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OBJECTS  OF  THE  ASSOOIATIOIT. 

To  extend  a  knowledge  of  India,  and  interest  in  her  thronghont  th» 
country.  "  '^ 

To  co-operate  with  the  local  efforts  made  by  Indians  for  edncation,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  their  coantr3anen. 

To  promote  goodwill  and  friendliness  between  England  and  India. 

THEI^  OBJBCT&  AllE  CAKKBB>  oW>  Bt*,— *• 

1st. — The  publication  of  a  monthly  Journal,  containing  information. 

as  to  education  and  social  reforms  in  India,  &c. 
2nd. — Organizing  lectures  on  subjects  connected  with  India. 
3rd. — Correspondence  with  Indians  practically  interested  in  the  work 

of  the  Association. 
^  '^ 4iji. ^-Occasional  gtaiits.ia  encouragement  of  female  edticaition,  «nd 

of  useful  institutipos. '  .-  ■     / 

5th. — Selecting  English  teachers  for  families  and  schools. 
6th. — Friendly  int^course    with  Indians    who  come  to  England,. 

supplying    them   with  introductions,    arranging   visits  ^ 

public  institutions,  &c. 

This  Association,  which  was  established  by  Miss  Carpenter,  has  x^ow" 
existed  eig^t  y^ars. .  It  has  several  ^foaziches'  in  India,  ana  Corraspoacting 
Members  in  many  countries  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  The 
Committee  desire  to  promote,  by  the  various  practical  methods  indicated 
above,  increased  sympathy  and  imion  between  the  people  of  England  and 
l^e  people  of  India.  They  therefore  request  co-operation  from  afi  who  are 
interested  in  India's  moral  and  intellectual  progress.  Subscriptions  are 
required  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Association,  but  the  Committee 
also  ask  for  help  in  regard  to  the  circulation  of  their  Journal,  and  cordial 
support  of  every  kind. 

In  all  tM  proceedings  of  this  Association,  the  Oovemment  principle  qf 
non-inter/erence  ir^  reUgion  isiohe  stridH/^  maiiUamed,     - 

A  subscription  of  10/-  and  upwards  •  tionstitutds  mfeibbership.     Donors  of 
£20  and  upwards  are  Life  Members. 

Subscriptions  are  due  January  1st  for  the  current  year.  Subscriptions 
and  Donations  to  the  Association  to  be  paid  to  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank,  1  St.  James's  Square,  S.W.,  or  to  Mr.  Francis  R.  S.  Wyixie,.. 
East  India  United  Service  Club  ;  or,  if  more  convenient,  to  the  Hon.  Sec. 

The  Journal  is  the  organ  of  the  Association,  and  is  supplied  to  members. 
Subscription  to  the  Journal  separately  6/-  per  annum,  in  advance,  post  free 
by  notice  to  the  Publishers.     It  may  also  be  procured  through  Booksdlers. 

In  India  the  Journal  may  be  obtained  by  the  payment  of  3  rupees  pen 
annum,  from  the  Secretaries  of  the.  BrA^phe8.. 

Any  Indian  gentlemap,  who  pcoposes  to  visit  England  should  obtain  an 
introduction  from  the  'S66retary  of  the  Branch  to  whicn  he  belongs  in 
India,  oT'  from  som^iei&er'  source,  and  tru^smit  it-  to  ^e  Hon.-  Secr^oy, 
Miss  E.  A.  Makninq,  35  Blcaofield  Ititad,  MaSda'  HiU,  W.,  or  to  Mr.  J.. 
KoBiNSON,  1  Adam  Street,^  Adelphi,,  London,  who  will  arrange  for  his. 
being  met,  if  requested,  in  London  or  at  Southampton. 
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THE  LAl^fi  PRESIDENT. 


With  a  deep  sense  of  loss  the  nation  mpijtrns  Her  Eoyal 
Hjghne^B.the  Princess  Al^oe,  wife  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  . 
Hesse,  ^^o  diedj  after  a  very  short,  illness,  at  Darmstadt.. . 
Palace,  on  December  14.  Her  Eoyal  Highneiss  was  | 
greatly  esteemed  on  account  of  her  refined  ^nd  noble  .. 
charaQter^  and  her  cons^aQt  unostentatious  care  for  those  ,r 
who  needed  help  and  .comfort.,  At  the  request  of 
Miss  Carpenter,  for  whom  she  had  a  warm  personal  . 
regard,  the  Princess  became  in  1874  President  of  the  : 
National  Indian  Association,  and ;3h^  ha^  eveFrCOjatim^ed 
to  show -a  sincere  and.  practical  Jnteres);  .iu;  the. prcgir^ss  ^ 
of  wQijQLen's  :education  in  Jndia,.  All  members  ^  of  .jthjls,^ 
Association  will  gfri^ye  ihs^t  Her  name  c^c^po  Iquger  [ 
.  appe^  amo^g.  the  .prpmoterjs  ot  its  work,  i¥hile;.;all  will. , 
.kidep  *4n^0ad,  but  liusting  ,and  gr^^t^ul  rem^inbr^nce  this  .^ 
lMlov^:mepaber  of  Her  .M^esty's  family. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  it  seems  desirable  to  xecal 
in  a  few  words  the  objects  of  this  JoumaL  They  are,  First,-^ 
to  bring  before  English  readers  certain  facts  regarding  India, 
which  are  not  generally  collected  in  a  gnmp,  facts  showing 
the  advance  of  education  in  that  country  and  general  pro- 
gress in  connection  with  all  parties  and  creeds.  Secondly, — -. 
to  give  the  opinions  of  cultivated  Indians  on  the  social  state 
of  their  country,  and  on  improvemente  to  be  attempted  in  the 
framework  of  its  society ;  also,  to  help  to  spread  the  views 
of  English  writers  possessed  ^►f  knowledge  and  experience — 
such  as  are  interested  in  the  educational  efforts  that  are  effect- 
ing changes  in  India,  and  can  assist  those  efforts  by  their 
suggestions  and  sympathy.  Thirdly, -—ihiB  Journal  is  the 
organ  of  an  Association  in  aid  of  Indian  social  progress, 
founded  eight  years  ago  by  Miss  Mary  Carpenter ;  it  circulates 
among  the  members  of  the  Association  here  and  in  India,  and 
records  the  action  of  its  different  Branches  and  Committees. 
These  objects  all  point  to  one  general  aim — ^that  of  promoting 
goodwill  and  geriuitie  friendly  feeling  between  England  and. 
India. 

lii  pursuing  the  above  objects  we  have  received,  during 
the  past  year,  the  valued  assistance  of  several  English  writers,, 
who  by  name,  and  some  of  them  personally,  are  widely 
known  iii  India,  because  they  spend  thought  and  energy  ia 
endeavouring  to  secure  her  well-being ;  amoing  them,  Misar 
Florence  Nightingale, Professor  Monier  Williams,  Dr.  Kfiighton, 
Mr,  James  Eoutledge.  By  such  co-operation,  and  that  o| 
several  Indian  contributors,  whose  aid  we  gratefully  acknow^. 
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ledge,  we  have  been  enabled  to  introduce  our  readers  to 
yarious  bright  and  encouraging  aspects  of  Indian  life  and 
character  that  are  not  generally  dwelt  on,  as  well  as  to  some 
of  the  perplexing  conditions  in  which  reforming  efforts  at 
present  are  often  found  to  be  entangled,  but  which  are  evidently 
yielding  somewhat  to  the  influences  of  the  age.  We  have 
tried  to  supply  continuous  and  accurate  information  as  to 
schools,  especially  girls*  schools,  and  philanthropic  societies 
and  institutions  in  British  India  and  Native  States ;  and  in 
connection  with  school  reports  several  interesting  speeches  by 
high  officials  of  Government  have  appeared  in  these  pages, 
furnishing  valuable  opinions  in  regard  to  past  and  future 
progress,  dealing  with  the  dangers  to  be  avoided  in  education, 
and  the  success  best  worth  aiming  at.  Books  of  note  on 
India  have  from  time  to  time  been  reviewed ;  Mr.  P.  JST.  Bose 
supplied  some  articles  on  the  Caste  System ;  and  the  question 
of  the  Eoman-Urdu  character  has  been  brought  into  dis- 
cussion by  Mr.  Frederic  Pincott.  To  Indian  students  in 
Great  Britain  we  are  indebted  for  several  lively  and  useful 
papers,  describing  their  impressions  of  English  and  American 
institutions,  which  have  not  only  interested  readers  here  as 
showing  the  points  to  which  their  observation  directs  itself, 
but  have  also  helped  to  acquaint  the  native  educated  com- 
munity in  India  with  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Western  world.  The  chronicle  of  the  successes  of  students 
in  professional  examinations  has  been  kept  up  as  usual.  A 
good  portrait  of  Miss  Carpenter  forms  a  frontispiece  for  the 
volume  of  1878. 

We  need  not  refer  to  the  work  of  the  Association  of  which 
tteis  Journal  is  the  organ,  as  it  is  the  subject  of  the  Annual 
Efepdit,  but  we  cannot  omit  mention  of  Mr.  Beverley's  sug- 
gestive address  at  Calcutta  to  the  Bengal  Branch  which 
li^eaied  in  our  October  number,  where  he  spoke  of  the 
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methods  of  usefulnesa  which  he  considered  to  he  within  thi| 
scope  of  this  ^Association,  some  of  which  have  been  alres^ly 
taken  up,  on  a  sxnall  scale  at  present,,  hut  with  determii;iaticm 
and  zeal.  Eev.  J)v,  K.  M.  Banerjea's  paper  on  Vernacular; 
Literature  for  Indian  Women  also  deserves  notice  here, 

In  looking  forward  to  the  year  in  which  we  have  entered, 
we  are  v^y  desirous  that  our  objects  may  be  more  completely 
realized  in  it  than  in  the  year  that  is  gone,  and  in  order  that 
tl^is  may  be  the  case,  we  request  more  and  more  co-operation. 
This  is  a  Journal  where  the  opinions  of  those  who  in  a 
liberal  spirit  care  to  encourage  social  progress  and  healiiy 
reforms  in  India  will  be  gladly  inserted,  and  where  practical 
(but  non-political)  subjects  can  receive  a  full  discussion.  "W^ 
hope  that  we  shall  be  favoured  in  the  year  with  many  articles 
from  India,  and  that  Englishmen  who  have  returned  thenxj^ 
will  in  these  pages  enlighten  English  readers  on  the  causes 
that  are  at  work  in  India  for  future  good  or  evil.  We  shall 
use  our  best  efforts  to  make  the  Journal  a  medium  of  true 
infonpation  on  social  matters.  We  wish,  too,  to  bring  certain 
educational  subjects  into  prominence  in  it,  which  may  be 
only  beginning  to  attract  attention  in  India.  Kot  that 
our  own  systei^s  are  njecessarily  suited  for  that  country. 
The  .native  Oriental  training,  which  has  produced  some  of 
the  very,  capable  men  that  write  and  act  there,  men  who  have 
pever  attended  our  schools  or  college^,  has  strong  points  to* 
lecommeQd  it,  and  awakens  wonder  and  re3pect.  English; 
edjioation  however  will  inevitably  make  its  way  more  and 
more,  and  accounts  of  experience  acquired  here  ms^j  omiair 
^w^rds  eiisuiing  good  results  in  the  same  directions  in  I^dia. 
This  ]J(ouf nal  ainus  at  pr^^enting  a  fail^hful  picture  of  a^ctual^ 
progr^i^,  aD4  ^he  ideals  of  various  minds  as  to  progress  in  the 

.    ,1%^  ^ifi^  o^  vijta^y  an^d  a^tiv^ty  among;  i^ho^e  who  i 
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'VTOTkiiig  amid'opposing  inSuence&  fbt'feodal'refbnnB  in  xn3& 
tmimate  their-fifieids'  here  to  hopeftilness,  iand'thotigh  the 
year  bpens  with  some  canseis  for  anxiety/ we  loofc-^fofwardlio 
haviiig  to  record' in  the  course  of  it  anninprece^dfented  amotmt 
of  educational  progress  and  of  earnest  philanflfropic  labour. 


■■■■>  fr.    ici  i.TiH"    i  ti\n'r-rt^- 

'        -It    \ 


THE  DUaiES  OF  ENGLISHMEN  IN  AND  TO  INDIA. 


It  has  ofteri  been  said  ihat  the  position  of  England  in  India 
is  one  that  has  no  parallel  in  human  history.  Tt  has  often 
"been  said  also,  and"  never  more  pointedly  than  sinee  the 
difficulties  of  the  BuSsd-Turkish  war  had  their  ife-action  oA 
India,  that  the  one  serious  drawback  to  the  success  of  English- 
men as  a  ruEng  raote  has  been  their  disregard  for  the  feelings, 
fid*hs,  and  customs  of  people  whom  they  claim  thfe  right  to 
govern.  A  Bussian  officer,  it  has  been  affirmed,  looks  wiii 
complacency  upon  all  manner  of  faiths  and  worship,  go  where 
he  may  as  a  ruler  <£  men,  whereas  an  Englishtnan  is  no 
sooner  settled  as  a  ruler  in  any  land  than  h&  begins  the 
huge  wb  A  of  transforming,  and  that  With  no  gentle  hand, 
the  habits  and  even  the  very  character  of  the  people.  He  is 
indeed,  accolding  to  thi&  theor3^;^overbeai56g,  exa<iting,  super* 
oiliotts  in  his  race  pride— a  de&j^  while^  claiming  to  be  fc^ 
most  among  rfSpreeentative  freemen. 

Is  this  true  representatidti'  or  caricature  ?  Aiid  is  it,  in 
elthiw  case;  felieved  by  educated  natives  of  IncBa  to  be  thd 
former  ?  We'^naiot  detenmhe  the  fitst  of  these  points  wiffi 
even  ApjJroximate  accuracy  if  we  *d6  not  perceive  that  EngliSB 
oivilizatioiij^iii  the  phases  it-  has  assumed  since  the  Eeforma^ 
tiori,  ii^^dfij^ntlally  aggressive  in  its  nkture—nof  merely  in  its 
.iq^'Ui^tidiiir    d^K-gbveitonient^  thd  pricfe  of  the  Ahglo-i^axon 
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,ia  Ms  owacftse,  h.Q  essf^rs.  to  teach  to«Il,maQkiad».ai:id  to 
exhibit  aLso  as  a  perfect  theory  .developedia  political  and  social 
,|ife.  So  long  as  his  position  is  tliat  of  equality  ijhe  theoxjr 
and  the  practice  agree.  In  Australia^  O^nada,  New  JZealanfl, 
South  Africa^  naticMis  ace  being  built  theieon.  Once,  howeyey, 
bring  the  theory  intertwined  with  the  fact  into  close  proximity 
with  races  that  are  presumed  not  to  be  equal  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon^  and  the  civilization  that  rests  on  freedom  becomes  a 
disorganizing  and  disintegrating  element,  l6.  old'  times^  in 
Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  English  civilization  brought 
not  peace  but  a  sword.  In  Ireland  the  same  ciyilizatiop  has 
,the  same  result  down  to  the  present  time.  The  Bed  Mao^ 
.jihe  Maori,  the  Cafire,  the  Australian,  again,  have  feoed  the 
aame  torc^it  ;of  new  forces^  and  have  been  year  after  yeaor 
Jieduced  in  numbers  and  deteriorated  in  character.  If  we 
look  to  those  parts  of  the*  globe  we  sl^U  hardly  be  able  tQ 
escape  the  conclusion  that  whatever  English  civilization  may 
have  done,  and  whatever  it  may  be  doing  for  En^hmen,  it 
has  not  shown  itself  pre*eminent  in  its  power  to  raise  the 
joaanhood  of  other  races,  or  indeed  to  preserve  less  civilized 
races  from  extinction. 

India,  however,  and  the  position  of  Englishmen  in  Ladies 
^tand  alone.  It  is  po  exaggeration  to  say  that  they  so  standr^ 
that  "they  have  no  parallel  in  history.**  It  is  an  error,  <x  a 
cajlumny,  to  afiirm  that  India  has  been  wrested  from  the 
people  of  India  for  the  mere  benefit  of  foreign  adventujcers. 
yHie  history  of  England  in  Ladia  has  been,  and  is,,  a  history  of 
gmat  crimesi  of  selfishness,  cruelfy,  stupidity  and  pverbeairtng 
pride,  if  the  aims  and  acts  of  a  class  of  Engliahmen  are  alone 
considered.  It  is  a  history  .of  splendid  haroismi  high  inteUi-: 
gence,  pure  devotion  to  great  id^us  of  Itfe  and  dufy,  if  the 
aims  and  acts;  of  another  class  of  Englishmen  are  considered^ 
It  is  tbereforea^  mixed  history,  pastand  present  ThejEnglifil^ 
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i&mquBv^  has  at  tinf^  be&n-the.'pxotector  of  the  people  whefi 
no  other  hiunisfn  protector  wquld^  hiaye  been,  of  aby  av^ 
And  upon  the  wlfole  I  thinks  that  imder  the  present  oc^ 
ditiona  of  lifo,  we  huve  ar  right  in  ladia,  aa  the  Kvding  Pow«r 
—a  right  affimled  by  history,  taking  itt  bright  with  its  dark 
parts,  on  the  simple  coifditton  that  we  do  honest  duty  to  the 
people ;  and  that  in  addition  td  doing  that  duty,  we  possess 
the  skill  and  powet  to  win  the  sympathies  of  th£  people,  and 
rto  obtain  at  oi^ice  their  eonfidence  4nd  respects 

Are  ^e  doidg  this  duty  ?  Are  wel  obtaining  this  con- 
fidence and  this  respect  ?  I  joiike  bold  to  say  that  iu  the  large 
mass  of  cases  £ng]iishmen  in  India  are  doing  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Whfen  the  Educated  If ative  of  India  speaks  of  England 
as  a  nation,  he  oftesi  speaks  of  it  with  great  respect,  compace 
it  with  what-  other  nation  he  may.  When  some  individual 
Englishmen  are  spoken  of  it  is  frequently  with  reverence  and 
affection.^  But  it  wqtild  be  a  gross  fallacy  to  say,  and  a  gross 
delusion  to  believe,  that  this  feeling  exists  with  respect  to  the 
great  majority  of  Englishmen  in  India.  There  are  men  who 
are  detested,  and  not  without  reason--rmen  whose  names  will 
remain  as  ^y-wOrds,  for  the  bigotry,  selfishness  and  oppression 
infused  by  them  into  Indian  d^birs  and  Indian  social  Ufe. 
A  wise  man  oneef  gd.ve  as.  a  recipe  for  reaching  and  influencing 
human  hearts — "Speak  froaaa  your  own."  A  like  recipe  might 
be  given  for  eo^pelling  i^e  people  of  India  to  believe  that 
an  Englishman  cares  iojt  them—*'  Do  care  for  them.*'  I  am 
positive  that' no  one  ever  went- to  India  with  that  noblest  of 
all faithsH^theifaith  iuhmnafdty/as  alike,  in  all  its  varietiefli, 
the  offspring  of  the  saone;  G>od — ^jatnd  came  awa.y  ;withoat 
bringing  back'^with  him  that  noblest;  of  aU  rewards — ^the 
respect  and  love  of  tlfe  people  in  whom  he  had  believed,  atid 
&>x  whom  his  faith  had,  been  sbowa  bjr  his  works. 

The.g^erQus  noa^obatfuaiye  Missionary  is  not  disliked 
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butqtdte  the  contraapy.  Tfa^  pecc[de  v^  iendu)*6  n^ch  ftola 
liim,  and  Jfefer  much  ta  lum,  when  they  beKeve  him  to  be 
higher  thana^merB  ci:i9e*»pT6aoh^,i!^hen'tli^  pero^iv^'him4^ 
possess  the  gift  of  charity,  iti  all  its  grftnd  ht^aid  mefttiing. 
Se  may  even  T?e  bigoted,  if  he  iiHU'oaly  also- be  4^ 
never  saw,  or  heard  of,  ^fiave  in  Biij^and,  any  sorrotm  of 
Mi^ionaries  aiidng  fiifom^  Indian  hki^slme^s  knd  injiijstice. 
^he  Hindoo  or  Mahomedaigi  can  hard^  be  expected  to  btdld 
churches  for  a.  faithwhieh  knows  no  compromise.  But  tibia 
Missionary  is  fairly  treated  in  any  case,  and  is  fcindlytiieated 
when  he  deserves  to  be  ed  trea/bed.  -So  pisople  in  thewobld 
are  quicker  in  detecting  the  displayed  kindjiess  that  is  in  it^ 
essence  unreal.  Their  hear1»  are  oiily  reached  by  the  man 
who  speaks  or  writes,  or  best  of  all,  acts  from  hts^own. 

Erom  these  premises.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  drawing 
-certain  clear  and  precise  conclusions.  I  say,  and  say  most 
resolutely,  that  if  we  intend  to  remain  in  India,  or  to  deserve 
to  remain  in  India,  we  must  win  the  respect  and  esteeni  of 
ttie  people.  It  is  not  enough  to  say—'^I  am  working  hard, 
acting  uprightly,  supporting  right  and  redTetssing  wrong." 
These  are  all  noble  and  worthy  of  ccmimendation.  Btit  you 
onust  reach  a  p^ofounder  philosophy  than  that  if  you  Would 
fiuccJeed  in  India.  You  must,  take  a  man's  hand  with  manly 
fi?ankness  —  not  a  Christian's  merdy;  a  irito's.  You  musi 
avoid  impressing,  or  trying  to  impre^,  ^  tte^  gentlemen  a£ 
India  that — educated-^nay,  learned,  refined,  cwurteoxts,  and 
kind  as  many  of  them  are  ^-^^  you  are  their  superior.  Yoti 
mxist  pay  some  regard  to  theit  oustoins^  -  You.  have  nb  right 
to  wound  a  sensitive  nature  by  abnap^ess  and  ^att^ntion  io 
those  Kttle  actsof  coiirt38sy.thAt  addsbititiciito'the  charini^ 
erf  civilised  life.  You  have  no  right  to  j^ove  yoiir  supMority 
of  life  by  vulgarity^  You  ai^eaiidd- th^lseiettiies  or  MibiS'Of  a 
(iiTJHzabioti  vastly  oldeb  than  yEoui^^^iwiiK  Ydti  attd  »mohg  a 
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people  whose  kiodness  to  and  faitb,  In  your  oomntry^an  ht^Fe 
been  abundaiitiy  prqve^.  I  dony  that  you  axe  aoiOBg.  a  false 
or  a  treacherous  people^  tcd^ii^  them  o^  a  people.  They.b^te 
been  tiirown  on  l^e  defensive  wA  many  of  them  lie^  jusli  at^ 
many  fenymeQ  and  I(Ddging-*hpuse  If^eepers,  and  lahoureirs^  and 
Highland  gillie^,  and  newspaper  writers^  and  club,  men  liie  m 
England.  Ko  thoroi^ghly  ignorant  man  can  be  trotted  to 
speak  truth,  and  many  "highly  educated"  men  (so  tenoedj) 
in  England  are  very  ignc^ant.  I  say,  and  I  wish  I  could  find 
stronger  words  in  which  to  put  it,  that  n,o  man,  be  hjs 
minutes  or  reports  however  plausible,  or  his  worjc  however 
meritorious,  is  doing  true  knight's  duty  to  England  and  IimUbl 
if  he  cannot  win  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  people. 

If  the  people  have  an  ancient  custom,  cafL  it  possibly  be 
«n  Englishman's  duty  to  try  to  pull  that  custom  down,  or 
to  tear  it  up,  because  it  differs  from  customs  which  he  left 
behind  him  in  his  island  home  ?  If  they  speak  manfully^  is 
it  an  Englishman's  duty  to  resent  that  wluch  it  ought  to  b$ 
his  aim  to  foster  ?  If  they  dream  ajid  talk  of  a  day  when 
they  shall  have  grown  into  nationhood,  can  it  devolve  upon  a 
man  whose  nation  calls^  itself  the  mother  of  free  ;natioi}|i 
to  count  the  patriotic  dream  aiitd  talk  a  crime?  If  thsf 
denounce;  an  act  or  tl^^  general  condjict  of  an  officer,  xa  H^ 
fair  or  just — ^not  to  aay  generous  or  gentlemanly — to  term'  th^ 
denunciation  disloyalty  ?  Jfo  Eqglishmaai  with  a  lofty  cotit 
oeption  of  his  duty  in  and  to  India  'vriU  fftU  into  these  pdor 
pitiable  pafths  of  life  aj<i4  action. 

This  is  one  side  of  the  j^ture  which  I  think: may  hare 
been  worth  d^awi^g  evqn  if  it  but  influence  one  mitid  fcff 
good — ^nay,  if  it  influence  90  mii^d^  but  simply  remain  aa.  a 
recsord  of  a  faith  which  some  En^shm^n  cherish ;  if  it  eteiA 
gp  fbrtitk  as  that  alone-^a,  waif  on  thes^aof  life.  Th^reis 
another  side  to  it^e  piQtwOi  fV^id  Ijli^t  ^ide.  I  yentiiire  to  dedJr 
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"cAte  to  flncli  of  the  men  of  India  as  may  read  these  lines.  It 
lis  not  a  fact  th^t  tlie  Eussian  officer  is  more  forbearing  than 
the  English  officer  towards  faiths  and'  customs  differing  from 
his  own.  If  the  officers  are  fanatics,  they  are  about  on  an 
equality.  An  English  Puritan  bigot,  loudly  as  he  may  talk 
of  freedom  and  toleration,  and  saints,  and  martyrs,  can  be  as 
tyrannical  as  any  bigot  on  the  face  of  the  earth — provided  he 
has  the  power.  It  is  something  though  to  have  outgrown  the 
time  when  he  had  that  power,  or  at  least  dared  to  avow  it 
openly.  Human  nature  differs  very  little  in  essentials,  go 
where  one  may,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the 
Eussian  is  less  geilerous  than  the  Englishman.  The  grades 
of  civilization  alone  mark  the  difference.  Even  if  India  had 
lost  in  all  her  appeals  to  the  English  nation,  as  she  has  lost 
in  many,  it  is  something  to  have  succeeded  in  some ;  nay,  it 
is  something  to  have  an  appeal  which  is  not  to  the  Engliish 
nation  merely,  but  to  the  civilized  world.  When  Indian  trade 
iSj  as  it  is,  neglected ;  when  Indian  faiths  are,  as  they  often 
have  been,  the  barrier  to  individual  progress;  when  the  poverty 
of  India  is  made  to  yield  up  its  poor  pittances  in  taxation 
ftom  which  India  has  no  return,  and  in  which  she  has  no 
voice,  her  comfort  may  be  that  England  is  not  acting  in  the 
spirit  of  English  civilization,  and  will  sooner  or  later  be 
brought  by  her  own  sons  to  a  sense  of  her  error  and  wrong- 
doing. Generations  must  pass  before  the  same  could  be  said 
of  BuBsia  if  she  held  the  rule  that  England  holds  in  India. 
We  cannot  leave  India;  but  we  ca;n  do  duties  to  India ;  and 
India  can  reciprocate  those  duties.  We  can,  if  we  please, 
educate  the  people  for  self-rule.  I  know  that  this  will  by 
Botne  people  be  deemed  dangerotis  doctrine,  but  as  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  so,  I  state  it  as  broadly  as  I  can.  A  long  time 
may  elapse  before  the  education  is  completed.  That  is  not 
my  business ;  I  care  not  wl^l^er  the  time  is  long  or  short. 
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When  God's  time  comes:  oiar  la}  wiU  pass  a^^ay.  Our  m^somxy, 
however  will  not  i^  resadily  p^ias  away.  We  shall  baVQ  dmi^, 
or  have  failed  to  do,  our  duty  to  India,  and  by  that  we  shall 
be  judged,  and  shall  receive  our  awaxd  of  honour  or  infamy« 
We  possess  India^  and  it  is  useless  to  this  ai^gument  to  eotir 
sider  how  the  possession  oame.  It  did  come  ;  it  exists^  wq 
have  duties  with  respect  to  it«  a^d  duties  which  undischarged 
may  entail  penalties  on  us  and  on.  those  who  come  after  us  for 
ages ;  but  duties  wlach  well  and  faitiiifully  discharged  may 
do  more  than  redeem  all  the  errors  and  short-comings  of  all 
the  years  of  our  existence  as  an  Indian  Power.  We  shall 
learn,  or  be  made  to  learn,  that  India  is  not  a  mere  place,  is 
which  Englishmen  may  acquire  wealth  and  win  great  names* 
We  shall  learn,  or  be  made  to  learn,  that  to  make  a  people 
happy  and  contented  is  the  most  glorious  success  that  any  coii;) 
querors  ever  gained.  Lastly,  we  shall  have  to  efface  the  name 
and  idea  of  conquest,  and  rule  by  right  and  justice  alone.  That 
will  be  the  highest  success  of  modern  civilization;  and 
assuredly  it  is  possible  to  men  who  can  read  the  signs  of  th^ 
times,  and  who  have  the  nerve  to  do  what  the  times  demand* 

James  Eoutledgs. 
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?  Professor  Stanley  Jevpns  has  agai^  brought  forward  (221 
HcUvfe,  14th  November). a  Cjarious  question  of  astronomicall 
science  with  a  very  practical  appKci^tion.  The  fact  that 
there  are  spots  on  the  sun's  disc,,  and  that  these  spota 
vary  from  time  to  tim^  both  as  to;  tbieiq  position  and  their 
extent  is  apparent  to  all  observersr  More  systematic  observe* 
tion^.mi^e  within  me^t  .ti9z^§:ha4  J^h<;i^^^  the  m«(X9P% 
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mi  minima  of  these  spots' Taried' in  rectteliig  peridas  of 
a6«t^  eleven  years,  and- tnoi«pttil6iiged  investigations  might 
tie  expected  to  determine  this  jperiodicity  with  greater  exacti- 
tude. '  Very  little  is  as  yet  known  as  to  the  effect  of  these 
dianges  upon  the  earth,  but  when  we  remember  how  absolutely 
dependent  we  ai^  in  this  planet  upon  the  great  solar  centre 
we  shall  be  quite  prepared'  to  learn  tiiat  the  variations  thus 
indicated  there,  may  have  very  important  effects  here,  though 
for  all  ages  past  we  have  been  ignorant  of  them. 

It  was  alsa  remarked  by  Dr.  Hyde  Clark  forty  years  ago, 
and  by  many  others,  that  iho^^  Ipetturbatioiis  in  commerce 
which  are  known  too  fanuliea'ly  as  crises,  occurred  at  intervals 
of  4ihaut  ten  years.  The  immediate  causes  of  these  disasters 
were  indeed  very  various,  and  connected  generally  with 
exaggerated  estimates  of  the  extent  of  our  resources  or  of  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  some  new  application  of  thenu 
Though  sometimes '  associated  with  periods  of  famine  and 
goaf  city,  it  dearly  appears  that  these  calamities  do  not  occur 
fai  the' same  regular  course,  at  all  events  as  far  as  they  can  be. 
traced  in  connection  with  Europe.  These  crises,  however;, 
appear  to  be  specially  connected,  though  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  with  foreign  commerce,  which  is  obviously  concerned 
with  a  very  wide  range  of  interests,  and  this  gives  some 
colour  to  the  supposition  that  causes  of  a  very  general  nature 
may  turn  the  scale  with  such  a  strange  regularity. 

Professor  Jevons  has  traced' his  investigations  back  to  the- 
begiiining  of  the  last  century.  During  the  period  of  nearly 
i70  years,  say  down  to  1866,  theire  have  "been  17  of  these^ 
epochs,  though  those  of  1742,  1752  and  1804-5  are  not  veijr 
disUnctiy  mgtfked,  or  of  any  grefet'  sev^ty.  The  average^ 
tewnf  tiius  deduced  fe  li3'466  years.  '  The  partial  interruptions 
ift^will  be  seen  do  not  permahenMy  interrupt  their  recurrence^' 
ifid  do  hot  therefore  niaterially  ^eak^n  the  evidence  as  to  this 
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periodioaty  Sox  wl^eh  no  ^d^ilftte  ex^la^dtijou  Kaa  beeu  fomiid* 
Mucb  has  b^ea  wtteu  (Jf /^mwiias  aadpamoa^"  aud  ho v  and 
why  the-^ne  ^ust.iAeyitably  lead  to  ik&  atber^  but  that  iat: 
another.  matt^r>  A4imtti»g  tib^Ji  >i^e:  do  go  luad  from  time,  to 
tim^  why  diQxild  .T^re  jdo  So  vithai^^h  T^wulerftd  xegukurityi  so* 
that  even  if  wa  sljip  .Qtt^  fieriod,  w^^neverthelegs  fall  into 
loiachief  in  tbe  next?  Scienioe  I  need  hardly  aay  jdoes  not  con-^- 
ceive  of  thesd  jd^inQideac^s  a^  th:et  inscrutfible  decrees  of  a  dread 
Fate  from  wM^h^th^ue  m  no  escape,  but  raj^her  as  the  recorrwce^ 
of  soD^e  n|ittural!C^nsQa:fr<>m  "which  we,  suffer  through  our. own. 
ignorance  of;  1^m>  .aod  fyorti  the  effects  of  which  we  may 
escape  by  adaptiiog  our  prdoeedings  to  the  law  of  nature  which 
we  n»ay  hope  to  ddscoYer, 

As  lo0g  as  the  pibdod  of  the  sun  spots  was  supposed  to  be-, 
eteven  years  and  thiit  of  th0  commercial  crises  ten  yeaars  there 
was  evidently  no  rea^gswi  to  connect  the  two  together,  for  on 
that  supposition ;  ev^y  phase  of  **  sun  spots  "  must  in  the 
course  of  100  years  have  coincided  with  a   "crisis."    But 
more  recent  investigations  of  Mr.  J.  A*  Brown  hate  estimated  . 
the  sun's  period  at  10-46  yesais,  which  is  so  cbse'to  that  of 
10*4:66  just  referred  to  tbajb  jlih^  suggestion  that. there  may  be 
some  common  physical :  cause  fot  both  phenomena  becomes  . 
worthy  of  consideration;  ;  i 

The  professor  follows  up  his  iatrOductioti  of  this  curious ' 
subject  with  a  weighty  jredommendfttion  for  more  accurate  .and^. 
systematic  observations  especially  on  solar  raiiation  upon 
which  all  atniLOS|^^lc  chMiges  so  largely  depend.    Is  there  a  ; 
variation,  and  if  so  is  &e  variatiob  periodic,  in  the  quantity 
of  life  giving  foroe^  which,  we  receive  from  the  great  lumins^y? 
The  reply  is/iAskit  and  try;  for  this  foiroe^  can  be  measuuped* 
with  the  giBatest  nicety  by  meai^^nder  theeoiamfloid  of  the>' 
astronomer.    It  is  q;uitei  posaihLe  that  the  >  msult  ;of  these  in^^  > 
vestigations  may t lead  totho-eltidbdation:  of  laws  of  a  viery  ^ 
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different  character  (torn  ikosie  wtt^  we^  might  be  prepated  to  i 
expect.    At  present  we  have  visiy  little  more  to  go  upori  tlian  - 
an  apparent  coincidence  aSeged  by  godd  aad  trustwortby' 
authorities  in  two  very  different  ddpartmeiits  of  knowledge. 
There  is  not  strength  of  evidence  to  lead  us  to  a  conclusion,  • 
but  quite  enough  to  wan^aat  a  further  attempt  to  find  out- 
whether  the  two  lines  of  ehquiiy  pursued  together  may  not 
afford  unexpected  clues  which  may  lead  us  out  «f  the  labyrinth 
of  speculation  into  some  definite  field  of  verified  '-  law  '* 
which  may  greatly  conduce  to  •*  the  relief  of  man's  estate/'    > 

Professor  Jevons'  letter  concludes  with  a  ^^emark  in  that 
admirable  "  moral "  tone  which  truly  pcientifto  culture  does  > 
so  much  to  engender  and  to  strengthen.  The  que$tion  very 
much  turns  on  the  fact  whether  in  any  such' sense  as  has  been 
conjectured  the  sun  varies  or  not.  If  the  lanswer  to  our 
enquiries  be  No,  then,  says  the  professor,  *'  some  of  us  must 
reconsider  our  theories,  and  perhaps  endure  a  little  ridicule. 
But  if,  as  is  much  more  probable,  he  should-  answer  Yes,  then 
the  time  will  come  when  the  most  important  news  in  the 
Times  will  be  the  usual  cablegram  of  soIm  power."  There  is 
a  true  brave  ring  about  this  which  I  would  cordially  recom- 
mend for  the  admiration  of  all  such  young  meti  of  education 
as  the  graduates  of  our  Indian  universities  on-  their  entrance 
into  active  life.  And  I  do  not  venture  to  ptoffer  this  advice 
because  I  fear  they  are  weak,  but  rather  because  I  hope  tbat 
they  are  strong  and  are  prepared  to  despise  those  sel(i)^  and 
personal  risks  which  all  who  would  fight  in  the  foremost 
ranks  of  science  and  true  progress  mufft  be  prepared  to  incur.  ' 

As  regards  the  practical  utility  o£  the  proposed  investi- 
gations, we  may  confidently  hope^ -thaJb  some  inbre  adequate 
light  will  be.  •  thrown  upon  those  intek*raptions  of  the  U^ual . 
course  of  natui^  which  are  so  severe  a^  trial  u|)on  the  prosperity 
of  notions.    The  primaiy  and' individdal  wants  .of  niavvkitid 
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Are  contiauoas,  while  the  mes^m  of  aatisfying  them  are  iutepH 
mittent.  But  abeady  we  know  that  these  intermissk)ii3  are 
but  partial.  Mauy  years  ago,  when  diseussiBg  the  qLuestipn 
of  the  Com  Lawa>  the  late  Sir  Bohert  Peel  showed  that  there 
h^d  never  been  known  to  be  bad  harvests  all  over  the  wprW 
at  any  one  period,  This  at  once  brings  the  q^u^stion  within 
tixe  range  of  practical  statesmanship,  and  indicates  a  line  of 
action  which  every  community  may  carry  out  with  a  view  of 
securing  its  own  economic  position.  The  "law  of  avar^^," 
has  to  be  duly  eonsadered  and.  intelligently  carried  in^to 
practice.  To  put  statistics  ijpon  paper  is  only  a  preliminary 
stepi-thouigh  it  may  be  a  very  useful  one.  If  we- are  content 
with  knowing  that  the  vraltep  supply  for  a  district  is  oil  the 
average  of  so  many  years.  suj9idlent.  for  its  cultivation  we 
might  find  ourselves-  well  nigh  starved  one  year  and  drowned 
the  next.  We  can  avail  ourselves  of  this  natural  law,  as  of  all 
others, only  by  th0  welldiEecbed.^xertion  of  humanlabour*  That 
we  cannot  daapeaise  yrith;  though  sound  knowledge  may  save 
the  waste  of  misapplied  energy.  If,  for  instance,  we  know 
that  the  average  rainfall  of  a  district  is  insufficient,  or  even 
that  there  are  doubts  as  to  its  sufficiency,  we  must  give  up  at 
once  the  hopeless  task  of  trying  to  support  a  larger  population 
tihan  it  ,catv  peroaanently  maintain.  We  may  look  to  the 
development  of  industries  which  by  means  of  export  trade 
can  bring  in  the  supplies  reqtiired,  but  not  to  the  land  which 
i».Suhjectt,to.the';Conditiom  of;  periodical  drought,:  and  can  con- 
tjsauoualy  pircxvidei  for  only  a  far  less  number  than  can; live 
itp9a  it  i43L' otdin^jyseai^tns*  ..iThe  populatioa;  of  savage 
4^u^riea  ick  t^i^s. kept  db^n:  to.ft  minimum.  They  suffer'  from 
ig^axLQt  pf  the  "law,"  but  no.  "law"  compels. us  thus  to 

So.abo ^  regard greati sG]iBiiile» (of iii:;rigation which indao 
Sttch.iavQtiil  ws&'mailyi.   'The.£][st  d.nd.  most  important  poittt 
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-to  asceitam  is  whether  the^onree  of  water  supply,  tipon  wHcli 
all  mttst  depend,  is  contintiotis  of  ■whether  it  is  subject  to 
intermission.  In  the  latter  case  we  must  beware  lest  the 
increase  of  cultivation  and  of  population  should  befouiwHJO 
rest  upon  an  insecure  basis  and  inevitably  lead,  soonier  or 
later,  to  disasters  far  more  widespread  and  unmanageable  than 
those  which  such  works  are  designed  to  remedy.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  enlargement  of  the  tanks  which  hold  the  reserve  of 
water  is  a  work  which  may  almost  always  be  undertaken  with 
'  safety  and  advantage,  and  as  I  pointed  out  in  a  former  artielie 
the  aggregate  of  work  which  can  thus  be  done  without  unduly 
^disturbing  the  labour  of  the  country  is  lar  greater  than  any 
which  the^  Government  could  undertake  in  specially  favoured 
districts.  It  is  not  so  much  the  average  gw<wtity  as  the  rt^etw 
which  should  be  increased  if  possible,  and  if  it  be  not  possible 
vhe  alternative  must  be  accepted  that  the  land  cannot  sustain 
its  population,  and  if  other  industries  cannot  be  deteloped, 
even  forced  emigration  is  preferable  to  the  certainty  ef  ultimate 
famine. 


DIFFICULTY  OF  SOCIAL  INTERCOURSE  WITH  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  INDIA. 


On  a  broUing  morning  in.  the  monih  of  May,  some  few 
lyears  ago,  the  attention  of  the  loiterei-s  lingering  u^der  t^ 
.shade  of  a  fine  Peepultree  in  the  vill^e  of  Bhowareh,  in 
ithe  District  of  Tirhoot>  was  arrested  by  the  appeaarance  <)f  sjsl 
V  European  horseman.  His  appearance,  and  that  of  Ms  hotse, 
showed  that  he  had  ridden  hard  and  far,  and  as  he  drew  rein 
vin  the  grateful  shade,  he  held  his  hat  above  his  head  to  allow 
wthe  little  iiir  there  was  to  play  lipon  his  ^heated  brow.    I3K3 
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cHinidu'  loungers  had  witMxawh  to  4  liMfe  distance  fajtd  ii6# 
Atoiod  gazing  at  ium  with  mingled  ehjness  and  cuiidditrf. 

'''Ho,  hr^thpen^"  said  the  horaeinan,  ''what  is  the  newi 
in  the  village  ? 

After  soms^  hUle  hesitation  one  of  them  stepped  forward 
and  said,  "Nonrisher  of  the  poor,  [by  yonr  Highness's 
favour  all  is  welL" 

"  Yon  .know  then  who  I  am/'  said  the  EnglishmaQ, 

^  We  know  that  your  Highness  is  the  *  Hakim'  (mj^iatrate) 
and  wo  w?ere  told  by  your  groom,  whoTias  gone  on  before,  tiiat 
J0U  would  pass  this  way.  Your  next  horse  is  about  one  koss 
(two  miles)  from  this." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  HftMm.  "You  seem  to  bfe  an 
experienced  person,  what  is  your  name  V* 

^My  name  is  Sd  Sam  Thakooi*.  I  am  Mandul  hesb.^ 
(headman  of  the  village)  . 

"  Yoa  say  alL  is  weJL  BEave  you  no  complaints  to  make  t 
Do  the  police  ia?eat  you  properly  V 

"Yes,  my  liord,  the  police  behave  well.  The  Thamsatdat 
(the  head  of  the  police  station)  is  a  kind  man  and  does  not 
oppress  us." 

This  was  the  reply  to  be  expected  by  one  who  knew  that 
he  was  recognised  as  the  Hakim. 

"  Then  I  will  go  on ;  but  give  nie  a  drink  of  water,  as  1 
am  very  thirsty." 

Here  ensued  a  long  hesitation.  Sri  Bam  consulted  with 
his  friends,  and  presenfly  one  of  them,  a  lowier  caste,  was  told 
to  run  intb  the  main  street  of  the  village.  He  quickly 
xetumed  witii  a  brand  new  earthen  pot  filled  with  water,  and 
iCame  to  the  -Whip'-hand  of  the'  rider^  who  took  it  from  hiioi 
and  began  to  drink  eagerly.  Sri  Ram'  and  the  other  villagers 
stood  on  the  same  side  of  the  horse.  As  the  thirsty  rider 
was  about  to  remove  Ms  mouth,  from  the  pot,  Sri  Earn  said, 
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^^Your  Highness;  be  pleased,  when  yon  hare  finibhed;  to 
throw  the:;pot  on  the  ground  on  your  left-hand,  dtwill  thea 
be  broken,  and  no  one  will  lose  caste  l^  using:  it,  or  his  being 
splashed  with  the  water."  ':  '  1 

I  was  the  rider,  and  I  complied  with  his  request  without 
any  feeling  of  anger  or  sense  of  degradation,  knowing  as  I 
did  the  customs  of  the  country.  1  • 

But  I  haive  thought  that  this  anecdote  would  not  be  out 
of  place  in  this  Journal,  whose  chief  object  is  to  disseminate 
heriB  a  better  knowledge  of  India  and  our  feUow-aubJBots 
there^  and  biting  about  a  more  kihdly  rapprochement  between 
them  and  ourselves. 

I-  rode  on  refreshed .  by  this  village  hospitality,  but  it 
occurred  to  me  to  reflect-  how  very  difficult  it  i?rais  to  be  on 
terms  of  anything  like  intimacy  with  men  who  looked  upon 
my  very  touch  as  pollution.  I  do  not  wish  to-  make  any 
nnfavourable  remarks  on  the  character  of  these  simple  villa- 
gers, who  knew  that  I  was  the  magistrate ;  and  •:were  most 
anxious  to.  be  civil  tame,  yet  felt  compelled -to '<act  thus  in 
nceordance  with  the  traditions  of  la  religion  far;  older  than  our 
own.  But  I  am  anxious  to  convince  my  brethren  at  home, 
^ffho  so  frequently  accuse  us  of  want  of :  cordiality  ill  our 
behaviour  towards  the  natives,  that  the  absence  of  real,  close 
friendship  between  us  is  not  altogether  the  besult*  of  British 
hauteur  and  reserve.  I  think  I  may  state  without  fear  that 
the  large  majority  .of  our  countrymen  in  India  are  actuated 
by  the  most  kindly  feelings  towards  the  natives ;  and  I 
recollect  myself  re&olving,  when  I  first  left. England  for  the 
East,  that  I  at  least  would  not  be  one  of  those 'against  whCHOi 
the  above  accusation < could  be.  justly  brought;  but  when  I 
oame  face  to  face  with  the  real  difficulties  in  the  way,  my 
xesolutions  were  able  to.  carry  me  n<l)  further  than  those  of 
.many  hundred  other  young  philanthropists. 
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It  ia  discooragiBg  to  lesgru  by  ^xpeiiaace.  that  it  is  coin 
sidered  someiiiTii^  T^orse  then  mere  b^  maimers  to  aak  after 
a  man's  wife,  or,  daughter;  or  si^er. 

The  fe^ct  ia^that  the  large  mass  of  the  population  of  thoser 
parts  of  the  country  witit .  frbich  I  am  ac<iuainted,  chiefly 
desire  to  be  left  alone.  I  believe  that  the  security  for  life 
and  property  afforded  by  our  rule  is  appreciated,  and  a 
native  suitor  with  a  good  case  would  rather  have  it  tried 
before  an  Englishman  than  one  of  his  own  countrymen* 
Indeed,  I  havenever  heard  a  native  who  had  ever  lost  a  sui| 
tried  before  an  English  officer,  accuse  him  of  bejng  biassed  by 
improper  motive,  but  J  havQ  jfrequently  heard  such  an  oni^ 
say,  "The  Hakim  did  not  understand." 

They  give  us  credit  for  good  intentions,  as  they  ought,  for 
I  sincerely  believe  that  our  Government  in  India  is  as  just 
and  upright  in  motive  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  Yet  it  is  evpn 
more  difficult  for  those  who  have  so  little  knowledge  ,of  tlje 
world  to  look  at  matters  from  our  point  of  view,  than  it  is 
for  us  to  appreciate  their  modes  of  thought. 

A  native  commiuiity  which  has  lived  happily  for  hundreds 
of  years  in  a  Bengali  village,  heedless  of  sanitation,  and  with- 
out thought  of  education  or  facilities  for  locomotion,  or  any 
sort  of  change,  dreads  the  approach  of  the  energetic  Anglo- 
Saxon  official,  who  orders  jungle  to  be  cut  down,  tanks  to  be 
cleaned  out,  schools  to  be  established,  and  roads  to  be  con- 
structed.. Under  the  circumstances  every  individuaj  in  the 
villag^;  is  subjected  to  a^inoyance,  and  no  one  thinl^s  that  any 
advantage  is  acquired  byaU  this  bother  and  trouble.     .        » 

I.pen^aonally  was  endowed  with  my  share  of  this  energy, 
and  on  looldpg  Vaek  I  feel  that  as  I  acquired  experience  I 
beoaQ:bermore  aQd  more  chary  of  its  exercise.  .  In  more 'than 
me.casj^  I  am  co^s,ciQU3  that  mueh. perturbation  has  beieix 
cauinsd'  to.  each  member  of  a  peaceful  community  without  anyr 
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ttc^aae  to  theii'  happineiad.  !lfM  ehon^a^  tio  dotibt,  have  feeen 
SajproveiQents,  but  from  tlfe  JxJiiit  of  vie'w^  6f  "Weatem  civili-' 
zation  only.  The  agent  may  have;  hut  the  patients  certaiiily- 
have  not,  appreciated  them.  And  so  the  questioti  ariises,  how 
fer  ou^ht  we  to  foifce^  our  ide&s  upon  this  t)ebple?  TXe 
^swer  is  very  difficult.  > 

'  For  myself  I  think  we  should  ]^ersevere,  but  with  greats 
eare  and  judgment,  and  our  pi^ogress  must  necessarily  be  slow. 
I  have  made  these  remarks  solely  with  the  viev?^  of  illustrating 
the  impediments  thsit  ob&truct  our  friendly  intercourse  "witt 
&jb  natives.  Those  who  have  only  seen  the  native  gentlemen 
-Wh6  hav«  cbine  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  education,  wilt 
probably  think  them  exaggerated.  But  they  cannot  possibly 
form  an  opinion  from  these.  They  are  exceptions  who,  with 
great  force  of  character,  and  in  some  cases  after  almost 
incredible  difficulties,  have  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  pre- 
judices of  caste,  arid  the  objectidns  of  their  relatives.  They 
are  increasing  in  number,  and  perlmps  may  be  the  nucleus  of 
the  leaven  that  is  to  leaven  the  whole  lump ;  but  it  will  bd  a 
Very  long  time  before  that  leavening  is  accomplidhed. 

G.  Gkaham. 


THE<  STUDY  OF  MEDICINE  IN  INDIA. 


An  interesting  address  on  medical  study  was  delivered' 
la^t  April  to  the  newly  admitted  graduates  of  the  ■  Uiiiversity 
of  Madrais  by  Dr.  Fumell,  Principial  of  the  Medical  College: 
Tliere  was  special  reason  for  urging  the  claims  of  Medicine  as- 
a  profession,  for  very  few  graduates  at  Madras  have  addptidd 
ifc.  Whili  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay  many  graduates  beooniift^ 
doctors,  especially  amon^  the  Parsees,  sfeverAi  of  whomi  hat^ 
Ktely  entered  the  Indian  Medical  Service,  it  appears  that  at. 
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Madtas  the  ^^Quliy  jof  Medioine  has  in  tw^aty  jfisusyso- 
duced  wily  three  Pootois,  haijEra-do^en  B^^helors^  aDL(J..ona 
Licentiate,  in  a  population  of  about  50,000,000.  Dr.  FunxelL 
remarked  that  some  future  historian,  looking  at  these  figures, 
pdght  jump  to  the  fallacious .  conclusion  that.  India,  waa. 
singularly  free  from  diseases  during  that  period.  As  Principe^ 
0f  the  Medical  College  he  had  been  much  struck  by  the  fact 
Oat  so  lew  natiEve  students  presented  themselres  for  this^ 
study,  and  that  the  Brahmins  practically  held  altogether 
aloof. 

The  first  part  of  his  address  was  occupied  with  proving 
that  the  Brahmins  of  ancient  times  honoured  medical  science*, 
hplding  the  doctor  only  second  in  respqct  after  the  priest,  an4. 
that  the  present  contempt  was  in  no  wise  enjomed  by  thd> 
l^astras.  The  study  of  anatcmiy  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
forbidden  in  the  sacred  books.  Dr.  Fumell  had  long  thought 
that  dissection  was  the  insuperable  bar  in  regard  to  t^he* 
medical  profession  for  caste  Hindus,,  but  he  had  npw  found 
that,  amongst  other  authorities,  the  law  of  Manu  appears  not, 
to  hare  prohibited  it.  It  says:  ''Should  a  Brahmin  touch  a 
fresh  human  bone  he  is  purified  by  bathing,  and  if  it  be  dry,^ 
by  stroking  a  cow,  or  looking  at  the  sun,  having  sprinkled  Ms 
mouth  duly  with  water."  The  opinion  of  some  learned' 
Pundits  was  taken  in  Lord  William  Bentinck's  time,  and 
was  favourable  to  the  practice  of  dissection  for  the  sake  o^^ 
mpdical  knowledge..  Hi3toi:y  confirms  legepd.  T^ie  skill  of 
fisbhmms  in  old  times  as  physicians  is  evident  froiQ  thd 
:bdi(tion  'Of  it  in.  aecounts  of  Alexander's  expedition  intc^ 
iuffiil  Again,  when  Bagdad  became  the  seat  of  learning; 
liieSicalki\6Medge  was  derived  from  the  East,  Hindu  physicians 
wereiilvited  to  settle  in  Arabia,  and  the  West  became,  in- 
dgb^ed  tOjIjttdia  fof  many  useful,  remedies,  . 
i.in8^'W>g«i^3:^^QWP!that  Brahmins  h%ve  no  cause. to  469^ 
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pise-  the  acrfc  of  medicine,  Dr.  Fnmell  spoike  as  follows  of  Its 
intdnfee  interest  to  the  studfent,  and  its  great  nsefdlness  W 
ihiankind.  '        ' 

^'And  what  is  this  art  of  medicine,  for  the  study  of  which 
yoTir  ancestors  in  far  off  times  were  so  famous?  Which  yout 
heroes  and  your  gods  cultivated  so  assiduously,  but  you  deem 
beneath  yournotide?  It  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  lurest  and  moif? 
entrancing  of  the  pursuits  whiel^  can  occupy  man's  time,  T]ua 
sqiences  allied  to  medicine — anatoiAy,  physiology,  chemistry  'a^nd 
botany — are  of  endless  interest  and  beauty,  and  for  this  reason^ 
that  the  laws  which  they  disclose  are  the  laws  of  nature.;  and,  the 
crowning  studies  of  medicine  and  surgery,  which  they  lead  up  to, 
are  they  not  equally  interesting  ?  They  bring  comfort  and  assist- 
ance, after  restored  health  and  strength,  to  suffering  thousands  of 
our.  fellbWHsreafiurea ;  and  the  laws  of  one^  if  properly  nndettftood 
and  applied,  are  capable  of  saving  wljiple  nations  from  epideiiuai 
more  devastating  far  than  the  most  fatal  wars.  Jenner's  disooyerj 
of  vaccination  alone  has. saved  more  lives  than  even  the  victories^ 
of  Genghis  Khan,  aye  twenty  Genghis  Khans,  have  deprived  the 
world  of ;  and  chloroform  has  assuaged  more  pain  than  perhaps 
even  the  cruel  Spanish  Inquisition  ever  inflieted.  - 

'  '<  I  could  cull  from  history  examples  without  :numb<|r  of  iaiv 
Qiti^  and  iev^en, pro vinoed.  destroyed  and  blotted  oUt  from  mian'ci 
ignorance  or  neglect  of  what  are  now  the  .most  obvious  hygienio 
law.  Tui:n  to  the  history  of  the  middle  ,ages,and  we  find^one! 
succession  of  famines,  and  pestilences,  pestilences  and  famines, 
sweeping  over  Europe.  Come  down  to  times  nearer,  we  find  in 
1656,  240,00(y  people  were  destroyed  by  a  pestilence  in  Kaples 
alone,  and  upwards  of  400,000  perished  in  the  Neapolitan  teri^ 
toriea,  a  compara^tively  small  place.  In  1663,  psstdlence  prevBiled 
throughout  England,  culminating  in  the  great  pj^giie  which  jcignrioiA 
off.  hundreds  of  thousands,  until  the  fire  of  London,  by  destro|*i^ 
the  dirty,  ill-drained,  and  badly  ventilated  houses,  put  an.  end  to 
the  ^estilenpe.  I^ondon  of  the  present  day  is  most  probably  30  or 
iO  times  the  size  it  was  then,  containing  nearly  4,000,000  of 
people,  but  it  is  now  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  of  the  world, 
aiid  whyl    Simply  because  the  people  have  learnt  to  rwash,  drain 
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tiieir  houses  and  iiinreet%  and  tu»  cmapanfitmlf'  pore  watetv  te 
uracil  remftms  to  be  doAeevftk  now.  But »  ^ise  n^gard  for  sBMOkBh 
tion  has  borne  ample  fruH  even  of  late  years,  and  great 'epideim|o% 
sach  as  at  one  time' it  was  periodically  Tisttedwith — and  whicb* 
were  ascribed  to  tb»  ditect  manifestation  of  divme  wratb-^bkw 
practically  disappesored* 

^' Am  I  wrong  in  saying  that  a  state  of  things  rery  nmclL^as 
described  by  Erasmns,  if  not  worse,  obtains  amongst  the  dweUing 
places  of  your  towns  and  bears  furactically  the  same  fruit  9  l^eed 
we  be  astonished  at  our  reounrfng  epideikics  of  fever,  dyaentezyr 
and  cholera  1  Take  this  very  plague  cholera,  with  which  we  are 
so  familiar,  for  is  not  India  its  home  ?  It »  one  of  those  pestilences, 
bred  of  filth  and  dirt,  whidi  [should  disappear  from  amongst  wl 
Already  is  it  beginning  to  show  ehiiiks  in  its  armour  and  has 
ceased  to  be  the  dread,  mysterious,  unknown,  and  unconquerable 
enemy  it  was  in  my  early  days  ;  before  which  man  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to.  fling  down  his  arms  in  abject  :terror  and  despair,  and 
pray  piteously  to  an  avenging  God  to  pardon  him  his  sins,  and 
avert  the  dread  punii&ment  he  had  so  richly  meiited  1  Bold 
science — not  impiou8;-*-nfe.r  from  it,  bold  only  in  its  detennined 
search  for  tmih,  aad  modest  ev^v^has  pu^ed'home  some  searching 
questions  concerning  water  oontaminacfeidnand  infection  of  difierent 
sorts,  which  begin  to  throw  much  light  oti  .its  diffusion,  and  will, 
before  long,  I  think,  make  diolera  visitatiol&s  in'  India  as  few  and 
fax  between  as  they  are  now  in  Eatope.      ^ 

*'  These  are  tiie  feir  reahus  ctf  sttidy  and  usefulness  medicnkci 
opens  up  to  you.  She  has  to  do  with  everything  that  coircenuf 
man's  material  eomfort'  and  safety,  not  bnl3r  to  eure  but  to  prevent 
disease,  aiad  thus  the:  very  elements  form  subjects  of  its  inv«stigaK 
tiOn.  Your  ancestors  here  again  seem  tp^me  to  have  fbrestalleS 
modem  civilization.  Tove 'Water  enough  aiid  ample  enou^  for 
allmai^'s  wants  is  the  great'  cry  now  of  oit|r'la:rge  cj^ties  in  Borope,' 
thanks  to  the  teaddngs  ef  modem  hygieao.  If  I  am  not  mistakieni^ 
you*  ancestors,  especiBlly'  tlie  Brahmias,  had  gtasped  this  fe<ct  ^^at 
ago.  The  carcifuLpreservatioii  of  their  :dwn  wells  and  tanks  fromr 
contact  %  infeflpior  and  ukiokan  cartes,  the  scrupulous  cleamlinew 
of  the  v^ss^:  cubed' In  carqring^alid*preserving  waiter,  attd  the  haMP 
of  fire^ttebl  b4<^itlg^i]$<»imd  as  a>rel^<»us  obs^ftrauoej  all  deukjimi' 
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vMskixi  ibe  gveart  vtilne  jroar  £i»^f«tisier|i  t^t^hecbto  supplioei  of  p\ijfi6 
watoB^  And  now  scieue^  with.-ita  -  dnsmioai .  ie»ls  tnd  the  micrc^ 
^eopo^  demooAirales  a»  oleair  as  anj  prdbiem  in  EucUd  «a&  biar 
dlaxkbnsjbrated)--*^lftt  in  impim  vatav  lie  tb^  oontumiiiatiog^  getaft 
«£rfev6rSy  dikoleia,  dybeutery  and  oiiber.  iiiAeafi^.  JJnfottxmaMy^ 
you  have,  at  least  many  of  you,  long  lost  tbei  value  c^  tbis  wkdom,! 
mdtnot  only  are  your  wells  in  maiky.placeErlesaserupuloualy  clean, 
bui  your  babits  in  all  large  religknis  gatberinga  of  containinating^ 
&e  streams  and  wsterns^pplies,  tend  in  tbia  bot  dimaie  to  origin' 
mate  and  srinread'tbe  dreadful  epidemics  for  wbich  India  is  w 
fiunooB. . 

I  <^.Aiir  as  well  as  watev  fall^  nnd^  i^  inmiediate  attention  of 
the  pbysician;  It  is  more  etaential  eren  tbat  man  sbould  bave 
pnflfe  air  to  breatbe  tban  pure  water  to  iirink.  Floating  in  tb^ 
fllmoapbere  are  myriads  of  eontamiriating .  germs  against  wbieh* 
knowledge  iaai^  defend  its ;  and  simple  oon^ivanees  of  admission  or» 
^xoiusibn  of  dertain  winds  may  ini^  all  tbe  difference  in  tbifr 
Country  of  bealth-  or  siaknesff  in  a  bousebold 

<*  Food  of  all  sorts ;  the  abuse  oar  rigbtlnl  use  of  alcobolic  drinks  ;^ 
inpurities  in  food,  iibeir  detection  and  inetbods  of  removal — all. 
^bM  in  tbe  |n*esent*  day  under  tbe  province  of  tbe  intelligent' 
pbysiciiui.  And  bow  usefuMy  sucb  knowledge  may  be  turzked  to> 
tbe  benefit,  of  m&nkiiid  I  need  not,  I  am  sure^  reniind  Madtas^: 
#iiBcb  bias  not  yet  foirgottem  bow  tbe  bdld  and  i^gatfious  words  off 
its  Sanitary  Commissioner  .spoksii  in  time  ssv^d,  during  tbe  past. 
&mihe,  most.  pik)faably  bundredls  and  tbonks&nds  of  Ikvob  of 'our 
poor  felbw-8ub^t& '  »  .     .  > 

u  ^^£ut  casn  I  pass  over  tbe  sulgect  of  food,  witbout  mnking  i^oaaer 
aUusioD  to  tbe  late  dreadful  famine  wbicb  baa  visited  iM^  land!S> 
Bardon  me  tbe  wnetcbed  platitude^  but  without  £9od  wo  <^ease  tor 
oadst ;  this  is  too  ^f-evident^  but  what  does  not  asem  so  ad£^ 
^videnit^  altbon^  equaUy  true,  is  thai .  stian  can,  hy..  bis  /in^pannit^. 
i^td  the  rig^t  application  of  toienoe^  do  anudb  to  av^rt,  if  wA 
altogether  ptevent,  tfaete  calamxtoufi  .viidtataons.  I  ,am  not  goings 
to  suggest  wo  can  put  spots  on  tiie  bu%  if ,  it  ia  if^ly  owing  to  .the 
tton-toiMmlation  of  that  liitninaiy  )we  aite.indabted  to  the  iniluro  oC 
gitt  xia<»a^ons»  But  the  sun  is  Hot  0>n  inTontioli  of  t<>-^,  aild  X 
iQi^,:b«  $Uo9^,7irith  tbe  i^toa^  MqpMt  ior  zoj.  ftiond  Mti 
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EbgsbB,  to  sajiatiEi  whItiiuMift%!}i6  luAcI  ibatr  iisBM  iiaigrf  it  hb^ 
yeii  proTeH.  Bai  irlnti  hiatay  iaditbiMajr  tetidics  xia  id  ^Aai) 
wlifireos  in'thd  dadk  ages  ilttXDpe,  td  I  aaeid  before,  was  en»  teawi 
ring  Boeme  of  pssfciiMieaB  and  ftaanas,'  fkHninw  onder -impt^vedr 
iheiuiB  of  oaliiiVatnML  lunrie  pncfically  ceased  to  eziat.  Somcp 
karrestB,  of  oonrse^/ara  leae  pkntifiii  ihaot  otliiBrB,  aiid  ooeaskteaUj: 
there  la  partial  dbtaraaB,  but  famine^  each  as  we  have  had,  aire  now,) 
I  m&y  say^  nnkndwn. .  In  the  Bdtiah  lakas  we  hare  had  no  &znme> 
since  1847-.48,  when  the  potato  failure  caused  such  distreaa  in 
Ireland.  Now  what  was  the  course  pursued  by  the  people  of 
ifeh^land  after  this  famine  ?.  I  don't  remember  that  they  troubled' 
&em8elyee  much  about  spots  on  the  sun,  but  spota  on  Irish  culti- 
vatioii  were  very  efiM^^Uy  tubbed  out*— the  whole  system  of 
a^bultore  was  chaaagdd*  Agriculttiral  ooUegea  wexfe  started  anJE 
an  amount  of  attention  dixeoted  to  the  food  supply  of  the  peopler 
which  eventuated  in  almost  changing  the  face  of  the  country.  •  r 
Here  it  seems  to  me  you  have  a  most  splendid  opening  for  the 
educated  youths  of  this  country,  and  as  Government  has'  instituted, 
an  Agricultural  College  in  Madras  (and  if  I  had  any  voice  in  the 
matter  I  would  make  the  teaching  of  agriculture  compulsory  in' 
idi  our  Norioial  sdiciofo)  there  is  no  eaccuse  lb)?  acme  of  younoi' 
following  tliia  adence.  Of  what  may  be  done  in  thia  way  two^ 
examples  occur  to  moras 'I  write^  and  had  I  time  I  have  no  doubt: 
i^umberless  other  instances  could  be  adduced.  Thirty  years  ago^ 
Wynaad  was  a  jungle^  the  home  only  of  elephants, .  wild  boar| 
aiEunbur  and  fever.  It  was  almost  a  '  terra  incognita,'  save  to  the 
adventuroua  travellers  who  made  a  ^ort  cut  through  it  from  the 
Western  Coast  to  Mysore.  It"  is  no^  the  home  of  hundreds  olP 
venturesome  and  intelligent  Englishmen,  who  employ  tho^aanda 
of  your  fellow  countrymen  in*  the  cultivation  of  eofiee  and  cinchana^ 
The  denae  jpnglea  are  gradually  beuig  converted  into  fruitiEol 
phintatioiia^  and  I  preaumte  the  value  of  the  property  may  now  bo 
ef^timated  at  milUona  I  And  fcosfi  oultivation  fever  flies  1  Axe, 
l^^re  no^  coimtlesa  tr^eta  of  land  in  India  waiting  only  industry 
and  aoieQee  t^  be  thua  converted  juato  amiling  gardens^  «mply 
repaying,  aa'tu^tjure  alwiaya  generoua^y  Yepa^Si  l^^e  wl^o  cidtivate^ 
her  f  How  cultivation  affecta  even  climates  and  calla  down  aa  it 
were  rain  from  Heaven,  I  may  cite  to  you  the  aingnlar  change 
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fridck  has  odme  over  that  'tracl;  of  land  tinroagh  whridi  the  Sues 
Quial  has  been  ovfe  Bitkherio  rain  was  quite  vnkndwnihere^  btit. 
s<KW  oyer  and  again  the  astonished  Arab  is  witness  of  what  to  hi 
^ould.have  been  iatmsAy,  a  stnoige  phenooiieBosi,  ;a  vefreshing^^ 
shower.  Is  it  not  possible  and  eren  probable  that  well  disBofced 
i^ostsy  in  planting  IbiestSy  damming  onr  rivers^  opening  np  irci- 
gation  works  and  making  tanks,  wotdd.*thnH  beneficiallj  ehanga 
onr  dimate  in  Southern  India  and  avett  our  rain  fiunines  f* 

Dr.  Fumell  went  on  to  say  that  the  study  of  medicine 
was  one  -which  the  "shrew<J,  patient,  clear  intellects  of  tha 
people"  of  India,  "especially  ti^e. Brahmins,  would. master 
and  adorn."  ,He  regretted  that  medicine  did  not.reoeive  ia 
England  the  honour  as  a  profession  to  which  it  was  entitled, 
but  he  hoped  that  '*  just  as  in  the  fairy  tales,  tie  resplendent 
Prince  ftppears  at  last  with  the  glass  slipper  and  elevates  poor 
Cinderella  to  her  proper  sphere,  so  some  far-seeing  and 
^)enevolent  statesman,  some  Lord  He;rbert  of  Lea,  wiU  come 
and  place  medipine  ie^  h^r  proper  |J.ace,  so  that  not  only  its 
sons  fibaU  be  honoured  (which  is  after  all  a  ^secondaIy  con.- 
sideration),  but  the  voices  of  its  'ancients'  listenod  to  when 
they  speak  of  what  they  know,  and  the  subjects  of  our 
Gracious  Empress  saved,  from  unnecessary  suffering  and 
pestilence."  He  then  expressed  some  parting  wishes  for  the 
success  of  the  graduates  whom  he  was  addressing,  and  con-, 
Qluded  in  the  following  words : — 

''If  any  among  you  take  up  the  paths  I  hav6  indicated, 
medicine  or  agriculture,  your  ^es  will  be  pestilence  and  famine, 
and  they  slay  myriads  compared  to  the  puny  efG^rts  of  man^s 
bloodiest  wars.  These  be  fb^nen  worthy  of  your  steel,  and  if 
tiiere  shall  arise  am<mgst  youddme  one  who,  by-  his  genius  and' 
acquirements,  shall  show  his  countrymen  how  to  avoid,  or  amply 
xiiitagflte' these  evils,  he  will,  even  should  hei  escs^  decoration,  be 
amply  honoured  in  the  plaudits  of  a  grtitefiil  posterity*" 
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BENGAL  BEANCH— ZENANA  TEACHING. 


Mrs.  J.  B.  Knight,  one  of  the  Hpn*  Sees.:  of  the^  Beogal 
Brancli  of  the  National  Indian  Association,  has  forwarded  to 
us  the  following,  prospectus  whfeh  their  Conmaittee  have 
issued  respeoting  the  Zenana  teaching  which  is  being  started 
for  natiTe  ladies.  The  list  of  bdoks  may  be  considered  to  be 
pTovisional.  Should  others  be  found  to  be  preferable  they  will 
be  adopted  by  the  Committee  instead,  or  in  addition  to^  those 
already  selected.  If  the  heads  of  native  families  take  up  this 
scheme  and  give  their  support  to  it,  it  may  prove  very  effective. 
Its  supoess  depends  greatly  on,  their  oo^opemtian  as  weU  as,  of 
ooQise,  oii  the  sdeetibn  of  teachers  ^and  cm  the  organization  of 
the  work.  We  shsJl  be'  glad  to  be  supplied  wStt  particulars 
of  the  Tcsults  of  this  useful  endeavbur  to  promote  Ihdian 
ladies'  home  education.' 

''laopeiiiDg  the  wxMpk  of  Zenaua  teachiBg  ifn^^r,  tl^Q  ausipioes 
of  the  National  Indian  Association/ the  CoBunitt^e  desire  to  set 
forth  the  principles  by  which  they  will  be  guided. 

"It  tUs  their  wkh  to  give  a  plain  sotrtid  education;  avoiding 
Bnperficial  aooomptid^htii^td  except  as  atimuloa  and  rewafd.    '        ^ 

'^  The  adviee  of  ia^peridHced  teachers  has  been  adopted  in  the 
aeleotion  of  the  coi^rse  of  books  to  be  used  in  teabhing.  The 
gradation  is  easy^  and  AS- it>  will  be  continually  enforced  upon  the 
teachers  that  tbfe  ptrpiis'  rsit&t  be  made  fully  to  understand' each 
book  before  pibeeedib^  to  the  next,  it  is  hoped  that  the  progress 
will  be  fairly  rapid  and  gmiuine. 

"  It  is  hoped  that  in  this  way  the  difficulty  met  with  fn  fixing 
firmly  in  the  minds  of  native  pupils'  the  knowledge  acquired  Will 
be  in  a  great  measure  obviated.  ■     •    > 

"  The  course  will  embrace  reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography, 
arithmetic,  some  history,  and  domestic  needlework,  including  cutting- 
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ont,  making,  mending  and  darning.  Fancy  needlework  will  be 
taught  only  as  a  reward  for  proficiency  in  hoosefaold  needlework.  In 
carrying  out  this  role  with  regard  to  needlework  some  difficulty  is 
anticipated  Irom  the  known  pre^rence  of  Zenanar  pupUs  for  fancy 
work,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  guardians  of  the  pupils  will  support 
the  teacher  in  this  and  similar  ^i|es. 

**  A  list  of  the  books  to  be  used  in  te^aching  is  annexed,  from 
♦which  it  will  be  seen—  - 

''1.     That  Sectuiiui  teaching  is  absolutely  avoided. 

'<  2,  That  ^Oie  books  laost  ftee  foom  imptiritiei  hare  beeii 
ad^ed.  At  th^  oonclusiffii  of  ttiis  couiose  it  -^rill  be  iikfiAim^ 
the.  Committee  to  prpvide  the  pupils  with  pure  literature  for  \l^eif 
further  reading.. 

"  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Committee  to  meet,  so.  far  as  they  knqw 
them^  the  wishes  of  the  parents  and  guardians,  and  all  suggestions 
find  objections  made  by  them  will  be  fully  considered. 

<^  To  further  this  end  forms  will  be  provided  shewing  in  tietail 
thQ  subjects  taugbt*  .Thm  the  teadbten  will  he  required  to  submit 
monthly  to  the  guardian  <jf  ^qh  pupil^  an4  it  i&  requestcid  tliat  J^ 
will  fully  record  therein  his  satii&ction,;  or  otherwise,  with  th^ 
teaching ;  and  particularly  his  conviction  that  no  attempt  is  beiQg 
made  to  interfere  with  the  religious  belief  of  the  pupil,  as  every 
tea<dier  employed  by  this  Association  will  be  pledged  to  the 
primaple  of  non-interference." 


Bengali  Course. 
1st  Eeader 


>.d  «^  '}^ 


Satcowrie  Dutt. 


^hjflhu  Shika,  .3rd  Part 
l^odhodoy. 

Shishu  Pat,  Ist  Part. 
Charapat  I.,  IL,  III. 
Bhugol  Shutra. 
Lobaram's  Grammar, 
^^istpries  of  India  and  Bengal. 
Bengali  Arithmetic. 


JSnglish  Course. 
P,  0.  Sircar's  Series. 
The  Boyal  Reader. 
Sircar's  Child's  1st  Grammar* ; 
Douglas'  Grammar. 
Chatterjee's   Outlines  of  Mof 

derm  Creography. 
Collier's  Histories. 
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THE  INDIAN  MOTSEE-INrLAW.— REPLIES. 


The  paper  on  the  Indian  inother-in-law,  which  appeared 
in  the  December  Journai,  is  said  to  pre^eiit  a  .one  8ide4 
picture  of  an  Indian  honsehold,  and  it  has  called  forth  the 
following  replies.  Mr.  B.  M.  Malabari's  descriptions  aire 
probably  not  overdrawn  in  regard  to  particular  cases,  but 
there  must  be  a  great  number  of  families  where  the  mother- 
in-law  exercises  a  kindly  sway,  and  acts  in  her  position  with 
gentleness  and  discretion.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  bad 
consequences  of  the  early  majrriage  system  that  the  brid^.  an4 
bridegroom  are  from  their  age  unfit  to  commence  an  inde- 
pendent life  (besides  that  custom  keeps  families  associated); 
and  they  are  therefore  always  liable  to  be  treated  oppressively. 


THE  INDIAN  MOTHER-IN-LAW. 

A     B  E  P  L  Y. 

It  is  no  little  grati&cation  to  see  the  pagQs  of  this  Jouraal 
filled  month  after  .month  with  much  good^  useful,  and  valuable 
information.  Noj  can  the  object  of  this  Association  be  mor^ 
efiectually  secured  than  by  inviting  the  ri&isg  Indian  geperation, 
who  have  tasted  the  fruits  of  Wei^tern  education  and  civilizatioo^ 
to  supply  through  this  ohannel  to  their  British  readers .  some 
knowledge  about  the  sooial  condition  of  the  people  of  India,  tb^ 
extreme  ignoranee  ,of  whhh  amougst  oi^r  rulers  cannot  be  t|0^ 
.eagerly  deplored. 

That  the  social  atidznor^l  status  of  India  requires  no  mcour 
siderable  change^  according  to  the  modern  Eu^op^an  not^i<;m3,  admit^ 
of  no  doubt,  but  how*  siucb  a  change  is  to  be  ejected  or  brought 
about  is  another  question.  ,■  ,  \ 

If  we  are.  minded  to  pres^v^  the  outward  asp^t  of  a  timf^ 
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honoured  edifice,  whilst;  desirous  of  introducing  some  material 
changes  in  its  internal  structure  to  suit  the  growing  demands  of 
our  convenience  and  taste,  we  cannot  carry  out  our  scheme  by 
indifferently  using  .  the  spade  without  the  danger  or  risk  of 
demolishing  the  building  altogether,  but  no  doubt  if  we  proceeded 
delicately  without  handling  the  old  walls  too  roughly  there  is 
every  probable  chance  to  succeed.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  there- 
lore,  whilst  on  the  one  hand  we  are  anxious  to  introduce  such 
w^bimB  in  our  social  cirde  as  to  raise  the  standard  of  oUr  moi^i^j 
on,  .a  par  with  that  of  Europe,  or  so  near  thereto  as  we  can  safely 
approaqh,  we  must  not  on  the  other  be  too  quick  tempered  and 
led  away  by  adopted  passions  to  decry  or  degrade,  nay  misrepre- 
sent, perhaps  unconsciously,  or  by  a  sudden  impulse  of  enthusiasm, 
or  by  a  love  for  the  change  and  novelty  of  human  fashions  "  the 
whole  that  exists  "  indiscriminately.  Whilst  to  secure  and  promote 
the  happiness  of  the  present  and  future  generations  is  our  principal 
goal,  we, must  not  be  over-hasty,  or  over-anxious,  or;  indiscreet  in 
Wiorking  QUIT  way  towards  it  to  wound  by  our  actions  or  by  our  words 
the  tender  susceptibilities  of  our  elders.  Qf  course  I  do  not  mean  that 
we  should  show  a  blind  reverence  to  all  their  superstitious  notions, 
but  if  the  desired  end  can  be  tittained  by  such  temperate  and 
judicious  means  as  would  least  ruffle  ^  their  deep-rooted  feelings, 
reason  and  justice  demand  that  we  should  give  a  decided  preference 
to  those  means.  Above  all  we  must  in  no  way  exaggerate  or  over- 
i^site  our  case  so  as  to  mislead  or  prejudice  the  outside  world, 
especially  when  the  latter  is  acknowledged  by  us  to  be  the  chief 
factor  in  the  work  of  our  future  moral  greatness^  • 

It  is  my  painful  lot  to  bring  the  last  indictment  against  Mr. 
Malabari's  article  in  the  foregoing  number  of  this  Journal,  entitled 
^ The  Indian  Mother-in-Law.^'  I  h&venot  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing that  gentleman  either  personally' or  by  reputation,  nor  until 
this  day  did  I  know  in  which  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  India  he 
enrolled  his  name,  the  very  fact  which,  I  am  sure,  will  acquit  me  of 
any  ill-ffeeling  or  malice  against  Mr.  Mal^ari.  It  is  therefore 
heedless  for  me  to  remark  that  any  harsh  criticism  which  may 
iippe&r  in  these  pages,  and  which  I  shall  make  my  best  endeavours 
to  avoid  where  I  can  with  justice  and  consisteiEcy;  will  I  hope  be 
"^pl&inly  understood  as  impeaching  his  citings  and  not  his  motive. 
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Let  me  frankly  admit  at  once^  and  so  far  I  am  with  Mr. 
Malabari,  that  the  system  of  mother-in-law  in  India  is  one  of  the 
many  social  grievances  nnder  which  that  unfortunate  country 
suffers.  No  one  will  rejoice  more  than  I  to  see  its  name  blotted 
out  of  the  pag^s  of  its  future  ethical  history.  It  is  in  some  degree 
repulsive  to  the  moral  feelings  of  the  civilized  world.  But  I  am 
very  far  indeed  from  sharing  the  wild  notions  of  Mr.  Malabari 
who  ascribes  to  it  a  character  of  the  most  heinous  oppressioUi  un- 
surpassed in  its  rigour  by  any  slavery  of  the  worst  type  ever 
known  to  mankind.  There  is  I  say  some  truth  in  his  story,  but 
unfortunately^  m  describing  it^  instead  of  scrupulously  confining 
himself  to  bare  facts,  he  so  recklessly  overshoots  the  mark  that 
what  credibility  and  attention  he  might  have  fEiirly  claimed  in  the 
first  instance  he  soon  forfeits  by  his  present  representation  or 
rather  misrepresentation  of  it. 

No  rational  Indian  or  any  one  who  has  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  Indian  society  can  fail  to  see  that  by  his  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  this  system  Mr.  Malabari  has  done  a  great  injustice, 
unintentionally  I  have  no  doubt,  to  the  whole  community  of 
India.  I  fear  it  can  have  no  other  ejQEect  but  to  support  the 
somewhat  just  suspicion  of  its  elderly  members  about  the  ''anni- 
hilating" propensity  of  their  educated  youths.  Besides  it  is 
calculated  to  misguide  the  British  public,  for  whose  knowledge 
chiefly  I  presume  it  is  intended,  or  else  cui  bono  ? 

Any  one  w)io  has  once  glanced  through  Mr.  Malabari's  article 
will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  he  pays  more  homage  to  the  art  of 
writing  than  to  his  theme,  and  it  is  but  fair  that  I  should  give  him 
due  credit  for  the  clearness,  lucidity  and  forc^ .  with  which  he 
expresses  himself  in  a  foreign  tongue,  though  he  too  is  not 
quite  free  oftentimes  from  the  exuberance  of  highfiown  and 
idle  verbosity. 

Bat  my  humble  opinion  is  that  a  passionate  and  unrestrained 
declamation  is  a  haphazard  remedy  for  evils ;  it  may  have  its 
desired  efiect  or  it  may  provoke  resistance  more  stubborn  than 
ever.  Mild  persuasion  and  good  example  may  achieve  better 
results.  At  all  events  you  shall  have  rendered  a  great  service  to 
the  society  if  you  can  succeed  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  people  to 
the  damaging  and  obstructive  influence  of  those  evils  on  its.  future 
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dev^opment,  and  depend  upon  it  by  thus  awakening  their  con- 
science you  shall  have  advanced  many  steps  towards  gaining  your 
object. 

And  after  all  an  Indian  mother-in-law  is  not  such  a  detestable 
creature  as  Mr.  Malabari  seeks  to  convince  his  readers.  She  is  no 
doubt  far  from  blameless,  but  this,  I  submit,  would  be  the  case 
in  every  society  situated  in  circumstances  identical  with  those  of 
the  Indians. 

Nothing  requires  more  delicacy  and  thought  than  the  manner 
in  which  you  criticise  any  social  custom  of  a  people.  Historically 
traditional  and  conservative,  instances  amongst  them  are  tifot 
wanting  where  even  if  a  custom  is  proved  to  be  an  evil  of  the 
deepest  dye,  and  its  manifest  harm  fulness  is  brought  home  to  their 
minds,  still  age  and  habit  have  helped  it  to  take  such  a  deep  root 
in  them  that  it  is  found  impossible  to  suppress  or  abolish  it  in  any 
other  way  but  one  of  the  following,  viz.  : — (1)  Either  by  undis- 
puted authority  of  a  powerful  despotic  Government,  er  (2)  by 
sanction  of  the  majority  of  people  under  the  influence  of  civiliifa- 
tion.  But  besides  these  two  principal  remedies  there  is  a  third, 
which  to  my  mind  is  equally  effective,  if  not  more  sure,  and  that  is 
for  the  advanced  and  leading  members  of  the  society  to  propound 
and  propagate  their  newly  acquired  doctrines  amongst  their  more 
unfortunate  brethren  in  such  moderate  and  inoffensive  way  as  is 
least  calculated  to  provoke  their  hostility  and  indignation,  and  the 
rule  applies  more  strongly  where  the  mass  of  population  is  a  victim 
of  non-civilization  and  ignorance,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  case 
in  India. 

Now  let  us  calmly  consider  what  is  this  crying  evil,  the  Indian 
mother-in-law — upon  whom  Mr.  Malabari  invokes  the  curse  of  the 
civilized  world.  He  traces  its  source  to  infant  marriage  ;  granted, 
and  I  go  further  still ;  I  say  want  of  female  education  is  another 
cause,  but  our  immediate  concern  here  is  to  judge  the  effect  and 
not  the  causes  of  the  system  which,  at  any  future  and  suitable 
occasion,  I  shall  h6  perfectly  prepared  to  go  into.  But,  indeed, 
there  is  one  remark  I  cannot  here  forbear  from  making,  that  surely 
the  efforts  of  a  reformer  ought  to  be  directed  in  laying  his  axe  at 
the  root  of  the  tree  which  bears  the  evil  fruit  and  not  to  wast^ 
his  time,  strength  and  energy  in  plucking  the  obstinate^  evergrar 
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ing  fruit  wMch  has  its  nutrition  regalaxly  supplied  and  re^birth 
secured  over  and  over  again  so  long  as  the  mother  tree  stands 
nnhurt. 

Mr.  Malabari  is  generous  enough  to  concede  that  the  miserable 
wife  of  the  future  is  "  petted  and  indulged  to  her  heart's  content 
by  her  mother-in-law  "  until  she  becomes  a  wife  de  mensa  et  thoro 
in  its  real  sense ;  meantime  she  is  quite  an  object  of  adoration,  "  the 
daughter  of  my  heart."     But  woe  betide  the  poor  wife  if  she  dares 
to  enter  the  threshold  of  matrimony  in  earnest.     "  There  is  no  more 
petting  now,  no  more  cooing  song  of  *  she  is  the  daughter  of  my  heart."' 
"The  mother-in-law  now  appears  in  her  true  colours.     There  is 
grim  determination  on  her  face,  never  to  be  satisfied.     Her  features 
wear  a  perpetual  growl.     Her  nose  is  often  turned  up,  and  fury^ 
witch,  ill-omened  owl,  dark-souled  sorceress,  such  are  the  themes 
to  which  she  tunes  her  conversation."     Poor  unearthly  wretch  I 
These  symptoms  sound  more  of  lunacy   than   rationality,   more 
fiendish   than   womanlike.     No   cause  of   provocation  is   as  yet 
shown.     The  wild  versatility  is  solely  occasioned,  so  far  as  we  can 
guess,  by  the  rude  intrusion  of  that  impudent,  peace-disturbing 
imp  "Cupid."    But  our  writer's  reverie  does  not  end  here,  he  gives  us 
a  very  succinct,  graphic  and  interesting  account  of  the  life  of  slavery 
which  is  in  store  for  the  unfortunate  young  woman.     She  is  to  be 
"  a  slave,  the  slave  of  slaves,  the  meanest  and  most  neglected  of 
the  household  menials ;"  a  slavery,  I  apprehend,  worse  than  any 
experienced  by  the  savages  of  Africa  themselves,  only  that  Mr. 
Malabari   forgets   the    whipping-post,   but   to   be   sure  he  gives 
us  something  more  soothing.     "  See,"  says  the  vehement  moralist, 
*'  how  she  passes   her   day  ;    she   has   to   get   up   at   the   small 
hours  of  morning,  do  the  kitchen  work,  wash  the  foul  linen,  grind 
corn,  fetch  water  for  drink  and  ablution,  and  work  for  the  family. 
And  yet,  whatever  she  does,  she  does  amiss.     Does  she  get  up  at 
an  early  hour  ?  oh,  the  midnight  witch  !  it  is  to  consult  with  the 
dark  genii  of  the  well  for  the  ruin  of  her  adopted  family.     Is  she 
indisposed  %  the  ungrateful  hypocrite  !  it  is  to  shirk  the  morning 
duties.     Does  she  weep  when  the  dear  mother-in-law  breaks  the 
waterpot  against  her  head  1"     (I  should  like  to  know  who  does 
not).     "She  is  an  ill-omened  owl.     Does  she  look  unconcerned 
when  she  \a  reproved  1  she  is  an  incorrigible  wanton."     Enough 
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enough  !  even  sentimentalism  itself  loses  its  charms  when  it  over* 
steps  its  proper  limit.  iSther  Mr.  Malabari  is  on  his  subject  an  unin- 
formed man  himself  or  he  is  too  sanguine  of  his  readers'  credulitj. 
He  evidently  ignores  all  idea  of  the  *  classification  *  of  a  society. 
He  totally  forgets  the  *  degrees '  of  influence  a  system,  be  it  good  or 
be  it  bad,  has  amongst  its  different  rank?,  entirely  in  proportion  to  the 
light  of  civilization,  education  and  moral  truth  which  is  thrown  into 
them.  His  explanation  for  the  moderation  of  the  mother-in-law's 
oppression  amongst  the  Parsees  is  purely  speculative.  I  have  known 
many  a  family  where  marriages  have  taken  place  between  non- 
relatives  and  yet  not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  alleged  cruelty  can 
be  traced  to  them  except  amongst  the  lowest  of  the  low,  the  most 
ignorant,  which  is  no  exception  at  all.  The  same  observation  can 
be  applied  to  the  majority  of  the  Hindus,  who  I  am  sure  will 
indignantly  deny  the  monstrous  charge  hurled  at  their  heads,  more 
monstrous  than  the  waterpot  which  crushes  the  tender  head  of  th& 
woe-begone  daughter-in-law.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Mr. 
Malabari  in  his  too  zealous  a  sympathy  for  the  "real  sufferers,"  wha 
are  but  a  small  fraction,  totally  sets  at  nought  the  ruling  principles^ 
which  govern  the  gradation  of  society,  and  thus  indifferently  uses 
the  criterion  which  he  drew  exclusively  from  one  section  to  the 
whole  community  at  large. 

In  conclusion  I  may  sum  up  my  reply  to  Mr.  Malabari  in  these 
few  words  :  that  the  system  savours  of  evil  and  is  detrimental  to  the 
well-being  and  advancement  of  society  nobody  can  deny,  but  it  is 
not  so  terribly  barbarous  and  shocking  as  he  represents.  That  it 
is  only  one  of  the  innumerable  wheels  of  a  complicated  machine 
and  you  cannot  safely  suspend  the  individual  action  of  one  of  its 
members  unless  you  are  prepared  to  remodel  it  as  a  whole.  That 
it  will  die  its  natural  death  with  the  growth  of  enlightenment 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  but  in  its  present  existence  it  is 
in  no  way  unnatural,  because  it  is  the  Divine  law  of  Providence 
that  in  a  family  where  the  members  of  more  than  one  generation 
dwell  under  the  same  roof  with  the  parents  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  latter  should  be  highly  respected,  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  end  to  the  breach  of  peace  and  happiness,  the  rare 
blessings  of  society. 

London,  3rd  December,  1878.  H.  N.  Vakeel. 
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THE  mDIAN  MOTHER-IN-LAW. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

I  have  read  with  much  astpnishment  and  pain  in  the  last 
month's  Journal  an  aocount  of  the  '^ Indian  mother-in-law"  written 
I  presume,  by  a  Parsi  gentleman  of  Bombay,  judging  by  the 
name.  His  account  of  the  treatment  which  young  Hindu  wives 
receive  from  their  mothers-in-law  seems  to  me  so  strange  and  is  so 
little  in  accordance  with  all  I  know  on  the  subject  that  I  shall  be 
glad  if  you  will  permit  me  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
matter. 

"  English  philanthropy,"  the  writer  says,  "has  done  battle  with 
many  an  evil  genius  of  this  country.  It  has  considerably  shaken 
the  power  of  caste  and  custom,  and  well  nigh  exorcised  the  demons 
of  ignorance  and  superstition.  It  has  discovered  wisdom  and 
valour  in  our  men,  and  purity  and  virtue  in  our  women."  One  of 
the  social  evils  of  this  country,"  hd  says,  is  the  '^  Indian  mother- 
in-law,"  who  in  this  case  is  the  *'  mother  of  the  bridegroom  elect." 
When  the  new  made  wife  enters  for  permanent  residence  the 
house  of  her  husband's  mother^  her  state  we  are  told  is  that  of  a 
slave,  or  rather  'of  a  slave  of  slaves,  that  in  fact  of  the  meanest  an4 
most  neglected  of  household  drudges.  The  formidable  mother-in- 
law  "  appears  in  her  true  colours."  There  are  no  more  pettings 
for  her  daughter-in-law,  but  perpetual  complaints  of  her  work  in 
most  abusive  language.  She^s  called  a  "  fury,  a  witch,  an  ill* 
omened  owl,  a  dark  souled  sorceress,"  and  the  like.  Sometimes 
the  mother-in-law  breaks  a  water  pot  against  her  head,  and  in  fine 
ill-treats  her  in  a  most  brutal  and  shocking  manner.  The  boy- 
husband,  who  has  been  at  school  for  six  hours  of  the  day,  coming 
home  in  tJbe  evening  takes  part  in  the  trial  of  his  wife  before  the 
court  of  his  mother,  with  its  jury  of  neighbourly  housewives. 
The  boy  at  the  summing  up  of  the  case  being  instigated  by  the 
malign  influence  of  all  present  becomes  enraged,  and  ultimately 
joins  his  mother  in  maltreating  his  unoffending  wife.  Lastly,  we 
are  told  that  this  treatment  is  the  cause  of  frequent  suicide  bj 
young  wives,  an  evil  which  '^  we  can  safely  trace  "  in  many  cases  to 
the    misrepresentation  of   the  mothers-in-law,,  and    the    brutal 
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violence  of  husbands,  who  are  said  to  maim^  to  brand,  or  to  bite 
off  the  nose  and  ears  of  their  wives ;  and  in  fact  the  mother-in-law 
is  at  the  bottom  of  every  mischief. 

We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  what  he  states  of  the  effects  of 
Eoglish  philanthropy  ;  we  are  delighted  to  accept  the  praise  of 
^r.  Knighton  when  he  says  that  Indian  daughters  are  ^'  modds  of 
tuxyniardy  ex^seUence ;"  but  if  this  be  so,  how  does  it  come  to  pass  that 
these  same  daughters  became  as  mothers-in-law  such  brutal  and 
pitiless  tyrants,  or  that  these  despicable  young  husbands  mahi^e 
in  the  end  to  acquire  the  wisdom  and  yalour  with  which  Indians 
are  here  credited  ? 

The  faults  of  this  paper  consist  in  its  sweeping  generalizations. 
As  far  as  Hindus  are  concerned  no  exception  b  made.  It  is  not  a 
few  bad  mothers-in-law  that  are  spoken  of;  on  the  contrary,  no 
others  are  implied  or  alluded  to.  Such  sweeping  generalizations 
are  plainly  inconsistent  with  nature  and  experience. 

Surely  India  is  not  inhabited  by  one  or  two  sets  of  people  only, 
but  there  are  numerous  nationalities  there.  How  then  is  he  justi- 
fied in  generalizing  his  attack  by  using  the  term  "  Indian  mother- 
in-law,"  while  it  is  the  Hindu  people  whom  he  has  in  his  mind. 
I  am  glad  that  he  has  excluded  the  Muhammadans,  although  primd 
/ode,  people  might  be  led  to  believe  that  they  also  come  under  the 
tyrannical  sway  of  the  mother-in-law ;  but  he  says,  '^Muhammadans 
are  very  fortunate  in  this  respect."  As  I  am  myself  a  Muham- 
inadan  you  might  ask  me  what  reasons  I  have  for  interfering  with 
the  subject  which  does  not  concern  me  in  the  least,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  except  that  in.  fairness  and  justice  I  wish  to  speak 
for  my  Hindu  brethren. 

Having  come  from  that  part  of  the  empire,  I  mean  Bengal, 
where  the  Hindu  population  is  far  greater  than  at  Bombay,  or  I 
might  fairly  say  greater  than  anywhere  else  in  the  empire,  and 
having  been  fkmiliar  all  my  life  with  their  customs  and  habits, 
and  ^associated  with  them  almost  every  day  of  my  lifef,  I  dasB 
myself  with  them  in  fellow-feeling  and  sympathy,  and  cannot 
avoid  protesting  against  the  monstrous  injustice  done  them  in 
iis  writer's  description  of  the  Indian  mother-in-law. 

We  are  told  that  the  'Himid  new-made  wife"  wh^  she  enters 
the  house  of  her  mother-in-law,  instead  of  becoming  a|i  object  of 
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&|fection  and  kind  tr^tment,  ia  thrown  ioto  an  abject  state  of 
misery  and  drudgery  ;  instead  of  finding  a  happy  and  agreeable 
home  she  enters  the  house  aa  a  slave — nay,  the  slave  of  slaves,  the 
meanest  and  most  neglected  of  household  meni^ls»  and  exposed  to 
wery  cruelty  and  ill-treatment.  People,  dare  not  maltreat  their  . 
servants  because  thei^e  is  engrejiraj  (or  English  government),  but 
there  is  no  fear  as .  regards  this  so-called  slave  or  meanest  menial* 
Engrejwaj  does  not  go  so  far,  I  suppose.  It  seems.);©  me  quite  aa 
absurd  thing  that  those  inhuman  practices  go  on  inside  the  house 
and  yet  neither  the  father-in-law  of  the  girl,  nor  her  husband,  nor 
anyone  related  to  her  takes  any  cognizance  of  them.  How  can  it 
be  possible,  or  how  can  we  trust  ourselves  that  there  ever  should 
exist  suqh  barbarous  practices  1  I  do  not  know  as  far  as  experience 
goes  that  any  nation  cares. so  much  aa  the  Indians  do  in  the  task 
of  marrying  their  children.  If  an  Indian  mother -has  any  care  in 
this  world  it  surely  centres  in  her  anxiety  aa  regards  the  marriage 
of  her  children.  I  need  not  touch  farther  on  this  point  after  the 
interesting  paper  of  Mr.  Mankar  on  "Hindu  Marriages." 

We  are  not  told  how  the  writer  reconciles  this  brutal  treatmwit 
with  the  charming  picture  of  beauty  and  grace  and  goodness 
which  he  previously  draws  of  Hindu  girls.  We  are  not  told  how 
creatures  so  good  aud  interesting  as  girls  should  be  turned  into 
heartless  tyrants  by  the  mere  fact  of  becoming  mothers-in-law,  or 
how  those  whom  they  have  victimised  should  when  becoming 
mothers-in-law  themselves  repeat  on  other  innocents  the  cruelty 
from  which  they  have  so  keenly  sufiered.  One  would  think  that 
their  own  experience  would  have  the  effect  of  filling  their  minds 
with  love  and  sympathy  rather  than  with  harshness  and  hatred. 

He  says  he  can  cite  instances  which  would  make  our  akin' 
creep^  but  individual  instances  do  not  cover  all  that  is  implied  in 
the  term  "  Indian  mother-in-law."  It  may  be  perfectly  true  that 
he  has  had  such  experiences  in  Bombay,  but  if  so  then  he  ought 
to  have  confined  himself  to  that  part  only,  instead  of  indulging  in 
sweeping  generalizations. 

A  word  about  the  beating,  maiming,  branding,  or  biting  off  of- 
the  nose  or  ears  of  wives.  He  asserts  without  hesitation  that 
tiieBe  chaises  are: no  exaggeration.  I  only  know  that  I  £>r  one 
Iwvse  xtoflrev  befora  hettd.  of  sciEoh  thing?.    Doiea  he  mean  that  they 
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are  done  among  edncated  people,  or  in  the  better  classes  generallj  f 
If  not,  why  not  make  distinctions  ? 

0  mother-in-law  !  have  you  no  words  to  speak  out  in  your 
defence  ?  or  are  you  to  keep  quiet  under  these  aspersions  ?  Poor 
woman  I  how  badly  you  are  treated  by  your  own  countryman  I 
How  detestably  your  life,  which  was  known  to  be  pure  and  simple^ 
affectionate  and  loving,  is  misrepresented  to  the  civilized  races  of 
the  world  through  the  medium  of  a  Journal  which  is  so  widely 
spread !  ^  / 

1  trust  I  have  said  enough  to  show  the  injustice  of  such 
sweeping  accusations  as  are  made  in  the  paper  in  question.  The 
writer  himself  must,  I  think,  on  reflection  feel  that  he  has  not 
justified  his  positions  by  anything  like  tangible  evidence,  while  he 
has  failed  to  perceive  that  the  praises  which  he  has  bestowed  on 
Indian  women  in  one  portion  of  their  lives  are  clearly  contra- 
dictory of  the  charges  which  he  has  brought  against  them  at 
another  portion. 

Syud  Abdub  Kahman,  F.S.S. 
London,  11  th  December,  1878. 


MORAL  TEACHING. 


"A  Thousand  Life  Mottoes"  is  the  title  of  a  small  moral 
manual  lately  published  at  Calcutta,  which  originated  thus. 
Its  writer  was  one  day  visiting  a  native  school  in  Bengal,  and 
lie  noticed  an  illuminated  motto  on  the  wall.  The  head- 
master said  that  it  was  the  gift  of  Henry  Woodrow,  Esq.,  at 
that  time  Inspector  of  Schools.  It  was  the  well  known  old 
English  motto,  "Manners  maketh  man."  This  one  recalled' 
others  that  the  visitor  had  seen  in  his  boyhood  on  the  walls 
of  the  Franklin  School  at  Boston,  U.S.A.,  "  to  which,"  lie 
adds,  "I  was  more  or  less  indebted  for  abiding  moral  im-. 
pressions."  He  began  to  make  a  collection  of  brief  moral 
sentences,  and  printing  some  he  distributed  them  to  masters 
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of  schools,  suggesting  that  each  motto  might  be  made  in  turn 
the  subject  of  a  short  moral  lesson,  illustrated  by  facts, 
parables  and  stories. 

The  little  book  we  refer  to  is  therefore  an  attempt  to 
solve  practically  one  of  the  educational  questions  of  the 
present  time — one  which  has  a  special  importance  in  regard 
to  India — ^the  possibility  and  desirability  of  moral  teaching 
in  schools.  There  are  frequent  complaints  made  that  English 
education  in  India  is  too  exclusively  intellectual.  From  the 
first  day  at  school  to  the  last  day  at  College  the  Indian  boy 
takes  up  subject  after  subject  of  graduated  difiSculty  till  his 
education  is  considered  ended.  He  starts  in  a  groove  and  is 
carried  forward  in  it  till  he  leaps  out  into  another  groove, 
that  of  his  profession.  A  great  part  of  his  early  years  is 
spent  on  the  learning  of  English,  the  remainder  on  the  studies 
which  lead  up  to  his  examinations.  The  result  is  not  unsuc- 
cessful in  its  kind.  The  pupil's  agile  powers  are  hard  afc 
work  ;  he  often  surprises  his  tutors  by  the  quickness  of  his 
intelligence  ;  and  if  his  mental  training  is  carefully  conducted 
he  may  prove  clever  and  capable  in  life.  But  this  education 
has  not  that  wholeness  which  would  result  from  a  less  merely 
intellectual  system.  The  boy's  t/cachers  devote  themselves  to 
their  special  field — ^the  cultivation  of  his  mental  capacity; 
but  there  is  another  field — ^that  of  conscience  and  the  conduct 
of  life,  which  is  of  supreme  importance,  and  where  rank 
weeds  will  spring  up  if  no  care  is  taken  to  secure  the  soil  for 
better  growths. 

The  Indian  youth  of  the  present  day  is  in  a  position  that 
must  be  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  sound 
and  firm  moral  principles.  He  is  early  brought  face  to  faca 
with  most  startling  contradictions — antagonistic  influences 
are  working  upon  him.  At  his  home  one  set  of  ideas  prevails^ 
at  school  and  in  books  another.    His  near  relations  do  not 
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help  hina  to  reconcile  these  opposing  viev^a,  for  they  cling 
with  strength  and  pertinacity  to  their  traditional  inheritance- 
of  thought.  Nor  does  his  schoolmaster,  who  may  have  only 
superficially  imbibed  Western  ideas,  or,  if  an  Englishman, 
has  not  perhaps  bad  much  time  or  opportunity  for  looking  at 
tihe  matter  except  from  his  own  side.  The  discipline  that  the 
boy  receives  in  his  home  is  of  an  uncertain  kind,  often 
directed  by  impulse  and  momentary  feelings.  He  is  the 
object  of  much  affection,  but  his  parents  do  not  sufficiently 
attend  to  the  development  of  his  growing  capacities  and  to 
the  education  of  his  will.  With  regard  to  school  it  is  to  be, 
toped  that  the  cruel  punishments  which  used  to  be  resorted 
to  be  resorted  to  by  native  teachers — the  torturing  positions, 
&c. — are  out  of  date,  but  probably  temper  and  tyranny  have  not 
everywhere  given  place  to  a  firm  and  just  rule  of  pupils,  who 
seem  at  times  to  practise  most  ingenious  methods  of  showing 
insubordination.  Under  these  conditions  it  cannot  be  thought 
surprising  if  the  boy  grows  up  without  clear  views  of  duty. 
Bight  and  wrong  must  often  seem  to  him  convertible  terms* 
Perhaps  a  moral  apathy  takes  hold  of  him  and  his  conduct 
is  directed  by  haphazard  decisions.  He  goes  up  to  CoUege 
^nd  the  same  incessant  contradictions  beset  him.  He  is  now 
at  an  age  to  be  seriously  puzzled  by  the  problems  of  life ;  he. 
has  probably  already  assumed  domestic  responsibilities,  the 
full  weight  of  which  he  has  not  realised);  intellectual  diffi- 
culties cloud  his  sky,  assailing  the .  faith  of  his  ancestors. 
He  longs  for  moral  guidance  and  may  find  it  in  tutor  or  friend, 
OS  may  not  find  it  anywhere.  Some  natures  of  exceptional 
Strength  or  religious  fervour  succeed  in  struggling  through, 
the  marsh  to  a  firm  foothold.  But.  others  give  up  the  contest 
and  leave  CoUege  without  the  habit  of  constant  self-suxrendei;' 
to  the  sway  of  sound  principles. 

The  question  naturaiUy  ctris^s :  would  not  some  counter- 
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acting  benefit  result,  even  if  only  a  little,  from  systematic 
ethical  teaching  during  the  period  of  education?  Moral 
training  of  the  best  kind,  that  of  a  well  ordered  home,  must 
still  at  present  be  rare,  in  India,  It  may  be  looked  for  in 
that  somewhat  far-off  time  when  most  Indian  ladies  shall 
have  received  a  fuller  culture,  when  child  marriage  shall  have 
been  abandoned,  and  when  ideas  which  now  only  touch  the 
surface  of  young  men's  minds  shall  have  been  adc^pted  and 
applied  with  originality  •  and  force.  Meanwhile,  may  not 
something  be  done  in  the  way  of  directing  the  minds  of 
Scholars  and  students  to  the  ^inoral  aspects  of  life,  to  the 
principles  which  should  underlie  all  right  action,  to  the  order 
of  family  relations,  to  reciprocal  duties,  to  worthy  aims,  to 
inspiriting  examples  of  goodness  ? 

If  it  is  granted  that  the  world  is  at  all  the  better  for  the 
searching  questionings  of  Socrates,  for  the  ideal  writings  of 
Plato,  for  the  ethical  thoughts  of  Aristotle,  surely  some  prac- 
tically good  results  may  be  expected  from  discussions  witt 
Hvely  yoiing  minds  of  this  day  on  i&ubjects  connected  with 
the  conduct  of  life.  Aiid  is  not  the  wide-spread  influence  of 
Christian  morality  in  the  West  greatly  due  to  the  earnestness 
with  which  it  has  been  for  centuries  impressed  on  children 
by  continual  precepts  ? .  It  may  be  urged  that  among  the 
Hindus  all  social  relations  and  duties  are  so  much  more  thaa 
elsewhere  inextricably  mingled  with  religious  ideas  and 
observances,  'that  the  promised  neutrality  of  Government 
could  not  be  observed  if  moral  instruction  were  organised  in 
places  of  education.  But  with  all  due  regard  to  this  principle 
many  teachers  agree  that  there  are  numerous  points  concerning 
right  and  wrong  which  might  be  succejssfully  dealt  with,  and 
the  sanction  for  which  rests  on  such  religious  truths  as.  are 
very  generally  accepted  in  East  and  West.  - 
/"jTtf  i$  cmtinmd.J 
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INDIAN  INTBLLIGENCB. 


A  Fine  Art  Exhibition  was  to  be  opened  at  Calcutta  at  the 
end  of  last  month,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Viceroy.  Among 
the  prizes  ojffered  are  two  by  the  Mahdr^ja  Jotundro  Mohun 
Tagore,  for  the  best  figure  subject  in  oil  and  in  water  colour,  by 
a  native  of  India;  one  by  the  Maharaja  of  Burdwan  for  the  best 
landscape  in  oil  or  water  colour,  by  a  native  of  India ;  and  one 
by  Dr.  Bajendralala  Mitra  for  the  best  specimen  of  fine  art 
applied  to  book  illustrations  by  lithography,  wood  engraving  or 
etching,  by  a  native  of  India.  H.  E.  the  Viceroy's  prize,  open, 
to  amateurs  only,  is  for  the  best  wat^r  colour  picture  (Indian 
Bubject).  The  Hon.  Sir  Ashley  Eden  offers  one  for  the  best 
water  colotir  picture,  either  by  a  professional  or  an  amateur 
competitor,  provided  that  the  subject  is  Indian,  and  that,  if  by  a 
professional  artist,  it  shall  have  been  painted  in  India. 

The  IKndu  Patriot  states  that  the  English  plough  is  making 
its  way  in  Mysore.  The  ryots  are  beginning  to  appreciate  its 
usefulness,  and  many  applications  for  ploughs  have  been  received 
by  Mr.  Harman,  Superintendent  of  the  Bangalore  Experi- 
mental Farm,  who  has  lately  made  a  tour  of  four  months  through 
the  district  of  Mysore  in  reference  to  agriculture.  The  English 
plough  is  now  used  with  success  on  the  estate  of  a  young 
Zemindar,  at  Ettyaptiram,  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  who 
appears  to  be  an  intelligent  and  ^irited  cultivator.  His  estate, 
which  has  an  area  of  535  square  miles,  is  under  careful  manage- 
ment, and  includes  an  experimental  farm,  where  English  and 
American  methods  of  agriculture  are  adopted.  Fifty  acres  of 
land  have  been  cultivated  on  this  farm,  and  cattle  breeding  is 
carried  on  to  advantage. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  Practical  Botany  are  to  be  commenced 
at  the  Central  Museum  at  Madras.  After  dealing  with  the 
elements  of  the  science,  the  lectures  will  be  devoted  to  descriptions 
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of  the  more  important  plants  of  Southern  India  used  in  the  arts, 
or  as  food,  or  oultivated  in  gardens,  or  likely  to  yield  commercial 
products,  with  information  as  to  modes  of  cnltore. 

At  the  approaching  Matriculation  Examination  of  the  Madras 
University  two  young  ladies  will  present  themselves,  who  have 
been  trained  under  Dr.  Pope,  of  Bangalore.  Application  has 
also  been  received  from  a  Tamil  young  lady  of  Ja&a,  in  Geylon, 
who  expects  to  be  ready  for  examination  next  year. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  pupils  of  the  Albert 
School  o{  the  Indian  BefiDrm  Association,  Calcutta,  took  place 
on  October  24th.  Mr.  C.  H.  Tawney,  Principal  of  the  Presidency 
College,  presided.  The  Eeport,  read  by  Babu  K.  B.  Sen,  the 
Sector,  stated  that  the  number  of  pupils  was  639,  and  that  in 
the  past  year  three  new  classes  had  been  opened,  and  four  new 
teachers  appointed.  One  point  of  interest  referred  to  was  the 
formation  of  a  Temperance  Band  of  Hope,  the  members  of  which 
appeared  on  this  occasion  to  the  number  of  fifty,  dressed  in 
white  and  with  red  scarfs.  Mr.  K.  B.  Sen  made  an  interesting 
speech  describing 'the  aims  and  methods  of  the  school.  He 
considers  that  Indian  boys  devote  too  much  time  to  the  mere 
attainment  of  English,  so  he  arranges,  while  allowing  ample 
time  for  English,  that  science,  history,  &c.,  should  be  taught  in 
the  vernacular,  in  all  the  lower  classes.  The  study  of  the  laws 
of  health  is  taken  up  systematically,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a 
Primer  on  Health  will  be  soon  published  by  a  native  doctor  of 
experience.  Ethical  teaching  is  also  attempted  in  the  form  of 
weekly  lectures,  illustrated  by  well-known  stories  from  history  and 
biography,  and  pamphlets  on  moral  subjects  are  issued,  one  of 
which,  a  Dialogue  on  Good  Manners,  was  recited  by  four  boys 
to  the  audience.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  a  music  class  has 
been  opened,  which  about  fifty  boys  attend,  and  that  they  are 
making  progress.  The  introduction  of  music  has  been  possible 
owing  to  the  exertions  in  regard  to  musical  education  of  Dr. 
Sanendra  Mohun  Tagore  and  his  fellow- workar,  Babu  B.  N. 
Basu.  It  was  owing  to  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Woodrow  that  music 
was  taken  up  as  a  branch  of  education  in  the  Government 
Normal  School,  and  the  Albert  School  is  the  second  institution 
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that  has  adopted  it.  Mr.  -Tawn^y,  the  chairman,  spoke  en- 
couragingly of  the  condition  of  the  school,  expressing  pleasure 
that  the  studies  were  parried  on  in  auch  a  liberal  spirit,  saii 
without  entire  subservience  to  the  system  of  examinations.  A 
short  address  was  given  to  the  boys  in  Bengali  hy  Babu  Keshub 
Chunder  Sen. 

An  Agricultural  Exhibition  has  been  announced  for  this 
month  by  Nawab  Ahsanollah,  of  Dacca.  He  states  that  its 
object  is  ''to. encourage  the  tenants  of  his  estates  and  those  of 
the  other  Zemindars  of  the  district  in  improving  the  breed  of 
their  cattle,  and  the  productions  of  their  lands,  and  their  imple- 
ments of  agriculture  and  husbandry,  &c."  Several  prizes  .a^e 
offered  for  cattle,  poultry,  dairy  produce,  rice,  potatoes,  and  other 
productions.  The  Nawab  intends  to  hold,  the  exhibition  annually 
if  it  proves  successful  this  year. 

The  Government  of  Bengal  have  resolved  to  amend  the  law 
regarding  the  administration  of  native  religions  and  charitable 
endowments,  and  an  expression  of  native  opinion  has  been  called 
for  on  the  question.  Legislation  in  regard  to  these  endowments 
began  in  1810,  but  the  provisions  of  the  acts  passed  have  been 
practically  nearly  inoperative,    . 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja  of  Mysore,  has  become  a  life  member  of  the 
Nationsd  Indian  Association,  and  has  sent  a  donation  of  Bs.  200 
to  its  funds. 


PERSONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


In  the  Second  B.Sc.  Examination  (Honours),  in  the  University 
of  London,  Mr.  Pramatha  Nath  Bose,  of  University  College, 
passed  Third  Class  in  Physical  Geography  and  Geology,  and 
Third  Class  in  Botany. 

Mr.  Pyari  Mohan  Gupta  has  passed  the  M.B.  Examination  of 
the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Perikaka,  Mr.  C.  C.  Vaid,  Mr.  F.  E.  Divecha  and 
E.  P.  Frenchmaii  (Bombay)  have  become  Licentiates  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  Liceutiates  of  Midwifery,  Edinburgh  ; 
also,  Licentiates  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and 
Liceiltiates  of  Midwifery,  Glasgow. 
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ARMY,    WOOLWICH,    &c. 


MESSRS.  MILWARB    (whose  Principal  is    a    Cambridge 
First  ClasBman), 

CLERICAL,  TUTORLAL,  AND  SCHOLASTIC  AGENTS, 

Give  information  of   the  best  TUTORS  for  all   COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATIONS; 

Also  HOMES,  with  Tuition,  for  Backward  or  Invalid  Children. 
3  MILL    STREET,    CONDUIT    STREET,    LONDON,    Mf^ 


■pOYAL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  GUILDFORD,  SURREY. 

Xt  The  HEAD  MASTER,  Mr.  C.  H.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.,  late  Scholar 
of  Lincohi  College,  Oxford,  RECEIVES  BOARDERS  (limited  to  30  in 
number),  who  can  be  prepared  for  the  Public  Schools,  Universities  and  all 
Public  Examinations.  Boys  whose  Parents  Reside  Abroad  cait  remain 
DURING  THE  HouDATS.  In  the  Summer  Holidays  they  accompany  the  Head 
Master's  Family  to  the  Seaside  without  extra  charge,  except  for  Railway 
Expenses.  Terms  (strictly  inclusive),  60  Guineas  per  Annum.  For  those 
remaining  during  the  Holidays,  100  Guineas.  The  School  Course  includes 
Divinity,  Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Natural  Science,  ,German,  French, 
History,  and  Drawing. — References  permitted  to  Major-Gen.  Elliot  Voyle, 
R.A.,  Guildford ;  the  Rev.  Canon  Trimmer,  Guildford  ;  Denzil  Onslow, 
Esq,,  M.P.,  Flexford,  nr.  Guildford;  J.  Stedman,  Esq.,  M  D.,  Guildford; 
the  Rev.  Canon  Beach,  Chaplain  to  the  Forces,  Famboro* ;  Captain  T« 
English,  R.E.,  Dartford,  Kent,  &c.,  &c. — Prospectuses  on  application. 


EDUCATION  AND  BOARD  IN  LONDON. 


M 


R.  J.  8.  LAURIE,  Barrister-at-Law,  formerly  Her 
Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  late  Director  of 
Public  Instruction,  Ceylon,  would  be  happy  to  receive  into  his 
Central  and  Weil-Appointed  Home  TWO  YOUTHS,  with  a 
view  to  Educating  them  either  for  the  Bar  or  the  Public 
Services. 

Terms  : — 150  to  200  Guineas  per  Annum,  according   to 
requirements. 

I    15  FuLHAM  Road,  South  BIensington,  London". 
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Published  on  Me  arrival  qf  every  Mail  from  India.     Subscription  26s,  per 
annum,  specimen  copy,  Qd. 

ALLEN'S   INDIAN  MAIL, 

Ain)  OFFICML  GAZETTE  F&OH  ]]n)Li,  GHI5A,  Ain)  ALL  PABT8  0?  THE  SAS^^ 

Allen's  Indian  Mail  contains  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  Reports  of 
all  important  occurrences  in  the  countries  to  which  it  is  devoted,  compiled 
chiefly  from  private  and  exclusive  sources.  It  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
Press  in  general  to  be  indispensable  to  all  who  have  friends  or  relatives  ia 
the  East,  as  affording  the  only  correct  information  regarding  the  Services, 
Movements  of  Troops,  Shipping,  and  all  events  of  domestic  and  individual 
jnterest, 

London  :  WM.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 

(PUBLISHEBS  TO  THE  INDLA.  OFFICE), 

To  •whom  CcmmTUiioations  for  the  Editor  and  Advertisements  are  reaoested  to  }»  addressed. 
DYSENTERY,  CHOLERA,  FEVER,  AGUE,  COUP  DE  80LEIL,  COLDS,  &€. 

T>R.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S 

(Ex.  Army  Med.  Staff) 

CHLORODYNE, 

IS  THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

CAUTION.— Vice-chancellor  Sir  W.  P.  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  COLLIS  BBOWNB  wasr 
tmdoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE  :  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman^ 
"being  the  Inventor  was  deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  had  been  sworn  to. — See 
Times,  July  12th,  1864. 

The  Public,  therefore,  are  cautioned  against  using  any  other  than 

DR.  J.  COLUS  BBOWNE*S  CHLOBOBYNE. 

Remedial  Uses  and  Action. 

This  Invaluable  Remedy  produces  quiet,  refreshing  sleep,  relieves  pain,  calms  the 
system,  restores  the  deranged  functions  and  stimulates  healthy  action  of  the  secretions  of 
the  body,  without  creating  any  of  those  unpleasant  results  attending  the  use  of  opium. 
Old  and  young  may  take  it  at  all  hours  and  times  when  requisite.  Thousands  of  persons 
testify  to  its  marvellous  good  effects  and  wonderful  cures,  while  Medical  men  extol  its- 
virtues  ttost  extensively,  using  it  in  great  quantities  in  the  following  diseases  :•— 

Diseases  in  which  it  is  found  eminently  useful— Cholera,  Dysentery,  Dianhcea,  Colics, 
Coughs,  Asthma,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Whooping  Cough,  Cramp,  Hysteria,  &c. 
Extracts  from  Medical  Opinions. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Bugsell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  J.  T. 
Davenport  that  he  had  received  information  to  the  effect  that  the  only  remedy  of  any 
service  in  Cholera  was  Chlorodyne.— -See  Lancet,  Dec.  81, 1864. 

Dr.  Lowe,  Medical  Missionary  in  India,  reports  (Dec.  1865)  that  in  nearly  every  case  of 
Cholera  in  which  Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodyne  was  administered  the  patient  recovered. 

Extracts  from  Medical  Timts,  Jan.  12,  1866. — **  Chlorodyne  is  prescribed  by  scores  of 
orthodox  medical  practitioners.  Of  course  it  would  not  tiius  be  singularly  populai*  did  it 
not '  supply  a  want  and  fill  a  place.* " 

Extract  from  the  General  Board  of  Health,  Loudon,  as  to  its  efficacy  in  Cholera.^"  So 
strongly  ai-e  Ave  convinced  of  the  immense  value  of  this  remedy,  that  we  cannot  too 
forcibly  urge  the  necessity  of  adopting  it  in  all  cases." 

CAUTION.— None  genuine  without  the  words  "  Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne  "  oiLthe  Govern- 
ment stamp.     Overwhelming  medical  testimony  accompanies  each  bottle.         1 

•  Bole  Manufacturer— J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  LondoiL 
Sold  in  Bottles  at  Is.  IJd.,  2s.  9d.,  4s,  6d.,  and  lis. 
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an  interest  in  their  work,  and  I  am  to  ask  you  to  return  the 
Queen's  best  thanks  to  them  for  their  kind  and  feeling 
expressions  of  sympathy. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Madam, 

"Your  obedient  Servant, 

*HENRt  F.   PONSONBY." 


IS  INDIA  REALLY  BANKRUPT? 
By  Patrick  Cabnegy,  CLE.,  Late  Commissiokeb  ik  Oudh. 


The  October  number  of  the  Nindee/ath  CerUury  contained  an 
article  entitled  ''  The  Bankruptcy  of  India,"  which  has,  from  the 
time  of  its  appearance,  no  doubt  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion. It  is  without  question  the  work  of  an  earnest,  able,  thinker, 
who  without  ever,  as  he  candidly  admits,  having  been  in  India, 
has  nevertheless  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  our  system  of 
Government  in  that  country.  His  arguments  are  culled  from 
different  official  and  unofficial  sources,  and  from  the  reports  and 
writings  of  various  authorities,  European  and  native,  of  mort)  or 
less  value,  whom  he  quotes  ;  and  the  conclusion  he  finally  draws 
from  them,  is  that  the  people  of  India  are  miserably  poor,  that 
they  are  already  taxed  beyond  endurance,  and  that  the  proposal  to 
increase  taxation  for  the  prevention  hereafter  of  famine,  is  in^the 
last  degree  dangerous  and  should  not  be  allowed. 

I  propose  to  devote  some  remarks  to  the  consideration  of  this 
subject,  not  so  much  with  reference  to  figures,  for  in  diffiarent 
places  I  have  had  much  experience  of  how  these  are  often  pre- 
pared, and  this  has  taught  me  cordially  to  concur  with  the  old 
saying,  that  as  a  rule  they  are  only  less  misleading  than  facts  ; 
these  figures  under  the  circumstances  I  am  very  happy  to  leave  to 
be  fenced  with  by  home  theorists  who  not  only  believe,  but  are 
also  cunning  in  the  use  of  them,  while  I  confine  myself  to  record- 
ing some  remarks  on  the  important  subject  under  consideration, 
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based  on  a  practical  acquaintance  of  more  than  thirtj-siz  yeara 
with  India  and  its  people. 

Communities  in  India,  as  in  England  and  elsewhere,  are  made 
up  of  various  grades ;  we  have  the  upper  ten,  the  middle  class, 
and  the  lower  orders.  In  the  first  of  these  we  include  the  landed 
aristocracy  of  the  interior,  and  the  larger  bankers  and  traders  of 
the  towns  j  in  the  second  we  place  the  smaller  landownem,  farmers 
and  tradesmen ;  and  in  the  third  the  great  mass  of  the  agricultu- 
rist and  artizan  population.  The  Imperial  taxes  to  which  these 
three  classes  are  more  or  less  subject,  are  the  following : — (1)  cus- 
toms or  import  dues,  paid  by  all,  but  in  the  proportion  only  of  the 
articles  brought  by  sea  that  they  use ;  (2)  excise  duty  on  native 
spirit,  paid  by  those  only  who  consume  it ;  (3)  salt  tax,  paid  by 
all ;  (4)  stamp  tax,  which  &lls  only  on  those  who  have  resort  to 
the  law  courts;  and  (5)  land  revenue,  which  is  the  rent  paid  for 
the  land  in  his  possession  by  the  superior  holder  to  Grovernment, 
the  virtual  owner,  or  by  inferior  holders,  farmers  and  tenants  to 
the  superior  holder,  and  of  which  Government  receives  its  portion 
from  the  latter,  a  per  centage  of  all  money  so  received  by  Govern- 
ment, called  ceases,  being  devoted  to  educational  and  communica- 
tional  purposes.  Besides  these  five  Imperial  taxes,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  principal  towns  pay  a  small  local  tax,  generally  in  the  shape 
of  an  octroi,  on  the  principal  articles  consumed  by  them,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  watch  and  ward  and  sanitary  arrangements  of  the 
place.  These  are  the  taxes  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hynd- 
man,  have  made  India  bankrupt,  which  cannot  be  increased  even 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  staving  off  famine,  without  danger  to  the 
Empire^  and  which  will  yet  drive  us  out  of  the  country  owing  to 
their  intense  unpopularity,  if  they  are  not  soon  lightened. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  although  all  taxes  are  alike  hateful 
to  all  men,  whether  they  be  white  or  black,  still  all  men  go  on 
grumbling,  but  paying  them  as  a  disagreeable  necessity,  an  evil 
however,  which  yields  in  return  peace,  security  and  health.  In 
this  sense  our  Indian  subjects  pay  their  imposts  perhaps  just  as 
contentedly  and  cheerfully  as  any  other  people,  so  long  as  we  con- 
fine our  demands  to  the  levy  of  taxes  to  which  they  have  in  all 
time  been  accustomed;  and  the  point  of  unpopularity  is  only 
really  reached  with  them  when  new  theories  of  taxation  are  put 
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in  fotce,  or  when  native  underlings,  as  they  are  prone  to  do,  make 
the  collection  of  any  tax  the  opportunity  for  trying  to  enrich 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  countrymen.  Mr.  Hyndman 
in  his  letter  to  the  Times  of  the  8th  October,  has  referred  approv- 
ingly to  the  administration  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  the  contempo- 
rary in  India  of  our  own  Elizabeth.  But  so  far  from  any  of  the 
various  taxes  which  I  have  named  above  being  new-fangled,  they 
one  and  all  formed  part  of  Akbar's  famous  revenue  system  ;  and 
it  can,  I  believe,  be  easily  shown,  as  suggested  by  the  Times,  that 
these  taxes  now  fall  much  more  lightly  on  the  people  than  they  did 
in  Akbar's  time,  while  numerous  other  imposts  which  were  enforced 
in  those  days  have  all  been  swept  away  by  us.  If  there  is  one 
thing  more  than  another  for  which  the  natives  ought  to  be,  and,  I 
believe,  are  gi'ateful  to  us,  it  is  for  our  earnest  and  continuous 
efiorts  to  put  down  bribery  and  corruption  amongst  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  the  underlings  whom  we  must  of  necessity  employ  in 
collecting  our  taxes,  as  in  all  other  administrative  matters.  With 
these  preliminary  observations  I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  each  of  the  different  taxes  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made. 

(1.)  Customs  or  import  dices, — This  tax  falls  on  those  only  who 
use  European  goods,  and  it  is  therefore  paid  principally  by  the 
English  cftid  by  the  wealthy  classes  :  it  only  falls  on  the  mass  of  the 
people  to  an  inappreciable  degree  in  connection  with  the  Manchester 
cloth  worn  by  them.  In  its  worst  form,  viz.,  as  a  transit  duty  of 
the  most  harassing  description  long  since  abolished  by  us,  the 
people  had  always  been  accustomed  to  it.  I  assert  as  the  result 
of  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  that  the  lower 
orders  very  much  prefer  their  own  native  made  cloth  as  being  both 
warmer  and  more  durable  than  imported  fabrics,  and  it  follows  that 
those  of  them  who  can  and  do  procure  it,  do  not  pay  this  tax  on 
imported  goods  at  all.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Weaving  as  a  native  industry  has  been  put  down,  and  that  those 
who  formerly  engaged  in  it  have  now  betaken  themselves  to  other 
occupations;  for  it  was  only  last  year  that  I  left  thousands 
of  looms  in  full  work  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Oudh.  Further- 
more, when  we  in  England  talk  of  people  being  wretchedly  clad, 
we  usually  have  in  our  minds  the  sufferings  £rom  cold  and  wet 
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of  tbe  miserable  half-naked  poor  in  onr  own  indifferent  climate ; 
bat^  as  a  matter  of  fact,  clothes  in  India,  so  far  as  cold  and  wet 
are  concerned,  are  almost  redundant.  Most  of  the  provinces  have 
no  winter  at  all,  and  in  others  the  wet  season  is  very  short,  while 
in  all  of  them  the  wet  is  also  the  hot  season  ;  so  that  the  amount 
of  money  required  to  keep  an  agriculturist  or  artizan  sufficiently 
dad  during  the  few  weeks  when  clothes  are  an  actual  necessity  in 
most  parts  of  India,  is  very  small  indeed.  A  couple  of  large  clothS| 
such  as  are  used  in  England  as  dusters,  constitute  in  India  an 
ample  wardirobe  throughout  the  year  for  the  peasant  x)f  Bengal, 
Madras  and  Bombay.  It  has  long  been  said  of  India  that  its 
poverty  was  to  a  large  extent  due  to  the  absence  of  manufactures  j 
hut  it  always  supplied  itself  with  such  &brics  as  it  required,  was 
well  provided  with  handicraftsmen  of  all  degrees  of  skill,  as  those 
know  who  have  seen  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Indian  collection,  and 
it  is  now  being  furnished  through  a  combination  of  European  and 
native  enterprize  with  large  distilleries,  foundries,  and  cotton  and 
jute  mills,  all  new  industries  introduced  within  the  last  few  years, 
not  to  speak  of  the  great  indigo  and  tea  undertakings  of  an  older 
date,  for  the  working  up  of  the  produce  of  the  country,  and  pKH 
viding  remunerative  labour  for  its  people.  So  there  seems  but' 
little  prospect  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  idea  broached  by  Mr.  Hynd- 
man,  that  the  natives  of  India  should  consume  on  an  average  at 
least  ^1  worth  of  Manchester  goods  each  per  annum,  instead  of 
half-a-crown's  worth  as  at  present. 

(2.)  The  excise  revenue, — This  is  derived  from  a  duty  levied  at 
the  distillery  on  all  spirits  manufactured  according  to  the  native 
method,  and  it  is  an  optional  tax  which  is  only  paid  by  the  dissi- 
pated portion  of  a  community,  with  the  respectable  members  of 
which  it  is  a  sin  against  religion  to  partake  of  anything  stronger 
than  water.  This,  too,  is  a  very  old  tax.  Under  native  role 
almost  every  village  had  a  distillery  under  the  landowner's  license, 
the  power  to  grant  it  being  included  in  his  revenue  engagements 
with  the  State,  the  terms  of  the  license  being  arbitrarily  determined 
by  the  landowner ;  and  as  distilling  was  a  tribal  trade,  it  was  vir- 
tually a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a  class  who  could  charge  what 
ihey  liked  for  the  wretched  stuff  produced.  All  that  our  Govem- 
onent  has  done  in  this  matter  is  to  take  this  tax  into  its  own  hands. 
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lipoMe  the  number  of  wliolesale  and  retail  shops  required  to  suit 
ihe  puhlis  oonvenience,  and  fix  the  duty  levied  at  the  distillery  on 
the  principle  of  producing  the  largest  amount  of  revenue  with  the 
SQUiJQest  amount  of  drinking.  This  is  surely  the  true  principle  to 
follow  in  such  a  matter^  and  it  appears  to  be  a  mere  squandering 
of  sympathy  to  waste  it  upon  those  who  can  very  easily  avoid  the 
tax,  by  acting  up  to  the  precepts  of  the  religion  which  most  of  them 
p^fesSy  by  altogether  abstaining  from  spirituous  liquors. 

(3.)  The  aaU  is  also  an  old  native  tax  which  used,  under 
native  rule)  to  be  included  in  the  land  revenue  arrangementa 
entered  into  between  the  Government  and  the  landed  interests,  the 
si^t  works  being  leased  out  by  the  latter.  Many  of  the  poorer 
dasses  often  prepared  for  themselves  their  wretched  unwholesome 
saline  combinations^  but  the  manufacture  of  the  salt  of  commerce  and 
of  the  people  was  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  also  of  a  tribal  class, 
who  charged  pretty  much  what  they  liked  for  it  What  the 
British  Government  has  done  in  this  case^  is  to  regulate  the  mann- 
&cture  and  distribution  of  salt  by  confining  the  former  to  certain 
peculiarly  favourable  localities,  by  cheapening  its  transit  through 
the  opening  out  of  special  lines  of  railroad,  and  by  equalizing  the 
duty  charged  throughout  the  entire  continent,  so  that  the  burden 
may  in  process  of  time  be  made  to  fall  as  fairly  and  as  lightly 
upon  all  alike  as  is  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  our  system- 
It  may,  no  doubt,  seem  hard  to  tax  salt,  for  this  is  a  tax  which  the 
poor  must  feel  relatively  more  than  the  rich  ;  but  then  the  first 
principle  of  all  necessary  and  successful  taxation,  is  to  spread  it 
over  as  large  a  surface,  and  so  make  it  as  nearly  imperceptible 
to  those  who  have  to  bear  the  burden,  as  possible.  By  no  other 
means  could  the  necessary  revenue  be  so  easily  and  so  inap- 
preciably realized,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  payment  of  the  salt 
tax,  which  after  all  does  not  amount  to  more  than  say  sixpence 
a  head  on  each  adult  per  annum,  has  protected  the  people  from 
other  im^sts  with  which,  in  the  days  of  our  necessity,  they  were 
threatened.  The  tobacco  tax  was  one  of  these,  and  it  was  only 
not  imposed  because  it  was  considered  by  James  Wilson  and  othera 
that  it  would  have  fiillen  on  the  same  classes  that  already  paid  the 
salt  tax,  and  these  could  therefore  be  more  easily  reached  through 
that^  an  already  existing  tax.     There  is  some  truth  in  the  com* 
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plaint  that  the  oaadition  of  agrioaltasal  octtle  la  impaired  by  the 
vorking  of  our  salt  laws,  and  thia  is  a  subject  on  which  I  and 
others  hare  written  mnch,  both  officially  and  otherwise;  but 
seeing  that  I  demor  altogether  to  the  proposition  that  onr  taxation 
has  reduced  India  to  a  condition  of  bankruptcy,  I  cannot  beliero 
that  the  Empire  has  become  in  any  degree  whatever  endangered 
by  the  yery  limited  supply  of  salt  that  has  bemi  dealt  out  to  the 
bovine  race  since  the  country  came  under  our  rule.  The  cattle  of 
Britiah  India  will  compare  &vourably  with  the  cattle  of  any 
Asiatic  province  not  under  British  rule.  If  there  is  one  thing 
more  than  another  for  which  the  various  administrations  since  that 
of  Lord  Mayo,  largely  inspired  in  that  behalf  by  that  far-seeing 
and  reaUy  able  statesman,  Sir  John  Strachey,  deserve  credit,  it  ia 
for  the  determined  efforts  they  have  one  and  all  made,  and  are  stiU 
makings  to  equalize  and  lighten  the  impost  on  salt  by  reducing  the 
cost  of  manufacture  and  transit  to  a  minimum  ;  and  when  in  the 
interests  of  agricultural  cattle  they  have  had  time  to  devise  a 
scheme  by  which  the  cheaper  and  coarser  kinds  of  salt  can  be  pre- 
pared, probably  by  placing  the  works  under  landowners  and 
holding  them  strictly  responsible  for  the  article  produced,  a  plan 
which  can  very  easily  be  carried  out,  but  little  will  be  left  to 
oomplata  of  in  the  working  of  our  very  much,  and,  I  may  add, 
undeservedly  abused  salt  laws. 

(4)  Stamps. — This  was  no  doubt  a  tax  of  our  introducing,  but 
it  is  of  very  old  standing  now,  and  the  people  are  well  accus- 
tomed to  it.  It  may  also  now  be  considered  as  adopted  into  the 
native  system  of  Eastern  administrations,  for  it  was  found  existing 
in  Oudh  when  we  annexed  that  province.  It  ia  a  tax  on  litigation, 
and  can  as  a  rule  be  avoided  by  the  well  disposed  by  a  free  resort 
to  the  popular  old  tribunals  of  the  country,  viz.,  arbitration  by 
the  village  elders,  a  tribunal  which  under  our  system  has  unfor** 
tnnately  been  greatly  discouraged.  But  the  tax  has  supplied  us 
with  money  to  improve  our  Courts,  and  looking  to  the  classes  on 
whom  it  fJEklls,  viz.,  the  quarrelsome  and  litigious,  it  is  in  the  drw 
camstances  scarcely  one  to  be  much  regretted. 

(5)  Land  reoeniAe, — ^I  come  now  to  this  by  fiur  the  most  im* 
portant  and  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  subject.  It  was  the 
tiieory  of  Mr.  Hyndman's  famous  authority,  the  Emperor  Akbar, 
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and  of  all  his  Mahomedan  successoTs  on  the  Imperial  throne  whom 
•we  eventaally  displaced,  that  the  land  belonged  to  the  Stat^ 
which  employed  those  who  werei  attached  to  it  to  cultivate  it  and> 
to  pay  the  rent,  which  was  annually  determined,  either  to  the 
officers  of  Groyemment  or  to  contractors  employed  to  collect  it. 
The  rent  was  estimated  to  be  from  a  sixth  of  the  crop  produced, 
which  meant  a  very  low  rent,  from  poor  backward  land,  to  a  half, 
which  meant  perhaps  the  yery  highest  rent  ever  demanded.  Aa 
civilization  advanced  money  rents  took  the  place  of  a  division  of 
the  produce,  and  these  were  usually  determined  at  the  money 
equivalent  of  a  third  or  a  half  of  the  produce  of  the  year  when  the 
change  was  made.  A  rent  roll  was  next  prepared  of  a  given 
tract,  which  might  have  an  area  of  5,  or  500,  or  5000  acres,  and 
the  aggregated  rents  of  the  fields  entered  therein,  constituted  the 
recognized  demand  of  the  Government  for  the  year  for  that  tract. 
This  demand  was  collected  either  by  the  paid  servants  of  the 
Government  or  by  contractors  or  middle-men,  and  whichever  of 
these  agencies  was  employed,  it  received  as  its  remuneration  for 
making  the  collections  one-tenth  of  the  amount  realized,  the  other 
nine-tenths  being  paid  into  the  Government  Treasury.  Many  of 
these  middle^men  afterwards  became  crystallised  under  native  rule- 
into  virtual  proprietors,  and  many  native  chie&  and  heads  .of  clans 
broke  up  waste  land  and  created  large  estates  for  themselves,  with 
and  without  royal  authority ;  still  the  principle  was  maintained 
throughout  that  all  the  annual  rental  except  a  tenth  was  the 
property  of  the  State.  This  principle  was  in  full  force  when  we 
took  possession  of  the  various  provinces  which  now  constitute  our 
Indian  Empire,  and  the  Mahomedan  rulers  were  then  in  the 
enjoyment  of  as  much  of  the  nine-tenths  of  the  rental,  of  the 
land  as  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  One  would  suppose  from 
reading  Mr.  Hyndman's  article  that  the  British  Gk>yemment  had 
made  itself  unpopular  by  being  more  extortionate  and  demanding 
more  from  the  land  than  its  predecessors;  but  the  fact  is  &r 
otherwise,  for  half  a  century  ago  it  of  its  own  motion  first  reduced  its 
own  proportion  of  the  rental  from  nine-tenths  to  two-thirds,  and 
again,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  it  reduced  its  proportion  still 
further  to  half  only  of  the  rental,  plus  a  five  per  cent,  cess  for 
educational  and  communicational  purposes.     Moreover,  the  esti- 
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mates  of  the  native  rulers  were  arbitrarily  made  year  by  year  by 
unscmpulous  native  agents,  and  in  the  processi  either  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  agricnlturist  was  invariably  an  annual  sufferer  by  the 
cupidity  of  those  agents,  which  always  had  to  be  satisfied  be  the 
£stte  of  the  revenue  what  it  might ;  and  nothing  was  then  to  be 
gained  by  the  middle-men  from  any  effort  to  improve  the  holding, 
dnce  no  consideration  would  have  been  shown  for  the  unexhausted 
improvements  at  the  next  year's  rent-fixing.  But  now  all  this  is 
changed ;  the  estimate  is  made  once  in  thirty  years  only,  by  the 
picked  men  of  a  picked  service,  recruited  for  the  most  part  by 
competition ;  peculation  and  dishonesty  have  therefore  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum  ;  and  it  has  become  worth  the  while  of  the  middle- 
men, who  under  our  system  have  all  developed  into  full  blown 
proprietors  or  sub-proprietors,  and  of  the  cultivators  also,  to 
improve  their  tenures,  the  foil .  benefits  to  be  derived  from  these 
improvements  being  left  to  them  untaxed  for  the  remainder  of 
their  leases.  It  is  a  misapplication  of  language  to  say  that  a 
system  of  this  sort  has  reduced  the  country  to  bankruptcy  ;  for 
acre  by  acre  we  have  collected  relatively  less  than  Akbar  did. 
There  is  this  no  doubt  to  be  said,  that  the  East  Indian,  like  most 
other  people,  dislikes  the  disagreeable  punctuality  with  which 
rent-day  comes  round,  and  he  knows  that  nothing  less  than  a 
calamitous  visitation  from  heaven,  such  as  a  famine,  a  hail-storm, 
or  a  flood,  will  enable  him  to  escape  from  his  engagements ;  but 
after  all  this  is  but  a  small  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  the 
higher  prices  for  his  produce  and  the  peace  and  security  to  life  and 
property  which  our  system  has  ensured  to  him. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  from  the  above  remarks  that  speaking 
generally  the  actual  cultivator  always  receives  more  than  half  of 
the  out-turn  of  his  crop,  three-fifths  may  be  assumed  as  the  general 
average;  and  the  other  two-fifbhs  are  divided  almost  equally 
between  the  Government  and  the  middle-men,  whom  we,  as  a 
convenient  fiscal  arrangement,  have  taken  into  partnership  with 
ns  in  the  ownership  of  the  land.  Any  small  additional  taxation 
that  the  humane  and  far-reaching  policy  of  Sir  John  Strachey 
might  now  impose  on  agriculture,  in  view  to  the  future  prevention 
of  famines,  would  fall  in  the  first  place  on  the  middle-men,  whom 
I  have  described  above,  the  landowners  of  our  own  creation,  and 
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it  would  be  a  work  of  time  before  these  could  spread  it  in  infini- 
teaimal  proportions  over  their  numerous  tenants  on  next  fixing 
their  rents.  But  the  increased  amount  is  so  very  small  that  the 
pajments  to  Oovemment  of  the  middle-men  would  still  be  oon« 
siderably  less  relatively  per  acre  than  they  used  to  be  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  and  very  much  less,  rise  of  prices  notwithstanding^ 
than  they  were  to  the  native  rulers.  As  the  improvement  of  the 
land  is  the  avowed  object  of  the  proposed  taxation,  and  as  the 
money  raised  will  all  be  spent  upon  and  amongst  the  rural 
population,  we  fail  altogether  to  see  that  this  straw  is  likely  after 
all  to  break  the  long  suffering  camel's  back  in  the  manner  appre- 
hended by  Mr.  Hyndman.  Our  system  undoubtedly  does  foster  a 
rapid  increase  of  population,  for  there  is  now  no  infanticide,  no 
sutti  or  any  other  recognized  form  of  human  sacrifice  ;  nor  is  there 
the  continuous  and  wholesale  bloodshed  that  used  to  lay  so  many 
low.  Moreover  our  hospitals  and  sanitary  operations  are  every- 
where tending  to  the  preservation  of  human  life,  while  the  flower 
of  the  male  portion  of  the  peasantry  are  not  so  frequently  carried 
away  from  their  homes  by  our  recruiting  agents  to  strengthen  ouv 
much  curtailed  native  army,  but  are  left  peacefully  at  home  to 
beget  children  and  till  the  soil.  It  necessarily  follows  from  this 
civilizing  system  that  population  is  rapidly  increasing  and  must 
continue  to  increase,  and  much  new  land  has  been  and  is  being 
broken  up,  not  only  to  provide  the  necessary  additional  food  but 
also  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  newly  developed  and  profit- 
able trade  in  the  exportation  of  wheat.  I  can  positively  affirm 
from  personal  knowledge  that  in  one  of  the  Oudh  districts  in 
which  I  was  but  recently  employed,  both  population  and  cultivation 
had  increased  at  least  25  per  cent,  during  the  ten  years  to  which 
my  inquiries  there  extended.  All  this  does  not  point  to  agricul- 
tural bankruptcy  ;  very  fieur  the  reverse. 

*A  tax  on  trades  is  no  novelty  in  the  East,  where  looms  and 
other  implements  of  labour  used  to  come  under  contribution,  and 
where  even  the  prostitute,  strange  though  it  may  seem,  did  not 
escape  the  extortionate  contractor  ;  the  proposed  tax  on  non- 
agriculturists  cannot  therefore  be  considered  as  a  British  innovation* 
It  will  at  the  same  time  remove  what  has  long  been  a  taunt  against 
our  administration,  viz.,  that  although  ours  was  truly  the  trades* 
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BHiSDLa  rolci,  (bunnr^ke-raj !),  under  which  bankers  and  dealers  of 
all  sorts  were  beyond  all  other  classes  prosperous,  yet  these  were 
the  only  classes  which  contributed  nothing  in  taxes  towards  the 
peace  and  security  which  our  Government  gave  them.  If  in 
Europe  we  have  long  been  derided  for  being  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepersy  so  have  we  been  scoffed  at  in  India  for  the  inability  and 
injustice  which  has  heretofore  exempted  the  prosperous  Eastern 
shopkeeper  from  permanent  taxation.  This  stigma  the  govern- 
ment of  JiOrd  Lytton  has  very  justly  and  properly  removed,  and 
it  is  deserving  of  all  praise  for  having  done  so.  The  corn  dealers 
of  India  have  alone  fattened  off  famines,  and  they  of  all  others 
should  be  made  to  lend  a  hand  in  preventing  them  in  future. 

The  extravagance  of  our  system  of  Government  is  much 
dwelt  on  by  Mr.  Hyndman.  In  his  view  our  European  agency 
is  needlessly  expensive,  so  is  our  army;  the  Public  Works 
Department  is  extravagant  beyOnd  all  endurance,  and  the  home 
charges  are  perfectly  ruinous.  The  £rst  of  these  charges  has 
been  very  sufficiently  answered  by  the  Times  leader  of  the  8th 
October.  Good  government  of  necessity  costs  much  money,  and 
a  conquered  nation  that  enjoys  so  much  security  and  prosperity 
also,  should  not  grudge  what  they  have  to  pay  for  it.  As  to 
the  army,  the  cost  of  that  is  no  doubt  great,  but  the  time  is 
scarcely  opportune  for  saying  very  much  on  that  point.  Still 
the  government  of  Lord  Lytton  will  do  well  to  enforce  economy 
on  this  head  when  it  has  it  in  its  power.  So  also  as  to  Public 
Works.  That  is  a  branch  of  the  administration  which  I  cannot 
conscientiously  defend,  and  its  exculpation  I  must  thereforei 
leave  to  others ;  yet,  I  have  this  to  say,  that  if  much  money  is 
spent  by  Government,  and  if  some  of  it  is  wasted  on  its  army, 
and  more  especially  on  its  Public  Works  and  Commissariat 
Departments,  which  are  so  intimately  connected  with  that  army, 
and  which  constitute  the  chief  sources  of  expenditure,  a  very, 
large  proportion  of  the  money  so  spent  remains  in  India,  goes 
into  the  hands  of  its  people,  and  contributes  greatly  towards 
their  comfort  and  happiness.  I  do  not  of  course  argue  that  we 
should  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it ;  but  what  I  do  say,  is 
that  if  some  money  is  wasted  in  the  two  Departments  mentioned, 
which  aze  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  natives,  and  which  are  pro- 
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portionately  difficult  to  control,  still  we  have  tlie  comfort  (from, 
I  should  perhaps  say,  Mr.  Hyndman's  special  point  of  view) 
of  knowing  that  it  is  the  Indian  community  in  the  main  that 
benefits  from  this.  It  is  of  course  unquestionable  that  a  good 
deal  of  Indian  money  finds  its  way  to  Europe ;  but  then,  as 
pointed  out  in  the  leader  already  referred  to,  that  is  only  the 
interest  of  the  skill  and  capital  which  Europe  has  supplied  to 
India,  and  it  is  also  the  return  that  India  has  to  make  for  being 
a  conquered  coujitry.  Supposing  that  England  had  not  con- 
quered India  and  that  the  Moghuls  had  remained  paramount, 
the  money  that  now  comes  to  Europe  would  not  really  have  cir- 
culated amongst  the  rural  classes,  the  rent  and  revenue  payers 
of  the  country,  but  would  have  been  drawn  into  the  different 
provincial  capitals  to  be  squandered,  in  such  dissipations  as  in 
all  time  have  made  Eastern  Courts  infamous,  while  the  rural 
districts  would  have  been  left  impoverished  and  unreclaimed  as 
before.  Under  our  much  belied  system  but  a  fifth  of  the  produce 
reaches  the  Government,  while  four-fifths  remain  absolutely  in 
the  locality  in  which  (and  with  the  people  by  which)  it  was 
raised :  the  country  is  therefore,  Mr.  Hyndman  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  being  made  into  a  garden ;  it  is  being  opened 
out  everywhere  by  railways  and  canalS;  for  the  construction  of 
which  the  natives,  who  are  alone  employed,  are  being  liberally 
paid ;  and  if  notwithstanding  all  this  there  is  still  a  percentage 
of  money  left  to  gladden  the  distant  homes  of  those  who  are 
giving  up  their  lives  to  the  superintendence  of  the  good  work, 
who  has  any  right  to  complain  ?  Certainly  not  those  whose 
highest  ambition  it  may  be  is  to  stay  at  home  at  ease  to  criticise 
the  labours  of  the  working  bees  of  the  family,  but  with  which 
they  have  had  no  means  of  becoming  personally  familiar.  The 
salary  of  European  employes  during  their  years  of  work  ifr 
mostly  spent  on  the  people  of  India,  and  it  is  only  their  petty 
savings  and  by  no  means  over  adequate  pensions  that  ever,  it 
must  be  remembered,  reach  Europe. 

The  home  charges  are  a  branch  of  this  subject  which  I  have 
not  made  my  special  study,  and  on  which  therefore  I  will  not 
dwell.  I  believe  that  they  are  excessive,  and  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  reduce  them ;  but  to  this  subject  also  a  good 
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deal  of  attention  has  already  been  devoted  in  tlie  way  of  utilizing 
local  products  whenever  they  are  found  suitable.  Still,  much 
more  requires,  no  doubt,  to  be  done  in  this  direction.  The  coal 
and  iron  industries  more  especially  require  development  at  the 
hands  of  the  Government  itself,  so  that  the  money  spent  in 
sending  out  large  supplies  of  these  useful  materials  in  con- 
nection with  the  railways,  which  sooner  or  later  will  aU  become 
Qovemment  property,  may  be  saved. 

The  last  point  on  which  I  shall  comment  is  one  on  which 
Mr.  Hyndman  more  especially  dwells,  viz.,  the  poverty  and  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  India;  and  on  this  subject  the  high 
authority  of  Lord  Lawrence  is  quoted,  while  we  are  asked, 
somewhat  defiantiy  it  may  be,  to  explain  the  words  away  if 
possible.  They  are  as  follows:  "The  mass  of  the  people  in 
Lidia  are  so  miserably  poor  that  they  have  barely  the  means  of 
subsistence ;  it  is  as  much  as  a  man  can  do  to  feed  his  family, 
or  to  half  feed  them,  let  alone  spending  money  on  what  you 
would  call  luxuries  or  conveniences."  To  this  I  reply  that 
poverty  is  altogether  comparative.  An  Indian  menial  is  passing 
rich  and  probably  maintains  a  family  of  four  or  five  in  what  to 
them  is  tolerable  comfort,  on  ten  or  twelve  shillings  a  month ; 
but  then  their  wants  are  proportionally  small,  frugal  fare  and 
but  little  clothing.  An  English  menial  in  the  same  position 
would  require  three  or  four  times  the  wages,  and  would  have  to 
be  found  in  food  besides.  The  poverty  with  which  we  have  at 
present  more  especially  to  deal  is  not  that  of  classes  one  or  two 
mentioned  at  the  outset  of  this  paper,  the  upper  and  middle 
orders,  but  that  of  class  three,  the  rural  and  urban  populations 
of  the  country.  No  doubt  Lord  Lawrence  is  right  when  he 
says  that  the  people  of  India  are  poor ;  but  is  the  class  to  which 
we  now  refer  relatively  poorer  in  India  than  in  the  British 
isles  i^  There  is  quite  as  much  abject  misery  in  our  English  as 
in  our  Indian  cities;  read  the  London  experiences  of  Mr, 
Greenwood,  the  "amateur  casual,"  on  that  point;  and  as  to 
the  country  labourer,  the  man  who  raises  the  rents  which 
famish  the  Indian  land  revenue,  I  doubt  if  he  is  at  all  worse 
off  relatively  than  the  agricultural  labourer  of  our  own  country, 
^ho  in  endless  cases  lives  in  a  hovel  which  is  not  only  shared 
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by  all  the  members  of  his  family,  but  by  poultry^  dogs,  cats 
and  very  probably  a  cow  or  a  pig  as  well.  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  on  the  whole  the  misery  and  poveriy  of  the 
corresponding  class  in  India,  the  tenantry,  including  artizans, 
lor  in  the  rural  districts  these  last  all  grow  their  own  food 
besides  working  at  their  trade,  are  relatively  greater,  if  indeed 
ihey  are  so  great,  as  those  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  peasantry. 
Would  not  Mr.  Hyndman  do  mozl9  good  by  endeavouring  to 
alleviate  the  misery  that  is  festering  under  his  own  eyes  than 
by  harassing  his  soul  and  the  minds  of  others  with  matters  on 
which,  from  the  absence  of  personal  observation  and  experience, 
he  is  but  imperfectly  informed  ? 

The  great  difficulty  with  which  we  in  India  have  to  con- 
tend is  the  utter  absence  of  frugality  amongst  the  people  ; 
ihey  simply  will  not  make  the  effort  to  provide  against  a 
rainy  day.  All  our  Indian  seasons  are  not  bad,  and  the  soil 
is  fertile  even*  as  in  Egypt.  A  bumper  season  comes  and 
they  eat,  drink,  attend  fairs,  feed  their  priests,  and  act  very 
fully  up  to  their  notions  of  being  merry ;  and  when  seed-time 
comes  off  they  have  to  go,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the 
village  banker.  WeU  has  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  than  whom  we 
have  had  no  higher  authority,  said  that  the  native  of  India 
would  squander  an  inheritance  any  day  to  celebrate  a  wedding  I 
We  have  been  preaching  the  doctrine  of  economy  in  marriages, 
and  so  have  tlie  natives  themselves,  any  time  these  thirty  years, 
but  the  effect  as  yet  produced  is  astonishingly  small ;  nay,  it  is 
imperceptible;  the  very  disciples  of  the  cause  do  not  practise 
what  they  preach.  The  melancholy  condition  of  indebtedness 
of  the  cultivators  has  long  been  a  subject  of  special  consideration 
by  many  others  as  well  as  myself,  and  numerous  remedies  have 
from  time  to  time  been  suggested  and  tried  to  alleviate  it ;  but 
it  would  seem  that  the  Ethiopean  will  change  his  skin  and  the 
leopard  his  spots  almost  as  soon  as  the  Indian  will  learn  fru- 
gality. However,  here  is  a  worthy  field  of  enterprize  which  an 
enthusiast  like  Mr.  Hyndman  may  make  his  own,  and  if  from 
the  depths  of  his  moral  consciousness  he  can  evolve  a  practical 
scheme  for  teaching  the  natives  frugality  and  emancipating  them 
from  indebtedness,  so  that  the  cultivators  may  secure  the  fruits 
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of  their  own  labour  (their  three-fifths  of  the  produce),  which  at 
present  are  so  extensively  devoured  by  the  village  banker,  he 
will  indeed  entitle  himself  to  be  considered  as  the  very  first 
amongst  the  regenerators  of  the  people  of  India. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  treat  lightly  the  very 
serious  subject  which  Mr.  Hyndman  has  so  ably  handled ;  much 
good  may  possibly  come  from  the  attention  which  his  article  has, 
no  doubt,  directed  to  it ;  but  I  do  i^gret  the  time  which  he  has 
chosen  for  the  publication  of  his  essay  on  Indian  misrule,  as 
also  the  tone  of  his  remarks,  and  the  exaggerations  with  which 
the  paper,  very  probably  unintentionally,  undoubtedly  abounds. 


VILLAGE  LIFE  INT  INDIA. 


Of  a  village  in  old  India,  and  of  the  daily  life  of  its  inhabitants, 
there  are  two  widely  different  pictures  that  history,  or  such  history 
as  we  have,  has  presented  to  us.  The  people  are  represented  as 
living  in  perfect  tranquillity,  recalling  the  scenes  of  Arcadia  or  the 
strains  of  Pan's  pipe,  and  living  in  the  fruitful  lands  watered  by 
the  lucid  stream  of  the  Sarasvati,  ^  This  river  excites  the  same 
feelings  of  joy  and  reverence  in  those  who  are  versed  in  ancient 
Indian  lore,  especially  if  they  be  natives  of  India,  as  the  name  of 
the  Jordan  excites  in  the  hearts  of  the  distressed  children  of 
Israel.  Another  picture  brings  out  the  old  rural  communes  as 
engaged  in  a  perpetual  conflict  with  the  wilder  and  more  uncivilized 
races.  So  far  from  meditating  on  things  divine,  and  on  the 
mystery  of  man's  mortal  lite — questions  that  have  agitated  and 
perplexed  the  bravest  of  mankind — they  had  to  struggle  for  their 
very  existence  ;  they  were  troubled  by  fierce  wars  with  the  abori- 
ginal races  among  whom  they  had  settled,  and  into  whose  plains 
and  mountain  fastnesses  they  had  penetrated,  and  whom  they 
regarded  with  a  bitter  disdain  as  a  people  inferior  in  colour,  in 
virtues,  and  in  intellect. 

Whether  it  was  a  life  of  repose  or  a  life  of  trouble  and  disturb- 
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lUELoe,  the  deeoendants  of  those  fair  races,  and  the  children  of  the 
priniitiTe  inhabitants  whom  those  fair  races  drove  before  them  into 
the  hills  and  mountains,  form, the  population  (^  modem  India, 
aod  they  live  in  homesteads  planted  on  the  slopes  of  hills,  on  level 
plains  stretching  as  far  and  wide  as  the  eye  could  reach,  on  wide 
expanses  of  sand,  in  the  groves  of  the  mango,  the  tamarind,  and 
the  fig  tree,  or  on  the  banks  ef  rivers  that  at  one  time  dwindle  to 
silver  threads,  and  at  anothei^  time  roll  in  magnificent  volumes  of 
water  into  the  sea.  To  this  great  population  may  be  added  the 
Indian  Mussalmans.  Society  in  India  is  formed  of  a  composite 
people,  the  noble  Aryan  race  mixed  with  the  aborigines,  but  not 
80  thoroughly  assimilated  as  the  English  with  the  Normans,  who 
now  make  up  the  powerful  English  nation. 

If  we  cast  our  eyes  for  one  moment  over  the  face  of  India,  we 
behold  before  our  mind's  eye  from  side  to  side  groups  of  home- 
steads— small  groups  and  large  groups — as  on  a  fair  night  there 
are  stars  in  the  heavens  for  multitude.  Besides  these  countless 
villages,  there  are  towns  and  cities ;  and  how  a  majority  of  these 
towns  are  formed,  amidst  the  hurricanes  of  conquest  that  have 
swept  over  India,  is'  best  described  in  a  noble  sentence  in  Sir 
Henry  Sumner  Maine's  Village  Communities  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West — a  sentence  of  matchless  beauty  too  long  to  be  quoted  in 
this  place.  Some  towns  are  only  villages  more  extended,  or  a 
collection  of  village  communities,  as  the  town  of  Balasore,  or  the 
town  of  Cuttack  in  the  province  of  Orissa.  Here  village  life 
reigns  supreme,  and  the  village  system  is  the  only  system  of  inter- 
nal government  known  to  the  inhabitants. 

Indian  villages  vary  greatly  in  size  and  in  population,  and  in 
the  material  condition  and  character  of  the  people  ;  and  there  is 
an  endless  variety  of  them,  from  the  simple  Khand  village  with  a 
single  street  in  it,  from  a  group  of  four  or  five  very  poor  hovels,  to 
the  interesting  collections  of  hamlets  in  favoured  situations  in 
Gujerab  or  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges. 

Leaving  Panchganny,  a  station  as  beautiful  as  an  English  parish 
in  the  season  of  spring,  or  as  the  sweet  Irish  Auburn,  made 
immortal  in  equally  sweet  verse,  before  it  became  a  prey  to  the 
apoiler's  hand,  we  come  to  a  range  of  hills  where  Mahbleshwar 
rises  in  all  its  solemn  dignity  and  pride.     There  is  grace  and 
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female  loveliness  here — the  moon's  beauty,  with  the  moon's  eoft 
pace — gathered  from  a  hundred  places  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
summer  season,  and  side  by  side  with  glowing  mansions  may  be 
seen  little  hamlets,  yery  humble  sheds,  in  which  whole  families 
live  in  contentment  from  year  to  year  in  favourable  times ;  and  in 
years  of  plenty  their  simple  joys  and  cheerful  countenances  show 
how  few  their  wants  are,  and  how  easily  those  wants  are  supplied. 
There  is  one  main  street  which  contains  at  one  end  the  post  ofiice 
and  a  public  news-room  ;  at  the  other  we  come  near  the  roofs  of 
half  a  dozen  basket  makers.  In  the  middle  stands  a  small  police 
station.  The  occupants  of  the  houses  in  this  street  are  for  th& 
most  part  shop-keepers.  Behind  these  well-built  shops  oi^  l^oth 
sides  are  small  lanes,  two  on  one  side  of  the  main  street,  and  one 
on  the  other,  in  all  of  which  about  a  hundred  leaf  huts  may  b& 
reckoned  whose  owners  are  chiefly  the  agricultural  people  and  day 
labourers.  It  is  a  substantial  village,  for  instead  of  a  hedge  school 
here  there  is  a  good  school  building  in  which  about  a  hundred  little 
boys  learn  arithmetic  and  the  Marathi  alphabet.  A  dozen  houses 
which  are  constructed  of  better  materials  than  straw  or  leaves  of 
trees  may  be  easily  discovered  from  the  rest.  The  comeliness  of 
the  mild  Maratha  women  that  live  in  them  may  be  contrasted  with 
the  worn  out  hands  and  feet  and  looks  of  the  female  labourers  who 
work  in  the  heat  and  in  the  cold  all  day  long  for  three  or  four 
pence  a  day.  Half  of  the  daily  wages  is  not  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  purchase  of  only  grain,  the  staple  article  of  food,  for  a  day. 
Six  or  seven  Maratha  women  are  sitting  on  the  ground  near  the 
door  of  a  house  ;  before  them  at  a  distance  lies  on  a  large  mat  a 
heap  of  grain  to  be  cleaned  or  gathered  into  the  gamer.  An 
English  lady  is  also  seated  among  them  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  her  native  friends,  and  while  her  countrymen  are  gone  to 
those  parts  of  this  delightful  station  where  the  strains  of  music 
are  sweetest  heard,  or  where  the  scenery  is  most  beautiful,  she^ 
takes  pleasure  in  discoursing  in  an  Indian  language  of  things  that 
are  divine,  speaking  to  Indian  women  in  their  own  vernacular,  and 
finishing  her  interesting  expostulation  with  a  song,  in  the  same 
language  as  her  discourse,  sung  with  a  voice  and  delicacy  of  tact 
that  has  a  peculiar  kind  of  enchantment  for  the  native  ear.  Before 
the  morning  sun  is  far  above  the  horizon,  the  blind  beggar  takes- 
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Lis  ronnds,  while  all  the  males  and  a  large  number  of  females  seem 
to  have  gone  away  to  their  daily  work.  Excepting  the  class  of 
wandering  beggars,  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  every  able  bodied 
man  is  engaged  in  doing  something  or  other,  whether  he  is  of  a 
high  caste,  or  traces  his  descent  from  the  humblest  of  the  aborigi- 
nal tribes. 

The  division  of  labour  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the 
village  system.  The  artificial  division  of  the  Hindoos  into  four 
classes  is  in  no  part  of  the  country  to  be  found,  as  is  shown 
recently  by  most  competent  authorities,  but  there  are  two  distinct 
classes — the  Brahmins  and  those  that  are  not  Brahmins.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Mussalmans  the  people  of  the  villages  are — 
some  of  them — Brahmins,  and  the  others  are  those  that  are  not 
Brahmins ;  and  in  the  second  class  we  may  include,  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity,  the  pure  and  the  mixed  aboriginal  races,  of  which  a 
great  many  preserve  up  to  this  day  in  hilly  regions  their  languages 
and  their  customs,  which  have  suffered  little  or  no  change  from  any 
external  influences  whatever,  and  which  remain  nearly  as  intact 
as  they  were  probably  in  remote  antiquity.  The  non-Brahmins  of 
the  villages  are  not  all  of  them  the  aborigines,  but  the  difference 
between  the  pure  aboriginal  races  and  the  other  non-Brahmins  is 
that  the  latter  have  had  much  influence  exerted  over  them  by 
contact  with  the  Brahmins,  who  in  their  turn  have  also  been  much 
influenced  by  contact  with  the  primitive  races.  Nor  are  Brahmins 
in  all  the  villages  of  one  kind.  A  pious  Brahmin  of  superior 
rank,  repeating  his  prayers  on  the  banks  of  the  sacred  Ganges, 
hardly  recognises  another  of  the  south  or  of  a  different  part  of  the 
country  as  a  member  of  the  same  class,  or  of  the  same  religious 
persuasion.  Of  the  Brahmins  there  are  fifty  or  more  classes,  and 
the  non-Brahmins  are  divided  into  many  more  than  fifty  classes, 
and  the  name  of  the  class  represents  the  occupation  of  its  members, 
although  in  many  cases  that  occupation  is  forsaken  in  favour  of 
another  and  a  more  lucrative  one,  as  it  is  inevitable  under  a 
government  where  strict  justice  and  impartiality  prevail,  and  where 
perfect  protection  is  extended  equally  to  the  superior  and  to  the 
inferior  race. 

Take  any  one  of  the  populous  villages  either  in  the  northern 
plains  where  the  scenery  is  most  noble,  or  where  the  smn  shines 
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with  a  mild  and  beautiful  ray,  or  in  the  east,  or  in  Lower  Bengal, 
but  not  one  in  a  hilly  tract  where  an  aboriginal  people  peacefully 
live  according  to  the  ways  of  their  ancient  fore-fathers.  Here 
there  may  be  five  hundred  men,  making  up  a  community  whose 
leader  is  the  Pafcel,  and  the  Patel  has  for  his  assistant  an  account- 
ant. The  sixty  or  seventy  homesteads  form  the  centre  of  a  large 
circle  which  embraces  the  cultivated  fields  and  the  waste  lands  of 
the  viUage.  There  is  the  grain  dealer,  the  grocer,  another  shop- 
keeper or  two  ;  and  the  shoemaker  boasts  that  all  the  men  of  the 
village  walk  upon  his  handiwork.  The  potter,  according  to  usaget, 
supplies  the  villagers  with  earthen  pots,  and  gets  a  return  in  com. 
The  smith  repairs  the  implements  of  husbandry,  and  assists  the 
children  in  their  sports.  In  addition  to  his  own  duties  the  barber 
p^orms  the  duties  of  a  musician,  and  he  plays  the  pipe  or  beats  a 
drum  on  occasions  of  rejoicing  or  marriage. 

But  the  division  of  labour  in  an  Indian  village  is  not  the 
division  of  labour  such  as  is  understood  in  political  economy.  In 
the  village  the  whole  operation  is  performed  by  only  one  man ;  all 
the  different  stages  of  the  work  are  to  be  gone  through  by  one 
man,  and  not  as  in  the  making  of  a  pin  in  which  a  great  many 
men  are  employed,  one  over  each  branch  of  the  work,  in  order  to 
produce  the  grand  result.  These  five  hundred  men  perhaps  belong 
to  fifty  difierent  castes,  and  the  caste  principally  determines  the 
trade  which  a  man  should  follow.  The  hedge  school  is  as  regular 
a  feature  of  the  village  as  the  Patel.  Europeans  are  not  well 
impressed  with  the  way  in  which  the  hedge  school  is  managed, 
but,  although  the  boys  repeat  their  lessons  in  an  imperfect  and 
sing-song  way,  much  practical  instruction,  likely  to  be  of  great  use 
in  the  various  transactions  of  life,  is  given  by  the  masters ;  and 
&bove  all  the  scholars  are  made  to  sing  in  a  loud  and  vehement 
strain,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  day's  work,  as  a  stimulus  to  study, 
the  inexpressible  charms  of  the  Goddess  of  Learning. 

The  office  of  the  Patel  is  hereditary,  but  in  some  villages^  if 
the  man  to  whom  the  hereditary  title  descends  is  unfit  for  the  per^ 
formance  of  his  duties,  he  is  quietly  passed  over,  and  the  office  is 
bestowed,  with  the  consent  of  the  elders^  on  that  near  member  of 
the  fiftmily  who  is  likely  to  do  credit  to  iK  The  Patel  is  like  a 
member  of  Parliament  who  stands  for  a  constituency.    His  con- 
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stituents  are  not  householders^  or  occupiers  of  houses  paying  to  the 
amount  of  ten  pounds  or  so^  but  all  the  men,  women  and  children 
are  his  constituents,  whose  interests  he  is  bound  to  represent  to  the 
ruling  authorities,  and  though  he  is  sometimes  a  corrupt  man,  as 
the  greatest  political  assemblies  are  not  free  from  some  men  who 
betray  the  interests  of  those  who  have  sent  them  there,  yet  very 
often  he  is  as  a  father  to  his  people,  and  his  opponents  are  none  ; 
he  is  a  man  of  great  authority  among  the  villagers,  who  honour 
him  for  his  father's  virtues  and  his  own. 

Some  thousands  of  villages  have  a  poor  and  mean  appearance— 
80  mean  and  poor  that  from  a  distance  they  look  like  houses  of 
sand  that  children  for  their  amusement  have  raised  upon  the  shore. 
Wild  elephants  in  times  not  remote  have  trampled  upon  tens  of 
thousands  of  such  houses,  as  if  they  were  the  playthings  of 
children.  This  was  in  the  districts  on  the  western  frontier  of 
Lower  Bengal  immediately  after  they  were  visited  with  a  dreadful 
famine.  That  famine  was  so  intense  that  in  its  devastation  it 
could  be  compared  only  with  the  Irish  famine  which  destroyed 
Irishmen  by  thousands,  and  whose  horrors  floated  across  every 
ocean  and  in  every  gale,  before  the  corn-laws  were  abolished  by  Sir 
Bobert  Peel.  Lord  Teignmouth  to  his  latest  day  had  fresh  in  his 
mind  the  horrors  the  famine  left  after  it,  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  virtuous  career,  after  ten  millions  of  men  were  sent  to 
their  last  account.  This  is  what  John  Shore,  or  Lord  Teignmouth 
says  in  verse — a  man  whose  verse,  according  to  a  most  able  critic^ 
is  as  faithful  to  facts  as  other  men's  prose — and  a  man,  too,  who 
was  one  of  the  brightest  gems  that  England  ever  sent  to  the  East, 
out  of  her  wealth  of  honour,  integrity  and  virtue  : — 

''  Still  fresh  in  memory's  eye  the  scene  I  view. 

The  shrivelled  limbs,  sunk  eyes,  and  lifeless  hue ; 

«  *  *  *  * 

Dire  scenes  of  horror  which  no  pen  can  trace, 
Nor  rolling  years  from  memory's  page  efface" 

One  hundred  village  systems  crumbled  to  pieces  like  structures  of 
sand,  and  a  population  equal  to  thirty  times  the  population  of 
Birmingham  were  mingled  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  with  the 
mother  earth.  This  immense  destruction  of  human  lives,  without 
many  parallels  in  the  history  of  the  states  of  Europe,  occurred 
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shortiy  before  Ebuitiiigs  ootamenoed  his  glorious  (me^f  oi  coiiqme$t 
and  admiiiisttatioiu    Th^s  in  one^part*  of  the  coTu^iry  the  poverty 
of  Hie  Tillages,  axul  the  melaneholy  fate  of  the  fathers  of  the  present 
inhabitfmts,  offer  a  theme  of  heartfelt  sorrow  and  of  loud>toned- 
patriotic  lamentatioin. 

In  another  place  a  village  stands  even  in  the  niidst  of  poverty 
a  pletoing  object  in  t]^e  landscape.  The  sounds  of  busj  life  are 
there  which  are. sweet  and  agreeable.  Nothing  is  more  dear^  more 
congenial  to  the  heart  than  the  native  charms,  the  verdure  of  the 
fields,  the  beautiful  p^i^spect  of  the  distant  hills,  the  abundant 
v^etation  all  around,  and  the  cool  shades  of  the  noble  trees.  The 
shepherds  feed  their  flock?^  and  in  order  to  shun  the  heat  of  the. 
day  take  them  into  the  midst  of  trees  older  than  the  Mogul , 
Empire — tli^t  Empire  whic)i  has  been  and  is  not.  All  this  is  a 
matter  of  pal^tio  pride^  for  in  the  solemn  stillness  of  ihi&  pla^' 
(me  may  call  to  iidnd  the  scenes  whose  delicate  portraiture  in  - 
v^rse  by  Kalidasa  takes  a  foremost  rank  among  the  flowers  of  classic 
genius.  The  pure  air  of  tibe  plains,  happily  not  saturated  with 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  warms  the  genial  current  of  Amrat'a 
soul,  or  the  soul  of  the  sweet-faced  Ganga  who  washes  her  feet  in 
the  silver  stream  that  murooiurs  by  the  side  o?  her  lowly  home. 
She  long  preserves  her  delicate  features,  and  rebembles  in  the 
splendour  of  native  charms  the  heroines  of  old  whose  description 
remains  with  us  in  the  most  perfect  language  of  tenderness  and 
power.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  stand  by  the  house  of  Aninrir 
in  whidh  the  furniture  cdnsists  of  brass  vessels,  neat  and  cleas, 
earthen  pots,  wooden  boxes,  manuscript  books,  plain  mats  and 
cots.  Silver  ornaments  adorn  the  hands  and  feet  of  Amrat ;  a 
garland  of  flowers  pla]^  round  her  neck,  herself  the  fkirest  of 
flowers  and  an  ornament  of  the  house  of  the  landowner.  The 
supper  is  eaten,  and  two  or  three  men  sit  out  in  the  verandah, 
who  are  presently  joined  by  a  few  neighbours.  Oonversatioa 
entues ;  the  petty  details  of  life  form  ike  chief  part  of  it,  and 
engross  the  attention,  while  by  some  accident  allusion  is  made  to 
the  acts  and  power  of  the  merciful  Deity.  The  subject  is  takea 
up  with  enthusiasm  by  one  in  the  medical  line,  whose  drugs  the 
viHagera  have  unhesitatingly  used  in  case  of  UlfLess.  His  heart 
probably  has  been  softened  by  witnessing  the  sufferings  and  the 
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miserieB  of  the  aiok  persons  whom  he  has  treated  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  experience  throughout  his  whole  life.  Hia 
arguments  on  the  wisdom  of  Proyidence  are  expressed  with  force 
ojf  language  and  conversational  eloquence,  and  are  supported  with 
manj  proyerbs  of  ancient  date  and  maxims  of  prudence  that  have 
stood  the  test  of  time.  If  perchance  a  joung  member  oi  the 
companjy  in  a  thoughtless  moment,  yenturee  to  ask  '<  the  explana- 
tion  of  that  explanation/'  the  old  man  rebukes  his  impertinence^ 
and  presses  his  arguments  with  double  strength.  He  only  can 
^ye  such  exposition,  for  he  has  worked  somewhat  with  his  brains, 
while  the  others  have  worked  more  with  their  hands.  On  matters 
of  this  kind  the  ordinary  husbandman  youchsafes  no  such  expla* 
nation.  The  inquirer  is  told  that  the  only  thing  the  husbandmanr 
knows  is  to  do  what  is  right,  and  to  worship  the  yiUage  gods. 
The  rural  population  worship  the  powers  that  preside  oyer  small- 
pox, famine  and  flood.  They  are  in  a  land  where  nature  plays 
her  most  wanton  fireaks,  now  at  one  place,  now  at  another.  But 
the  doctor  winds  up  his  harangue  with  an  exhortation  to  the 
young  for  virtue  and  truth,  and  the  argument  is  as  much  as  to- 
say — 

**  Gk)lden  lads  and  girls  aU  must 
lake  chixnney-sweepers,  come  to  dust." 

The  shortness  of  the  present  time  and  the  uncertainty  and  our 
doubts  as  to  the  future — those  obstinate  questions  which  have 
troubled  the  heart  of  Shakespeare,  and  ceaselessly  pressed  upon 
his  mind,  and  baffled  at  last  England's  greatest  genius,  as  they^ 
have  baffled  also  England's  greatest  orator — are  a  matter  of  deep- 
meditation  with  the  Indian  sages  of  both  ancient  and  modem 
times.  At  another  time,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  wandering 
Fakeer  stands  outside  the  door,  urging  the  claims  of  Jagannath  to 
veneration  and  tribute,  and  the  necessity  of  a  pilgrimage  to  that 
shrine  which  rears  its  hoary  head  on  the  Pnii  sands.  The  humble^ 
matron  has  for  a  long  time  all  her  thoughts  bent  upon  the  project^, 
and  the  young  mind  of  her  lovely  daughter  is  fired  with  the  hope 
of  beholding  new  scenes,  and  the  hope  of  an  absolution  from  sin, 
unmindful  that  in  her  progress  through  hard  ways  and  malanous 
di8triot£fy  seeds  of  corruption  may  find  in  her  a  lodgment,  and  may 
grow  there  until  her  final  and  very  likely  preoiature  dissolution. 
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With  regard  io  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  fdture  life  the 
yillagers  have  'some  beautifiil  notions.  But  in  the  Khand  yiUageil 
▼hich  contain  a  manly  race,  and  a  pare  aboriginal  race,  as  soon  as 
a  man  dies,  his  body  is  removed  out  of  sight ;  as  the  monmera 
perform  their  last  duties,  so  far  are  their  views  from  a  possible 
onion  in  a  happier  world  that  their  final  utterances  are — ''  Tou 
have  eaten  and  drunken  with  us,  you  can  do  so  no  more ;  we  shall 
not  come  to  you ;  come  you  not  near  to  us."  Northward  in  the 
highlands  of  Berbhoom,  fifty  miles  west  of  Plassy,  a  land  of  hill 
and  dale,  a  land  of  forests  affording  a  barbaric  wealth  of  jungle 
produce,  we  meet  with  the  interesting  Santal  race,  who  are  abori- 
gines, and  who  beHeve  that  the  ashes  of  the  dead  mingle  in  a 
happier  region  with  the  ancient  fathers.  The  most  interesting  of 
their  ceremonies  is  connected  with  the  funeral  of  a  dead  body. 
Br.  Hunter  tells  us  in  his  admirable  ^<  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal "  a 
story  of  a  Santal,  whose  parent  was  carried  off  by  a  tiger.  The 
Santal  waited  for  days  together  near  the  animal's  den,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  no  ordinary  difficulty  and  danger,  in  order  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  killing  the  animal,  and  in  some  way  at  least  to 
obtain  a  fragment  of  his  parent's  skull  to  be  thrown  into  the 
stream  which  has  for  countless  generations  carried  the  ashes  of  the 
Santals  into  the  sea,  there  to  unite  in  one  body,  and  to  meet  the 
waters,  out  of  which,  according  to  their  explanation  of  the  creation, 
the  great  mountain  arose,  and  out  of  the  mountain  the  birds  of 
the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  man  and  woman. 

Cicero  and  his  eminent  contemporaries.  Gibbon  says — and  Dr. 
Htmter  agrees  with  Qibbon — are  not  known  to  have  been  guided 
in  their  public  or  private  acts  by  any  belief  in  future  reward  and 
punishment.  Of  the  simple  and  poor  population  of  the  rural 
districts,  or  large  majority  of  them,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  they 
have  no  notion  of  future  reward  and  punishment.  Infidelity  to 
husband  or  wife  in  a  rural  commune  is  unknown  or  extremely 
rare,  and  inquirers  have  often  expressed  their  astonishment  at  the 
remarkable  absence  of  crime  among  the  peopl&  Prisons  are  need- 
ful even  in  countries  the  most  favoured,  and  in  a  district  jail  in 
India  there  is  only  one  man  in  prison  to  thirty  or  forty  rural 
oommunesy  and  out  of  a  population  of  ten  thousand  persons  only 
one  woman  is.  in  prison  for  a  crime*    The  umpire  conscience  has 
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domimon  over  them  just  as  oyer  the  hearts  of  refined  Englishmen. 
Are  they  not  distmgiiished  for  their  hospitality,  for  industrious 
habits,  and  for  their  deroticmal  zeal )  Have  not  those  that  are 
best  acquainted  with  them  written  that  their  gratitude  is  of  a 
nature  that  descends  from  generation  to  generation  ?  The  language 
of  justice  and  mercy  is  a  language  that  the  peasant  or  the  village 
shop-keeper  comprehends  readily,  and  in  eaeh  of  the  two  hundred 
dialects  of  India,  their  voice,  their  potent  voice,  can  be  heard. 
The  people  worship,  it  is  true,  both  the  powers  of  good  and  the 
powers  of  evil.  Their  forms  of  worship  are  rude,  and  the  distressed 
peasant  offers  his  prayers  to  his  village  god  of  clay,  who  is  however 
an  image  of  a  being  who  has  his  place  beyond  the  ski^  and  his 
prayer  may  be  that  the  tiger  or  any  other  wild  beast  may  eat  away 
the  money-lender,  or  the  unscrupulous  owner  of  land.  But  if  the 
forms  of  worship  are  rude,  and  his  supplications  rude,  all  this  is  in. 
a  line  with  the  lowliness  of  his  dwelling,  the  meanness  of  his  food^ 
and  with  the  surrounding  circumstances  of  his  whole  life^  from  the 
day  on  which  he  sees  the  light  to  the  dismal  and  doubiiul  day  on 
which  the  lamp  of  life  is  extinguished.  The  question  which  the 
poor  peasantry  that  form  the  bulk  of  the  Empire  of  the  Queen 
have  to  solve  is  not  why  they  exist,  but  how  they  are  to  exist. 
The  husbandman  tills  the  land  to  the  extent  perhaps  of  eight  or 
nine  acres,  pays  a  tax  which  usually  amounts  to  the  net  results  of 
his  two  months'  severe  labour,  and  is  at  last  in  a  condition  to  spend 
twelve  shillings  a  month  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family,  which 
is  almost  the  whole  income  of  thirty  days.  The  cost  of  the  roof 
under  which  he  lays  his  head  may  be  calculated  at  19s.  6d. ;  it  la 
made  of  such  materials  as  the  workman  finds  ready  at  his  hands. 
His  implements  of  husbandry  may  be  worth  twenty  shillings,  and 
sixty  shillings  may  be  the  value  of  the  oxen  that  draw  the  plough. 
Bice,  salt,  and .  vegetables,  oil,  fuel,  and  a  little  tobacco  are  ex* 
changed  for  his  four  or  five  pence  a  day.  In  thousands  of  villages 
the  peasantry  is  in  no  better  condition  than  this.  One-fourth  of 
the  whole  tenantry  in  a  district  is  perhaps  involved  in  engagements 
with  the  money-lender  or  the  landlord,  and  the  rest  earn  a  preca- 
rious livelihood  as  agricultural  labourers  on  a  penny  and  three-i 
quarters  a  day,  or  on  the  rude  produce  of  the  jungles.  Tlus  state  • 
of  things  is  perhaps  beyond  a  remedy.     It  might  have  been  worse 
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in  some  parts  of  the  country  in  the  days  of  the  Mogul  Empire  ; 
but  even  now,  though  we  may  not  see  around  us  hungry  and 
exasperated  multitudes^  but  only  poor  and  patient  multitudei^ 
observant  Englishmen  and  high-minded  and  noble  Englishwomen 
like  Harriet  Martineau,  Mary  Carpenter,  and  Florence  Nightin<^ 
gale,  have  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  little  better  than 
pauperism  is  the  lot  of  countless  millions  of  my  countrymen  from 
their  cradles  to  their  graves. 
•  Nasabvakji  J.  Ratnagar. 


MORAL  TEACHING. 


(Continued  from  pag$  41, J 

The  instruction  of  which  we  are  urging  the  importance 
would  consist  in  opening  the  child's  eyes  to  the  truths  of 
the  moral  world — ^making  him  feel  that  he  has,  and  cannot 
help  having,  a  moral  existence,  and  leading  him  to  discover 
his  duties  through  the  study  of  the  relations  to  his  fellow 
creatures  in  which  he  is  placed.  Without  entering  on 
metaphysical  and  psychological  problems,  simply  starting 
from  the  proposition  that  there  is  for  every  one  an  (ru^M^ 
something  that  is  owed,  and  from  the  fact  that  we  are  beings 
endowed  with  sympathy;  in  other  words,  assuming  that 
we  should  do  to  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do 
to  us,  the  teacher  may  lead  his  pupils  into  an  endless 
variety  of  topics  bearing  upon  right  feeling  and  right 
action,  and  religious  sanctions  need  not  be  ignored  though 
special  creeds  are  not  to  be  taught.  The  lessons  could 
include  points  like  the  following :  such  virtues  as  truthful- 
ness, honesty,  sincerity,  obedience,  industry,  kindness,  self- 
control,  &c.,  the  different  relationships  and  responsibilities  of 
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life,  and  the  duties  which  they  entail;  faolts,  as  piide> 
cruelty,  intemperance,  &c.,  and  subjects  which  concern  the 
dignity  of  life  and  work,  time,  influence,  expenditure,  and 
many  others.  If  the  scholars  are  encouraged  to  illustrate  the 
lesson  out  of  their  own  experience,  and  through  imaginary 
instances  of  life  which  their  fancy  can  easily  produce,  and  if 
biographical  facts  and  similes  from  nature  are  largely  intro- 
duced, the  instruction  will  give  delight  at  the  time,  and  may 
leave  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  class.  The 
lessons  should  follow  each  other  at  frequent  and  regular 
intervals,  and  thus  the  children  will  get  accustomed  to  take  a 
moral  view  of  their  everyday  existence,  and  they  will  be  less 
likely  to  choose  the  evil  instead  of  the  good.  We  are  pre^ 
suming  that  the  schoolmaster's  own  character  and  dealings 
are  in  harmony  with  his  teaching.  If  he  is  known  to  govern 
by  principles  of  fairness  and  kindness  the  lessons  will  have  a 
greatly  increased  force,  for  personal  influence  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  r^ard  to  moral  instruction.  But 
while  example  should  inevitably  support  precept,  it  is  also  of 
great  use  that  precept  should  accompany  and  explain  example. 
One  great  difliculty  connected  with  this  question  is  that 
many  teachers  who  succeed  well  with  general  subjects  have 
not  the  required  skill  for  imparting  moral  truth.  To  give 
such  lessons  as  we  have  referred  to  well,  especially  under  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  Indian  life,  demands  some  exercise  of 
imagination  and  considerable  judgment.  Besides  a  well-stored 
mind,  the  teacher  should  have  readiness  in  applying  all  avail- 
able illustrations  and  stories,  a  determination  to  keep  up 
the  interest  of  the  dass,  a  lively  manner,  and  he  should  be 
able  to  lead  the  children  to  look  with  their  own  mental  eyes 
instead  of  merely  listening  to  what  he  describes.  Time  for 
preparation  is  also  most  essential.  What  is  to  be  done  if  the 
teacher  happens  not  to  have  this  needed  aptitude  ?    In  this 
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as  in  other  lines,  aptitude  may  in  a  measure  be  attained  by 
effort  and  practice.  If,  however,  the  educational  authorities 
recognised  that  the  teaching  of  ethics  was  desirable,  they 
would  easily  find  means  to  encourage  teachers  to  cultivate 
this  study.  Perhaps  the  subject  would  be  added  to  the 
Normal  School  course.  Some  help  would  be  gained  from 
carefully  compiled  manuals.  No  lesson  will  be  so  fresh  or  useful 
as  that  which  is  spontaneously  prepared  by  the  teachers,  but 
collections  of  anecdotes  and  accounts  of  others*  experience  might 
afford  valuable  suggestions.  If  the  production  of  such  works 
were  stimulated  there  might  soon  be  a  good  supply.  Already 
reading  books  are  much  improved,  and  are  composed  so  as  to 
lend  their  aid  towards  the  inculcation  of  right  habits  and 
conduct.  It  appears  that  the  Directors  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Bengal  have  not  been  indifferent  to  this  question.  More 
than  twenty  years  ago  a  Moral  Manual  was  under  considera- 
tion. Probably  in  some  Indian  schools  moral  teaching  is 
systematically  given.  Teachers  who  have  never  tried  to  give 
such  lessons  cannot  know  how  interesting  they  may  be  made, 
and  how  the  power  to  impart  moral  truth  improves  by 
practice. 

We  have  not  touched  on  what  might  be  done  in  Colleges, 
but  there  it  would  be  also  an  inestimable  advantage  if  the 
students  were  accustomed  to  devote  occasional  time  and 
thought  to  practical  ethics.  They  might  be  required  to  collect 
the  sayings  of  ancient  thinkers,  eastern  and  western,  on 
the  duties  of  life — to  discuss  and  write  on  moral  subjects, 
under  the  guidance  of  some  more  experienced  mind — or  to 
give  lessons  to  boys'  classes,  a  means  of  great  mutual  benefit. 
Discussions  on  moral  philosophy  and  kindred  subjects  will 
be  difficult  to  control,  but  it  must  be  very  important  that 
speculation  should  be  wisely  met,  and  that  students  should 
be  attracted  to  the  positive  rather  than  the  destructive  side  of 
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moral  thought,  and  helped  at  the  most  critical  period  of  life 
to  side  with  what  is  good  and  right. 

We  desire,  in  calling  attention  to  this  subject,  to  draw 
forth  opinions  on  it.  Perhaps  some  who  feel  its  importance 
may  be  induced  by  our  remarks  to  consider  whether  and  how 
ethical  teaching  could  be  practically  managed.  We  shall  be 
very  glad  to  receive  any  communications  that  may  help  to 
throw  light  on  what  is  possible  in  the  matter,  feeling 
strongly  that  the  time  must  come  when  the  usefulness  of 
moral  lessons  will  be  acknowledged,  and  when  they  will  in 
some  way  form  a  part  of  the  school  course.  The  intellect 
has  its  share  in  the  guidance  of  conduct,  and  it  needs  to  be 
assisted  to  do  its  part  fully.  In  the  words  of  the  writer  of 
the  little  Manual  which  we  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article  "  The  natural  order  seems  to  be  to  see  the  truth 
and  do  it." 


HOME  EDUCATION  IN  INDIA. 


"  Chicanery,  perjury,  forgery  are  the  weapons  offensive  and 
defensive  for  an  Indian."  In  one  of  his  brilliant  essays  so 
deservedly  popular  Lord  Macaulay  speaks  of  the  Indians  as  I 
have  quoted  above.  Allowing  of  course  for  literary  exaggera- 
tion, when  one  looks  back  to  the  history  of  those  troubled 
times  of  which  the  author  speaks,  one  cannot  help  acknowledg- 
ing that  Lord  Macaulay  had  some  reasons  for  writing  in  this 
harsh  strain.  If  the  great  essayist  was  writing  now  perhaps 
he  would  not  use  the  same  severe  language  towards  the 
Indians,  for  under  British  rule  as  civilization  and  education 
progresses  vice  disappears,  and  the  Indian  mind  tries  to  grasp 
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at  soiuething  healthier  and  more  profitable  than  '^  chicanery, 
perjury  and  forgery."  But  with  all  my  partiality  to  my 
country  and  my  countrymen  I  cannot  with  truth  say  that 
there  are  not  even  now  some  deep-rooted  failings  and  harmful 
prejudices  among  the  Indians,  particularly  among  the  lower 
middle  classes.  To  my  mind  the  one  great  and  I  might  say 
the  only  cause  is  the  want — the  utter  absence  of  home  educa- 
tion, home  education  which  a  child  ought  necessarily  to 
receive  when  he  is  budding  into  boyhood.  English  parents 
consider  it  their  first  and  paramount  duty  to  impress  their 
children  with  a  fear  and  reverence  for  God,  a  strict  and 
religious  regard  for  truth,  a  love  of  everything  good  and  noble, 
and  a  dread  of  everything  bad  or  wicked.  In  his  young  age, 
from  the  good  sense  of  his  father,  an  English  child  learns 
many  a  lesson  in  honesty  and  probity  of  conduct  which  he 
scarcely  ever  loses  sight  of  in  his  future  life.  From  the 
tender  and  loving  solicitude  of  his  mother  he  learns  the  value 
of  kindliness  of  disposition  and  leniency  to  the  failings  of 
others,  which  in  after  life  makes  him  loved  and  esteemed  by 
alL  By  all  this  I  do  not  wish  to  infer  that  Indian  parents 
are  entirely  devoid  of  filial  aflfection,  or  are  wanting  in  the 
performance  of  parental  obligations,  but  I  do  say  that  in  most 
cases  the  religious  and  moral  education  which  ought  to  be 
given  at  home  is  delegated  to  the  schoolmaster  or  the  religious 
instructor  of  the  child,  and  alas !  it  is  often  neglected,  or  it  has 
not  the  same  effect  it  would  have  had  if  it  had  proceeded  from 
the  loving  lips  of  his  parents.  When  the  knowledge  is  put 
before  them  it  often  comes  in  scarcely  a  very  agreeable  form 
(for  as  a  rule  a  child  dislikes  and  fears  his  master  till  he 
arrives  at  the  age  of  discretion,  and  then  alone  he  appreciates 
his  effort  and  respects  him  for  it)  and  it  is  either  totally  dis- 
regarded or  at  least  makes  but  a  faint  impression.  Again, 
an  Indian  child's  religious  education  is  far  from  being  satis- 
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factory.  To  my  knowledge  religion  does  not  form  a  part  of 
their  school  studies,  and  what  imperfect  knowledge  he  does 
possess  he  derives  from  home.  If  he  does  not  take  the 
trouble  to  search  after  that  knowledge  himself  when  he 
attains  a  maturer  age,  he  lives  in  ignorance  of  the  tenets  and 
doctrines  of  his  peculiar  religion.  The  expounding  of  the 
deep  and  hidden  meaning,  and  sometimes  of  the  contents 
themselves  of  the  book  by  the  masters  does  not  form  part  of 
the  ceremonies  of  the  religions  of  India. 

/  do  Tiot  wish,  Tior  if  I  dM  vrish,  covM  I  cast  injurious 
reflections  on  the  religions  of  India,  for  I  know  that  the 
doctrines  of  these  different  creeds,  so  fraught  with  moral 
teachings  and  so  full  of  seem]y  sentiments,  require  only  to  be 
understood  to  be  appreciated;  but  my  great  complaint  is 
that  the  votaries  of  these  creeds  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  the 
real  value  of  their  religions  because  it  is  never  properly 
taught  or  even  explained  to  them  in  their  young  age.  It  is 
therefore  an  indisputable  fact  that  home  education,  particu- 
larly moral  and  religious  education,  is  sadly  wanting  in  India. 
We  have  nothing  akin  to  the  Sunday  schools  or  bible  classes 
so  numerous  in  England,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  every  school- 
master in  India  to  make  religious  education, a  part,  and  not 
an  insignificant  part,  of  the  studies  of  the  Indian  schoolboy. 
If  these  remarks  jar  on  the  ears  of  any  of  my  countrymen, 
my  only  apology  is  that  he  himself  will  come  to  the  same 
conviction  on  reflection,  and  that  these  convictions  are  as 
painful  for  me  to  write  as  they  might  have  been  for  him  to 
read. 

DiNSHA  D.  Davar. 
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A  HINT  TO  LADIES  OF  LEESUEE  (IN  INDIA). 
Bt  an  Engubh  Lady. 


(The  saggestions  in  this  short  article,  which  has  appeared  in  a  Calcntta 
paper,  are  such  as  need  not  be  confined  to  Bengali  ladies.  We  are  glad  to 
give  it  further  publicity,  in  case  the  "hint "  can  be  adopted  by  others  who 
haye  leisure.  It  supplements  the  article  called  "A  Voyage  of  DiscoYery,'* 
which  appeared  in  our  December  number). 

We  promised  in  a  recent  article  to  point  out  a  way  in  which 
educated  Bengali  married  ladies  could  make  themselves  useful 
in  the  education  of  their  country-women.  We  are  quite  aware 
of  the  very  small  number  of  such  ladies,  but  we  are  also  quite 
aware  that  within  Bengal  there  are  a  few,  some  dozen  perhaps, 
who  answer  to  our  description.  However  much  engaged  any 
one  of  these  few  ladies  is  in  performing  her  household  duties, 
we  think  she  can  spare  at  least  two  hours  in  each  week  for  duties 
beyond  these,  her  first  and  most  important  ones.  Now  in  these 
two  hours  we  would  have  her  bring  together  to  her  house  any 
girls  she  can  influence  and  teach  them  something.  We  know 
ikat  in  some  of  the  places  where  an  educated  Bengali  lady  lives, 
there  is  either  no  school  or  there  is  only  a  most  elementary  one, 
and  that  it  is  easy  enough  to  find  pupils.  The  best  plan  is  not 
to  attempt  to  teach  many  things,  but  as  much  as  possible  of  one 
subject.  If  our  lady  has  read  Mrs.  Bray's  '*  Philosophy,  for 
the  use  of  schools,"  and  Miss  Blackwell's  "  Laws  of  Health  " 
so  much  the  better,  she  can  the  better  explain  her  subject.  If 
her  pupils  are  married  women  and  mothers,  what  could  be  more 
useful  than  to  teach  some  of  the  first  rules  for  infant  manage* 
ment,  rules  of  health,  e,  g,  about  food  and  protection  from  cold, 
both  subjects  which  seem  painfully  little  understood  in  this  land 
of  fevers.  She  should  take  a  particular  book  for  a  text  book 
and  explain  it  chapter  by  chapter,  so  that  her  teaching  may  be 
systematic,  and  she  should  frequently  question  her  pupils  so  that 
the  often-repeated  facts  may  become  familiar. 

Perhaps  our  lady-teacher  may  prefer  to  give  lessons  in 
geography;    she  cannot  choose  a  more  enlightening  or  more 
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interesting  subject,  for  there  are  no  limits  to  what  she  can  teach 
both  of  the  earth  itself  and  of  the  peoples  upon  that  earth — ^if 
she  herself  will  read  books  of  travel.  Another  more  domestic 
but  most  useful  thing  is  to  teach  sewing — not  wool  work  which 
is  usually  tasteless  and  useless — ^but  plain  sewing.  Many  a 
sharp  and  weakening  attack  of  fever  would  be  spared  to  a  child 
if  its  mother  could  make  it  a  jacket  to  wear  in  chilly,  damp 
weather.  She  perhaps  cannot  afford  always  to  call  in  a  tailor, 
but  would  take  pleasure  in  preparing  the  little  garment  herself. 
Sewing  (not  in  excess)  should  form  a  part  of  every  girl's 
teaching — it  is  so  easy  and  so  useful.  What  is  more  painful, 
after  actual  uncleanlijiess,  than  a  ragged  sa/ree  or  torn  socks? 
Besides  this,  sewing  is  excellent  discipline,  for  it  cultivates 
order,  attention  and  industry. 

Now,  any  of  these  subjects  taught  in  the  way  I  suggest,  can 
be  taught  at  home,  and  consequently  will  interfere  little  with 
domestic  work, — they  will  indeed  probably  fill  in  a  very  inter- 
esting fashion  a  few  idle  hour&  We  hear  naturally  enough 
m£my  discussions  and  lamentations  about  education  and  progress, 
but  let  every  one  remember  that  whenever  two  or  three  children 
or  girls  are  gathered  together  and  are  learning  something,  there 
education  is  in  practice  and  there  progress  is  being  made. 

The  plan  we  have  suggested  of  holding  classes  at  home  is  by 
no  means  too  difiELcult  even  for  a  lady  who  may  feel  that  she  is 
not  proficient  in  any  of  the  subjects  we  have  named.  As  for 
sewing,  practice  alone  can  fit  any  person  to  teach  ifc  to  others, 
and  the  best  means  therefore  would  be  one  which  will  be  as 
useful  to  the  teacher  as  to  the  subsequent  pupils — we  advise  a 
strict  overhauling,  darning  and  patching  of  all  household  stores 
of  linen  and  clothing.  As  to  the  other  subjects  for  instruction, 
health  and  geography,  there  are  several  easy  text  books  of  both 
which  the  would-be  teacher  could  first  study  and  which  will 
quite  fit  her  to  give  the  elementary  instruction  she  is  likely  to 
need  for  her  pupils.  We  know  from  experience  that  a  lady  who 
should  thus  simply  and  quietly  try  to  help  her  less  instructed 
neighbours  will  find  much  happiness  in  the  work,  and  that  if 
she  lives  in  a  dull  and  remote  village  she  will  look  forward  as  to 
a  pleasant  entertainment  to  the  assembling  of  her  littie  class. 
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INVESTITUEE  OF  THE  PRINCESS  OF  TANJORE. 


A  grand  Durbar  was  held  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  Chandos,  Governor  of  Madras,  at  Tanjore, 
on  November  14,  for  the  purpose  of  investing  Her  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Taujore  with  the  insignia  of  the  Imperial 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  India.  All  the  civil,  military  and 
naval  officers  were  present  on  the  occasion,  and  all  public 
offices  in  the  district  were  closed  for  three  days  on  account 
of  the  Durbar.  When  the  Duke  arrived  in  the  Durbar  Hall  the 
Princess,  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold,  with  rich  jewels,  and  without 
her  veil,  came  out  of  a  room  near  and  received  him.  The 
throwing  off  the  veil  has  been  remarked  on  as  a  new  proceeding 
in  one  of  such  high  rank  and  caste,  but  we  are  informed  by 
the  Princess's  Secretary  that  it  is  not  uncommon  among  Royal 
Hindu  ladies  at  an  important  Durbar  to  appear  unveiled. 
The  Duke  took  his  seat  in  a  silver  chair  made  for  the 
occasion,  with  the  Buckingham  family  crest  engraved  upon 
it,  and  the  Durbar  having  been'  formally  opened.  His  Grace 
delivered  a  letter  of  congratulation  from  the  Viceroy,  after 
which  the  Royal  notification  was  read,  commencing  "  Victoria 
Regina  Imperatrix,  to  Her  Highness  Vijeega  Mahana  Muk- 
tamba  Bai  Ammani  Raje  Saheba  of  Tanjore,"  and  granting 
full  power  to  wear  the  decoration  of  the  Order,  with  which 
Her  Highness  was  duly  invested,  the  Duke  affixing  the  royal 
insignia  to  the  Princess's  left  shoulder.  Her  Highness  then 
made  a  short  speech,  in  which  she  referred  to  the  surrender 
of  territory  made  by  her  grandfather  to  the  E.  I.  Company, 
which,  she  said,  had  not  been  enough  considered  by  them  in 
the  settlement  after  her  father's  death,  ending  by  an  ex- 
pression of  her  sense  of  justice  of  the  Government  of  the 
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Q\iv:cu  lSiupi:^?5SS.    She  then  presented  a  letter  to  the  Duke* 
\^li;v.a  >kH^  «s  follows : — 

**  >Jl>i-  Loid  Duke, — I  heartily  thank  your  Grace  for  the 
tKi:'^Hivil  interest  you  have  taken  in  conferring  this  mark  of 
1j^>>i^  fi^vonr  bestowed  on  me  this  day,  and  sincerely  request 
^vO  wur  Grace  will  be  pleased  to  communicate  to  Her  Most 
t^wrious  and  Imperial  Majesty  the  expression  of  my  deep 
^titude  and  devotion  to  the  British  throne.  The  decoration 
th^t  has  been  conferred  on  me  to-day  will  be  preserved  in  my 
ftonily  as  a  precious  memento  of  Her  Majesty's  love  and 
mercy  towards  me,  and  I  shall  remember  this  day  as  an  im- 
portant event  in  the  history  of  my  life  and  of  the  ancient 
Boyal  Family  of  Tanjore.  With  my  fervent  prayer  for  the 
long  life  and  prosperity  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty  and  her 
beloved  family,  I  remain  your  Grace's  faithful  friend, 

"  The  Princess  op  Tanjoeb." 

The  proceedings  closed  with  the  chanting  of  a  Sanskrit 
ode. 

On  the  day  of  the  Durbar  the  Princess  opened  a  Girls' 
School  in  which  there  are  about  40  pupils,  and  an  asylum  for 
the  poor.  It  is  well  known  that  Her  Highness  exerts  herself 
much  for  the  spread  of  education.  We  are  glad  to  report 
that  the  Sanskrit  College  which  she  established  and  its. 
branches  are  in  a  flourishing  state. 


NEW  BOOKS  BY  PAESEES. 


Very  shortly  a  valuable  contribution  to  medical  science- 
will  be  published,  entitled  "  A  Digest  of  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,  with  a  short  account  of  the  history  of" 
Medicine  and  tables  of   Indian  Materia  Medica."      It  la 
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the  work  of  Rustonijee  Naserwanjee  Khory,  M.D.,  licentiate 
of  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  &c.,  &c.  (Smith, 
Elder  and  Co.,  Waterloo  Place).  Dr.  Khoiy  was  a  pupil  of 
Dr.  Birdwood  at  the  Grant  Medical  College,  Bombay,  and  ona 
of  the  earliest  Licentiates  in  Medicine  of  the  Bombay 
University.  He  has  practised  in  Bombay  for  the  last  15 
years,  during  such  time  he  has  prosecuted  his  studies 
with  great  zeal.  The  late  well  known  Dr.  Bhau  Daji  was 
learned  in  regard  to  native  drugs,  and  helped  to  bring  many 
into  notice,  and  to  this  object  Dr.  Khory  has  also  devoted 
special  attention.  He  has  prepared  himself  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  above  mentioned  volume  by  an  extended  course 
of  reading  and  observation  of  the  methods  of  medicine  in 
several  parts  of  India,  as  well  as  in  London  hospitals  and 
those  of  Paris  and  Brussels.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Sir 
Joseph  Fayrer,  M.D.,  F.E.S.,  has  expressed  himself  as  much 
pleased  with  the  work  and  considers  it  worthy  of  support 
and  encouragement,  and  that  Dr.  Birdwood  also  has  written 
most  favorably  of  it.  In  his  preface  Dr.  Khory  describes  his 
book  as  "  essentially  an  embodiment  in  a  convenient  form  of 
the  contents  of  standard  medical  writers,  and  of  the  hypo- 
theses and  facts  which  modern  research  has  given  to  the 
world."  The  introductory  portion  deals  first  with  symptoms 
in  a  classified  manner,  then  with  the  principles  of  diagnosis 
and  prognosis,  and  with  treatment  &om  both  a  practical  and  a 
theoretic  point  of  view,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is 
taken  up  with  descriptions  of  various  diseases,  each  systemati- 
cally dealt  with  in  regard  to  causes,  symptoms,  &c.,  and  appro- 
priate treatment.  The  volume  concludes  with  an  account 
of  the  growth  of  the  observations  and  hypotheses  which 
are  contained  in  its  pages,  and  a  series  of  tables  is  given 
of  valuable  **  bazaar  "  dnags,  of  the  eflScacy  of  which  Dr. 
Khory  has  obtained  satisfactory  proofs.      We  have  great 
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pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  this  useful  work,  the  result  of 
persevering  study,  liberal-minded  observation,  and  patient 
practice,  and  we  hope  it  will  have  the  wide  circulation  which 
medical  authorities  consider  that  it  deserves. 


The  second  book  (two  vols.)  to  which  we  wish  to  refer  is 
one  that  is  likely  to  prove  useful  in  a  different  line — among 
the  mercantile  community.  It  supplies  correct  tables  of 
calculation  (with  progressive  increases  of  a  quarter  of  an 
inch)  by  which  the  solid  measurement  of  packages  can  be  at 
once  ascertained.  The  title  is  "  Calculator  of  Measurement 
of  Solid  Packages,  with  fractions  of  an  inch,"  by  Manekji 
Kavasji  Todivala.  Many  European  firms  have  given  their 
approval  to  it,  and  favourable  opinions  as  to  the  utility  of  the 
book  have  been  expressed  by  the  Presidency  Chambers  of 
Commerce  in  India.  Merchants  who  use  this  "  Calculator " 
will  find  not  only  that  time  and  trouble  are  saved,  but  they 
will  be  gainers  pecuniarily  also,  as  the  present  methods  of 
treating  fractions  are  accompanied  by  considerable  loss  to  the 
shippers.  Each  volume  contains  about  800  pages.  Price 
(to  subscribers)  rs.  15.  London  publisher :  Charles  Wilson,. 
157  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 


We  have  received  the  first  part  of  the  "  Parsee  Prakash," 
compiled  by  Bomanjee  Beyramjee  Patell,  a  record  of  im- 
portant events  in  the  growth  of  the  Parsee  community  in 
Western  India,  chronologically  arraliged  from  the  date  of 
their  immigration  into  India  to  the  present  day.  The  preface 
is  in  English,  and  it  supplies  so  good  a  sketch  of  the  subject  of 
the  work — ^the  history  of  the  Parsees  since  they  landed  from 
Persia  in  India  in  the  eighth  century — that  we  shall  give  the- 
greater  part  of  it  in  the  next  number  of  this  Journal. 
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THE   EVILS   OF   EAELT   MARRIAGE. 
By  a  Beahmo. 


It  is  really  very  strange  to  find  that  the  educated  Bengalis, 
though  fully  aware  of  the  manifold  evils  arising  from  early 
marriages,  are  yet  unwilling  to  keep  their  daughters  unmarried 
after  the  completion  of  the  ninth  year  of  their  age.  While 
on  the  one  hand  these  educated  Bengalis  of  Calcutta  and  of 
its  vicinity  distinctly  admit  the  most  pernicious  effects  of 
early  marriage,  on  the  other  hand  they  practically  do  not  try 
to  remove  the  evil,  and  try  to  excuse  themselves  by  saying 
that  they  cannot  break  loose  from  the  customs  observed  by 
their  forefathers  because  it  would  bring  upon  them  some  sort 
of  social  degradation  in  the  eyes  of  their  uneducated  fellow 
brethren  or  clansmen.  It  is  most  pitiable  to  observe  that 
education  has  so  little  effect  upon  the  minds  of  these  so- 
called  educated  Calcutta  Baboos,  who  boast  of  their  know- 
ledge of  Shakspeare  and  Milton  and  that  of  Hamilton  and 
Eeid.  These  gentlemen,  in  order  to  avoid  an  imaginary 
social  degradation  in  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  class  of  people, 
prefer  the  greater  evU  of  marrying  their  children  at  a  very 
premature  age,  and  the  result  of  such  early  marriage  is  that 
their  children  undergo  the  most  anguishing  life-long  miseries, 
which  make  their  whole  life  unhappy. 

The  following  account  by  an  educated  Bengali  gentleman, 
relating  the  unhappy  life  passed  in  consequence  of  early 
marriage,  will  certainly  show  the  greatness  of  the  evils  of 
such  pernicious  customs : — 

"I  was  the  only  son  of  my  parents,  and  consequently  my 
mother  was  dotingly  fond  of  me.  Before  the  completion  of  the 
rizth  year  of  my  age  my  dear  mother  had  been  thinking  of  my 
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marriage.  At  my  seventh  year  she  actually  began  to  seek  a 
handsome  bride  for  me.  My  father  also  followed  the  advice  of 
my  mother  in  this  affair.  At  last  at  my  eleventh  year  I  was 
married  to  a  very  handsome  intelligent  girl  whose  age  was 
nearly  seven  years.  After  this  marriage  I  used  to  look  upon 
my  wife  as  an  intruder  in  the  affection  of  my  parents.  Even 
when  I  became  older  I  knew  not  my  duties  towards  her.  Before 
reaching  the  twentieth  year  of  my  age  our  marriage  was  blessed 
with  a  child.  This  circumstance  considerably  tended  to  depress 
my  youthful  spirits  and  aspirations  ;  I  found  that  I  should  have 
to  make  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  my  family ;  some  of 
my  high  aspirations  were  given  up  and  I  was  thinking  of  getting 
some  appointment.  At  last  I  succeeded  to  secure  a  moderate 
livelihood,  but  alas,  my  poor  wife  before  the  completion  of  her 
thirtieth  year  had  given  birth  in  quick  succession  to  seven 
children.  Her  health  has  been  gradually  ruined.  Formerly 
her  memory  was  so  sharp  that  she  could  learn  by  heart  even 
several  pages  from  her  book  within  the  very  shortest  time. 
Now  her  memory  has  entirely  failed  her.  When  at  her  thir- 
teenth year  of  age  she  could  be  expected  to  understand  very 
easily  any  difficult  problem  of  Euclid,  but  now  her  intellectual 
power  has  been  so  much  affected  that  she  is  I  think  at  present 
not  capable  of  grasping  the  rudimentary  principles  of  algebra. 
At  her  fifteenth  year  she  was  really  "  a  paragon  of  beauty  " ;  but 
what  is  she  now  at  an  age  below  thirty  years  ? — an  old  emaciated 
womaiji,  with  sunken  eyes,  and  not  strong  enough  to  walk  thirty 
paces;  Such  is  the  deplorable  state  to  which  she  has  been 
reduced  in  consequence  of  her  early  marriage.  Habitually  she 
is  still  very  mild,  pious  and  devout,  as  well  as  exceedingly  self- 
sacrificing;  but  as  she  is  now  a  constant  prey  to  all  sorts  of 
diseases  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  very  soon  she  may 
become  somewhat  cross  and  petulant.  Thus  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  amiable  and  the 
most  self-sacrificing  daughters  of  Bengal  is  hastening  to  her 
grave  at  a  very  premature  age  in  consequence  of  early  marriage." 

How  hard  hearted  the  educated  Bengalis  must  be  that 
notwithstanding  so  many  instances  of  premature  death  in- 
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ddental  to  early  marriage,  yet  they  remain  apathetic  and 
indifferent  as  regards  this  social  eviL  The  account  given 
above  is  the  true  history  of  the  miseries  which  are  being 
suffered  by  many  Bengali  gentlemen  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  married  in  early  life.  Even  the  members  of  the  pro- 
gressive Theistic  Church  of  Bengal  do  not  enough  discoun- 
tenance this  evil.  For  they  sometimes  marry  their  daughters 
at  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year,  before  the  education  of 
such  daughters  is  completed. 

It  is  also  quite  evident  that  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
early  marriage  the  girls  of  our  country  cannot  get  proper 
education.  They  are  withdrawn  from  the  school  at  the  early 
age  of  nine  years,  and  consequently  they  cannot  be  properly 
educated.  The  only  gentleman  among  the  progressive  Brahmos 
of  India  who  has  up  to  this  period- married  his  daughter  at  a 
proper  age  is,  I  think,  Babu  Durga  Mohun  Das,  of  the 
Calcutta  Bar,  whose  eldest  daughter  has  been  lately  married 
by  a  very  reputable  scholar.  Dr.  P.  K.  Bay,  who  has  studied 
in  England. 

I  shall  revert  to  this  subject  again. 


THE  JIHAD. 


Some  of  our  newspapers  lately  asserted  that  the  Jihad 
was  proclaimed  in  Kabul,  and  that  certain  Pathans  in  British 
regiments,  sympathising  with  their  co-religionists  of  Afghan- 
istan, committed  treason,  deserted,  were  apprehended  and 
punished  in  consequence ;  one  of  them  having  been  executed 
in  the  presence  of  the  regiment. 

So  much  misconception  exists,  both  in  Europe  and  India, 
relative  to  this  Jihad,  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  useful  to 
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give  some  explanations  regarding  it  The  term  is  usually 
applied  to  warfare  carried  on  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Mohammedan  faith,  and  therefore  the  majority  of  people,  even 
of  those  acquainted  with  India^  appear  to  think  that  any  war 
in  which  Mohammedans  are  engaged  with  unbelievers  may  be 
a  Jihad.    But  this  is  a  gross  mistake. 

If  the  Jihad  could  be  proclaimed  in  ordinary  wars  with 
states  not  of  the  Moslem  faith,  then  surely  Turkey  would 
have  availed  herself  of  religious  fanaticism  and  its  enthusiasm 
amongst  wild  tribes  in  her  recent  struggle  with  Eussia — a 
struggle  in  which  her  very  existence  was  at  stake.  The 
Sultan  of  Constantinople  professes  to  be  the  Khaliph,  or 
religious  head  of  the  faithful.  He,  if  any  could,  would  surely 
be  able  to  call  the  body  of  the  faithful  together  in  a  war 
against  the  unbelievers.  But  even  when  the  Eussians  had 
conquered  at  Plevna  and  were  marching  upon  the  capital  the 
Jihad  was  not  proclaimed.  And  why  ?  We  shall  be  able  to 
answer  this  question  when  we  know  what  the  Jihad  really  is. 
But  in  the  meantime  it  must  be  apparent  that  any  attempt 
in  Kabul  to  proclaim  the  Jihad  would  be  fiitile. 

In  the  first  place  the  Jihad  cannot  be  proclaimed  against 
any  people  with  whom  the  Mohammedans  have  made  treaties. 
The  world  is  divided  into  two  great  parts,  the  believers  and 
the  unbelievers — the  dar-ool-islam  and  the  dar-ool-hurb.  All 
countries  professing  the  Moslem  faith,  however  much  they 
may  differ  in  opinions,  government,  or  national  characteristics, 
belong  to  the  first,  and  all  others.  Christian,  Hindu,  Buddhistic 
and  Fetish  worshippers  are  included  in  the  latter  class.  In 
other  words,  the  faith  of  Islam  is  one,  and  the  enemies  of  tho 
faith  are  the  other  class,  for  hurb  means  enmity. 

As  long  as  treaties  are  in  force  between  a  Mohammedan 
nation  and  another  not  Mohammedan,  no  Jihad  is  possible 
against  that  nation  with  which  the  treaty  has  been  concluded* 
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The  Imam,  or  head  of  the  faith,  must  first  give  ample  notice 
that  the  treaty  will  no  longer  be  observed,  that  no  obligations 
of  any  kind  will  be  maintained  with  the  unbelievers,  before  a 
JQuid  is  possible.  And  secondly,  a  JUmd  can  only  be  waged 
for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  not  on  account  of  any 
ordinary  political  quarrel,  or  in  defence  of  any  political 
privileges. 

The  Mohammedan  faith  is  divided  into  two  great  sects, 
the  Sheeahs  and  the  Soonies — ^the  Eoman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  of  Moslemism.  The  Sheeahs  maintain  that  the 
presence  of  the  Lnam  is  indispensable  to  the  waging  of  the 
JUmA  or  religious  war.  They  do  not  recognise  the  Turkish 
Sultan,  who  is  a  Sooni,  as  the  head  of  the  faith.  The  Imam 
is  at  present  concealed  from  the  faithful,  and  his  advent  is 
anticipated  by  them  something  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Millenium  is  anticipated  by  a  liarge  portion  of  the  Christian 
world.  According  to  the  Sheeahs  therefore  no  JiTiad  is 
possible  at  present.  The  Soonies  believe  that  the  chief 
religious  authority  in  Moslem  countries  can  proclaim  the 
JiJvad,  but  only  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and  the  law 
reqtiires  that  no  treaty  should  be  made  with  the  unbelievers 
summoned  to  receive  the  faith,  and  to  pay  the  jizyut,  or  poll- 
tax.  If  the  religious  authority,  complying  with  these  con- 
ditions, has  reason  to  believe  that  conquest  is  sure,  he  can 
summon  the  unbelievers  to  become  Mohammedans,  and  on 
their  refusal,  after  a  reasonable  interval,  he  can  call  upon  all 
true  believers  to  aid  him  in  subjecting,  or  if  need  be,  in 
exterminating  the  recusants. 

A  Jihad  must  of  necessity  be  a  war  of  aggression.  That 
of  Turkey  against  Eussia,  and  that  of  the  authorities  of  Kabul 
against  the  Anglo-Indian  army  invading  Afghanistan,  can 
therefore  have  none  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Jihad,  for 
both  are  defensive,  Eussia  and  England  being  the  aggressors. 
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Under  whatever  aspect  therefore  we  regard  the  present 
war,  the  idea  of  a  Jihad  "being  preached  in  Kabul  is  equally 
absurd.  None  of  the  conditions  under  which  alone  a  Jihad 
is  possible  are  to  be  found  in  the  military  demonstratioa 
against  Kabul  and  its  rulers. 

People  in  India  often  speak  and  write  as  if  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  Jihad  in  India  itself  were  possible.  Now  it  is  laid 
down  in  Mohammedan  law  that  any  country  which  receives  the 
faithful  to  live  in  it,  as  traders  or  otherwise,  is  entitled  to 
respect,  as  long  as  the  Mohammedan  residents  are  protected  in 
their  persons  and  property.  Any  action  against  such  govern- 
ment by  the  believing  residents  would  be  perfidy,  and  the 
punishment  for  perfidy  of  this  kind  is  impalement.  Besides, 
the  majority  of  Mohammedans  in  India  are  Sheeahs,  and  where 
are  they  to  find  their  Imam  ?  Until  he  appears  all  religious 
warfare  is  impossible  to  them.  ^ 

Nor  would  the  enlightened  Mussulman  population  of 
India  be  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  any  such  pretended  Jihad, 
either  emanating  &om  India  itself  or  coming  from  KabuL 
The  jealousies  of  the  Sooni  and  Sheeah  population,  who  are 
continually  at  enmity  with  each  other,  and  who  have  about 
as  much  affection  for  each  other  as  the  Boman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  in  Ireland,  would  effectually  prevent  any  Jihad 
being  recognised  generally  if  emanating  from  India  itselfi 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  came  from  Kabul,  India  must  be 
regarded  as  dar-ool-hwrh,  that  is,  as  a  country  inimical  to  the 
faith.  No  alliance  with  Russia  would  be  possible  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  of  Kabul,  and  if  India  were  conquered,  all 
the  property  of  the  inhabitants,  Moslem,  Hindu  and  British, 
would  equally  become  the  property  of  the  followers  of  the 
Imam  preaching  the  Jihad,  and  who  would  be  himself  bound 
to  accompany  the  army.  The  enlightened  Moslem  population 
of  India  know  too  well  the  rapacious  character  of  the  Afghan 
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Pathans  to  welcome  such  a  prospect  as  this.  A  few  wild 
devotees,  without  anything  to  lose,  might  he  glad  to  strike  a 
blow  for  the  faith,  and  to  merit  heaven  by  cleaving  the  skulls 
of  the  Feringhees  or  the  Hindus  around  him,  but  the  men  of 
influence  and  of  substance  would  be  found  on  the  side 
of  the  British  Government,  ready  to  drive  back  the  wild 
mountaineers  to  their  fastnesses  amongst  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  the  north-west,  and  to  curb  the  no  less  wild  fanaticism  of 
their  fahirs  and  dervishes  by  the  severest  remedies,  ani 
plentiful  blood  letting  if  necessary. 

W.  Knighton,  LL.D. 


MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  FOR  INDIA. 


In  the  Paper  of  Information  for  Indian  gentlemen  pro- 
posing to  study  in  England  lately  published  by  the  Committee 
of  the  National  Indian  Association,  no  detailed  information 
was  given  relating  to  the  study  of  manufactures.  The  Com- 
mittee have  however  since  been  requested  to  supply  some 
information  in  regard  to  .the  processes  of  such  branches  of 
manufacture  as  might  with  advantage  be  introduced  into 
India,  and  to  which  educated  Indians  might  apply  themselves 
while  in  England  at  no  great  expenditure  of  time  or  money. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  professions  (especially  that  of  Law) 
are  becoming  overstocked,  and  on  many  grounds  it  would  be 
very  desirable  that  more  Indian  students  should  give  attention 
to  practical  subjects  in  connection  with  the  development  of 
the  valuable  natural  resources  of  their  country.  The  Com- 
mittee therefore  have  taken  into  consideration  the  preparation 
of  a  pamphlet  which  might  prove  suggestive  in  this  direction. 
It  is  not  easy  to  procure  definite  information  as  to  terms  of 
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apprenticesliip,  &c.,  for  manufacturers  usually  only  admit 
students  to  their  works  and  factories  under  special  arrange- 
ments, differing  for  each  individual.  In  some  cases,  however, 
an  approximate  idea  can  be  given  of  the  time  and  fees 
required  for  obtaining  an  available  acquaintance  with  certain 
manufactures.  It  is  intended  therefore  in  this  Journal  to 
publish  from  time  to  time  a  short  sketch  of  manufactures  and 
trades  suitable  to  India,  the  practical  study  of  which  here 
might  enable  an  Indian  of  energy  and  perseverance  to  direct 
and  employ  workmen  in  his  own  country  in  the  carrying  on 
of  such  occupations. 

But  we  would  especially  impress  two  points  on  students 
who  may  think  of  applying  themselves  to  the  study  of  manu- 
factures. First,  that  they  should  take  care  to  he  preliminarily 
well  grounded  in  the  scieniific  principles  on  which  all  manu- 
fadurirvg  processes  depend ;  and  secondly,  that  they  must  he 
prepared  to  undergo  severe  labour  of  a  manual  kind.  Unless 
they  comply  with  these  conditions — unless  they  can  look 
with  scientific  eyes  on  what  goes  on  around  them,  and  also 
will  learn  personally  the  actual  processes  even  in  detail, 
they  cannot  expect  to  conduct  manufacturing  establish- 
ments with  any  hope  of  success.  To  students  coming  to 
England  for  this  line  of  study  (and  provided  with  proper 
introductions)  the  Committee  will  supply  friendly  intro- 
ductions to  manufacturers,  and  they  request  suggestions  from 
those  interested  in  the  subject  in  India  as  to  what  information 
is  requisite  in  order  best  to  aid  the  object  in  view. 

We  give  this  month  a  short  account  of  the  glass  manu- 
facture : — 

The  manufacture  of  glass  is  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  Europe 
and  in  the  United  States,  but  nowhere  is  so  high  a  quality  pro- 
duced as  in  England,  as  has  been  proved  at  all  the  International 
Exhibitions  which  have  been  held. 
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The  manufacture  is  divided  into  three  distinct  branches,  viz., 
plate  and  sheet,  bottle,  and  flint  glass  making.  By  far  the  most 
interesting  process  is  the  last  named,  "  flint  glass  "  or  **  crystal," 
in  which  is  included  all  articles  of  use  and  luxury,  such  as  table 
glass,  chandeliers,  lamps,  &c. 

The  best  flint  glass  is  composed  of  silica,  in  the  form  of  flne 
sand,  red  oxide  of  lead  and  alkali,  in  certain  proportions, 
rendered  fluid  by  heat  and  solidified  by  cooling.  The  materials 
are  melted  in  large  clay  crucibles,  known  as  ^'pots,"  at  a 
temperature  of  from  2700°  to  3000°  Farh.,  and  the  glass  worked 
when  in  a  molten  state,  it  being  gathered  out  of  the  pot  on  the 
end  of  a  hollow  iron  rod,  and  whilst  upon  this  *'  blowing  "  iron, 
it  is  worked  into  the  various  forms  required,  the  exactness  or 
beauty  of  such  forms  being  entirely  dependent  upon  the  skill  of 
the  workman  or  *'  blower." 

The  men  employed  as  blowers  are  very  skilful  artizans,  who 
must  commence  as  boys  and  give  their  life  to  it,  and  it  is  an 
exceedingly  rare  thing  for  a  glass  manufacturer  to  be  able  to 
make  any  single  article  with  his  own  hands,  his  time  being  fully 
occupied  in  directing  the  blowers  and  in  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  furnaces  and  factory.  As  soon  as  the  various 
articles  are  made  they  are  placed  on  trays  in  the  annealing 
furnace  and  are  gradually  allowed  to  cool  down  by  being  drawn 
slowly  from  the  fires.  This  slow  cooling  or  annealing  is 
necessary  to  render  the  glass  homogenous  and  to  fit  it  to  with- 
stand changes  of  temperature  and  the  vibration  consequent  upon 
the  subsequent  processes  of  cutting  and  engraving. 

The  "cutting"  of  glass  is  a  process  quite  distinct  from  the 
blowing,  and  is  done  upon  steam  lathes,  the  pattern  upon  the 
glass  being  first  ground  off  with  iron  wheels  with  sand  and 
water,  and  then  smoothed  with  stone  and  polished  with  wooden 
wheels.  The  excellency  of  the  cutting  depends  mainly  upon 
the  skill  of  the  cutter,  who  requires  as  long  practice  to  be  a  first 
class  worker  as  the  blower. 

These  various  products  may  be  seen  in  full  operation  at 
Messrs.  Pellatt  and  Oo.'s,  ^Falcon  Glass  Works,  Pomeroy  Street, 
Old  Kent  Eoad,  London,  on  any  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  (11  a.m.) 

The  details  of  the  management  of  a  flint  glass  works  can  be 
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mastered  with  attention  in  from  18  montlis  to  two  years  by  a 
student  giving  his  mind  to  the  work,  but  of  course  as  in  all 
other  businesses  matured  experience  is  a  matter  of  time.  A 
knowledge  of  chemistry  and  the  laws  of  heat  would  be  of  con- 
siderable service  in  learning  the  business,  and  of  drawing  and 
designing  in  carrying  it  out  successfully. 


THE  INDIAN  INSTITUTE. 


We  are  giad  to  learn  that  the  success  of  the  Indian 
Institute  at  Oxford,  for  the  establishment  of  which  Professor 
Monier  WiUiams  has  so  earnestly  laboured,  may  be  now  con- 
sidered assured.  His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
has  lately  contributed  100  guineas,  and  in  all  £12,000  has 
been  subscribed  by  supporters  in  England  and  India.  The 
Institute  will  not  be  a  College,  but  simply  a  centre  of  union, 
intercourse,  inquiry  and  instruction  for  all  engaged  in  Indian 
studies.  It  will  help  to  draw  together  the  selected  Indian 
probationers  who  are  now  required  to  reside  at  a  University  ; 
it  will  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  natives  of  India,  some  of 
whom  are  already  students  at  Oxford,  and  it  will  afford 
opportunities  to  Englishmen  and  Indians  for  better  acquaint- 
ance and  closer  sympathy  with  one  another.  It  will  also 
give  an  impulse  and  encouragement  to  Oriental  research. 
The  nucleus  of  a  library  and  museum  is  now  forming  in 
temporary  rooms,  and  active  co-operation  and  support  have 
been  promised  by  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Balliol  College, 
at  which  most  of  the  selected  candidates  for  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  at  Oxford  are  at  present  resident.  The  Professor 
hopes  shortly  to  hand  over  to  the  University  a  sum  sufficient 
for  the  building,  when  the  management  of  the  institution 
will  be  committed  to  a  body  of  trustees.  Further  subscrip- 
tions to  the  amount  of  £8000  are  required. 
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A  STUDENTS'  SOCIETY  FOE  HELPING  OTHEES. 


There  is  an  unpretending  useful  little  society  at  Calcutta  to 
which  we  are  anxious  to  call  attention,  as  there  are  several 
points  in  its  action  which  seem  to  be  of  a  very  sound  and  healthy 
character.  It  is  the  Backergunge  Hitoishini  Sabha,  an  Associ- 
ation founded  and  conducted  by  some  students  in  Calcutta  whose 
home  is  in  East  Bengal,  at  Backergunge,  a  district  of  the 
Sunderbunds,  watered  by  the  mouths  of  many  streams  and 
abounding  in  tidal  creeks  and  lagoons,  and  jungles  full  of  wild 
animals.  The  Society  has  only  existed  two  years.  It  is  an 
efEbrt  on  the  part  of  students  from  Backergunge  to  improve  the 
social  condition  of  their  native  district.  The  suppression  of 
intemperance  is  one  of  the  objects  in  view,  but  at  present  the 
students  have  directed  their  endeavours  chiefly  to  promoting 
female  education.  First  they  gathered  information  as  to  what 
amount  of  education  for  girls  existed,  and  then  they  began  to 
aid  in  the  education  of  poor  girls  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  left  uninstructed,  to  grant  rewards  and  prizes  at  examina- 
tions and  to  give  grants  to  schoolmasters  who  increased  the 
number  of  their  pupils.  In  the  first  year  of  their  existence  the 
Society  arranged  for  93  girls  to  be  sent  to  schools,  or  Fatshalas, 
affiliated  to  itself,  and  of  this  number  35  depended  wholly  on 
its  funds.  They  also  adopted  measures  for  improving  schools, 
and  two  new  ones  were  opened  by  their  efforts  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  they  conducted  an  examination  in  which  out  of  73 
candidates  49  passed  and  were  rewarded  in  order  of  merit  In 
last  year  the  Society  affiliated  six  more  schools,  or  girls'  sections 
of  schools ;  one  school,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  an  "orthodox" 
community  and  has  17  girls  on  its  rolls,  has  its  entire  cost 
defrayed  by  the  Society.  The  expenses  include  books,  maps, 
slates,  &c.,  the  whole  fee  for  a  Pundit  in  one  school,  sometimes 
the  building  of  a  house  to  accommodate  a  newly  formed  girls' 
section,  and  the  fees  of  pupils  where  they  are  considered 
necessary.    To  meet  expenses,  the  students  collect  subscriptions 
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from  resident  and  non-resident  sympatMsers  (amongst  others 
the  beneficent  Maharani  Sumomoye  has  sent  a  contribution) 
and  they  expect  iix  time  to  apply  for  a  Government  grant. 
More  money  is  needed  to  extend  the  work  into  other  districts 
than  those  already  undertaken,  but  the  Society  gratefully 
acknowledges  the  support  and  encouragement  it  has  received. 
The  following  seem  to  us  the  special  points  of  interest  in  this 
little  Association: — ^First,  that  the  students  themselves  do  the 
work  of  the  Society,  inspecting  the  schools  personally  during 
the  College  vacations,  reporting  of  their  condition  to  the  Com- 
mittee in  Calcutta,  and  conducting  the  necessary  examinations, 
thus  giving  up  their  holidays  to  work  for  the  good  of  others. 
Secondly,  that  these  young  men,  who  themselves  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  education,  exert  themselves  to  extend  the  same 
benefits  to  their  own  neighbours  at  home  in  the  very  district  in 
which  they  live.  Thirdly,  that  they  are  anxious  to  make  the 
Society  as  indej»endent  as  possible  and  not  to  rest  on  Govern- 
ment grants.  All  this  seems  to  indicate  a  right  kind  of  philan- 
thropic spirit,  of  a  kind  which  requires  extension  in  India, 
where  the  claims  and  needs  of  the  lower  classes  have  not  yet 
been  much  considered  by  those  who  have  the  advantage  of 
education.  Mr.  Sasipada  Banerjee's  efforts  for  the  improve- 
ment of  working  men  at  Barahanagar  afford  another  instance 
of  work  for  good  in  the  immediate  circle  round  home.  "We 
wish  all  success  to  the  students'  labours  for  their  own  district. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  further  of  this  useful  work  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Sabha,  Mr.*  Har^  Nath  Ghosh,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  an  English  account  of  its  proceedings. 


EDUCATION  IN  MAJDEAS. 


We  have  received  Col.  E.  M.  Macdonald's  interesting  Eepor^ 
on  Public  Instruction  in  the  Madras  Presidency  for   1876-1877 
with  the  Government  Order  upon  it,  dated  October  23,   1878. 
The  year  was  rendered  disastrous  by  the  famine,  nevertheless 
education  received  no  severe  check.     Under    more  prosperous 
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circumstances  there  would  doubtless  have  been  greater  progress, 
but  the  fact  that  there  was  some  advance  is  regarded  by  the 
Government  as  "  a  most  satisfactory  indication  of  the  hold  this 
great  forward  movement  has  taken  upon  the  minds  and  sympa- 
thies of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  of  Southern 
India.''  The  Director  reviews  in  succession  the  Inspecting 
Agency,  the  University,  Arts  Colleges,  Collegiate  Schools,  Higher 
Class  Schools,  Middle  Class  Schools,  Elementary  Education, 
Female  Education,  Professioaal  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools, 
Normal  Schools,  Books  and  General  Statistics.  A  large  increase 
had  taken  place  in  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  University 
Examinations;  the  number  of  Mahomedans  who  went  up  for 
Matriculation,  though  still  small,  had  increased  threefold,  and 
the  whole  Matriculation  number  (1,250)  was  nearly  double  that 
of  the  previous  year.  A  l«u:ge  proportion  passed,  but  in  regard 
to  this  some  allowance  must  be  made  because  the  standard  of 
Examination  had  been  "improperly  lowered."  Mr.  Porter, 
Principal  of  the  Presidency  College,  gives  an  encouraging 
account  of  the  average  success  in  life  which  he  has  traced  in  the 
careers  of  the  Madras  University  Graduates,  and  the  Government 
make  the  following  remark  in  this  connection  : — **  The  assertion 
that  Government  are  filling  the  country  with  discontented  young 
men,  even  if  true,  would  from  many  points  of  view  be  a  favour- 
able circimistance ;  for  it  is  imquestionably  from  the  class  of 
men  whom  a  liberal  and  high-toned  education  has  made  dissatis- 
fied with  their  position,  whether  social,  intellectual  or  moral, 
that  the  true  progress  of  a  country  springs,  and  that  life  and 
energy  are  imported  to  the  State.  The  man  whose  intellectual 
and  moral  power  is  stronger  than  that  of  his  fellows,  will 
certainly  strive  to  better  his  condition  in  some  other  line,  if 
Government  service  is  denied  to  him,  and  will  soon  forget  his 
disappointment  in  the  work  of  life  ;  whilst  the  State  gains 
indirectly,  by  his  cultivated  intelligence  and  extensive  knowledge, 
in  the  long  run,  more  lasting  advantage  than  it  would  have 
gained  directly  by  his  service  in  some  official  capacity."  One 
is  struck  at  the  vast  and  energetic  educational  labour  carried  on 
by  the  various  missionary  agencies  in  Madras.  With  regard  to 
girls'  education,  however,  which  used  to  be  almost  entirely  in  their 
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charge,  GK)venmient  and  other  schools  now  share  the  work  with 
them  nearly  equally.  The  total  number  of  girls  under  instruction 
was  28,161  (exclusive  of  the  Maharajah  of  Vizianagram's 
Schools  which  furnish  no  returns),  the  number  being  4,000  above 
that  of  the  previous  year.  In  general  the  number  of  children 
under  instruction  in  elementary  schools,  except  among  the 
Mahomedans,  had  increased,  especially  in  the  districts  that  had 
escaped  famine,  but  the  want  of  qualified  teachers  is  much  felt, 
and  of  trained  female  teachers  in  girls'  schools.  An  interesting 
report  is  supplied  of  the  School  of  Arts  at  Madras,  the  School 
of  Agriculture  at  Sydapet,  the  Government  Female  Normal 
School,  Madras,  the  Black  Town  Industrial  School,  and  many 
other  institutions,  which  we  have  not  space  to  remark  on  at 
present.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  Madras  School 
Book  and  Temacular  Literature  Society  continues  its  useful 
work,  and  that  that  Society's  Magazine  in  Tamil  and  Telugu,  to 
which  we  have  often  referred  (edited  by  Mr.  V.  Kristnama 
Oharriar),  is  steadily  extending  its  circulation.  The  Director  is 
trying  to  encourage  gymnastics  in  the  schools.  The  Central 
Institution  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  at  Madras  appears 
to  have  developed  greatly,  and  it  is  now  to  become  a  College 
only  (with  no  school  department),  *and  not  to  be  connected  with 
any  one  Missionary  Institution,  but  to  be  supported  by  the 
combined  funds  of  several  societies. 


LETTERS  OF  THE  LATE  MISS  CAEPENTER 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  a  Memoir  of  the  late 
Miss  Carpenter  is  now  in  preparation.  The  aid  of  her  cor- 
respondents in  India  is  earnestly  invited.  Any  of  her  friends 
and  fellow-workers  who  may  possess  letters  from  her  are 
requested  to  forward  them,  at  their  earliest  convenience,  to 
her  nephew,  Eev.  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  4  Oppidans  Boad» 
London,  N.W.  All  letters  thus  sent  for  perusal  wiU  be  duly 
returned  to  their  owners,  should  it  be  desired. 
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A  Factory  Bill  for  the  whole  of  India  is  to  be  introduced 
into  the  Supreme  Legislative  Council,  and  opinions  have  been 
desired  as  to  its  provisions. 

An  Agricultural  Class  (a  three  years'  course  of  study)  has 
been  attached  to  the  Civil  Engineering  College  at  Poena,  and 
the  Governor  of  Bombay  proposes  to  establish  agricultural 
schools  in  some  of  the  high  schools  in  the  several  districts  of 
the  Presidency. 

Some  cotton  mills  near  Calcutta,  under  a  company  called  the 
Empress  of  India  Cotton  Mills  Company,  were  publidy  opened 
last  autumn.  They  are  managed  by  a  Parsee,  Mr.  B.  D.  Mehta, 
and  Mr.  H.  Watson,  who  came  to  England  a  few  months  ago  to 
purchase  the  necessary  engines  and  machinery.  The  mills 
contain  over  20,000  spindles,  and  are  worked  according  to  the 
latest  improvements. 

A  "  Higher  Class  English  "  School  for  boys,  called  the  City 
School,  was  announced  tor  be  opened  on  January  6th  at  13 
Mirzapore  Street,  Calcutta.  In  the  advertisement  of  the  school, 
signed  by  Mr.  A  M.  Bose,  it  is  said  that  while  the  utmost  regard 
will  be  paid  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  University  examinations, 
the  Committee  will  attend  earnestly  to  ^'the  enforcement  of 
proper  discipline,  the  healthy  development  of  the  mental 
faculties,  and  the  improvement  of  character  of  the  pupils 
entrusted  to  their  charge." 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  is  urging  on  magistrates 
and  road  committees  to  encourage  the  planting  of  indigenous 
fruit-bearing  trees  along  the  roads  of  every  district,  and  he 
desires  that  the  subject  may  receive  special  notice  in  the  annual 
reports.  It  is  thought  the  income  from  the  trees  would  well 
repay  the  cost  of  tending  them,  and  that  in  times  of  famine 
they  would  materially  add  to  the  resources  of  the  district. 

A  new  series  has  been  started  of  a  Bengali  Journal,  called 
Ahala  Bandhub,  or  the  Women's  Friend.  The  editor,  Mr.  D.  N. 
Ganguli,  states  in  the  first  number  that  he  undertakes  the  work 
in  order  to  urge  the  importance  of  a  more  liberal  education  for 
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women  and  because  lie  wislies  the  broad  question  to  be  discussed 
as  to  bow  Indian  ladies  can  be  enabled  to  take  a  higher  position 
and  thus  help  to  improve  domestic  and  social  life.  The  second 
article  is  founded  on  some  facts  related  by  Dr»  Knighton  in  the 
August  number  of  this  Journal.  The  third  relates  to  Kinder* 
gartens  and  the  desirability  of  introducing  them  into  India. 
The  "  learned  Eoma  Bai  "  is  also  one  of  the  subjects.  The 
second  number  begins  with  **  How  to  teach  and  what  to  teach," 
and  contains  popular  accounts  of  some  of  the  recent  scientific 
inventions.  In  the  miscellaneous  information  approving  mention 
is  made  of  the  activity  of  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Bengal  Branch 
of  the  National  Indian  Association,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Knight,  in  regard 
to  literature  for  Bengali  ladies  an^  secular  Zenana  teaching. 
The  Journal  states  that  one  of  the  ladies  studying  in  the  Boarding 
Department  of  the  Bethune  School,  Miss  Kadumbini  Bose,  was 
to  present  herself  for  the  Matriculation  Examination. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  new  Society,  called  the  National  Maho- 
medan  Association,  held  in  October  last  at  Calcutta,  it  was 
.proposed  to  establish  a  Serai  for  the  convenience  of  visitors  to 
Calcutta  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  The  want  of  such  an 
institution  was  said  to  be  greatly  felt.  The  President,  Nawab 
Amir  Ali  Khan  Bahadur,  suggested  that  other  societies,  such  as 
the  British  Indian  Association,  shoiQd  be  asked  to  join  in  the 
undertaking,  and  this  proposition  was  agreed  to.  It  was  also 
decided  to  found  and  collect  funds  for  fifty  scholarships  to  enable 
deserving  Mahomedan  students  to  prosecute  their  studies  at 
some  College  after  passing  the  University  Entrance  Examination. 

Dr.  Atmaram  Pandurang  has  been  made  Sheriff  of  Bombay 
for  this  year.  The  appointment  gives  great  satisfaction  to  his 
many  friends. 


PERSONAL  INTELLIGENCK 


The  following  gentlemen  have  successfully  passed  the  Ex- 
amination in  Common  Law,  Equity,  and  the  Laws  of  Real  and 
Personal  Property,  held  in  Hilary  Term : — Mr.  Rishibar 
Mukerji  and  Mr.  Wopendro  Mohan  Das,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
and  Mp.  Nanda  Lai  Haldar,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  they 
have  also  been  called  to  the  Bar  this  term. 

Mr.  Mohammed  Hossein  Hakim  has  satisfactorily  passed  an 
Examination  in  Roman  Law. 
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The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  on  Friday  Evening,  Feb.  7th, 
at  the  Langham  Hall,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  Lieut.-Qeneral 
Sir  Henry  W.  Norman,  K.C.B.,  will  take  the  Chair  •  at  Eight 
o'clock. 


The  Committee  are  requested  to  take  notice  that  the  ordinary 
day  of  meeting  is  changed  to  the  last  WEDNESDAY  in  the 
month,  instead  of  Tuesday,  at  4  p.m. 

I  Adam  Street,  Adelphl. 


AEMT,    WOOLWICH,    &c. 


MESSES.   MILWAED    (whose  Principal  is    a    Cambridge 
First  Classman), 

CLERICAL,  TUTORIAL,  AND  SCHOLASTIC  AGENTS, 

Give  information  of   the  best  TUTORS  for  all   COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATIONS ; 

Also  HOMES,  with  Tuition,  for  Backward  or  Invalid  Children. 


3   MILL    STREET,    CONDUIT    STREET,   LONDON,   W. 


EDUCATION  AND  BOAED  IN  LONDON. 


ME.  J.  8.  LAUEIE,  Barrister-at-Law,  formerly  Her 
Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  late  Director  of 
Public  Instruction,  Ceylon,  would  be  happy  to  receive  into  his 
Central  and  Weil-Appointed  Home  TWO  YOUTHS,  with  a 
view  to  Educating  them  either  for  the  Bar  or  the  Public 
Services. 

Terms  : — 150  to  200  Guineas  per  Annum,  according  to 
requirements. 

15  FuLHAM  Road,  South  Kensington,  London. 
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Publiihed  on  ihe  arriwU  ^  every  Mail /rem  India,    Sulfacr^^Uwi,2^.  per 
anmtm,  specimen  copy,  6d, 

ALLEN^S   INDIAN   MAIL. 

IVI)  OFHOIAL  &AZBTTB  FAOK  nmu.  GHnri,  Ain)  AIX  PAB 

Allen's  Iitdtan  Mail  contains  tlie  fullest  and  most  authentic  Eeports  of 
all  important  occurrences  in  the  countries  to  which  it  is  devoted,  compiled 
chiefly  from  private  and  exclusive  sources.  It  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
Press  in  general  to  be  indiapenaahU  to  all  who  have  friends  or  relatives  in 
the  East,  as  affording  the  only  correct  information  regarding  the  Services, 
Movements  of  Troops,  Shipping,  and  all  events  of  domestic  and  individual 
interest. 

London  :  WM.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 

(PUBLISHEBS  TO  THB  INDIA  OFFICE), 

T^  vhom  CkmunTmioatloxis  fox  the  Editor  and  AdveitlBSinantB  are  regueeted  to  be  addressed. 

DYSENTERY,  CHOLERA.  FEVER,  AQUE,  COUP  DE  80LEIL,  COLDS,  &•. 

T>R.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S 

^^  (Ex.  Army  Med.  Staff) 

CHLORODYNE, 

IS  THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE, 

CAUTION.— Vice-chancellor  Sir  W.  P.  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  COLLIS  BROWNE  was 
nndonbtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODTNE :  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman, 
being  the  Inventor  was  deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  had  been  sworn  to.^See 
TiTMt,  July  12th,  1864. 

The  Public,  therefore,  are  cautioned  against  using  any  other  than 

DR.  J.  COIXIS  BBOWHrB'g  CHLOBODYNE. 

Remedial  Uses  and  Action. 

This  Invaluable  Remedy  produces  quiet,  refreshing  sleep,  relieves  pain,  calms  the 
system,  restores  the  deranged  fanctlons  and  stimulates  healthy  action  of  the  seci-etjons  of 
the  body,  without  creating  any  of  those  unpleasant  results  attending  the  use  of  opium. 
Old  and  young  may  take  it  at  all  houns  and  times  when  requisite.  Thousands  of  persons 
testify  to  its  mar>'ellous  good  effects  and  wonderful  cures,  while  Medical  men  extol  its 
virtues  most  extensively,  using  it  in  great  quantities  in  the  follo^ving  diseases  :— 

Diseases  in  which  it  is  found  eminently  useful— Cholera,  Dysentery,  Diarrhoea,  Colics, 
Coughs,  Asthma,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Whooping  Cough,  Cramp,  Hysteria,  &c 
Extracts  from  Medical  Opinions, 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  RusseU  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  J.  T. 
Davenport  that  he  had  received  information  to  the  effect  that  the  only  remedy  of  any 
service  in  Cholera  was  Chlorodyne.— See  Lancet,  Dec.  81, 1864. 

Dr.  Lowe,  Medical  Missionary  in  India,  reports  (Dec.  18rt5^  that  in  nearly  every  case  of 
Cholera  in  which  Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodyne  was  administered  the  patient  recovered. 

Extracts  from  Medical  TiiMs,  Jan.  12,  1866.— "Chlorodyne  is  prescribed  by  scores  of 
orthodox  medical  practitioners.  Of  course  it  would  not  thus  be  singularly  popular  did  it 
not  *  supply  a  want  and  fill  a  place.' " 

Extract  from  the  General  Board  of  Health,  Loudon,  as  to  its  efficacy  in  Cholera.—  "  So 
stroDsly  are  we  convinced  of  the  immense  value  of  this  remedy,  that  we  cannot  too 
forcibly  urge  the  necessity  of  adopting  it  in  all  cases." 

CAUTION.— None  genuine  without  the  words  "  Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne  *'  on  the  Govern- 
ment stamp.    Overwhelming  medical  testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufiuiturer— J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  S3  Great  RusseU  Street.  Bloomsbury,  London. 
Sold  in  Bottles  at  Is.  l^d.,  28.  9d.,  48.  6d.,  and  lis. 
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OBJECTS  QiF  TH»  ASSOCJAXIQ;^. 

To  extend  a  knowledge  of  India^  abd  isjjberfct  i^li^  thjbuglioat  the 
country.  **  •     >■        s   .*        \j^ 

To  co-operate  with  the  local  efforts  made  by  Indians  for  education,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  their  countrymen. 

To  promote  goodwill  and  friendliness  between  England  and  India. 

THESB  OBJECTS  ABJ^^  .CIlBSIED  OUT  BY, — 

1. — Grants  in  the  form  of  scholarships  in  encouragement  of  female 

education. 
2. — Occasional  grants  to  educational  and  philanthropic  institutions 

in  India,  books  to  libraries,  prizes  for  schools,  &c. 
3. — Selecting  Ettglsgih  ^6^(^ers  jor  tamiliearam)^  spools. 
4. — ^Organizing  lectures  by  Bnglishilien  stnd  Indians  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  India. 
5. — The  publication  of  a  monthly  Journal,  containing  information 

as  to  education  and  social  reforms  in  India,  &c. 
6. — Correspondence  with  Indians  practically  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  Association. 
>r  .<    ,7, — Frieiidly   iutei^oourse.   wifk   In4ians   vh^   c^me,.  to  .Ep^jand, 
.   1  supplying   them   with  introductions^   alran|ii^ ;  viarts  {o 

.    t,,   .  public  iiistitiitions,  &c.  }   .  ..:  i^  I    \  .'    #    , 

8. — Publishing  pamphlets  of  information  in  regard  to  professional 

examinations,  manufactories,  <!^c. 
9. — Soirees  held  three  times  in  the  year,  January,  April  or  May, 
and  November,  open  to  members. 
This  Association,  which  was  established  by  Miss  Carpenter,  has  now 
existed  ei^ht  years..    It  has  several  Pranche3  in  Indja,  and.  Corresponding 
Memh^B  in  many .  countries  of  Eutope  and  in  ihe  tTidted  States  J    The 
Committee  desire  to  promote,  by  the  various  practical  methods  indicated 
above,  increased  sympathy  and  union  between  the  people  of  England  and 
the  people  of  India.     They  therefore  request  co-operation  from  aU  who  are 
interested  in  India's  moral  and  intellectual  prpgress. 

In  all  tJve  proceedings  of  tTds  Association,  the  Oovemment  principle  <^ 
non-interference  in  religion  is  to  be  strictly  maintttined, 

MEMBERSHIP,   &C. 

Subscriptions  and  donations  to  the  Association  to  be  paid  to  the  London 
and  Westminster  Baiik,  1  St.  James*  Square,  BJW,  \  or.  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Francis  R.  S.  WtLiftir,  Bast  India  Unitsd  Service  Ckib,  S.  W.  ;  or  to 
the  Hon.  Sec.     Subscriptions  are  due  January  1st  of  the  current  year. 

There  is  a  separate  fund,  called  the  Indian  Girls*  Scholarship  fHmd,  for 
granting  scholarships  of  from  £3  to  £6  for  the  encouragement  of  education. 
The  Hon.  Sec.  (Miss  E.  A.  Manning,  36  Blomfield  Road,  W.)  is  Treasurer 
of  this  fund,  and  will  be  veiy  glad  to  receive  additional  subsciptions, 
^P.0.0.  on  Maida  Hill  Post  Office). 

A  subscription  of  10/-  and  upwards  to  the  General  Fund  or  to  the 
Scholarship  Fund  constitutes  membership.  Members  are  entitled  to  receive 
invitations  to  the  Soirees,  Meetings  and  Lectures  of  the  Association,  and 
the  monthly  JoumaL 

The  Journal  may  be  subscribed  for  separately,  5/-  per  annum,  in  ad- 
vance, post  free,  by  notice  to  the  Publishers  (IJonaon,  I^bqan  Paul  &  Co.  ; 
Bristol,  J.  W.  Arrowsmith)  ;  arid  it  can  be  pi-ocilred'through  Booksellers. 

In  India  the  Journal  may  be  obtained  by^  the  payment  of  3  u^ibULpn 
annum,  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Branches,- for  direct  from  Engkund,  by 
application  to  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  11  Quay  Street,  Bristol. 

***  The  Hon.'  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  receive  gfaiits  of  books,  illus- 
trated papers,  ladies'  work  for  school  prices,  &c. ;  cards  of  admission  for 
the  meetings  of  literary  and  scientific  societies,  &c.,  &c.    ^ 
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No.  99.  14:AR<3h::  •  ■  1879. 


HEE  EOYA;^  highness  THE  PRINCESS 
biF  WAIJES/ 


Members  of  the  National  Indian'  Association  will  learn  withj 
gratification  from  tl^e-  announcement  made  at  tbe.Anaual 
Meeting  that  Her  Eoyal  Highnessr;^tlie.Prii;icess  of  Wales  has. 
graciously  consented  to  fee  their  If^atroness.  Her  Eoyal 
Highness'  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  the  Committee 
that  the  Princess,,  anxious  to  repair  as  much  as  pQssible  the 
loss  which  the  Association  hajve  sustained  through  the  death 
of  their  late  President^  is  residy  to  lend  ^her  name  to  the 
undertaking  as  Patroness,  in  the  hope  that  her  dping  so  may- 
contribute  to  -the  objects  of  the  Association.  The  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  India  had  the  effect  of  uniting  him  to  the 
people  of  that  couptry  by  strong  and  lasting  ties  9f.,  mutual 
friendship,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  that  the  Princess,  whoin 
India  would  have  so  warmly,  welcomed  on  that  occasion, 
should  give,  this  kindly  proof  of  interest  in  Indian  progress, 
and  should  thus  help  forward  .by  Her  influence  the  cause  of 
female  education  pnd  social  reform.    .         /_   ,,  ;      . 


'4.> 
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ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Indian  Association  was^ 
held  at  the  Langham  Hall,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.,  odl 
Friday  evening,  February  7th,  at  8  p.m.  There  was  a  good 
attendance  of  members  and  friends  of  the  Association. 
Lieut-General  Sir  Henry  W.  Norman,  KC.B.,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  was  supported  by  Sir  William  Muir,  K.C.S.I.,  Sir 
Arthur  Hobhouse,  K.C.S.L,  Mr.  G.  S.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Gazdar,  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt,  Mr.  Satyendra  Nath  Tagore,. 
B.C.S.,  Mr.  Massey,  Mr.  Tyssen,  Abul  Hassan  Khan,  Mr. 
P.  N.  Bose,  &c. 

The  Chairman,  who  was  received  with  applause,  began  by- 
referring  briefly  to  the  excellent  objects  which  the  Association 
had  in  view.  He  then  spoke  of  the  heavy  loss  that  the 
Association  had  recently  sustained  in  the  loss  of  its  President, 
Her  Eoyal  Highness  the  Princess  Alice,  Grand  Duchess  of 
Hesse,  who  had  been  mourned  by  the  English  nation,  and  by 
thousands  in  another  land.  Her  Epy^l  Highness  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  operations  of  the  Association,  and  it  would  be 
long  before  its  members  ceased  to.  mourn  her  loss.  Within 
Ibli  last  few  days  another  loss  had  been  sustained  in  the 
death  of  Lady  Anna  Grore  Langton,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  Association,  who  had  recently  spent  a  considerable 
time  in  India  with  her  brother,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  Governor  of  Madras,  and  who  had  the  objects  of  this 
Association  deeply  at  heart.  Having  performed  the  mournful 
duty  of  calling  attention  to  these  sad  events,  it  was  now  his- 
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(4jlie  Chaaiman's)^  pleasing  duty  to  announce  that  her  Eoyal 
-Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  had  consented  to  become 
Patroness  of  the  National  Indian  Association,  and  had  joined 
it  as  a  life  member.  He  was  sure  that  nothing  could  be  more 
gratifying  than  that  one  so  beloved  and  respected  as  the 
Princess  of  Wales  should  thus  give  countenance  to  the 
.Association,  HJQr  doing  so  would  have  a  good  effect  in  India, 
for  it  would  show  the  kindly  feeling  which .  she  feels  towards 
that  country  in  common  with  the  Princ^  of  Wales,  who  had 
derived  so  much  pleasure  from  becoming  personally  acquainted 
with  India  through  his  late  visit.  The  Chairman  then  called 
upon  Miss  E.  A.  Manning,  the  Hon.  Sec,  to  read  the  Itepoit. 
As  the  Eeport  has  been  circulated  among  members,  we 
will  only  summarise,  its  contents.  The  main  objects  pf  the 
National  Indian  Asspciation  were  stated  to  be,  to  encourage 
and  promote  by  practical  means  educational  and  social 
progress  in  India,  and  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  India  among 
English  people,  and  thus  to  increase  mutual  sympathy  and 
goodwill  between  the  two  countries.  The  work  of  the -Com- 
mittee was  described :  1st,  as  it  regards  Indian  students  in 
England ;  2nd,'  in  the  encouragement  of  female  education  and 
other  movements  bearing  on  social  progress  in  India  through 
the  agency  of  the  Branch .  Committees  of  the  Association ; 
and  3rd,  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  opinions  aboUt 
India  through  the  Journal^  lectures,  &c.  In  regard  to  Indian 
visitors  to  England,  the  Committee  explained  that  they  had 
continued  to  give  information  and  friendly  help  to  students 
and  others  having  introductions,  who  applied  to  4:hem,  and 
to  try  and  render  their  stay  in  England  agreeable  and  profit- 
able, encouraging  them  in  visiting  our  institutions,  &c.  \  Tte 
pamptilet  of  information  published  as  to  professional  examina- 
tions,, was  mentioned  as  having  provecj  useful  in  India, 
In  regard  tp  education  of  women  in  Indi%  the  Committee 
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'referred  to  the  Scholarsmp^  wKcVthey  had^Ws  yeat  gmnt^d;m* 
.connection^  with  various  girl's'  schools  inCalcutta;  Bombay  ;aiid 
Madras ;  also  to  the  two  useful  endeavours  lately  started  tly 
the  Bengal  Branch,  greatly  owing  to  the  earnestnei^s  and 
energy  of  one  of  the  Hqnl  Sees,  at  Calcutta,  Mrs'.  3.  Bi  Xnight, 
.for  preparing  a  series  of  reading  books  of.  an  interestiiig. 
kind  for  ^Bengali  ladies,  to  be  called  the  "Maijr  Carpenter 
Eeading  Books,"  and  for  making  arrangements  for  secular 
'  Zenana  teaching.  Both  these  efforts  if  well  supported  by  the 
..native  community,  mijght  lead  to  most  valuable  restilts  atid 
to  work  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  same.direction.  ^Mr.  Sasipada 

*  Banerjee's  Working  Men's  Club  and  Schools  had  been  again 

*  t^ssisted.    .The  increasing  activity  of  the  Bombay  and  Madras 
Branches  was, referred  to,  the  former  subscribing  now  for 

,  nearly  500  copies  of  the  Journal,  and  through  its  Hon.  Sec, 

Mr.  K..M.  Shroff,  keeping  up  constant  correspondence  with 
\  the  Committee  in  London,  giving  introductions  to  students, 
'  &;c.    The  newly  established  Local  Ooinjnittee  at^^Bangalore, 

established  by  t^he  exertions  of  Mr.  V .  C.  Mop jiesai?7my  Moodeliar 
Vwas  referred  tp.  It  was  stated  that'  injiny.  parcels^  of  books 
\(some  of  which  were  kijidly  presented  by  the  j)ublishers) 

and  presents  foy  prizes;.  &c.,  had  been  sent  put  in  the  past 
[je^v,  and  .  the  ^  Committee  h^d  beeii  able  tp^  render  some 

assistance  in  regard  tp  selecting, English  tpacliers,  &c. . "  l^e 
;  circulation  of  the  JbwrTiaZ  was  stated  to  be. increasing..  .The 
'  Eeport  expressed  the  deep  regret  of  the  CJommittee  at  the 
;;  loss  of  the  President  of  the  Association,  the  trincess  Alide, 

who  had  cpntributed  to  the  Indian  Girl^"  Scholarship  Fund, 
'^nd  had  constantly  expressed,  q,  warm  iritere^t  in  the  objects^ 

of  the  AssoQiation.    The  ^addition  of  sevei^  njipmbeyg  to  the 
'.Committee.,  well,  known    id    ponnection.  with    India    "^ras 

wntibi^ed,  ^d  .thai  of  three  Indian  .gentlemen  .resident' at 
'  present  in  London.    The  Princess  of  I'anjore  ani  the  '^'^-'^-^  '- 
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^  itfyfitQcev^  :^](eoQQ)e  ]|fe  pemb^iu  la^t  ye^,  and  tljie. 
Mf^is^fUr  of  w^luj^piQyp  hfus  cQntribuji^.  Ub^raUy  to  the 
9eogii)f(39MC]7^  (^  whi(iti  she  js  opa  of  the  Vipe-PiQ^idaats.- 
Xll9  S^pcirti  ooffidq^^  bj  an  appoal  fia^m  .ti^e  Comnptt^  for 
^Rcmmpdi  awppOft,.  and  we  will  give  tl^pt  I^t  paragraph  :— 

'^.The  Quiiimittae  hare  .the  satis&ciaoa  of  finding  tiiat  ih^ 
V»tioQal  l44i^',A88pci9itf^n  is  VoQPQ^iQg  gFadaa^ly  more  widely 
Jpfownaxi^  meets  with,  more  active  sympathy.  No  other.  Society 
ha^the  same  aims,  viz^  the  promotion  of  goodwill  bet  ween. English 
people  ,a^d  Indiaos,  and  the  encouragement  in  India  of  educational 
and  social  reforms  on  the  Government  principles  of  religious  non- 
intM^erence  and  with  special  reference  to  native  e£Ports.  Here,  as 
"#1^1  m  m  India,  tlie  Association  is  gaining  more  members^  bat  its 
diav^pmfitit  mnst.  neoessadly  be  a  work  of  time.  The  past  year 
}m$  fi^ioL  tiie  bj^i^nipg  of  sevearal  new  et^deavoors.  It  remaips-  to 
\)|»  seen  bow  the^e  will  be  ^nppor^ed  by  the  public.  The  Commiifctee 
bel^eye  that  this  Association  is  calculated  to  fill  a  real  need  of  the 
times,  but  without  larger  funds  they  can  yery  inadequately  carry 
out  their  objects.  They' would,  in  conclusion,  earnestly  urge  on  all 
who  care  in  a  friendly  spirit  for  the  social  progress  of  India  to  give 
tiiem  their  hearty  support,  and  thtis  to  help  to  inoreafe  unifiti  of 
fcoting  and  cooperation  ih  w6riiiy  aims  between  En^and  and 
Shiia." 

.SkJ^mmM^mfi^^.  K.C.S.I^'mov;e4  the  &^\  repdtutio.a 
SoiCJidQtptiiig  the  Jfe^pp^rti  "svjith  wj^^^pwgioia  of  aatisfectioa  ^t 
1fae.e(iod:t>isip«l»9made,dwJ;DgthQ  pc^st  year  in  oariyi^go^t 
Use  lim^iAinik  pls^^to  o£  the  Asspoicitionr  The  speaker  ^ftid^ 
tihbt  of  th#rtbK0e  QlQecte.  speK^iallyrpiM^rfk^rward  in  tlie  I^po^ 
tbttfe  d^iDg.wititit  ilfba  i!i8i^  of  Indii^n  gpo^^mepa  to  Eoglaad 
aasmM  i  to  i&ok  t)^  most  itopQirtiintt  :  ^q  one  who  had  reflected 
te  eQttiit^Ifti^i^rith  Ito  v»IAy^  of  J^difi  fHi^ld  refrai^L  f];ojp» 
agnEHEaBg.)t&ai>iiess(iiud.iptei^  4|ii  Jm^^^  vu^^^^ssi^judmg 
w6nld>  he'.fljft  sJiiQfigiist /boaacl^^  a|i4;P§rh^fl/thfi  oaly  bond 
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are  mostly  vety  busy^inen,  froiri  the  mdinent  tfeey  go  obit  tb 
tSie  moment  they  com^  back,'  and  thus  thejr  have  wty  Utile 
intercourse  with  the  natives  of  India — our  feli6^-sulge<5te. 
But  verjr  few  Itiditens  come  to  England,  because  of  the 
numeTous  obstacles  in  their  way,  some  of  which  Sir  Arthtir 
deiscribed.  It  was  desirable  to  try  to  remove  these  obstacles, 
tb  do  anything  that  we  can  to  tnake  life  easier  to  these  young 
men,  to  keep  them  out  erf  temptations  and  idleness  and 
dissipation,  and  to  enable  them  to  profit  by  their  stay  here. 
This  object  the  Association  had  in  view,  and  if  it  could  help 
towards  making  the  student  go  back  to  India,  not  only  a 
better  man  but  more  kindly  disposed  towards  his  Engtiah 
fkieuds,  it  would  have  done  much  in  regard  to  eKten^ing  a 
better  feeling  towards  England  among  the  people  of  Ii»iia. 
And  not  only  so,  but  parents  may  become  more  inclined  to 
send  their  children  to  England,  and  thus  intercourse  between 
the  two  nations  would  be  promoted  in  the  future.  On  this 
ground  especially  he  urged  that  the  Association  deserved 
greater  support.  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse  remarked  that  the 
balance  sheet  showed  that  whdler  Bombay  had  cbntribuited 
£45  and  Madras  £24  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Journal, 
Bengal  had  only  sent  £12.  He  suggested,  as  many  Bengali 
gentlemen  were  present,  that  all  who  had  friends  at  Calciatta 
should  look  them  up.  There  ought  to  be  a  ^tetmg  Branch  «t 
Calcutta,  which  should  give  at  least  as  much  as  Bombay  iti 
support  of  ijie  Association.  Sii^  Arthur  referred  to  -Ito 
Zenana  teachitig  and  the  preparation  of  Bengali  residing  books 
for  ladies  undertaken  by  the  Bengal  Braftch,  and  condaded 
by  calling  attention  to  the  fkct  that  the  miiMtug  expenses  of 
the  Association  were  l^ss  than  those  of  most  other*  Sodetiiies; 
■  Mr.  Satyenma  Nam  TAOC^ai,  B.C.S.,  seconded  a» 
resolution.  He  said  ilie  eligect  of  the  mj0Ming  was '  moh  m  ibo 
comme^  itsdf  to  eV^eryone;    He  wdold  refet-  only  to  <aie 
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posihJx  o{  .HiB  Aflaociatiou's  w<»;k,  the  tsiedfonent  pf  native  of 
Bidia  in.  Hm  eouotoy.  That  tbore  was  rooia  Uv  a  .better? 
imdexBtanditig;  betweeli  Englfimd  and  India  could  ndt  >te 
denied.  English  people  caEta  ha^e  no.  idea  of  the  wide  gotf 
iMt  separates  the  two  peoples 'in.  India.  1%  was  to  .l^jdge 
over  this  gnlf  and  to  establish  a  better  mutual  ujadeTstandjjci^ 
that  the  Association  wias  labouxingi  and  he  was  suxe  th6se 
present  would  join  with  him  in  wishing  it  success.  It  needs 
not  much  argument  to  peiBuade  enlightened  Englishmen  that 
it  is  desirable  to  cement  the  ties  of  firi^dship  between  the 
two  nations.  He  vras  sure  that  England  does  not  wish  to 
role  India  with  a  rod  of- iron,  but  rather  to  bind  the  hearts 
of  her  people  by  the  silken  chain  of  affection  and  sympathy; 
Of  the  causes  t£  estrangement  one  was  perhaps  tiie  natuxdtl 
pride  of  race.  The  Englishman  iit  India  feels  himsdf  a 
member  of  the  ruKng  race,  and  froja  this  point  looks  down 
upon  the natives.  .  He  did  not  make  this  remark  in  a  spirit 
of  animosity ;  the  feeling  was  natural,  but  any ,  Associ4ti(H3i 
that  helps  to. bridge  over  the  gulf  that  exists  claims  sympathy 
aaid  support.  Another  eai^OiOf  estrang^oaetit  is  the  insula? 
habits  of  John  Bull*  and  hia  refusal  to  fosc^o  bis  customs  and 
habits.  The  speaker,  fiicther  remarked  that  Indians  wb9 
come  to  this  country  &id  the  same  people.differe9:itIy  disposed 
towards  them;  there  was.no  trace  here  of  .any  such  feeling 
as  to  difference  of  race,  &c.,  the  hand  of  fellowship :  ill 
ektended,  hospitialify  shown,  goodwill  prevaik;  Mr.  Tagore 
again  reifeired  id  tdie  usefiilness  of  the  iAssodation  as  helpii^ 
to  infl^resa.theiiiaJavBa  of  India  with  the  ieal.good  fee^i^ 
tiiat  enKghtetied  English  people  entoitaiai  towards  them.  , 
Sir  WiLLEOC  Mvm,  KXiJSil.,  moved  the  iseoond  xesolu.ti<»i[ : 
^9]hat  the  aims  aaid  work  of:  the  Rational  Indian  Asso^a^H 
mie.;saidi)  as  to  dctseive.the.  support  of. all  who.  wish  {ox^Hm 
welfare  of  India  and  for  increased  sympathy  aiid  good  m^deth 
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iltfemdiiig  between  her  ^eojde^andtlLe  people  of  GTelkifiritain«*^ 
Sir  W.  Mttiar  said  th^no^  ^  doubt  iKerevaregcea^^ 
the  ^ay  of  agood  tEidelrstandrng  aaad  dm^spn.p$^j'W:^k0m 
SfiglifibMen  and  t^he'  p60|d6  of  ladia^.  bob  bo  ..tiilsted  that 
1|ios^  mentioned:  by  Mr.  Tagoie  .were<  b;  fiur  tiie  leaet;  Hie^ 
(^i»ieride]?ed  >tbati  the  xmstoias^  of  oixt  Indian  fellDW-s(Q]t)jeete/it]ie 
hiA)its  not  easily  broleen  dovm,  tm  diiefly  iii  lihe^iiraiy.  If  jwi# 
dould  but  get  mto  tUat'  ifiamilies  aiAi;  tbds  brixig  heart  to  hmti 
the  eifti^aagement  would  be  lessened.  We  oGUSkBDt  get',  olose'ito 
tfaeiit  hearts,  because '  we  cfmnot  g^t  cilice  >  to  their  ifiBunilies^ 
The  diffieulty  is  to  get  at  them  and  for  them  to  get  at  us; 
Wlaen  Indians  come  to  England  there  are:  ifaaiiy  who  iue 
]?eady  fco .  open  their  houses  to :  them^  *  and :  he  considered  this 
i4ssooiation  to  be  very  useful  in  helping  to  inexease  multual 
good  feeling.  He  looked  on  its  obj^  as  a  political  and  aocda| 
and  Christian  obgect.  If  IndUans.  who  ,vi£at:us  caixy  back  a 
kno:v7ledge  of  English  society  and  a  knowledge  of  iEhglish 
ii^titutions,  they  become  a  soi»ree  o£  strength  tp  Qov^metkl 
and  of  ben^t  to  th^  countryipeB.  Female  sboiety  in  India 
is  enclosed  within^  the  walls  of  the  &naiifaL  Those  ^l^o  cema 
hc^  England  for  study  cannot  :&i£^to  be-oxnpressed  withtfae 
«i4vantages  of  female  edtieation,  and  iiins  t}tey  go  back'tb 
Undia  holding  views  which  mnstLhaveLiSi^ijBfBBet  cofielsvaMng 
^e  socdety  in  wihich  they.  move.  .:!Eo'>vdiiistQYec.iitiQ:toB[ieQfi 
ien^s  to  tMs>  result'  he  A7ish^d.6K)d  .speed.  >  Sir .  W«  iMuir  then 
!te£erred  to  theeffoprts  of  Prpfessor^  Mc^uer  Williams  Aa 
;03t9|ldiish :  an  Indian '  Institute  ^  JQioEard  "^hach  jmB?.  BXKp^ 
^M)ll'egiate>  epnbol  toii^tiidents/^and  Mere  iEinslBsh aasirlmlaaoib 
wiU  be  brought  into :a<^ca8iiQ0!&<|i(tnQpq)heve.  Xhati^tstuHddlL 
:]tiethou^t  wi]l>do'gr^  goodiiii'jbdiijjaa^  ScM^iety 

'like  thb.  '-^  It^^wa&gbMfyizig  th^tmdrQndeiifihftiE.JrtMy/Qiffles 
tC^rMrd'to  promote^  the  dbjep^iioiiUx^  /in£kn  JmUMaiifim 
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*  Mr:  tt.  j;  6AzliA]fe,  in  gebbMifag  M  r^^oltifeon,  said  thW  dftei 
Bji  experience  pif  eleveai  ^eaJs*  r^ideiice'  iii  England  he  was 
able  to  speak  with  kniiwledge  of  the  "pkctidal  working  of  th^ 
Aksociationi  and  was  proud  to  bear  his  testimony  to  its  useM- 
ness.  A  gifeelt  deal  had  been  said  abont  the  differences  6t 
eufetoms  between  the  two  nations,  and  how  useful  it  wa&  to 
try  to'  bridge  them  ov^;"  iri  the  Effort  to  do  this  this  Associa- 
tion deserves'  the  sympathy'  and  ai^sistance  of  the  peoplfe  of  thid 
country.  If  Indians  We!r4  enabled  to  get  nearer  to  the  hearts 
of  the  reding  people  its  greatest  object  would  Toe  accomplished, 
Mr.  Gazdair  said  he' had  seen  many  Indians  come  and  go  ;•  he 
thought  they  may  easily  go  back;  if  they  see 'little  of  ErigUsh 
society,  With  thfe  impression  that  this  is  not  the  country  that 
ought  to  govern  Ihdial,  but-  when  they  come  to  know  the 
power  and  resources  of'Ehgland,  alnd  the  good  feeling  that 
exists  hete  towards' India,  they  go  back  and  inform  those  con- 
nected with  them  of  their  experiences ;  hence  this  Associaition, 
Hihough  keeping  aloOf 'lltdm  politics,  does  a  political  work  in 
promoting  a  better  understanding  between  the  rulers  and  the 
ruled;  and  thtife  giving  addition^  strength  to  the  Bifitish 
itempiite. 

3^/ SopGSOit  pRitt,  In  supporting  the  resolution,  spbkfe 
df  the  great  desire  of  thb'<{oininittee  of  the  Association  to 
promote  femcde  edii'cation  In:  tiidia.  The  Indians  ^ho  sojourn 
in  ^England  bannbtbiit  te  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  value 
6f  educiitio'n^fbr  Women,  asshovm"  in  our  own  social  life,  and 
dl  must  ^6  t)acK  vHth  an  Chanced  sense'  bf  its  indispensabilitjr 
tk),tru^''t)rdgress.'  ^%^  eiducatioii  lie  meant  education  in  tts 
widest  aiad  D^t  loLeamng,  sttk  Bia  -shbulcf  enable*  a  wonian  to 
'  gfympatiiij&b  in'  fi^^  liusband*^  ^feffin^s,  ;a^^ 
^ere  wAMliaWbe^ii  litfife  pib^^^ 

This  Association  had  granted  scholarships  f or  ^^iHs  aittd  yto't^ 
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women,  some  of  ^whom  were  widoyirs.  He  hoped  in  time  to 
3ee  widows  in  India,  who  OQCupy  at  present  an  exceptional 
position,  taking  part  in  edueational  work.  If  girls'  schoc^ 
could  be  provided  with  eflBlcient  female  teachers  a  great  work 
would  be  accomjplished.  •  In  arrangements  fox  scholarships, 
,this, Committee  always  degire  to  encourage  a  corresponding 
effort  9n  the  part  of  friends,  of  the  girls  helped.  Another 
object  of  the  Associatiooi-  was  to.  strengthen  the  hands  of 
Indian  philanthropists  who  are  promoting  education  and 
other  useful  objects— sometimes  at  great  persojial  sacrifices. 
iMr.  Pratt  said  he  had  found  Indians  zealous  about  reforms 
and  desirous  to  promote  them.  The  Committee  were  anxious 
to  have  sufficient  funds  for  making  occasional  sn^aU  grants  to 
philanthropic  institutions.  In  places  where  the  worljers  in  a 
^ood  cause  are  weak  and  isolated,  they  are  strengthened  by 
feeUng  that  friends  in  England  extejad  to  them  the  hand  of 
fellowship.  The  speaker  also  referred  to  the  importance  of 
securing  trained  EngUsh  teachers  for  Indiai  in  which  work  the 
Association  was  anxious  to  help.  He  next  mentioned  the 
attempt  made  by  the  Bengal  Branch  to  start  secular  Zenaiia 
teaching.  So  long  as  religion  is  made  an  essential  part  of 
education  numbers  are  shut  out  from  the  benefits;  of  educa- 
,  cation.  Our  Association  takes  up  an  exceptions^  position  in 
this  matter.  It  would  be  a  great  step  if  a  good  moral  secular 
,  education  could  be  provided.  Indians  were  a  religious  people ; 
they  will  have  religion — but  let  that  be  kept  to  special 
.teachers.  All  teaching  that  lifts  up  the  life,  (rf  human  beings 
,is  indirectly  religipus,  tho^gh  there  m^y  be  no ,  theological 
Iba^is  foj:  it.  The  akos  of  the  Association,  are,  he  contended, 
such  as  to  deserve  the  support  of  every  one>  fgr  they  tend  to 
render  our  rule  in  In^  acceptable  to  itspei9iJe,'an(i.as  bp 
bee^  remarked^,  unle^  that  rule  be  made,  acceptable ,  it  c^ 
. iifsvjesr be seeuj». .       •..    .  .      ,  ;,.,^  .;—'.'  i',-i:V..  -iA  cinC 
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Mr.  Abul  Fazl  Ajbditr  Rahman  urged  fiiat  the  noble  objects 
of  the  Association  merited  the  hearty  support  and  co-opera- 
tion of  all  who  are  interested  in  Indian  matters.  One  of  its 
objects  is  to  promote  goodwill  between  English  people  and 
Indians.  He  considered'  that  the  future  of  India  depends  a 
great  deal  on  improvement  in  that  direction.  He  spoke  of 
the  usefulness  of  the  Association  to  young  men  who,  like 
himself,  were  staying  for  a  time  in  England  for  study.  It  is 
good  for  such  to  have  opportunities  for  the  interchange  of 
ideas  and  to  be  received  into  society,  and  he  said  that  Indian 
students  felt  indebted  to  those  gentlemen  who  opened  their 
houses  to  them  here.  He  then  referred  to  the  desire  of  the 
Association  to  promote  female  education  in  India,  an  aim 
not  without  diflSculty,  as  in  India  nearly  half  the  population 
are  still  opposed  to  female  education,  but  he  considered  the 
efibrts  made  admirable  and  such  as  to  presage  successful 
results  in  the  course  of  time.  Sir  W.  Muir  had  spoken  of 
the  difficulty  caused  by  the  present  barriers.  Time  alone 
will  break  down  those  barriers,  will  remove  those  prejudices. 
English  people  and  Indians  must  work  hand  in  hand  to  pro- 
mote the  desired  end.  A  few  years  ago  people  here  knew  little 
about  India.  Knowledge  of  India  in  England  was  increasing. 
Mr.  Abdur  Rahman  thought  lectutes  and  discussions  on  Indian 
matters  of  great  benefit.  He  suggested  that  in  addition  to 
the'  visits'  arranged  to  institutions,  longer  excursions  might 
be  carried  out,  so  that  the  students  here  might  get  to 
see  real  English  country. '  In  conclusion  the  speaker  referred 
feelingly  to  the  death  of  H.E.H.  Princess  Alice  and  that  of 
Lady  Anna  Gore  Langton,  and  expressed  great  gratification  at 
hearing  that  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  future  Empress  of 
India,  had  consented  to  be  Patroness  of  the  Association.  He 
hoped  the  cause  of  social  progress  would  be  pursued  with 
renewed  vigour  and  strength. 
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These  ri:e^pljt|tv)m  hayii^g  heeij  eanpiedy  Mr.  Peairyavak 
.was  called  ujiptt  y>j  theChmm^  to  read  his  paper  :-r     r 

.    MUSICAL  TEACHING  PaEGIELS'SC^^^  .  / 

.    .  '      IN  INDIA./       . 

Sir  HjsfRY  ]}rpi«air,  Lapie3:anp,.G£Nti.wbi[,— ^o^  hay^ 

bee^  taking  interest  yi, Indian  subjeets.apd  your  presence  oa 

thi^  occasion,  you  will  pera^it  me  to  aajr,'dq  a  decided  propf  of  Hi 

As  parcel  and:  part  of  •  social  aubj^pts  jrou  have  directed  your, 

attention  to  iiia  pre(sent  state  pf  legale  education  in.  India.* 

But  you  haye  ixcrt  stopped  there.  „  You  Jiave  thrown  yx)ur  heart 

and  soul;  not.  to  speak  of  your  liberality  in  the  phape  of 

donations  and  opntributions,  into  the  work  of  emancipating 

my  Indiap  sisters  fifoipa  the^  thraldom  in  whicl^  they  are  fouijid, 

owing  to  the  darkness  of  ignoran.ce  which  overshadows  the 

•jPfhole  of.  their  exis^tence.    The  chjisf  pptive  thai  1  can  see 

underlying  your  nobie/vrork :  in  the  cause  of  female  education, 

in.  India  is^that  pf  bripgLng  .tbpg?  to  a;leyeL    It  is  no  flatteiy. 

when  I  say  that;  ij;  has  been^yourde^e  tobrjuig.to  thele^et 

of  English  ladies  thefr  sis);ers  in  the  distfin^  East.    Education 

you  look  forward  to  s^s.^  mesm.  to  an  encL  .,ft  is  one  of  the 

branches  of  that  education  that  t  to-night  .iUytqid  calling  your 

attention  to.    It  is  mussical  teaching:  for  g^ls'  schools  m  Indi^ 

Better  rpersons  than  myself  would  no  doubfe  do  greater  justice 

to  the  subject  an^  enlighten  you  piore  upopL  it ;  tut  I  do  not 

ponsider  it  ;a  strong  reason,  to  deter  nae  from  doing  my  duty 

on  this  occasion  to  my  Indian  sisters  by  laying  before  you,  as 

well  fcMc  their,  ssdse  as  for  the  noble  work  you  have  taken-  in 

hand,  the  difficulties  j;hey  are  labourjutig  under^  and  the  disad-^ 

vantages  they  are  surrounded- by  while  «tpvijag  to  attain  to 

tj^it  position  of  social  equality  with  npien  which  ladies  enjoy 

in^J^urope, 

I  think  I  could  not  have  a  betj»r  bfiginiwngibr  thiasubjectj 
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tbaa  if  I. gave  ypu  aHfi4«a;9f  .the^  Wf?^  IqpAVtedge  wWch 
Uie  kdies  in  -  ]JQ4iA  po39^^4  when  ^i(|l^Qq|(8.  for  g:jrls.  M^xe  Ja^ 
deeraed  ^  necess^ity;  qr  eyeii.  qai^d  for.  Yqu  will^ple^e.r^ 
member,  ]thq.t  my  i^npjwiledgf  iaponfin^d  to  t^b^  Hiadulficji^:^ 
Stqiabf^y:  But  what  is*tlru^<of  Jiombay:^ is  zoore  or  ^est^.truf^  of 
the  whole  of  India,  and .  wh?|rt,ypu«.find  in  Hindu, ladiesf  ip 
what  you  are  auxe:tQ  fiiMl'  in  M^^on^edan  and -Farsee.. ladies. 
Indian- ladies  of  the  age  of  seventy  o^  §igbty.^e'abl^  both:  to 
read  and  write  if  they  are  in  tbe  ^njpyinei^t  of  soifnd  visiofl. 
Bnt  to  find  these  ladies:you  will  havi^  t^  go  to  the  bigJM^ 
skata  of  society^  .v^ii  the  rieb  uii;nd  middle  classes..  Th^ 
number  cf  these  ladies  wilJ,  not,  bqi^eyer,  be  ,larg^  JVIy 
ppiaion  is  that  tb^se  ladiea. were  .initiated. into,  the-  art  of 
reading  and  writing,- j^ot  ^  a  matter  of  ^rcpomplishment  iur 
dispeps^bly  necessary  to  grace  the  buonan  min(J,  not  as,  fi 
master  of  knowledge  acquired  with  a  vicjw  to  help  thera  in  tb^ 
management  of  their;  domestic  affairs,  or  the  educaj^ion.  of 
their  cbdldren,  but  as  a  ajaatter  of  pure  aecideftt;  In.ppof 
families  girls  are  jiielpjEf^fitffs  to;  their  motijqp^  in  tl^  d^spbajirge 
of  their  bousebold  duties^  they  are  nurses  to  tb^ir;par^ts,ia 
hours  of  illness,  Sometimes  they  bava  to  el^e  out  by.  hard 
labour  not  only  n^ans:  of  their  own.  liyelihoqd,  but  have  also 
to  Qontribute  to  tbiatof  their  parents..  But  among  the  well-to* 
da  and  riah  classes  .the  girls  have  notibing  to  occupy  themi^i 
the  hpus^;.  they  axe^  a  $0]iec§  .of  fpeqijent  annoyapce  an^ 
troi^ble  to  tb^mpjiers, '  Tb^y  are.,inn|0cent  comnmniQ^nts 
to  jQ^e.^ho^e.  ^eigbbqurhoo4  pf;.tl^  slightest  x>f.  the.  ii^idents 
in  the.f^mily..  Thejy.  are,  too  ypuqg  tp.be. corrected...  They.. if 
fijct  "find  somemiial^ief  slill  for  idle  liands  to  dpt"  .Tbei^; 
•boi^otiiers  go  .to  s^j^pL .  ^hevspboolxi^^^t^r,  :CX  tba  pedagogue^.fif 
be  i»  eignificai^tily  ^lledi  ji$  ^e^t  for,  ^nd  .^p^d  to  admit  the  jgir^ 
ijito  the  school  and  teach  them  whateyer  be  c^n,.  .  TJiiis  th^y 
.picked  up, tbeknpwled^ of  rpa^^g.apd.Yrntiuig.    Wa^  it  j^qp 
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tt  matter  of  ptire  accident  ?  In  those  parts  of  India  in  which 
the  ladies  are  confined  to  the  Zenana  there  may  be  scruples  as 
to  sending  the  girls  at  all  to  schools.  I  do  not  know  whether 
ybu  wUl  find  among  them  ladies  of  the  description  I  hare 
given  above.  Some  of  my  Indian  friends  present  here  wiQ, 
I  have  no  doubt,  enlighten  you  on  this  point. 

The  reason  why  I  have  brought  in  these  ladies  is  two- 
fold. It  shows  that  the  education  at  present  given  to 
Indian  girls  is  not  of  a  much  higher  nature.  The  only 
difference  is  that  at  present  there  is  a  larger  number  of  girls 
taking  advantage  of  schools.  These  elderly  ladies  hav6  played 
a  prominent  part  in  handing  down  to  the  generation  next  to 
them  the  musical  lore  that  they  had  received  from  theit 
elders.  You  will  perhaps  say,  and  justly  say,  that  mnsicai 
lore  is  too  dignified  a  term  for  the  songs  they  had  been 
condnit-pipes  of.  When  I  carried  back  my  audience  to 
three-fourths  of  a  century  my  critics  might  find  fault  with  me 
for  not  having  traced  the  account  from  the  mythological 
period  of  Indian  history.  I  think  mythological  personages- 
have  barely  exercised  any  influence  upon  the  present  taste  of 
Indian  ladies  for  music,  though  they  have  given  a  diversified 
variety  of  subjects  for  the  composition  of  songs.  I  have 
therefore  refrained  from  launching  myself  into  the  sea  of 
mysticism  and  obscurity.  It  may  be  wondered  in  connection 
with  the  facts  I  have  just  now  related  how  the  knowledge 
acquired  during  early  years  was  kept  up  till  ah  advanced 
age.  The  female  members  of  every  family  are  expectefd  to- 
know  a  certain  number  of  songs,  which  are  communicated 
orally.  While  so  taught,  the  art  of  writing,  which  helped  the 
ladies  to  put  the  songs  on  paper  for  the  convenience  of  future 
reference,  was  thus  incidentally  retained.  The  necessity  of  ise 
doing  arose  whenever  the  communicant  was  not  a  close  relatiTO^ 
nor  a  member  of  the  family,  nor  living  in  the  neighbourhood* 
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But  the  acqtdsftlott  of*  tbe  art  of  writing  was  ndither  considered 
necessary,  lioir  its  TetentJoii  indispeiisable,  since  one  Jady  could 
4o  the  wbrk  ior  a  scote  ofher  friends,  as  the  work  was  by 
IK)  means  either  frequent  or  elaborate,  ifurdns  in  tli'e  vema- 
CBlars  and  ^iiskrit  wterenot  only  listened  to  when  iread  }sy  a 
Brahmin,  bnt  Wei?e^read  bythe  ladies  themsielves  by  reasoii  ot 
the  thonsand-fold'  greater  merit  which  tlieir' personal  reading 
was  supposed  to  bring  for  the  purification  of  the  Bins  com- 
mitted in  this  wOrid  and  the  securitjr  of  bliss  to  be  len joyed  in 
the  next.  The  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  began  spreading 
over  a  greater  area  of  the  Indian  female  circle,  but  it  was  not 
jjMw^essin^  wffch  liapid  strides,  nor  was  it  extended  over  i 
wide  i?angi  of  books  and  subjects,  till  some  educated,  nativ^ 
gentlemen' bdgiBin  to  feel  interest  in  female  education.  These 
getitlemeti  were  no  doubt  countenanced,  nay,  I  might  say) 
lictually  assisted-  by  some  of  their  philanthropic  rulers.  These 
werethe  ^iwofslcb^rs  that  succeeded  in  tiitie  in  giving  existence 
to  girls*  schools,  independently  and  apart  from  what  they  did 
in  atrienuou^Jr  striving  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  feriiale  education. '  Eflforts  were  thus  no  doubt  made 
for  a  wide  spread  of  knowledge  by  those  native  gentlemen 
who  appreciated'  its  blessings.  But  there  was ,  not  much 
syiapathy  shown  by  their  fellow-countrymen  as  a  class  either 
by  diverting  the  course  of  their  liberality  into  this  channel, 
or  by  encofuiraging  the  attendance  of  the  girls  from  their 
famiKefr  at  these  schools.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  the  teachers 
had  to  go  round  to  the  houses  of  the  girls  and  take  them  with 
them  to  school  every  day  at  the  school  hour.  Later  on  a  great 
Stimulus  was  undoubtedly  given  tp  those  efforts  by  Miss  Mary 
Carpenter,  whose  name  is  so  fast  linked  to  the  progress  of 
female  education  in  India  that  it  shall  ever  be  remembered 
by  the  rising  generation  of  gitls. 

But  in  all  these  endeavours  and  eflforts  which  I  have  given 

0  2 
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$ua  accoi]ixt  pf>  I  c^jmot  lielp  noticing  thaj}  no  attention  y^m 
paid  to  Airhat  may  reajly  be  called  musical  teacliing.  If  you 
be  present  at,  girls'  ^chpol  examinations  you  mil  see  the  girls 
sgiswering  questions  in  history,  geography  and  mathematics 
^s  rapidly  an^  a?  acciirately  as  could  be  desired.  Tou  will 
hear  them  singing  v^es.  Then  you  will  find  that  they  are 
never  taught  the  use  of  any  musical  insti^ument^  nor  what 
may  be  xqaUy  called  singing.  Let  it  not  be  attributed  to 
absence  of  music  or  musical,  instruments  in  India.  Indian 
music  is  carried  to  its  perfection,  as  persons  proficient  in  the 
art  have  so  often  said.  To  name  the  musical  instruments 
would  be  tiring  your  patience  with  a  long  list.  Can  we  ^ay 
that  the  people  of  Ii;Ldia  as  a  nation  have  no  taste  for  iixusic  ? 
^iVhat  they  say  of  Hindu  religion  with  regard  to  every  action 
in  a  Hindu's  life  may.  be  said  of  music  with  regard  to  every 
religious  ceremony;  every  religious  ceremony  has  to  be 
attended  by  vocal  .or  instrumental  music,  or  either.  As  fw? 
instrumental  music,  it  is  never  the  members  of  the  family 
that  tate  part  in  playing  on  the  instruments^  men  are  as  a 
rule  hired  for  the  purpose.  Vocal  music,  if  I  may  term  it  so, 
is  generally  undertaken  by  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  family 
or  some  of  their  relatives  and  friends.  Sometimes  while 
ladies  sing  in  the  house  instrumental  music  goes  on  contem- 
poraneously outside  on  the  verandah  or  in  the  compound] 
one  does  not  form  the  accompaniment  pf  the  other.  Tl^e 
birth  of  a  child  is  celebrated  not  without  men  being  hi;r^d.  to 
play  on  kettledrums  and  fifes.  The  celebration  of  a  birth- 
4ay,  a  wedding  and  a  variety  of  other  things  does  im^  pass 
away  without  bringiiig  into  the  expense  an  item  for  instru- 
mental music  of  some:  kind  or  other,  A  girl  is  engaged  to 
sing  and  dance  for  the  amusement,  qi  the  male  guests  invited 
on  the  occasion.  The  ladies  of  the  f?.i]aily  with  their  choicest 
friends  and  ijearest  rejatiyes  have  to. locate  .tibemselves  behind 
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screens,  Tenetian  blinds  or  lattice-work  to  6njoy  snfebi  hig^i 
class  music.    Though  screened  from  the  gaze  of  the  mali^ 
guests,  and  though  they  get  tnnch  fewier  oppdrtunitieia  fof 
enjoying  such  pleasure,  they  have  very  often  evinced  taste  for 
high  class  music ;  in  some  rare  cases  yon  find  a  girl  engaged 
specially  for  the  entertainment  of  the  kdies.    I  think  I  migM 
avoid  being  guilty  of  an  omission  by  telling  especially  those 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  never  been  to  India  that  the 
ladies  of  some  communities  have  to  sing  while  they  walk  in 
marriage  or  other  processions,  or  while  they  drive  in  carriages 
in  company  with  the  person  who  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
celebration  of  the  ceremony.    In  order  to  spare  you  from  the 
tedioiisness  of  a  long  papei',  I  have  not  mentioned  to  you 
anything    about   the    taste    of   men    for   music.     I   hope 
my  silence  will  not  be  misconstrued.     Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
would  you  not  like  to  know  what  i^  the  capacity  of  Indian 
ladies  for  composing  songs,  though  they  have  not  had  even  so 
tauch  as  rudinieitary  knowledge  of  the  art  ?    The  introduction 
of  railways,  telegraphs  and  other  novelties,  sensational  arid 
teciting  news,' the  significance  df  whi6h  they  understand; 
persons  of  note  and  historical  personages,  find  in  some  of 
ttrem  ready  composers  of  songs.    Unfortunattely  these  songs' 
are  hot  adapted  to  musical  instrumfents  nor  can  they  at  all  be 
classed  uiider  high-class  songs.    When  toe  or  more  menibfer^ 
of  a  family  arei  attacked  by  that  dreadful  coiltagion  whichi 
you  call  small-pox,  but  which  in  India  is  known  by  some  oi' 
cttier  religious  term,  eiongs;  UDrnusical  as  they  are^  fomn-in? 
many  communities  the  aiiiusemeht  of  th^  ladies ;  most  of 
them  are  of  home  manufacture.  -  ..     i.    ;    :.;>.: 

If  a  full'and  frank  description  of  the  artistic  nature 'o/^flW 
songs  Were  given  it  would  riot  be  compltinetitaty;-but  the*&tiff 
floeisnot  li^  in  the  ladies,  but  i4i  tho^epiorie^s  of  ftffiialfei  educsf-^ 
tion  who  have  not  recognized  the'nec^sity  df  what  may  rdeSly 
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be  oaUed  piDsical  f^eaohujig.  It  is  diffi^plt  ta  give  jo^  an  es,wA 
idea  of  the  neglect  in  wMcJi  it  is  left^  It  ]^  not  foi^id^  it9 
proper  place  in  the  p:|^ograiQHie  of  etudieB  in  ipchoo^s  whieh 
^ch  everything  that  they  teach  through  ttie  English  Ian* 
guage.  As  you  wo\dd  naturally  expeot  j^iey  teach  EurogejW 
music,  of  which  I  shall  speak  presently  in  cox^i^eGtiou  y^H^ 
thje^  difficulties  of  its  general  introduotion..  It  is  a  >  vf.^li 
known  fact  that  the  vernacular  Ja^guages  have  a,  larg$ 
npnaber  of  metres.  This  variety  i§i  twstly  duip  to  th6 
adoption  of  Sanskrit  veraificatioQ ;  these  verses  have  mor^ 
musiC;  harmony  and  m^ody  than  English.  ver8e9 ;  when  sung 
they  are  like  your. hymns;  like  your  bynxRs  they  Qf.n.b^ 
made  mpre  naelodious  by  a  little  training  in  the  art  or  l?y  a 
natural  gift  for  it.  It  is  only  such  verses  that  you  hear 
chanted  by 'school  girls,  whether  at  home  or  in  the  schoojy 
room,  whether  the  time  be  that,  of  periodica^  ^X/^mination  os 
of  the  distributioA  of  prijaes. 

All  this  account  which  I  have  given  you  has  been  given 
in  support  of  the  view.  I  hold:  that  musical  teaching,  h(ot^ 
ydcal  and  instrumental,  should  go  hand  in.  hand  with  thQ 
teaching  of  the  arts  of  reading  and  wi:iting  a^d  the.oo^-*^ 
munication  of  genered  knpwledge.    X  have  Qhown  you.Ipiow 
singing  is  indispisn^able  to  Indian  ladies  frpm  tha  time  \h^, 
are  married*    I  did  .not  mean  to  jmsinuatei  that  it  wonld  be 
practicable  to  introduce  high-:class  mjasic  pn  all  ceremonial 
OQcasions.  ;  I  meant  to  assert: that  teaching/ music  to  girls  is 
i?ot  doing  anything  that  woiild  shock  th^  minds  of  theic 
parents.   It  would  be  teaching  them  on  better  aad  well  regu^ 
lated  principles  what  they  kn0:W  and  practice  only  in  ifc| 
crodest  fbmu    Then  I  pressed  on  your  notice  the. points 
which  dearly  shoiiir  1^  capax^ity  and  aptitude  of  Indian 
ladies  toleam  high-  class  musia.    I  have  posintedont  to  you 
t^e  eagerness  witb.whidi  the  girls  learn  the  art  thqngh  in  an 
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imaeveloped  and  uncultivated  state.  I  have  not  left  un- 
noticed either  their  talste  for  it;  Under  isuch  circumstances 
my  View  cannot  but  find  jEavdttr  mth  every  right  thinking 
person. 

Biit  my  advocacy  of  the  subject  cannot  very  well  end 
here.  I  niustpbiht  out'to  you  the'diflSculties  that  the  advo-' 
eates  and  followers  of  my  view  will  have  to  labour  against. 
First,  let  me  treat  of  the  feasibility  of  introducing  European 
music.  It  is  very  well  for  schools  like  the  Alexandra  Girls* 
School  in  Bombay  to  teach  Western  music.  In  the  first  place, 
the  girls  in  such  schools  as  la  rule  learn  English,  it  is  there- 
fore easy  to*  tfeaih  them  such  music.  In  the  second  place, 
these  schools  are  attended  by  girls  from  rich  families,  who 
can  very  easily  secure  the  expensive  luxury  of  a  piano.  But 
fitese  two  are  condiffcions  which  are  not  satisfied  in  the  case  of 
oQier  schools  which  are  intended  for  girls  of  all  classes. 
Though  the  liberality  6{  some  benevolent  gentlemen  might 
provide  schools  with  pianos,  the  parents  of  the  girls  would 
find  the  expense  intolerable.  In  fact  no  such  expense  will 
ever  be  incurred  by  them.  And  such  famHies  may  be  numbered 
by  millibJis. 

Now,  when  I  turn  to  the  introduction  of  Indian  music,  ft 
aificidty  stares  me  in  the  face  from  another  direction.  Whd 
fis  to  teach  the  giils  indiSin  miisic  ?  J'emale  teachers  of 
redpectability  eannot  be  found.  At  presfent  it  is  thig  tendency 
rf  an  tfliose  thafb  are  interested  in  the  working  of  female 
education  to  elil^st  tke  pruning  of  tiie  female  mind  to  one 
ef  the  dame  h&K;-'  lifiale  tea^elrs  of  music,  on  iaccount  of  their 
aseooiafting  ^th  people  entirely  wanting  in  respectability,  on 
aoceunt  «£  the  degraded  totie'  of  ijheir  own  life,  have  got  a 
bad  'tiAim' Skh6^if  theki:  It'  makes^  them  unfit  ''to  tea6h  the 
yettng'Mea'te  shbot.^  Bo  far' as  muisicarinsferumaits  are  con- 
^en»^  tfi^'lddian  iiidlkments  wffl  not  be  found  so  expensivd 
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as  the  Eurqpeaa  ones,  Thei.  difficulties  I  have  narrated  will 
not  bp  cle^d.a,yay  uoiess  a  beginning  is  made  by  intro- 
ducing the  tea9lung  of  mu^ic  in  gjjrls'  schooli?.  I  must  cpnfesa 
that  the  introduction  of  native  music  will  be  more  practicable 
ai;id  sooner  bear  good  fruit,  looi^fng  at  it  from  a  pecuniary 
point  of.  view,  and  if  an.attepipt.wejre  m^de,aomp  respectable 
teadiei^s  might  J^o.  doubt},  be- fovipd  tp  suit  the  sche^ie.  Th^ 
knowledge  of  European  music  in  gfil&  from  ricl^  fapaHies  will 
110  doubt  result  in  still  inore  developing  tjie  native  art. 
,  I  shall  with  a  few  words  more  bring  this  paper  to  a  con- 
clusion. It  will  not  be.  out  of  .place  to  point  out  to  you  the 
^pial  advantages  resulting  from  the  scheme  I .  have ,  been 
advocating.  In  India  music  in  its  real  sensj^  has  not  at  all 
beep  a  domestic  institution.  The  girls  are  bei^g  educated  no 
doubt,  but  with  the  excellent  powers  of  reading  and.  writing 
that  they  may  acquire,  witji  the  good  fund  pf  historical  in-r 
fprmation  they  may  have,  with  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  the  four  continents  that  they  may  possess,  with 
all.  the  rapidity  that  they  may  command  for  casting,  up 
accounts,  bow  can  tjiey  fulfil  all  the. duties. of  life-long  coni7 
panionship  if  they  cannot  call  to  their  assistance  any  science 
or  art  in  order  to  please  and  give  Qomfort  tf>  their  hus^nds 
during  hours  of  relaxation  and  rest  ?  WiU.  i^ot  the  knowledge 
i)f  the  art  for  which  I  have  ^t^ken  a  brief  do  it  ?  Wl^t  e^q 
would  a  doctor  :like  better  after  a  round  of  visits  to  his 
patients  and  the  trouble  of  an  operation  pr  twp  I  l^o#i  B/a 
engineer  prefer  aiyrtb^g  els^  after  h,e  l^as  done  with  th§ 
theodolite  or  left  l^is  ink  and  pen  ?  What  would,  a  banifteir 
appreciate  better  ,after  a  heavy  case  in  pourtv  ai^d  what  elsQ 
would  a  merchant  tbinjk  of  ?,  Go.  to.whomsQever,  you  Ijke  h^ 
would  be. every  4&y  an^i^usly  looking  fcnrward,  to  spen^liiig 
the  evening  witix  Ida  wife. ,  Bi^t  it  4s  not  for  the  husband's 
gakii  that  J.ljh^  wgP^  :V^'?^^9W}9^^.Pf'  sci^ptt^p .nmwQ 
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•win  open  a  way  to  the  social  meetings  of  famiKes ;  it  will 
^^ring  about  social  intercourse  between  men  and  women  of 
India ;  it  will  give  to  the  Indian  woman  the  right  place  in 
society ;  and  this  is  the  time  to  make  a  beginning^  when 
music  halls,  daily-going  theatres,  clubs,  restaurants,  Caf^s  and 
billiard  rooms  have  not  gained  a  firm  footing  on  the  Indian 
soil^  wheh  a  current  of  opinion  has  commenced  to  run  against 
hiring'  the  dancing-girl,  whose  life  is  anything  but  respectable. 
This  is  the  time.  Sir  Henry,  ladies  arid  gentlemen,  to 
adopt  means  to  secure  to  your  Indian  sisters  the  blessing  of 
the  company  of  their  husbands  and  sons  every  evening,  and 
more  than  that  to  secure  to  them  a  position  of  equality  and 
usefulness.  This  is  the  most  proper  time  to  commence  giving 
Indian  girls  musical  education  while  they  are  still  at  school. 


Mr.  Rtch  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Dhairyavan* 
fcrfr  his  thoughtful  and  interesting  paper,  referring  to  it  as  a 
useful  contribution;  germane  to  the  general  objects  of  the 
Association,  and  said  that  nothing  is  more  advantageous  than 
to  know  in  what  direction  educational  progresi^  is  desired. 
Mr;  Htch  called  attention  to  threb  important  points  which 
the  paper  read  rested  on.  That  as  home  ought  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  life  of  a  citizen,  there  is  value  ih  whatever 
tettds  to  make  home  beautiful  and  attractive.  That  nothing 
does  this  more  than  the  love  of  music.  And  that  placing 
i;he  highest  opportunities  of  culture  within  the  readh  of  ^ 
women  is  our  greatest  safeguard  for  the  happiness  and  Well- 
being  of  society.  He  was  glad  that  i^mpathy  was  expressed 
♦on  thesef  points.  Mr.  Mtfch  spoke  with  approval  also  of  the 
generdl  bbjedts  of  the^Associktion.  In  tiegard  to  educatioti&l 
iiMrtittttions  he*  said  that  onr  own  maynot  be  sidtied'fbr  exact  " 
Teprodudaori  in  Asia,  but  ff  what  is  best  and  truest  in  the  '. 
aimB  of  EngHsh  philanthropists  is 'to  be  r^rodiiciJd  in  India, 
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it^.can.  onlj.  be  by  offering  public  opportunities  to  thqse 
Indians  who,  come  here  of  becoming  aoq^uaiuted  with  what  • 
we.  are  ^n^ipg  at.,  .  .      ,. 

'   Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse  seconded  the  vote  of  thapJts  to 
Mr.  Dhairyavan,  which  was  earned  uftanimpusly.r 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  .Chairman  fojr  his  kinidness 
i%  presiding  was  proposed  by  Mr,  Fitzgei»ld  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Gazdar,  which  having  been  acknowledged  by  Lieut- 
Gfeperal  Sir  Henry  W.  Norman,  t^e  proceedings  closed.  • 


IN   Memoeiam. 


No  member  of  our  Eoyal  Family  has  bee^  bet^r  known  or 
better  loved  by  the  English  people  than  thePrinoess  Alice,, 
G;:ai3Ld  Duchess  of  He^se-Daoinstadt^wd^  wjUij  thip.^j^ceptiQa 
of  the  Prince  of  W0.1es,,whom  the  Indian  people  have  now 
seen  in  theif  midst,  there  is.  probably  ao  (^lild  of  the  Quepn* 
of  whom  Indies  knp;w  so  much  as  of  h^  wbo^e  jljfe  on  eartk 
hats- lately  clospd. 

,  It  was  a.life  iis^  mi^st  do  us  good,  if,  wo  wiUbnt  dwi^l 
upon  it^  so  simple,  womanly,  bright  and  Uiseful  was  it    ^yidU' 
as  a  baby  she  seems  tp  have  bee^  ^  pleasure  J^p  all,    TJif^/ 
Q|lee^,  writing  to  Kiag  J^eppold  ii^jthe-  yoar  of  tl^e  Ppiwoesa''^ 
biitb,  says:— "She  is  a.pasetjby  an4  Ift^e  baby^  a33t4rV@^bink,'. 
w^l  b^  la  le,a%ti  of  the  family.    .    .    ,    Ou^  JdttLe  babyv. 
w^qm  I  am  really  proufi  of,  for  «fep  i^  ^  y/eay  forward  for  Jjipy : 
agp,  is  to  be  polled  4life^  an  o^JPiagHish  a^e^.and^.tJfiQ  Pthj^ 
napes  are  to  be  Mcmi  w^  Mt^ry^    *    ,    *    Our  cl^teioing.  * 
wpttt  9^  yeiy  ^liUiantly  ajdd  j .  w)b\  you  co^4  h^ve.  witoeoaei^  : 
it ,  w    ,    «  .  wxd  little,  ^o^  vb^ve4  ^j^^o^wrfy  ^^i^''   '      .  j  • 
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The  PrjnpQSd  W'a&($)rhmi^.  io^Qed  ki  haviiig  the  teekciuiig' 
and  guidance  of  such  a  father  and.  moAber.  She  ^hbs  a'girl> 
of  onlyfifteep  whea  h^/.ddj^t  abto  inartM  and  'went  to 
live  at  iQeifUi:^  and  jb^eT^MOMey:  thu8/0i<«^diia  the  henie  ma 
giradually  filled  by  hc^eift  •  Sh0  Waa  dxtwa,  iato  eUse  eom-r 
pamonshxp  <^tb  hmr  '£^th9r>  the  late:  Stince^  Oonsoit^  irbo 
diieoted  b«r  s)^fii^  an4  v^mmceA  her  wJidle  character,  as 
only  oj^e  urith-a^  intellect  wd  heart  isujoh  as' ihis  oodtddo. 
Sihe  seems  to  hanre  ipheijited  fPltich  Df  hisiardbnc  for  good 
works  and  prac^^  #§|ise  49  '(miykig  thtoiiout,  and  to  have 
n^ade  hi;i;a  i^&c.  i^al  t}^rou^  Ule.  In  oma  of  her  letteis  ahe 
spea^  of  heir*&the^  i^h^^  ^^''  Spying  witix  tfainkiiig  and  cultif 
vated  Cre^^EWis,  W^  iibPafpa  haa  !ex|kliaiaed  itaeilf  ta  me^ 
nrhich  formerly  I  could'  I09B  'unjdeistand^  or  did  not  a^pieciater 
so  muph  as  I  iPi:^^  to.  ka^Yfe  :do]»e."  And  she  speaks  of  hia 
li£B,  "  spent  in  t^  hig^it^ejli  aiHia  and  idtk  the  anoUett  ccmceiH 
tions  of  duty,"  9a  fte  "  leadii^g'stor  "  to  bar  oiwn. 

Wl^iV  in  ;i86iL;  i}m  i^^t  died,  her  starenigth  and  'consrage 
were  piit  jljo  « lwdJ«Bt,'b9*i' they  stood  iihe  test    The  UnuB' 
of  lJ2at.da.te  ioontainfi  .th^e  words;: — "Qf  tine  deroifcioii  and' 
stjE^mgth  of  xQi¥4  £^awir'  hy  >tlie  I^riiioeas  ikHo6  aii  through 
thenEie  tryji^g  .aaeiJ^a  Hi  i^  iiopoaaihle  to  iqieak  too  highly.    Her 
Boyal]g:4gihn^Ba9'l^i^^e4.  felt.ihat  it  was  her ^ce  to  he  a 
cpinfort  wd  a  ^uj^il^  to  heff  iitoth«r  i^:her  affliction)  and  to' 
hevKljati£uI.au:e.i9fe'm$y'p^hftpa  owb  it  that  the  Queen  has' 
borne  J;ipr J4S9  iwirh  ^q^li^^hj^resigrkattonandiaoom 
w^i^^^  i;ip^^:i}^.«tidden  M^  :t(9T]iUe)a  h(^eavemeik1v«oald  noib 
l^j^hewA9iiaipated."  .  •      . 

r|n  4S^^  KihiB  Pi!}]^e^  )AjAqe  wias  mettmed  to  the  Tidnm 
Tjiim  ^f  :6(afMrI)e»i|^9^»)jV^d:  iten£  to  make  jto  hpxw  ut^ 
Greimany,  a  model  of  what  a  happy  hoim  shoujld  he.    Xhose^ 
nfhQ  Ip^  thj3  fSl^viS^Q  al  a«a^:her  home^life^ideacnhe  ihttr  as 
ajJSJ^BfilwifeiapiJ  jft^ttLQt  :wl^,«feflift  SMile  fi&oe  iter  piswaae 
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aod  uiflvence  Diade  the  Conrt  of  Hesse^Datnistddt  a  centre  of 
eiii^lifc^imexit  and*  mdltoiie. 

</:  When,  in;  1871,  ibe  Prince  uf  Wales  Iras  attacked  by  the ' 
same  disease  that  liad  ptoved  fatal  %a  his  t$,iher,  the  Princess 
LoBiisof  Hesse  came  to  his  dck  bed  and  took  her  shate  of  the  - 
Tvatohfikl  oave*  and  noising  which  happify  testilt^d  in  the 
lecoverjr  of  the  Priaca    No  words  can  show  what  she  was  ais ' 
a^detfiTiSo  well  as  his  own  to  Loid  Granville :— **Bhe  was  so 
good,  so  kind,  so  clever.    We  had  gone  through  so  much ' 
t^ether — ^my  father^  illness  and  then  my  bwn.'' 
f  •  Indeed  she  went  through  much.    little  more  tiian  a  year' 
afteor  the  recovery  of  her  brother  d  terrible  ^ealamHy  befel  her.  - 
Qar  second  boy,  clmbing  up  to  a&  open'^^indow  in  a  room' 
laoct  to  tiiat  in  whidi  she  was,  lost  his  balance,  and  was  killed 
alixiost  beJEbie  her  eyes  as  ishe  rosh^  to'  save  him.    She  b6rb 
the  sorrow  nobly,  but  thos^  who  knew  her  say  that  the 
expression  of  her  &ce  saddened -from  that  time. 

On  the  6th  of  November  last  &eeh  anxiety  fell  upon  her. 
Her.  husband  and  all  heir  childten  were  attackM  by  diptheria. 
Bravely  she  nursed  them  all,  and  even  when  -flie  youngest, 
the  Princtos  Marie,  a  child  of  fottr,  ^bs  tsken  from  her,  she 
bore  up  herself,  that  she  might  conceal  from  her  other  children 
that  their  playmate  was  dead.    The  docker,  when  permitting 
her  to  nurse  her  family,  warned  her  that  she  mtist  under  no. 
cucumstances  allow  herself  to  kiss  one  of  tiiem.    Through  the  '- 
crisis  of  their  illness  her  self-restraiift  enabled  her  to  obey 
him  and,  so  &r,  to  escape  tiie  disease,  but  it  becesne  necessary 
to  tell  her  only  son  of  the  death  of  his  youngest  sister,  and- 
tlffi  boy  wept  so  sadly  that^his  mother  forgot  the  physician's 
wamang,  and,  in  embracing  him,  reoeived  her  death.    Surely* 
a  death  worthy  of  such  a  life,      i         - 

iBcct  not  in  domMdc  ]if0  only  was  ihe  Princess  a  source  of 
blessing;'   As  with  her  f&ther,  so  With  herself;  no  good  wmfc^ 
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appealad  to  het.im  yBku  la.  the  EraiLGo-Oeiiiian  Trar^lSfCI 
and  1871)  she  placed  her  own  palace  at  the.  disposal  of  the* 
sddiers,JK>l>6.nfQd, if 'necessary;  as  stores  or  hospital.^  She 
formed  a  committee  of  ladies  to  receive,  and  distribute  the 
contribiitions  of  l)Mdages»  soeks^  mattresses,  pillows,  &c., 
wliich  wei^  suited  in  great.quantiiies  foar  the  use  of  the  sick 
and  wounded.  Under  ..tihie  Pxdnoess'  direction,  refreshment 
was  supplied  to  the!  wounded  sdldieiB  as  they  passed  through 
Darmstadt  in  the  trains^  temporary  hospitals  were  established 
and  aid  was  giy w  to  the  families  of  those  who  waere  away  on 
the  battle-field,  Every  day  the  Princess  herself  passed  hourer 
¥a  the  hospital  stations  and  stores*  directing,  helping  and 
(^aueering  all  After  the  war  was  over,  the  Association  for  th& 
care  of  the  sicjc  and  wounded,  of  which  the  Princess  was  the 
moving  spirit,  founds  a  hospital  of  twenty-four  beds,  and  itr 
is  called  i^e  Ali^e  .Hospital  In  connection  with  it  is  an 
Association  for  the  tridnlng  of  hospital  nurses,  also  founded 
by  the  Ptinqes^  and  bpadeg  her  name* 

The  Pripcees  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject  of  educan 
tioJd.  Her  own  education,  direct^  at  first  by  her  father^s  fine 
iflLtellept,  was  of ,  the  be$t,  and  her  self-culture  never  ceased. 
By  <^nstant  study  sl^e  kept  abreast  of  the  times,  and  followed 
with  k0en  inters  jaU  tile  latest  resists  of  seienoe  and  of  thonght 
Her  children's,  edftoafbion  was  directed  and  superintended  by 
herself,  even  in.thei  miniite^t  details,  and  she  had  read  iiie 
best  that  has  been  ^tten  on  the  subject  of  education,  botibi 
in  English  i^nd  Gei^an^'  Sho  followed  with  interest  .all  that 
is  beiaig  done  in  England  for:  the  better  education  of  women; 
^pdy  on  xx^rec^than.  Qiie  oeos^it^n,  she  sent  for  ladies  who  are 
ai^vejly  ei^^^  p[  f^r3^1Ji^.tibii9  causey  aad  talked  over^  is 
detail  .with  thei^^  this  means  employed  for  iM  inromotion.  > 
J  Sep  BoySfl^. Highness  esteblishad  In  X^acmatadt  the  Alice 
AsilPcia1Jpn.f$Hri  ^  a^^BiiiiU  and.  tpuw^,  of  .^wqnien^  and:£lt 
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lW&  fcjranohefi  in  alH  paart»  of  ihe  Gratid'Bndhy.  Sy  al$D' 
oaf^li^Iiod  the  AUihe'LyoeuiQ,  where  leeiures  $xe  given  evety^ 
WJb^er.  to  women  who  wish  to  cany  on  tKeir  inental  cnlture^ 
ftfter  ka^ng, school  . 

. '  ^A  .few  years  ago.an  Act  was  parsed  mttldng  the  teaching  of^ 
plain  needlework  cbmpaUorjrizi  plementaty  seho^ls  throiiglioiifr 
iba  Qttaad  Buchy  of  Hesse-Bormstadt.  !aifi  Aoi  was  due  it  iA 
a<tid  to  the  inflnandbof  tiie  Princess:  tShe^  a^o  took  a  deep' 
jbterest  in  all  efforts  to  improi^e  the  cbnditioin  6{  the  poori 
Her  motto  was:  '^We  mnst  hemtxne  the  friends  of  the  podi* 
in:  J  Older  to  be  their  benefectors/'  When' in  England,  she 
enquired  iitto  the  woiMng  of  tl^  Charity  Otrganidatioiii 
Society.  Accompanied  by  Miss  Octavia  HM,  who  has  donfe* 
so'inueh  to  improve  4he  dwellings  of  the  London  poor,  she' 
privately  visited  some  of  the  poorest  homes  thcLt  she  mights 
sea  for  herself  ^wbat  the  life  of  tb^  poor  is  and  how  ii  may^ 
le  improved,  'When  Mis$  Ball  advised  Her  Eoyal  Sighnese 
not  to  go  when  the  men  were  at  home,  for  fear  ti»at  she  might 
be  exposed  to  noise  or  roughness,  she  repHed  that  it  was 
v^n  they  were  a!b  home  that  she  wii^hed  to  go.  After  heir 
letum  to  Germany  ihe  Princess  translated  into  Gertnan  Misd^ 
Octavia  Hill's  book  entitled  ''The  iBEomes  of  flto  London 
Poor,"  and  she  published  it  with  a  preikb^  written  t^  heiself; 
't.iki  4^ihope  tjiat  4he  pidnoiples  Whi&h  Ibad'been  sticoeitofayy 
eairied  out  ih  Lcrndton^  by  Mim  Hill  mi  her  coadjutors  m^hli 
be  applied  to  seifte  of  the  great  Oertnan^eities.'' 
'  :'Ii  1S72  a  Oongiress  was  held  at  Darmstadt,  the  dllsiist  ef 
Ifidch  was  to. discuss  vaiioos  branches  c^  womeii's  work^ 
especially  iihose  of  which  social  i»ipiH)Veme&t  was'the  speeitflf 
aiim  Amoiigithetflul^jeolS'diBcusitedtsMretlieU 
of  womeii,  nursp)^;.  S9ndexgiafteiis;  soup  Icitcdieiis,  Khierdn^to^ 
tEiU-'and  tedamoal  einpfo^fi^  r4Jb^6Stolry  *M)rk, 

tfic{;ibo$idiiig^tHr' SQ^riM^  &0i    Hi^  Bikcesi'tOok  m,  activi 
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izifeiesii  in^the-Goi^mss  alnd .  accepted  tHe  pos^  df  Tre^id^^i^ 
It  -was  h^ld  in  a  bnilding  very  near  the  Palace:  By  hex 
desire  an  invitation  td  attend  it  was  sent  to  some  of  her 
countrywomen..  One  of  these  was  Miss  Mary  Carpenter^ 
j^hpm  the  PrijicQss  .limited  tp^  b^  her  .gne/?t  ait  :tl^  iP^aa(« 
gp.ving  hierpermis^icm'  tp  bripg;  auQtbtr.lady  wkh  heiri^.  Mim 
Carpentier  invited  Miss  £k>rence  Davenport^  Hill  to  ec'cotii^ 
|>any  her,  and  we  are- indebted  to  tha*  lady  for  the  following 
interesting  renriiiistieiices  of  her  visit. '  Miss  Susannah  Wink- 
worth  and  the  late .  STis^  Catherine  Winkwofthalso  attended 
the  Congress  by  tl^e  Princess'  inyitatipn.  .     .r 

Mfas  P.  Davenport  Hil!\hites:—    \  •■  •  •''^ 

"  I  had  the  prjvik^gf  9f  .|LccampaiijingiMiBs*Gar]deBtet  and  had 
thus  opportunities  of  seeing  the  Piincess  in  the  iatixnacy  of  plrirate 
lifa  EamcBtne^ai^^'Sioa^pUcity  were  perhaps  the  oharaoteri^tica 
of  that  life  which. strack;  me  p^oa^«  Of  heri^lf  it  is  impoa8ii>l&>ti[t 
speak  without  an  appear^ua^e  of  e^aggeeation.  Her  ^hrawldneai  ami 
common  ^ens^.her  gracipus  manner,  h^  eiijpyxQieat  of  idB,  hot 
genial  voice  apd  m^ost  jp^ous  ku^,,  tog^thw  with hethaJnA/wixd^ 
in  her  numerous  enterprises,  and  her  dev^jbion  to  her  thiisbfiiMl 
and  ohildreui  impressed  one  d^ply  witfi.her  g^mmmeaB  anid'her 
exceeding  loveableness.  .,    -      .  :  i 

<^  In  an  JbLour's^f^t^^-convefs^tion  which  I  had  the  hapipinetd 
of  being  admitted  to^  she  related  particulars  of  dii&t^nt  biran^hds 
of  social  work  in  whi^  she  was  occupied,  ap4  0aid  she  '  cared  £» 
these  things  because  of  ,the  inteirfist  h^r  father  had.  taken  in  fchem..^; 
She  spoke  with  almost  rererenrtfia)  admiration  ^f  '  Mutter  Simohi^' 
as,  she  said,^  the  excellent  wofuan  (.pi|>es6iit.  M  Sifhe  Congreto)  mm 
habitually  called,  whO|  the  wife  gf  a.  small  tradesman,  had  felt  so 
deeply  for  the  soldiers  in  the  Prusso- Austrian  war  that  she  left  hfld 
home  to  help  in  providing  food  for  them.  She  and  her  soup 
apparatus,  the  Princess  said,  was  always  on  the  field  directly, the 
fighting  ceased;  indcted  I  believe  she  was  often  within  shot  range. 
**  The  Princess  held  Miss  Carpenter  in  great  respect,  and  her 
bearii^  towards  her  waa  that  of  a  youiig  person  ;to  ono^who  id 
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hoQOored  fc^.qge  m&(|ifor.  8lnrvie60.  ••fih«>vwra(mciods  sbonir  her 
health,  and  asked  mp  V>  jmentioa  }f  Mlm  Carpeiiter'i  :rooms  wart 
not  kept  at  the  right  temperature  for  her,  and  to  a^  th^^  she  was 
properly  equipped  for  going  across  the.  street  (to  the  Congress)  in 
rain.  The  first  afternoon  that  we  were  at  the  palace  the  Princess 
bad  all  hto  children  brbiight  into  the  library  for  Miss  Carpenter  to 
aae.  Prindessee  Yktbiia  and  EUa  (Mizabeth),  pretty  and  very 
lively  girk  of  eight  and  nine  ;  Princess  Irene,  a  chnbby  and 
remarkably  gopd  tempGT%d  looking  child;  Pnncd  Ernest'  (now 
hereditary  Grand  Duke),  a  sturdy,  independant  boy  of  four; 
Prince  Frederick,  delicate  looking,  and  who  about  a  year  after- 
iitrards  met  with  so  sad  a  death  j  and  Princess  Alix,  of  fomr 
months  old,  very  fat  and  very  merry  looking,  *  whom  Mamma  has 
not  yet  seen,'  the  Princess  said.  We  thought  this  baby  ha4  been 
named  after  herself,  but  she  said  it  was  after  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  She  had  told  me  that  she  had  her  childiren  t^nstahtly 
with  her,  and  this  wait^  evidently  the  case. 

V  <<  One  evening,  speaking  of  what  women  could  do  in  England^ 
the  Princess  said  to  Miss  Carpenter  and  me, '  I  envy  you  English! 
kdies.'  I  said  I  hoped  that  she  would  alii^ays  consider  herself  an: 
Engb*Bh  lady,  for  we  could  not  give  her  up.  -  She  seemed  pleased^ 
atid  rejoined  Very  e&fttestly  thiit  '  she  hoped 'she  should  never  be 
fovgotten  in  Englandi'  ' 

.  "In  November,  18T^,  when  I  last  saw  her  (in  London),  ihe- 
Princess  was  much  out  of  health.  In  October,  1872,  she  was 
blooming.  Her  figure  was  slender  but  not  thin,  perhaps  a  little 
above  the  middle  height,  h<ir  bearing  combined  dignity  with  perfectr 
ease  and  grace.  When  graVe,  ther6  was  a  pathetic  almost  sad 
expression  in  th^  fkoe,  but  her  smile  was  brilliant.  Her  hand^ 
white  and  finely  sbapdd,  were,  I  think,  the  most  beautiful  I  ever 
saw.  They  were  not  sma)],  atid  gave  the  impression  of  efficiency/. 
That  perhaps  was  the  exprei^sioh  of  her  whole  person  and-mannei^/ 
but  with  it  was  cdmbjoed  a  most  sweet  isind  gracious  attractiveness.'*'^ 

'-  *  It  was  probably  on  the  occasiou  of  Miss  Carpenter's  vi^it 
to  Darmstadt  thai  the  Princess  Alice  was  fi;rst.  led  to  take  a^ 
Sj)ecial  interest  in  the  progress  of  social  i^fi^jroa  in  India. .  She 
had  a /Strong  personal  regard  f^r^'Miss  Cco^paiter,  and  at  hei^' 
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requ€|at  }?ec9iim  VteaiAaub  of  th6iN<atio9alIadXi&  Afisociktion: 
Ijbe  name  .of  H«r  Bogral  Highness  as  Fre^dent  'wias  of  signal 
service  to  the  ybung' Association,  and'  it  ettdouraged  Miss 
Carpenter  to  a$k  high  officials  in  India  to  become  Vice- 
Presidents,  but  it  was  not  in  name  only  that  the  Princess  was 
the  President.     It  h^  been  well  said  of-  her  that  ''her 
patronage  meant  a  great  deal  more  tiian:  merely  her  name! 
and  a  stth9ciipti0n;.]it  meant  steady  personal  trouble  and 
interest." 
'    On  the  occasion  of  Miss  Carpenter's  last  visit  to  India,  in 
1875,  she  carried  with  her  to  each  of  several  girls'  schools, 
founded  chiefly  through  her  efiforts,  a  copy  of  Her  Majesty's 
book  "  Our  Tour  in  the  Highlands,"  presented  to  those  sdiooly 
by  Her  Majesty  the  QueeQ>  and  also  gifts  &om  the  Princess 
Louis  of  Hes^-Darmstadt    and  from  the  Princesses,  her 
children.    Miss  Carpenter  created  great  interest  among  the 
Hindoo  women  and  girls  by  suggesting  that  she  should  take 
charge  of  little  offerings  in  return  from  them  to  the  Princess'- 
children.    At  first  they  could  scarcely  believe  that  anything 
they  could  send  would  be  acceptable,  but  when  they  were 
reassured  on  that  point  their  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  pre- 
paring the  gifts  were  great.    A  school  at  Benares  sent  some 
needlework,  and  some  ladies  of  Benares  sent  some  gold  work, 
and  the  pupils  of  one  of  the  Madras  schools  spent  nearly  a 
whole  night  (Miss  Carpenter's  stay  being  short)  in  dressing 
dolls  in  the  costume  and  adorning  them  with  the  jewellery  of 
Southern  India,  for  the  little  Princesses,  whose  photographs 
Miss  Carpenter  had  Jiot  only  shown  to  them  but  presented,  to 
the  school.     It  is-  said  that  the  Princess  expressed  a  wish  to 
Miss  Carpenter  that  a  girls'  school  should  be  called  by  her 
name.     If  this  is  so,  .we  trust  that  it  may  yet  be  doae* 

When  she,  whose  naipe  is  now  a  h^usehdd  word  in  India 
as  in  England^,  passed  laway,  the  Pmciess  did  not  Ml  to 
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expiess  .jibs  («$3kipi^flgirc,srJu:ch«  sKe^ftltJ  Slid  'was  deeply  iti^ 
terested  iBc^orMi^iyjCki^BtcmiHBmari^  iDidi#ate<^bed  £50 
to  its  fan4s.  i^equostiiig'^t/IJte  •sMxtSBf^tiKiiiir  to  l^iilfbrst^d^bf 
the  amount  dubscmbed'  and  of  tHfe  mainiter>  in  wliGh  it?  .^fea 
e^peiided.  .  Wbto  the  niemorial  was  complete;  a  summary  of 
the  acgounts  was :. sent,  to  the  Princess>  with  a  description  of 
the  hornet  that  had  been  puichased,  aad,  a  photograph  of  the 
memorial  io-jthe  Ooiij^ctqal  at-Bastol/alidtalatt^pwas  leeeive^ 
from  Her  Eoyal  Highness'  Secretary  "  expressing  her  great 
pleasure  atthe^  way  aBnyhieh  thfe  tbbney  had  hmi  laid  oilt." 

When  the  .'soheme  for  establishihg'  the"  Mary  Cidrpenter 
Scholarships  waa  set  on  foot  the  Princess  sen^  a  donation  of 
£15  to  the  fund,  and  6:|pi:essed  her  entire  appr^vetl  of  the 
schemei«sayingttthat..8he':barbd  ;the'tt>ore  ^ab^ut.  it  that  it 
prognised  to:  oiti>ry  jurwaniiMiss.  Cavp^teair''s'aifiiB  for  improv- 
ing the.  education'  af  the  wdmen  of  India;  -   -     •  ' 

Thus>  throughoitt  her  noble  life,  she  botmted  •'no'' truth 
indifferent,  no  way  to  truth  laborious."  May  not  her  Kftf  be 
taken  as  an  ideal,  not  by  English  women  only^  but  also  by  the* 
wppsien  of  India  in  whose  true  advancement  she  took  so  deep 
an  interest  ?     .  , 

'    .  JSABBIi  Bbander.     ' 


LINES  SUGGESTED  BY  A  PHOTOGRAPH  OF 
THE  PEIN0ES8  ALICE. 


0  heart  of  truth!  ,of  qan^est , living  trmthj 
That  spent  itself,  in  joyo];is  streams  aifd  fair,. 
dn  self-sought  tru^t  and  gladly-welcom'd  cai:e, 
Tin  constant  drains  dried  up  the  spring  of  youth-r- 
0  pensive  eyes !  alive  with  trembling  ruth ; 
Whose  light  of  hope  oould  gild  the  «oul's  despair ; 
Whose  oiijm  Hi  faitbicocdd  fitolid  doubt  outdtare, 
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And  glancing  deep  the  storms  of  grief  oonld  soothe — 

0  winsome  hands  !  whose  touch  of  health  could  thrill 

The  frozen  blood  in  death-inyested  yeins ; 

Could  "  smooth  tiie  brow  of  pain,"  and' thus  fulfil 

The  highest  trust  that  Hflory^n  io  Woman  deigns — 

Hands,  eyes  and  heart !  biestttgents  of  the  will 

'^Wh^se  streaigik  was  iriith,  0  wheneer  liiis  fake  snspeiMef 

AMde  !  meek  mi»iress  of  stevn  duty  ^  >tfue 

To  self,  to  'Bba^^,  md  to  tiiy  0ex  and  ag«; 

The  }nisbai»i<^hope,  the  pafrents'  pnt^e^  the  sage 

Sure  guide  of  broth^s,  sisters,  friends  arabieu  I 

Farewell,  dear  faithful  beiirti !  tha'  few^  too  few 

The  dajB  c^itys  thy  earthly  pilgrmiage,. 

Tet  will  their  mein'ry -groan  for  e'er.«flzg;agd 

Three  nc^ions?'  lo^ire,  <wha  Eve  liEy  loss  to  rue^ 

Thy  People's  'iRrinoess,  England ! '  .miss-  and  mour^ 

And  Bafrmatadt !  wajtth  thy  gdaNliaaL  sa&nt  at  rest ;   . 

Thou,  Alien  Ind !  weep^  weep  tiby-iate  £oetor% 

For  «tilB8  i^e  T0ice.1^ai>«oughtriAy  iistoveat; 

Btit  moan,  txx  watch,  nor  tear  may  reach  ^'  the  bourn 

Unknown/'^  to  make  the;  Eaisfiicg  mabifesh  . 

ITet,  useM  is  the  grave's  vea^mAre  oalm— * 

Its  wbisp'ring  hush,  its  sileait  eloquence 

Unfolds  tiietale  ojt  Jifehltong-truth  iotokse. 

It  breathes  of  her  who^  lining,  boi^  l«be  patUor 

Of  wotaikanhood^  and,  djting,  laid  the  balm. 

Oi  martyr'd  love  <»i.s«fE'iing  inmoqeap^e ;  r        . 

ABd'thas.aw«9oe  thagiad  umted  sen^Q 
•  ,0£  woad'riag  I^raiel  ipifca  «^  ps^ha '  .,  .  /  -  • 

Of  pnaise^    Q  may  this  hewag^, pure. mubpugjit 

Ths  infant  hei»  sustliin^  ao^  sorrojeni^  ^^  :     r      > 

Omayib  raise  the  mother's  broad«ig#^jug^  . 

Srom  saeihinglosa to  wbeve  true  giU^ ^egij^s i 
.  And  may  it  atiU/t&e  husbad^d'fi  gsi0i  disiarau^H 
.  Ami  win  ta  peace  unhappy^  Hftw^'e  PrWf^ !. . 

Bi  M.  MATiifiiMMfa     ' 


0  3 
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0T7B    YILLAQB    SCHOOLS-. 
By  a  Pabsi.    • 


Few  Qfotsiders  can  Itanre  an  idea  of  the.  working  of  a  geufdne 
village  school  here  of  'twenty  years  ago.  The  schond  I  tini  about 
to  describe  is  now  becoming  a  thing  of  the  patft :  yet  a  dcatorqttion 
of  it  from  personal  'experience  may  not  cpme  a«lM  to  those  who 
are  watching  witk  interest  the  educational  progress  ixS  India^  It 
may  afford  scope  for  eomparSson  of  past  with  ptesentb 

The  day  of  going  to  school  was  an  event  in  the -pupil's  life ;  nor 
were  the  parents  leas  prond  <^  the  day  than  their  little  ^  hopefoL" 
The  village  schoolmaster  was  all  bnstle  on  the  eventful  morning. 
He  attended  school  very  early,  got  the  room  swept  and  cleaned 
and  the  floor  plastered  ever  with  cow-dung  or'  river  mud.  These 
delectable  offices  were  entrusted  to  the  head-*bDyw^it  was  his 
peculiar  privilege  (I  was  never  a  head-boy  at  thalb  school);  At 
about  eight  the  pedagogae  would  sally  fo^th;  attended  by  the 
rank  and  file  of  his  «chooI  infa/niry  and  aimed  with  i^e  insignia 
of  his  order — the  bag  and  the  ferule.  The  visitors  were  reoeiyed 
at  the  door  of  the  pupil-expectant's  by  the  parents  and  the  friends 
assembled  for  the  occasion.  After  some  simplebut affecting  cere- 
monies the  boy  was  handed  over  by  the  fitther  to  the  mdUfet^, 
who  introduced  him  to  his  other  pupils.  Then  fidlowed  presents 
to  the  mehetaji  and  his  pupils.  The  former>  usually  got  .a  turban 
cloth,  a  couple  of  rupees,  a  green  coooanut  (isdispensable  at  all 
Indian  ceremonies),  a  wreath  of  flowers^  etc*  ;  ^the  boys  each  got 
a  pottery  inkstand,  a  reed  pen  and  some  sweets.  Then  eommeneed 
the  march  school^vteli^s;  This  i^as  the  livetiest  part  of  the  morning's 
affair.  The  whole  street  was  alive  with  gaping  speotators^the 
happy  young  motroti  initiating  her  three*-yeat-oid  ficstbom:  into 
the  mysterious  delights  of  the  school^goiog  day,  the  lonely  iwidow 
peeping  through  comeisholes  and  blessing  the  merry  prooesfoa  in 
seceet  becsuse  she  is.  denied  that  privilege  in  public,  and  the  diild- 
less  wife  in  the  corner  (she  works  under  the  same  social  disabilitieB 
as  the  widow  on  such  occasions)  cursing  her  fate  and  asking  herself 
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in  bittemeas  Of  Iteart  if  fihe  Vill  ^rer  witness  sneti  a  AAfat  her 
doors.  The  dtiration  of  the  schoolward  naroh  depended  on  the 
quality  and  qnantity  of  the  presents  to  the  mehetsjL  If  it  made 
np  a  good  ronnd  sum  the  maroh  #as  leisurely'  and  long,  the  boys 
reciting  a  code  of  instructions  for  the  edification  of  the  new  pupiL 
These  instructions  are  composed  in  smart  epigrammatic  verse,  and 
read  most  like-  those  glum  bits  of  Chinese  poetry  which  we  occa- 
sionally meet  with  in  an  Bnglirii  garb.  2  wish  I  could  quote  some 
of  those  droll  things,  but  thai  May  not  be. 

AniTed  at  school  the  mehetaji  would  set  about  his  business, 
collecting  the  presents  macte  to  himself  as  well  as  to  the  pupils  and 
huddling  theta  away  into  his  box.  This  done,  he  would  turn  to  the 
pupils,  saying,  '^Well,  boys,  this  has  been  a  happy  morning  j  m 
memory  of  it  let  each  of  you  bring  me  from  home^  afber  tiffin,  a  hand- 
ful of  wheat.  Mind  !  no  be^  or  juar,  I  want  good  succulent 
wheat."  At  these  times  we  would  often  hear  a  ahrill  voice  exclaim, 
**  Sir,  my  mamma  told  me  the  other  day  we  do  not  use  wheat ;  we 
hare  only  5qfrt  at  home."  The  master  would  think  for  a  minute,  and 
then  say  blandly,  **  Well,  my  boy,  your  papa  and  I  are  old  friends. 
Bring  us  iioo  handfhls  of  bajfij  that  may  make  up  one  of  wheat ; 
if  not,  £  must  take  the  risk  for  your  &ther*s  sake."  And  new 
began  the  woi^  of  the  school.  There  was  no  more  to  learn  at  a 
Tillage  school  than  the  alphabet  and  the  numbers.  We  did  it  in 
this  wise  :  each  boy  went  ^  school  with  a  fine  linen  rag,  a  wood 
board  and  a  small  pointed  stick.  The  stick  served  for  a  pen^  tibe 
board  for  a  slate  j  but  what  was  the  fine  rag  for,  you  ask  )  Well, 
it  was  used  for  a  sieve  through  which  the  street  dust  was  spread 
thick  on  the  board  ;  aind  on  this  dusty  surface  the  little  fingers 
traced  letters  and  figures.  While  this  quaint  work  was  in  progress 
the  master  would  snatch  his  forenoon  nap,  the  boys  had  to  speak 
aloud  whatever  they  wrote,  and  the  louder  the  noise  they  kicked 
up  the  sounder  would  the  pedagogue  sleep.  .  The  moment  the  noise 
ceased  he  sat  bolt  upright,  with  a  thick  short  bamboo  in  his  hand^ 
Surely  that  bamboo  was  not  for  the  delinquent's  back?  No,  it 
was  not  so  bad  as  that.  That  bamboo  had  a  peculiar  office..  If 
the  master  approved  of  the  work  submitted  to  him  he  would  touch 
the  edge  of  thepupiFs  board  with  the  end  of  his  bamboo,  and  of 
course  at  the  touch  of  this  magic  wand  the  whole  world  of  ^gaa$ 
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tcfat.of  digbt^  Tbl^t  ^leaut  tbat  tiie  kic^j  boy  AUght  retim  ^r 
liffin.  The  aftetnooa  was  devQtod  to  ond  v^oiiiatiooft,  The 
mebetaji  would  rej^uire  the  weakest  and  most  cUffideiit  boy  to 
VetaU  what  he  was  apposed  to  have  picksd  up  in  the  moruiug  in 
•a  loud  8ing-«ong  vo^;  and  tp  encourage  hiza  the  whole  sohool 
would  rej)6at  the  lessons.  The  louder  and  lustieoe^  the  boys'  shpnejEs^ 
the  broader  would  be  the  gifin  of  satisfaction  that  lit  up  tbie 
pedagogue's  face.  Any  pause  or  stammer,  or  any  indication  of 
.failing  memory  (and  memory  is  yezy  treacherous  where  figures  are 
ooncemed)  was  visited  by  summary  punishment.  There  waff  no 
standing  on  the  bench^  for  the  bench  vas  nowhere  in  the  village 
lichoQl  of  the  day ;  the  culprit  had  instead  to  kned.  on  his  fcnees 
for  hours  together  with  small  pointed  pebh]ie0  under  the  kneep> 
while  at  times  the  bent  back  received  a  slab  of  stone,  proportional^ 
in  weight  to  the  gravity  of  offence.  Thia  was  a  terrible  mode  of 
'discipline,  and  I  have  seen  boys  faint  under  ;it« 

Our  meheti^i  was  quite  a  clever  Hindu  in  this  w>y-^a  BraJii^in 
of  course**^ with  an  astoni3hing  amount  of  proficiency  in  arithmetier 
:a  smattering  of  Sanskrit  jargon,  and  an  axteusive  reputation  for 
ma^tery  over  the  occult  art8«  He  was  looked  upon  9a  a  many-sided 
genius — a  fiarmer;^  a  mendicant,  a  doctor,  a  teacher,  an  astrologer,  a 
wizard,  and  a  match-maker  i  He  broi^^ht  about  more  matches  than 
a  hundred  housewives  put  together.  I  must  now  hasten  to  briefly 
aum  up  what  we  acquired  ander  this  man  : — ^a  wonderful  facility 
in  ready  reckoning,  in  impromptu  calculatioxi^  of  all  sorts,  and  a 
lM>ld  well  formed. hand.  These  two  are  inestimable  benefits  to  the 
merchant  and  the  public  man  ;  they  are  rarely  acquired  under  th^ 
present  iiliproved  mode  of  education;  We  aho  acquired  at  thia 
ilohool  a  hoarse  voice,  an  unusually  dusky  countenaaice»  a  bent  back 
land  ^eak  duiit*«ncUmbered  lung|a«  The  genuine  village  ^hool  is 
^tbaoat  a  thiog  of  the  p^st ;  the  dust  powder  exoi^cise  is  going  but 
iOf  vogue,  though  even  now  in  an  j(>ut-of-the-w:ay  village  one  is 
ft>metim^s  edifiefd  with  the  sight  a  dusky  little  Hindu  lad  delicir- 
unsly  etijoying  that  escercise.  But  pn  the  whole  the  duat  po wdei*  js 
Airly  superseded  by  chjalk  water  ;  advanqed pupils  are  allowed  tho 
ailate,  aud  the  $tadent  will  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  ink,  and 
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But  in  on*  time  boys  \rere  not  consiclered  ripe  enough  to 
Teeeive  the  secnlai^  training  I  ha^e  abov«  descriljed  before  they 
had  undergone  a  coarse  of  so-called  religions  study.  I  cannot  say 
what  the  Hindn  or  Mahomedan  boy  had  to  do  at  this  stagey  but  I 
can  fairly  guess  it  was  no  more  than  the  mumbling  of  som^ 
Sanskrit  or  Arabic  jargon.  But  I  can  speak  freely  of  my  own 
class.  I  remember  having  been  first  put  under  the  care  of  a  Parsi 
priest — a  venerable  patriarch  who  had  taught  three  generations 
before  me  and  one  after  ma  He  was  a  leader  in  his  order,  and  to 
his  fame  as  a  religious  teacher  added  a  reputation  for  mathematics 
and  astrology,  and  the  respectable  though  now  neglected  calling  of 
a  weaver.  He  kept  a  lodging  and  boarding  school,  and  gathered 
under  his  wing  all  candidates  for  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  Magian  faith.  Paul  was  not  so  proud  of  his  Gemaliel  as 
were  we  and  our  fathers,  and  their  fathers  before  them,  of  old 
Mancherdaru.  We  would  squat  before  the  ancient  gentleman 
about  10  feet  on  either  side  of  his  loom.  Then  we  used  to  recite 
the  Nirang^  a  smart  wordy  onslaught  on  the  author  of  evil  \  for 
half  an  hour  or  so  every  morning  we  did  battle  with  our  shadowy 
enemy,  howling  out  in  broken  Zend,  "  Defeat,  defeat  to  thee,  thou 
Satan."  Ablutions  followed  the  Nirang^  and  breakfast  (the  only 
exercise  we  cDJoyjed  at  school)  followed  ablutions.  Then  came  the 
regular  studies.  Each  boy  had  to  recite  what  he  had  crammed  the 
day  before,  of  course  in  the  approved  nasal  twang,  with  a  constant 
swiDging  of  the  body .  backwards  and  forwards.  The  recitation 
kept  time  with  the  swift  motion  of  the  master's  shuttle.  After 
each  boy  had  said  his  lesson  the  master  taught  us  a  fresh  piece. 
Bis  eccentric  Zend  phraseology  fairly  bewildered  us ;  but  man- 
ftdly  did  we  manage  to  save  appearances  by  loud  and  learned 
shrieks  while  worthy  Mancherda)ru  said  his  say  and  wove  his 
web.  Long  a|Ld  fresh  were  the  silk  webs  he  wove  for  his  benefit ; 
eqtially  long  but  infinitely  drier  were  the  Zend  tales  he  wove  for 
our  edification.  Fk^gipg  was  no  pastime  with  the  d^ar  old  man. 
The  utmost  he  4id  in  this  way  was  to  order  th^  culprit  to  lie  fiat 
on  the  ground  and  to  sweep  across  his  back  an  old  piece  of  cane  ,^ 
wil^  his  shaky  hands.  This  mysterious  mode  of  punishment  was 
a  standing  joke  among  us^  and  we  have  not  yet  fathomed  the 
philosophy  of  it.     Old  Mancherdaru  was  gathered  to  his  £ftthen  : 
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bafa  a  few  jeara  ago.  Hia  pupils  loved  him  well  and  are  not  likelj 
to  forget  the  pleasant  memories  of  their  first  school-daTS.  .  I 
believe  a  perusal  of  this  little  paper  will  give  the  reader  a  dear 
idea  of  what  elementary  edacation  was  twenty  years  ago ;  that  it 
has  vastly  improved  under  a  fostering  and  intelligent  rule  cannot 
be  denied  by  the  gloomiest  pessimist  j  but  it  will  be  my  endeavour 
to  show  in  another  paper  that  the  results  of  elementary  education, 
aa  imparted  for  so  many  years  under  the  auspices  of  generous 
rulers  and  benevolent  citizens,  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  know  what  mighty  efforts  and  what  enormous 
sums  of  money  have  been  expended  on  it.  I  shall  also  attempt  to> 
show  that  the  higher  education  of  the  youths  of  this  Presidency 
has  failed  to  give  us  a  generation  of  more  iMeful  men,  and  that 
consequently  it  has  brought  both  ruler  and  ruled  to  an  awkward 
pass.  Female  education  is,  and  ought  to  be,  an  almost  all-absorbing 
social  question  of  the  day,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  discusa 
what  has  been  done  in  that  direction  after  years  of  strenuous 
perseverance.     My  opimoui  of  course,  will  go  for  what  it  is  wortlu 
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At  a  time  when  depression  of  trade  is  the  general  cry  from: 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  a  few  remarks  anent  the- 
same  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers. 

The  only  importance  that  Broach*  at  the  present  time  enjoyer 
is  comprised  in  its  numerous  cotton  mills,  the  vast  chimneys  of 
which  meet  the  gaze,  of  the  traveller  from  afar  off,  and  create  inr 
him  a  desire  to  visit  this  place  of  enterprise  and  business.  This, 
together  with  its  numerous  European  agents  and  its  wealthy* 
native  dealers,  make  up  the  sum  total  of  its  prestige.  Broach 
has  justly  earned  the  name  of  modem  liverpool  among  the^ 
Guzeratees  here.  She  can  boast  of  having  about  twelve  ginning 
and  two  spinning  and  weaving  mills. 

There  was  a  time  when  ginning  mills  in  Broaeh  Uded  to  make- 

*  Broach  is  a  large  town  on.  the  Keri)udda  river,  about  200  miles  N.  of' 
Bombay. 
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diridends  varying  Aom  twenty  to  tven^-fiT6  per  cent,  every 
yeax,  but  the  large  profits  wliicli  accrued  to  tlie  shareliolders  and 
individual  proprietors  in  days  gone  by  are  not  to  be  bad  nyw,, 
notwithstanding  perseverance,  rigid  economyi  long  hours  and 
the  inge^mty  of  turning  out  double  the  quantity  of  work.  The 
simple  reason  o£  the  falling  o£^  of  dividends  in  this  branch  of 
trade  is. this,  that  the  town  is  over  crammed  with  this  industry, 
and  as  a  natural  consequence  cravings  for  work  have  led  the 
proprietors  into  keen  competition,  and  such  a  race  is  run  between 
.the  rival  mills  for  work  that  ginning  rates  have  dwindled  down., 
from  rupees  fifteen  to  riqpees  four  and  a  half  per  one  Bhar  of 
Kuppas  (equal  to  24  Broach  maunds  of  40  seers  each).  There 
is  always  an  apish  tendency  among  the  present  natives  to  overdo 
a  things  which  is  most  disastrous.  Originality  of  ideas  and 
actions,  which  was  the  heir-loom  of  their  renowned  ancestors,  is 
a  thing  of  the  past  with  the  present  booted,  dhotee  and  alpaca- 
coated  generation.  If  a  person  takes  to  some  particular  trade 
after  a  hard  strugggle  of  brain  and  wealth,  his  fellow  country- 
men are  sure  to  follow  hitn  as  the  flock  follows  its  own  leader. 
Such  has  been  the  irresistible  fate  of  the  numerous  ginning 
mills  here,  and  I  dare  say,  without  laying  any  special  claim  to 
any  special  prophecy,  that  such  a  fate  is  sure  to  overcome  the 
numerous  spinning  and  weaving  mills  which  of  late  have  sprung 
up  like  mushrooms  all  ovei:  Guzerat. 

But  I  may  recommend  to  my  native  brethren  (and  especially 
the  Paraees,  who  by  imitating  their  rulers,  in  everything  good 
and  gr,eathave  become  one  of  the  most  enterprising  eommunitiea. 
of  merchants,, not. only  in  this  Presidency,  but  throughout  India 
generally,)  that  besides  ginning  and  spinning  and  weaving  mills 
there  are  many  other  profitable  trades  in  which  they  can  launch 
their  capital  to  advantage  and  vie  with  the  best  manufactures  of 
England  and  America.  Guzerat  is,  I  think  (Broach  particularly),, 
best  fitted  for  the.  development  of  such  trades  and  enterpiises, 
inasmuch  as  the  labour  here  is  cheap,  and  fuel  and  water  (the 
chief  ingredients)  can  be  had  in  abundance. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  most  trifling  thing  of  ova  daUy  use  we 
8re  inddbfted  for  to  Ei^gland^  and  the  simple  remedy  to  prevent 
fixis  is  to  establish  manufactories  in  different  p^ts  oflndia^  and. 
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tlms  to  compete  with  the  comnterbe  of  Ertropk  -j  Thousaciids  tocl* 
thousands  of  candies  of  cotton  are  annually  e^Kported  toBngleind 
by  enterpribing  English  and  native  fiimi^,  and  the  sam«  'ate^ 
returned  spun  and-  woven  into  different    varieties  of   cldttil 
Again,  tons  of  bones  and  horns  every  year  are  sent  to  Europej  - 
and  even  to  America,  of  which  buttons,  knife  handles  and  suciit 
other  things  are  made,    ^thisre  are  a  ihousand  and  one  artides 
which  are  exported  to  Europe  every  year  which  can  be  mantt-  • 
factured  and  used  herd  without  feubjecting  the  artidefer'to  ariy"^ 
imnecessary  and  exorbitant  transit  charges.     What  a^ity  theit 
it  is  that  a  counte-y  abounding  in  such  ^mple  resources  is^  left  ftnr 
its  daily  wants  on  countries  thousandB  of  miles  distant  from  ifc 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  much  trouble  and  money  might  bd 
spared  were  manufactories  like  those  of  England  and  America 
started  here,  and  thus  bring  India  to  its  former  affluence  and' 
glory. 

If  some  enterprising  natives  were  to  start  a  calico  priritinrg 
press  here  it  would  amply  pay  for  the  capital  thus  laid  out. 
There  is  one  at  present  in  Ahmedabad,  and  from  my  dim 
personal  knowledge  Of  that  town  I  can  safely  say  that  the  tbwn  * 
of  Broach  is  better  fitted  for  such  purposes  of  enterprise  on' 
account,  as  I  have  said  before,  of  the  cheapness  of  labour  antf 
the  good  supply  of  fuel  and  wateh  Besides  these  advantages 
Broach  is  situated  in  the  very  midst  of  the  articles  on  whibh  the' 
very  existence  of  such  enterprise  depend. 

Moreover  longcloth,  touslin  and  net,  which  form  the  diief 
part  of  the  dress  of  a  majOr  portion  of  natives  (of  cdurs^  here 
I  must  Bay,  for  the  edification  of  your  English*  reafders,  that  a^^ 
'*dhotee"  is  only  considered  a  full  uniform  of  a  Hindoo  wtelt- 
he  is  in  doors,  but  an  "  angarkha,'^  or  white  longcloth  coatis' 
considered  the  fall  uniform*  w;hen'he  is  out  of  doors),  and  whidi' 
axe  sold  to  the  worth  of  millfons  in  India,  are-  riiauuf actuted  itv 
England.  The  booted,  alpaca-coated  alid  be-pantalooned 
Hindoos  are  so  few,  and  such  an  insignificant  -class  in  thia  e&ti-' 
mation  of  the  true,  old,  orthodox  generation  that  ri  'is  laot 
necessary  to  speak  of  them  here  as  a  steparAte  class.  "WiA  all 
his  boast  of  English  learning,  and  with  aH  his  high  notionis  oP 
outward  civilization,  and  an  hnproving  status  of  domestic  Kfii* 
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and  widow  maiviage,'  he  iSb^pdm  Slndbo  kt  h^dxae  A^jtti^  as 
xnucli  helpless  as  an  old  orthodxKC'  trhe  iik'  desi^stie'  and  fttsiSljr' 
oireamfltimces.  He  is  just  as  tsmeh  fsahjeot  to  tihe*  yoke  of 
EKiidooism  as  an  ordinary  Hindoo.'  AM  his  high  nottoli» 
vanish  Hke  chaff  before  the*  wind  when  a  single  ih^at  is  held^ 
abJb  to  him  inVhe  fth^kpe  of  eKoomhmniealion  from  the  caste:*^  Of 
conrse  there^  have  been  martyts,  Hke  the  Ittte  Mr.  ChutooiidaB 
Mboljee  and  Mr.  Qonesh  Yasooder  Jtfshu  (secretary  to  the  Poena- 
Sarfajonak  Sabha),  among  the  Hindoos,  bnt  then  such  ezoeptioiis' 
are  few  and  far  between.  The  late  Mr.  Cursondae  Mooljee  and' 
Mr.  Gunesh  Jushn,  a^  natiyes  of  India,  repeal  in  th^m  a  character 
liw  our  sfcudy.  Indeed  such  men  ai*e  models  to  be  copied  by  ottt 
young  mfen,  by  our  edocated  men,  and  by  our  several  vain- 
glorious  men  of  this  age.  The  name  and  fkme  of  sudh  men  at& 
worth  inBcribing^n  tablets  of  brass  for  the  edification  of  futttf* 
generations.  If  there  be  in  India  a  few  such  men,  if  India. csA 
boast  to  have  a  fftw  such  conscientious  meii,  if  India  can  nurture 
on  its  soil  a  few  such  loyal  men,  loyal  to  the  BHtish  Baj  to  their 
back-bone,  that  Rajwill  'fiiid  in  them  a  strength  more  lasttog- 
and  more  invmcible  than:  that  of  the  BngKeh  and  native  armif^a 
ti^n  together,  and  maintained  at  a  great  expense  for  -the 
defence  of  tliis-  vast  empire ;  4hat  Raj  will  discover  in  them' 
mighty  bulwarks  of  defence  against  f  orfeigA  ^aggression,  and  thi!f 
mosrt  'wieMy  instruments  of  order  and  peace  during  a  crisis  of 
internal  disaffection,  disorder  and  bloodshed.  Men  like  the  late 
Oursondas  Mooljee,  Gunesh  Joshu  and  Mr.  Dadabhoy  Naorojee 
are  an  honour  to  their  country,  a  glory  to  their  countrymen,  and 
a  lasting  benefactiei^  to  the  benign -SngliBh  ^ale.  When  I  run 
down  the  present  alpaca-coated  and  be-pantalooned  rising 
generation  for  their  moral  cowardice,  of  course  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  those  Hindoos  who  dd  their  duty  and  busi- 
ness' in  life  'vrtucJi  they  owe  to  th^mselvefe  atid  to  their  community 
wii&ont  making  ant^  gsand  paMkde.  Sudi.  good  mien  can  b^ 
counted ' 'by  hun^hddd  -aipabng  the  Hindoos,  and  they  cemiiiaM 
aar  respect. 

*  The  writer  is  perhaps  not  aware  of  the  incseasliig  number,  of  i;xst«aces 
of  moral  <iourage  in  regard  to  non-return  to  caste,  which  give  gopd  ^opeior 
flte^tetteeinthlsiilAtteti-^ED.''    '  .      '  i   :-«     ^  ^    .; 
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;  ;  Pc^i^g  ^he  e:i(cu0ed  tor  tUcf  d^es^jlpn,  I  ^}i.to  say:  $  few 
JX^OK^  ,words  on  tlie  aabji^t  m,  ^aiid.  :...,. 

. '  3pot6  and  shoes,  whieh  .aj^e  9old  by  thousand  also  oppe  fro^ 
IKni^aQd,  but  th^.piiM^rials  far  these  fgra.  au^p^%l  bj  India,  and 
i|^  there  rertanned  after  the  mpdern  art  of  tuning,  and.  are 
l^en  mfide  iz|to  h^autiful  hoots  and  shpes  .hy  machinezy, 
i^^sides  these  thousands  of  bales  of  leorthe^r  lar^  exported 
fsom  here;  and  the  same  imported  by.Engl^pd  to.be  returned  iii. 
the  shape  of  beltii^gs  and  strappings  to  run  the  wJieds  of  giaa 
ax^^mills  here. 

,  Aa  papers  and  journals  can  ill  afford  spaq^  for  a  string  of 
SQfik  ezampjLes  I  refrain  from  mentioning  any  more  q^oles  tbf^t 
axe  e;B:ported  by  India  and,  the  same  imported  by  ]^g;land  a£^ 
iindergoing  a  pertain  process  of  change  and  manufacjiure^.  It 
would  indeed  be  a  grand  revolution  day  |or  India  if.  all  thes^ 
thjngs  for  'which  India  is  dependent  on  JBuropo  were  made  in. 
India  by  native  craft  Siud  native  ingenuiiiy,  I  hjoldthat  to  brings 
Jfidi^  to  its  former  glory,  and  affluence  we  want  more  practical 
thi^s  done  and  apoken  in  India  by  oux  b^aefactors  than 
grandiloquent  and  theoretical  speeches  and  addresses. 

Let  those  who  wish  to  see  India  great  and  powerful  help  to 
develop  the  industry  of  the   country  to  its  full  tenacity,  and 
India  will  soon  regain  her  lost  wealth  and  rise  again  to  affluence. 
JSEtjsse&wanjes  Sbsbiasjeb  Ginwalla.. 

Broach,  5th  January,  1879. 


NOTE  ON  EABLY  MAREIAGE. 


In  an  article  on  this  subject  in  the  last  nuniber  of  this 

Journal  the  following  passages  occur  (p.  83)  :— 

''Even  the  members  of  the  pro^essiye  Theistic  Church  of  Beiigal  do 
not  enough  discountenance  this  evil.  For  they  sometimes  marry  their 
daughters  in  the  thirteenth  or.  fourteenth  year,  before  thd  education  of 
aach  daughters  is  complete.     *    *    *     The  oidy  gentleman  among  the 

S regressive  Brahmos  in  India  who  has  up  to  this  period  married  his 
aughter  at  a  proper  age  is,  I  think,  Babu  Burga  Mohan  Das^  of  itt» 
Calcutta  Bar,  whose  eldest  daughter  has  been  lately  married,"  &c. 

The  writer  of  the  ahove  does  well  to  press  the  very  important 

point  that  girls  should  not  be  married  before  their  education  ia 
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compldte;  b«tr^b6  k'oldHkii%ik^aken'%i  'liupxibsiiig  ililHr only 
one  iProgresdlTe  Brahmo  lias  married' M^  daugMer  at »  jpropef 
tfgpd.  Haviiig  been  for  edme'time  coileoting  statistics  on  the 
snlijeet  of'BjMdfino  Mitriftg^,  I  Img^to'snbtoit'tfie  following  table, 
wldch  gives;  I*  believe,  Tory  nearly  the  fall  number  of  Brahmo 
htides  ISroto  the  fii*st,  in  July,  1861,  to- the  last,  in  October, 
1878,  amounting  to  78  Altogether,  out  of  which  number  the 
agei^  of  51  ^  on  record, — a  sufficiently  large  proportion  to 
yidd  a  fedr  average  result.  From  tiiis'  it  will  be  seen  (1)  th^t 
since  the  passing  of  the  Native  Marriage  Act  (III.  of  1872), 
which  requires  the  completion  of  14  years  as  the  minimum  age 
of  the  bride  who  marries  under  its  sanction, — only  one  case  under 
14  is  recorded.  (2)  That  since  tihe  Act,  the  average  of  age  has 
greatly  risen;' 129  cases  above  the  age  of  14  being  recorded  as 
against  9.  (8)  That  11  of  these  brides  were  previously 
unmarried,  18' having  been  widows.  In  the  case  of  these  last^ 
the  social  difficulty  may  have  been  less  in  one  respect,  but  it 
must  have  been  greater  in  Another,  and  thus  it  testifies  equally 
to  the  pubHo  spirit  of  the  Brahmo  community. 


Age  of 
bride. 

Before 
Act  III.. 

After  the 
Apt  • 

Total 
number 

Number  bf 
widows 

of  1872. 

of  brides. 

among  these. 

12 

2 

— 

2 

- 

13 

1 

1 

^    2 

— 

14 

.  4 

5 

9 

- 

15 

3 

2 

5 

1 

16 

2 

7 

9 

3 

17 

— 

5 

5 

2 

18 

2 

2 

4 

2 

19 

— 

5 

5 

3 

20 

2 

S 

5 

3 

211 

— 

1 

1 

— 

22 

- 

I 

1 

1 

23 

. 

1 

1 

1 

24  ' 

— 

1 

1 

1 

2e 

- 

1 

1 

1 

16 

35 

51 

18 

Brides  whose  ^g^s  \ 

.    have  not  been  }  20 

7 

27* 

9       , 

recorded 

...) 

86 


42 


78 


27 
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,.  I  should  add  that,  mj  taldb  is  l^a^M  Uk  gmwMe  BrahxaoM 
maiziages,  and  dboB  i^otincludar.tl^pB0  «aa0^  iAi^l)^ha«K>^^^ 
iEiralimo  has  giren  his  (usually  too-youthful)  4€k1]ghte1^  in  JBindu. 
xnani^e.  Sx^  cas^  have  douhtiiBss  ocnnm^i  o^exi  in  B^nga^l^, 
since*  the  Act  o£  ld72|  h^it  my  in&rmat^n  DOlko^rlLipg^  thefii  ii» 
very  imper£Bct.  Jf  aay  Bra)?^o  wilt  fi«nifth  ma  'with  Reliable  • 
statistics^  on  this  poi^t  I  shall,  be  giseat}y  al^g^di^ 

S.  ©V   COMiET* 


THE  LAT^  LADY  ANNA  GORE  LANGTOK 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  February  3rd,  of  Lady 
AJina  Gore  Langton,  only  daughtep  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  Chaados,  ^nd  widoM^  of  Mt»  W.  B^,P. 
Gore  Langton,  M.P.  Her  ladyship  had  ^pent^some  time- 
in  India  on  the  occasion  of  h^  br^rther,  the  Puke  of 
Buckingham,  being  appointed  GoveUftor  of  Madlrais,  and 
on  her  return:  she  had  m£|,de  Miss  Carpenter's  acquaint- 
ance, and  had  entered  cordially  into  her  views  and 
endeavours  in  regard  to  the  promotion-  of  female  educa- 
tion in  India.  Lady  Anna  was  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  National  Indian  Association,  and  had  bpgun  to 
give  practical  help  on  itaf  Committee  when,  illness 
obliged  her  to  take  complete  rest.  Her  interest  was 
strong  and  practical  in  everjrthing  that  related  to  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  women  whether  in 
England  or  in  India,  and  she  had  expressed  some  h^pe  of 
being  able  to  resume  in  a  measure  active  work  this 
spring.  ;She  wrote  however  a  few  months  ago,  '^'Some- 
times,  I  think,  it  will  never  be  again^  but  it  will  all  be 
right  in- the  end!"-  Very  many  wDlinourn  the  loss  of 
one  whose  sympathy  was  gehuine  and  never  failing,  and 
who  spent  her  strength  {oit  the  benefit  of.  iiiose  who 
needed  help.  <  . 
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At  ^m  lasfc  \hdrmsty  Bdtraiice<>B9taitiiQiti(m  at  Oalcuttti, 
llms  Kadambkii'  Bope^  one  of  ttie  ^M^ils  Df  tlie  late  Hindu 
Boarding  School*  (Bug«.  MUifltt  *8(yiigidy^)  iM>r  &toalg«m^i^d 
with  the  Betl^ma  S^pioid^  li««r  pas&ed  ia  Ae  fiAooaxd'IX^siony 
but  sjbe  fieei|k8:tQ  liay;^.  lo^t  tiliiB  Fmt  on);  by  cme  atairk.  Miss 
K.  BosQ  is  .;|^Qt.]a;w^h.0yei7.  17  .y«4z9  9ld>  and  her  studiBarv^^re 
'  somewhat  intonnipted  last  jjFear  through  ill  health,  but  she  has 
nevertjieless  passed  39'tisf^ctQrilj. .  Three  other  pi^pob  of  t^e 
.same  school  hare  a^sp  suceeeded  in  pasauig  in  the  Minor  ^d 
Yernacular  Scholarship  H^aminatipns. 

The  death  is  amimiiced  of  tii^  first  native  phjsiditii  bf 
.'Gfllcutta,  Kayitaj  lEbmanaitfa  !Bai^  H«  was  Tdiy^capabk  and 
learned  in  his  profession,  find  most  cliaritable  to  poor  patients. 
Although  his  earnings  amounted  to  between  rs.  2,000  and 
rs.  3,000  per  month,  it  is  said  that  he  lived  very  sparingly, 
spending  almost  all  that  he  gained  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
He  paid  the  tt^hooling  fees  for  50  boys  in  the  Calcutta  school, 
and  maintaiQed  at  hi»^w9  e^enser'sev9ial  stndents/w^om  he 
used  to  instn^^ttia  theranoi^nt  Hindu  medicine.  He  took  gceat 
interest  in  his  profession,  and  was  remaikable  for  the  tact  fmd 
'kiiidliness  whioih  he  dbuDwed^  aald  fbr  his  ^'uneommon  o^ihmon 
sense,  and  wonderful  ©till."' 

The  Statesman  mentions  an  act  of  heroism  on  the  pj^rt  of  a 
Bengali  named  Kedar  Nath  Banne^i.  Hq  worked  in  a  cotton 
factory  at  Garden  Eeapl^,  ai^  o»  the  occasion  of  a  fire>  when 
the  only  means  of  '^^oape  fortho  mea  and  women  eihployed  w&s 
by  a  rope  fastened  to  a  projecting  beam,:Kedar  Nath  B^ved^#o 
.women  Hi  the.  jUdioJAenl  risk  of  Ms-  ^n  lifo  by.car)rying''them 
down  on  his  bac^  as  li>e  descended. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Silver  Medallion  of  the  lioy^ 
Humane  Society  ha£i  been  awarded  to  Mr.  K.  C.  Chuckerbuttjp^, 
^irhose  heroism  in  ^avin^  a  drowning  woman  was  related  by 
^ilr.  James  BoutledgQ  in  th^  October, '1878^  number  of  tUs 
Journal. 
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Dr.  J.  G.  da  Cunhai  of  Bombay,  who  receiTed  a  prise  of 
500  francs  for  an  Essay  at  tbe  Congi^s  of  Orientalists,  has 
added  500  francs  more  to  tKe  sum,  and  offered  the  1,000  francs 
as  a  prize  for  $ox  Essay  on  '^  The!  anieient  and  taodem  relations 
between  India  and  Italy."  She  Essay  is -to*  be  written  in 
Italian,  but  competitoirs  mMj  b0  4>£'  any  nation. 

An  Oriental  Dramatic  Compiinyhaflrbbenfettned  at  Madrlis 
with  the  view  of  reviying  some  of  the^oM  Sanskrit  plays.  The 
drama  of  Sakuntata,  or  the  Lost  Bing,  has  been  already  giVen. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  Delhi  Medical  Mission,  founded 
1866,  show  its  useful  work  :-^There  were  62  patients  last  year 
in  its  dispensary;  the  staff  attended  to  1,315  maternity  cases, 
gave  dispensary  advice  to  7,423  women  and  children,  and 
attended  652  women  in  their  own  houses*  There  were  also 
2|119  cases  of  adult  males.  Total  number  of!  cases  admitted, 
11,571 ;  aggregate  attendances,  39,06J. 


PERSONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


Dr.  E.  N.  Ehory  has  become  a  Member  of  the  Koyal  College 
of  Physicians  (London).  He  is  the  first  native  of  India  who 
has  attained  this  honour. 

Mr.  Phani  Bhushan  Mukeiji  hieus  passed  the  London 
University  Matriculation  Examination  in  the  Honours  Division. 
He  stood  eleventh  in  the  list,  and  gained  a  prize  of  £5. 

Mr.  Syed  Ali,  Associate  of  the  Eoyal  School  of  Mines,  has 
passed  in  the  First  Division  of  the  above  Examination. 

Kumar  Shivanath  Sinha,  brother  of  the  Mahirfija  of  Tajpore, 
has  passed  the  Preliminary  Examination  df  the  Inns  of  Court, 
,an4  has  joined  the  Inner  Temple.. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Mukerji,  Mr.  W.  M.  Das,  and  Ifo.  N.  L.  Haidar 
have  left  England  for  Calcutta  after  being  called  to  the  Bar. 

Dr.  M.  M.  Bose,  who  contributed  to  this  Journal  last  year 
several  interesting  articles  upon  America,  has  also  started  for 
Calcutta.  

BiRTfl. — January  3r3,.  at  Bajkote,  the  wife  of  M.  ^. 
Turkhud,  Esq.,  J'.Q-.e.,  Yicei-Principal  of  the  Eajkumar  College, 
of  a  son. 
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We  have  received'  the  General  Eeport  of  Pvhlic  Instruction 
in  Bengal  fof  ISuTB-?^  dni  i87t-78  ;  arid  Hdhinsan  Kruso, 
translated  from  the  Urdu  into  Persian  by  Sher  Al%  of  Kabul, 
and  edited  in  the  Soman  .(Jharac^  by  T.  W,  U,  Tolbort,  Esq., 
RCJS. ,  Wt,  are  dbUg^i  t4>  postpone  the  ectrg^B  from  the  pr^fa/^ 
of  Parste  Prakashand  other  articles.  -  i 


AEMY,    WOOLWICH,     &c, 


MESSES.   MILWAED    (whose  Principal  is    a    Cambridge 
Firfilt  Classmaji),  . 

CLERICAL,  TUTORIAL,  AND  SCHOLASTIC  AGENTS, 

Give  information  of   the  best  TUTORS  for  all   COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATIONS; 

Altso  HOMES,  with  Tuition,  for  Backward  or  InvaEd  Children. 


3   MILL   STREET,    CONDUIT   STREET,    LONDON,   W. 


ABAEBISTEB,  holder  of  a  Scholarship  in  Common  Law 
and  Joint  Editor  of  a  Law  Book^  prepares  Gentlemen  for  the  Bar 
and  other  Legal  Examinations  at  his  Chambers  and  private  residence. — 
Awply  by  letter  to  C.  M.  P.,  36  Hamilton  Terrace,  St.  John's  Wood, 


MRS.  W.  DINZEY  BURTON  receives,  as  BOARDERS,  Yoimg 
Gentlemen,  Students  from  India,  tl^e  polpnies,  or  the  Provinces, 
who  require  a  HOME  in  Town  while  preparing  for  JProfessional  or  Public 
Ufe.  High-clasa  references.  Terms — 2  Guineas  per  week.  39  Amp^ill 
Square,  London,  N.W. 
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PMiahed  on  the  arrival  of  emery  Mail  from  India,     Subscription  26s.  per 
annum,  specimen  ypopy^^  fyi,^^ 

ALLENtS'; INDIAN-'  'MAIL/  ^     ^    ' 

"ALLEtf^s  Indtan  Mail  containB  tlie  fullest  and  most  authentic  Keports  of 
an  important  iycourrenoes  in  tiie  comxtriea  to  which  it  is  devoted,  o<»apil6d 
chiefly  from  private  and  exclusive  sources^  It  ha»  b^ea  piotipunoedlljy^e 
Press  in  general  to  be  indispensable  to  all  who  have  friends  or  relatives  In 
the  East,  as  affording  the  only  correct  information  regarding  the  Services, 
Movements  of  Troops,  Shipping,  and  all  events  of  domestic  and  individual 
interest. 

London  :  WM.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 

(publishers  to  the  INDIA  OFFICE), 

To  vhom  Communlcatioiis  for  the  Editor  and  AdvertlsementB  are  requested  to  Iw  addressed. 
DYSENTERY,  CHOLERA,  FEVER,  AGUE,  COUP  DE  SOLEIL,  COLDS,  &6. 

I>R.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S 

(Ex.  Anoy  Ved.  S.taff) 

CHLORODyKf:, 

IS  THE  OBISmAIi  AN0  ONLY  GENUINE. 

CAUTION.— Vice-chancellor  Sir  W.  P.  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  COLLIS  BROWNE  wa» 
midoiil>tedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLOBOJ^¥NE-:  that  th0  Btory  of  th«  Dvfendaut, 'Freeman, 
being 'the  Inventor  was  "deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted' had  been  sworn  to.— See 
Times,  July  12th,  1864. 

The  Public,  therefore,  are  cautioned  against  using  any  other  than 

Remedial  Uses  and  Action. 

This  Invaluable  Kemedt  produces  quiet,  refieshing  sleep,  relieves  pain,  calms  the 
system,  restores  the  deranged  functions  and  stimulates  healthy  action  of  the  secretions  of 
the  body,  without  creating  any  of  those  unpleasant  results  attending  the  use  of  opium. 
Old  and  young  may  tal:e  it  at  all  hours  and  limes  when  requisite.  Thousands  of  persons 
testify  to  its  marvellous  good  effects  and  wonderful  cures,  while  Medical  men  extol  its 
virtues  most  extensively,  using  it  in  great  quantities  in  the  following  diseases  :— 
,  .  Diseases  in  which"  it  is  fbund  eminently  ua^ul-r-Ctoolera,  Uysentexyv  -Diarihaai,  CoUcg, 
Coughs,  Asthma,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Whooping  Cough,  €ittmp.  Hysteria,  &c. 
'  Eaehxicis  from  Medical  Opinions.  ' 

The  Bight  Hoyt.  Earl  BiviseU  communicated  to  the  College  of  Ffay/^i^ivtB  and  J.  f. 
Davenport  that  he  hUd  received  information  to  the  effeot  that  the  only  remedy. of  any 
service  in  Cholerawas  Chlorodyne.— See  Latlcet,  D'ecJ.  81, 1864." 

Dr.  Lowe,  Medical  Missionary  in  India,  reports  (Dec.  18«6)  that  in  nearly  every  (ftasejDf 
Cholera  in  which  Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodyne  was  administered  the  patient  recovered. 

Extracts  from  Medical  Times,  Jan.  12,  186tj. — "Chlorodyne  is  prescribed  by  scores  of 
orthodex  medical- practitioners.  -  Of  coutse  it  would  not  thus  he^  singularly  p^aliff4id4t 
not  *  supply  a  want  and  fill  a  place.' " 

Extract  from  the  General  Board  of  Health,  Loudon,  as  to  its  efficacy  in  Cholera.—"  So 
.  stcoin^y  ore  we  convjnoed,  of  the  inunensQ  value  -of  thi9  remedy,  that  we  cannot  teo 
fbrrdjny  tirge  the  necessity  (ff'iidoptltig  it  in  all  cases.''  .•  .^-  . 

CAtJTlOl^.— isrone  genuine  w^tho^it  the  words  "  Dr.  J  Collis  Browne  '*  on  <he  Gbvecii' 
mtat  etasfip.    Overwhehuing  medical  testimony  aceompaxiieB  each  bottle. 

Sole  Hanuftiftturer-— J.  T.  DAVENI^dRT,  38  Oreat  RuBsell 'Street,  BMomsbury,  LondoiK 
Sold  in  Bottles  at  Is.  1^.,  2s.  9d.,  48,  6d«,.  a^cT  ;)«,  >  < 
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OBJECTS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATIOF. 

To  extend  a  knowledge  of  India,  and  interest  in  her  throngliont  the 
oonntry. 

To  co-operate  with  the  local  efforts  made  by  Indians  for  education,  and 
for  the  improyement  of  their  conntrymen. 

To  promote  goodwill  and  friendlmess  between  England  and  India. 

THESS  OBJECTS  ABB  CARBIED  OUT  BY, — 

1. — Grants  in  the  form  of  scholarships  in  encouragement  of  female 

education. 
2. — Occasional  grants  to  educational  and  philanthropic  institutions. 

in  India,  books  to  libraries,  prizes  for  schools,  &c. 
3. — Selectinjg  English  teachers  for  families  and  schools. 
4. — QygftTiizing  lectures  by  Englishmen  and  Indians  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  India. 
5. — The  publication  of  a  monthly  Journal,  containing  information 

as  to  education  and  social  reforms  in  India,  &c. 
6. — Correspondence  with  Indians  practically  interested  in  the  work 

of  the  Association. 
7> — ^Friendly   intercourse   with    Indians   who   come   to    England, 
supplying    them   with  introductions,    arranging   visits  to 
public  institutions,  &c. 
8. — Publishing  pamphlets  of  information  in  regard  to  professional 

examinations,  manufactories,  &c, 
9. — Soirees  held  three  times  in  the  year,  January,  April  or  May, 
and  November,  open  to  members. 
This  Association,  which  was  established  b^  Miss  Carpenter,  has  now 
existed,  ei^ht  years.     It  has  several^  Branches  m  India,  and  Corresponding 
Members  m  many  countries  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.     The: 
Committee  desire  to  promote,  by  the  various  practical  methods  indicated^ 
above,  increased  sympathy  and  union  between  the  people  of  England  and> 
the  people  of  India.     They  therefore  request  co-operation  from  aU  who  are* 
interested  in  India's  moral  and  intellectual  progress. 

In  all  t}t€  proceedings  (^  this  Association,  the  Government  principle  qf 
non-interference  in  religion  is  to  be  strictly  maintained. 

MEMBERSHIP,    &C. 

Subscriptions  and  donations  to  the  Association  to  be  paid  to  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank,  1  St.  James'  Square,  S.W.  ;  or  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Francis  R.  S.  Wyllie,  East  India  United  Service  Club,  S.  W.  ;  or  to 
the  Hon.  Sec.     Subscriptions  are  due  January  1st  of  the  current  year. 

There  is  a  separate  fund,  called  the  Indian  Girls'  Scholarship  Fund,  for 
granting  scholarships  of  from  £3  to  £6  for  the  encouragement  of  education. 
The  Hon.  Sec.  (Miss  E.  A.  Manning,  35  Blonifield  Road,  W.)  is  Treasurer - 
of  this  fund,  and  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  additional  subsciptions- 
(P.0.0.  on  Maida  Hill  Post  Office). 

A  subscription  of  10/-  and  upwards  to  the  General  Fund  or  to  the- 
Scholarship  Fund  constitutes  membership.  Members  are  entitled  to  receive 
invitations  to  the  Soirees,  Meetings  and  Lectures  of  the  Association,  and 
the  monthly  Journal. 

The  Journal  may  be  subscribed  for  separately,  6/-  per  annum,  in  ad- 
vance, post  free,  by  notice  to  the  Publishers  (London,  Keoan  Paul  &  Co.  ; 
Bristol,  J.  W.  Arrowsmith)  ;  and  it  can  be  procured  through  Booksellers.. 

In  India  the  Journal  may  be  obtained  by  the  pa3anent  of  3  rupees  per 
annum,  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Branches,  or  direct  from  England,  oy 
application  to  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  11  Quay  Street,  Bristol. 

***  The  Hon.  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  receive  grants  of  books,  illus- 
trated papers,  ladies'  work  for  school  prizes,  &c. ;  cards  of  admission  for- 
the  meetings  of  literary  and  scientific  societies,  &c.,  &c. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  BENGAL  BEANCH  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  INDIAN  ASSOCIATION. 


A  General  Meeting  of  the  Bengal  Branch  was  held  at  the 
Dalhousie  Institute,  Calcutta,  January  27th,  to  receive  the 
Eeport  of  the  Committee  for  the  past  year.  The  Lord  Bishop 
of.  Calcutta  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  first  called  on  Mr.  Beverley,  C.S.  (Chairmaii 
of  Committee),  to  present  the  Report  and  to  mpve  the  resolu- 
tion that  it  be  adopted. 

The  following  was  the  Report  for  the  year  1878,  which 
had  been  already  circulated  :— 

'.'In  reviewiug  the  worl;  of  the  Association  daring  the  past 
year,  the  simplest  coarse  would  appear  to  be  to  refer  to  the 
prospectus  issued  in  May  ^  last  explanatoxy  of  its  objects,  a]\d  to 
show  hpw  far  the  Committee  has  been  cible  to  cairry  out  those 
objects.  The  very  limited  support  received  an  the  way  of  sub- 
scrip^ons  has  precluded  auy  rapid  advance  %  the  various  directions 
in^yci^ted  iu  the  prc»pec1|us,.but  a  begi^niog  has  been  made  which 
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-mil,  it  is  hoped^  develop  into  a  series  of  important  agencies  for 
promoting  the  spread  of  sonnd  education  among  the  native  female 
commnnitj. 

''  1.  One  of  the  greatest  ^ants  was  found  to  be  a  sonnd  a^nd 
healthy  literature  for  zenana  reading ;  and  at  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing, held  in  April  last,  it  was  resolved  that  a  series  of  works 
suitable  for  advanced  pupils  should  be  prepared,  to  be  named  the 
*  Mary  Ccvrpenter  Series,*  in  memory  of  the  founder  of  this 
Association.  A  Sub^Committee  was  appointed  to  consid^  the 
best  mode  of  carrying  out  this  scheme,  and  it  was  eventually 
determined  to  advertise  the  resolution,  and  to  invite  the  co-opera- 
tion of  writers  willing  to  aid  m  carrying  it  out.  Sixteen  gentlemen 
signified  their  readiness  to  do  so,  from  whom  Pandit  Shiva  Na:^ 
Shastri  and  Baboo  Rajani  Kant  Gupta,  M.A.,  were  selected,  and 
are  now  engaged  in  writing  two  works  to  be  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  the  Committfe  by  the  end  of  May,  1879. 

*^  2.  The  London  Coknmittee  having  specially  desired  to  promote 
friendly  intercourse  with  Indians  who  visit  England  and  to  assist 
them  in  carrying  out  their  plans,  it  was  resolved  that  this  Branch 
should  give  its  hearty  co-op6ration,  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Bombay  and  Madras  Branches  a  circular  was  issued  inviting  native 
gentlemen  wishing  to  visit  England  to  communicate  with  the  local 
Secretaries,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  introductions  to  the  London 
Committee. 

'*3.  A  'Paper  of  Information,'  drawn  up  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  London  Committee,  was  received  in  August,  giving  full  par- 
ticulars of  the  courses  of  study,  examinations  and  terms  pirescribed 
for  entry  into  the  Civil  Service,  the  legal,  medical,  engineering  aiid 
other  professions,  and  also  of  the  expense  of  living  in  London.  A 
number  of  copies  were  distributed  to  Libraries  and  Heads  of  Colleges 
and  Schools,  ^e  paper  appeared  to  the  Committee  so  valuable 
that  they  had  it  reprinted  and  it  is  now  available  for  sale  at  &  low- 
price. 

<<  4.  A  Sub-Committee  was  fomed  for  the  systematic  inspieetioii 
of  Aided  Yemacular  Giris^  Schools  in  and  around  Calcutta.  A 
list  of  such  schools  was  obtained  from  the  Government  Inspeetor, 
and  such  of  the  schools  as  have  expressed  a  desire  to  be  visited 
liave  been  inspected.     Their  status  is,  as  a  rule,  very  low,  tlaSMj 
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cming  to  the  want  of  fd«da  to  provide  suitable  teacheis  ^  this  want 
the  Branch  Committee  is  not  in  a  position  to  sapifijf  bat  the  visito» 
endeaToor  to  improve  the  modes  of  tleaching  and  to  excite  emulation 
auQyonggt  the  scholars  by  the  award  of  ^smaUpriees. 

''  &*  The  yisiting  of  Zenanas  and  the  edncati<Hi  of  their  inmates 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  features  in  the  prospectus 
issued  bj  the  Committee.  The  subject  is  surrounded  with  diffi** 
eolties.  To  carry  out  the  Scheme  on  an  efficient  footing  would 
involyB  a  large  expenditure ;  and  «ren  if  funds  were  forthooming^ 
instmmentality  available  for  teaching  i&  very  limited.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  and  of  infiuential  native  gentlemen  who 
were  consulted,  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  orthodox  Hindu 
gtatlemen  who  were  deterred  from  employing  the  agencies  already 
existing  for  Zenana  teachiug  through  fear  of  the  introduction  of 
proselytising  influences,  and  it  was  thought  a  wide  field  would  thus 
be  open  to  a  Society  whose  aim  was  to  provide  sound  teaching  free 
from  sectarian  bias.  A  prospectus  giving  full  particulars  of  the 
scheme^  together  with  a  list  of  books  to  be  used,  has  been  drawn 
up  and  published  in  all  the  newspapers^,  native  and  European* 
After  considerable  inquiry  two  ladies  were  found  by  the  Committee, 
experienced  in  teaching,  and  willing  to  act  on  the  basis  laid  down. 
One  commenced  work  on  the  1st  of  December  last,  but  sufficient 
{Pupils  have  not  yet  offered  to  justify  the  employment  of  the  second 
teacher.  The  Committee  must  trust  to  time  to  show  how  far  suoh 
an  instrumenjkality  is  really  needed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
scheme  cannot  be  made  self«upporting.  The  scale  of  payment 
establidhed  by  the  agencies  already  employed  is  so  low  as  barely  to 
pay  the  cost  of  conveyance  for  teachers,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  need  of  female  education  is  sufficiently  felt  to  justify  our 
looking  for  better  results.  This  is  the  lesa  to  be  wondered  at  when 
we  find,  even  in  the  present  day,  girls'  schools  kept  together  and 
recruited  by  a  system  of  small  bribes. 

<<  6.  If  the  work"^  thus  detailed  appear  small^  it  must  be 
^loknowledged  that  a  foundation  has  ^een  laid  for  fhtnre  usefulness 
which  will  be  measured  only  by  the  willingness  of  the  native  com- 
munity to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  offered,  and  of  the 
more  well-to-do  members  to  provide  the  means.  The  Committee 
^taiestly  appeal  to  the  leaders  of  the  native  community,  and  to 
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those  who  have  knovh  a&d  afyfireciated  the  advantaged  of  eduoir 
tion,  to  aid  them  ia  their  'Work. 

'  '*  7.  The  expenses  for  thia  year  have  been  comparativelj  sna^ali^ 
bat  the  cost  of  the  Zenana  agency,  even  £or  two  teachers  only, 
vhen  fully  employed,  will  he  little  less  than  rs.  2,000  a  year,  while 
the  utmost  that  can  be  earned  from  fees  will  not  exceed  rs.  1,200 
jbr  the  same  period.  The  Committee  would  urge  upon  every 
member  of  the  Association  the  importance  of  endeavouring  to 
^crease  the  list  of  members,  and  of  collecting  money  to  carry  out 
the  work  already  initiated. 

,  <'$.  The  Committee  thankfully  acknowledge  the  very  liberal 
assistance  they  have  received  from  the  newspapers,  both  European 
a^d  native,  by  the  gratuitous  insertion  of  the  notices  of  the  Asso^ 
oiation,  and  by  kind  advocacy  of  the  objects  aimed  at. 

"  M.  S.  Knight,  Honorary  Secretary. 
.    "^  December  Sl8t,lS78.'' 


Mr.  Beverley  spokfe  as  follows: — My  Lord,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen — With  your  permission  I  propose,  a3  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  to  open  our  proceedings  this  after- 
noon by  presenting  the  report  of  the  Committee  for  the  past 
year.  The  report  has  already  been  printed  and  circulated, 
and  I  think  it  may  therefore  be  taken  as  read.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  out  of  the  very  wide  field  open  to  the  labours 
of  this  Association,  the  Committee  elected  to  devote  their 
attention  in  the  first  instance  to  the  cause  of  female  edu- 
cation, and  various  schemes  in  connection  with  this  object 
have  been  set  on  foot  during  the  year.  Of  these  perhaps  the 
most  important  has  been  the  establishment  of  an  agency  for 
zenana  teaching  unconnected  with  missionary  work.  It  was 
represented  to  us  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  native 
gentlemen  in  Calcutta  who  were  very  anxious  to  extend  tlie 
advantages  of  education  to  their  families,  provided  they  could 
feel  assured  that  attempts  would  not  be  made  to  convert  their 
wives  and  daughters  to  the  Christian  faith.     It  was  said  that 
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nsdar  the.  preseiit  system  of  Zeuaua;  missions,  the  work  of 
teaching  occupied  a  subordinate  pkee  altogether ;  that  the 
first  object  aimed  at  was  conversion,  and  that  education  as 
such  took  the  second  place.  Even  to  those  of  the  Committee, 
my  Lord,  who  did  not  fully  acquiesce  in  this  view,  there 
seemed  to  be  some  force  in  the  arguments  used,  especially 
coming  from  the  source  they  did,  and  we  thought  we  might 
firirly  make  the  experiment  of  oifering  to  the  native  gwtle- 
men  of  Calcutta  a  system  of  secular  Zenana  teaching  entirely 
unconnected  with  missionary  work.  In  other  words,  we 
thought  we  might  attempt  to  introduce  into  the  zenana  ti 
similar  system  of  education  to  that  which  Government  ofiFers 
in  its  zillah  public  schools.  Accordingly,  the  Association  has 
engaged  mistresses  and  prepared  a  complete  scheme. of  secular 
zenana  teaching,  and  it  only  remains  now  for  the  native 
gentlemen  of  Calcutta  to  put  forth  their  hand  and  pluck  the 
advantages  we  have  placed  within  their  reach.  The  exper|r 
ment  has  scarcely  had  a  fair  trial  as  yet,  but  I  am  perhaps  at 
liberty  to  say  this  much  that  the  two  teachers  whose  services 
have  been  secured  have  still  a  large  portion  of  their  time 
unemployed,  and  that  applications  for  their  services  addressed 
to  our  hon.  sec.  will  meet  with  the  most  prompt  attention. 
There  is  nothing  else  in  the  report,  I  think,  to  which  I  need 
particularly  refer. 

No  doubt  your  Lordship  feels  some  surprise  at  the  small 
attendance  here  to-day,  and  that  surprise  wiU  not  be  lessened 
when  I  state  that  the  cause  assigned  is  that  this  is  the  day 
set  apart  in  the  Hindu  calendaras  sacred  to  Sarasvati,  goddess 
of  learning  and  eloquence.  I  can. scarcely  think  that  the 
goddess  would  disapprove  of  our  meeting  to-day  to  discuss 
questions  connected  with  the  diffusion  of  education  among 
the  women  of  Lidia.  , 

Before  I  sit  down,  my  Lord,  I  should  wish  to  remind  those 
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present  that  since  we.  last  met  we  have  been  dejaived  J)y  the 
hand  of. death  of  the  eminent  personage  who  occupied 'the 
position  of  President  of  this  Association.  The  Princess  Alice 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  a  favonrite  daughter  of  our  beloved 
Empress,  always  took  a  sincere  interest  in  the  well-being  of 
this  country,  and  particularly  in  the  iipaprovement  of  th^ 
social  condition  of  Indian  women.  It  must  be  matter  of 
regret  to  us  all  that  we  shall  no  longer  see  her  name  in  the 
list  of  those  who  seek  to  promote  the  cause  of  social  progress, 
and  the  closer  unioi\of  the  peoples  of  Great  Britain  and 
India.  I  will  now  move,  my  Lord,  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  for  the  year  1878  be  adopted. 

MouLViE  Abdul  Luteef  Khan  Bahadur  seconded  the 
resolution.  ' 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  said  he  gladly  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  sympathy  with  the  objects 
which  the  Association  had  set  before  it.  It  appeared  that  the 
work  of  the  Association  was  divided  into  two  separate 
briuiches — one  embracing  the  various  efforts  made  at  home  in 
England — ^the  other  the  more  direct  operations  which  are 
carried  on  in  this  country.  Of  the  first  little  need  be  saM : — 
It  was  manifestly  an  interesting  and  important  duty  to  make 
such  provision  in  England  as  should  secure  for  the  sons  of 
native  gentlemen  proceeding  to  England  those  advantages  and 
opportunities  which  they  sought,  as  well  as  to  give  them  such 
help  and  advice  as  might  save  them  ficom  falling  into  the 
temptations  and  trials  to  which  life  in  England  must  expose 
them.  Full  information  was  supplied  concerning  the  insti- 
tutions at  which  a  thorough  education  in  the  various  branches 
of  knowledge  might  be  obtained,  and  it  only  seemed  to 
require  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  insure  that  all  young 
men  leaving  this  country  for  England  should  be  placed  iik 
communication  with  the  Association  in  London. 
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*  Ad  regarfd  the  work  which  tiie  Calcutta  Association  had 
tmdertakeii,  very  much  might  be  said,  but  his  LordsMp  \^oul<l 
Confine  himself  to  making  a  few  remarks  upon  the  re]porfc 
which  had  been  proposed  for  adoption. 

From  that  repdlrt  and  the  comments  upon  it  made  by  Mr. 
Beverley  it  seemed  that  in  some  respects  the  anticipation  of 
the  Association  had  not  been  altogether  realized.  It  appeared  . 
that  the  Committed  h&d  had  reason  to  believe  that  opportu- 
nities for  obtaining  the  means  of  instruction  for  the  females 
in  the  zenanas  would  be  appreciated  by  many  native  gentle- 
men ;  but  two  competent  teachers  having  been  engaged,  few 
natives  had  asked  for  their  services.  This  was  to  some  extent 
disappointing,  but  his  Lordship  desired  to  encourage  the 
Association  to  persevere  and  wait  patiently  for  a  time,  which 
must  come  sooner  or  later,  when  the  native  gentlemen  of  this 
country  would  appreciate  and.  be  eager  to  secure  the  advan- 
tages of  education  for  their  wives  and  daughters.  The  Bishop 
stated  that  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity  of  addressing 
native  gentlemen — and  he  had  had  lyany  such  opportunities 
in  the  course  of  his  tour  throughout  the  country — he  always 
urged  upon  thetti  his  conviction  that  they  could  not  for  ever 
resist  the  offer  of  education*  for  their  daughters,  that  it  came 
to  them  on  the  wave  of  progress,  which  can  be  no  more 
resisted  than  the  advance  of  a  flowing  tide,  and  that  as  they 
had  at  one  time  resisted  the  idea  of  education  for  their  sons, 
and  had  eventually  given  way,  so  assuredly  it  must  be  even- 
tually with  the  education  of  their  daughters.  He  believed  he 
was  right  in  saying  that  at  one  time  the  subject  of  feducatioA 
for  boys  was  too  delicate  a  subject  to  be  openly  discussed'; 
but  now  all  had  iiot  only  learnt  to  appreciate  it,  but  were 
clamorous  for  it.  Believing  then  that  it  -^as  a  question  of 
time,  he  would  say  to  the  Association,  wait  patiently  and 
persevere. 
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In  speaking  howeyer  thus  of  the  impos9ibUit7  p£  thQ 
natives  Jpng  resisting  this  movemeniv  he  desired  to  say  that 
Jxe  most  sincerely  sympathised  with  the  natives,  and  wished 
-very  much  to  impress  upon  the  Association  that  the  native 
temples  should  be  to  the  utmost  respected.  He  could  not  be 
ihe  least  surprised  if  the  native  gentlemen  feared  that  to 
admit  education  and  teachers  into  their  zenanas  would  lea4 
to  an  interference  with  their  religion;  nay,  h^  always. felt 
}}hat  we  should  be  perfectly  honest  in  this  matter,  and  he  felj} 
boimd  to  say  that  he  thought  that  the  suspicious  of  the  native 
gentlemen  were  well  founded.  The  Association  declared  that 
they  did  not  desire  to  interfere  with  the  religion  of  those 
whom  they  visited.  This  m^ht  be  true  directiy,  but .  no 
education  could  be  given  that  would  not  lead  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  ideas  concerning  the  relations  of  one  to  another 
in  the  family  and  social  circle ;  the  old  relations,  customs  and 
habits  musi  undergo  some  kind  of  modification,  and  this  W9.s 
naturally  an  anxious  matter  for  the  native  to  meet  More- 
over, with  us  all,  whether  we  be  Christiamg,  or  Hindus,  or 
Mahomedans,  liiese  family  and  social  relations,  habits  and 
customs  are  closely  connected  with  our  religious  ideas  and 
feelings,  and  alterations  in  the  one  must  lead  to,  at  least,  the 
ventilation  of  the  other.  Once  set  the  mind  thinking,  and  it 
jnust  soon  turn  its  thoughts  upon  religious  questions. 

He  desired  therefore  to  be  perfectly  candid,  and  in  dealing 
with  this  question  before  natives,  he  would  say  that  hje  felt 
much  for  them  in  what  may  well  be  a  cause  of  anxiety,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  would  have  to  come  to  this  at  last,  that 
even  the  free  discussion  of  religious  questions  must  be  faced 
— it  was  the  case  with  us  all,  especially  in  tiiese  days,  and  the 
only  comfort  must  be  that  truth  must  eventually  prevail. 
They  would  find  that  education  they  must  have».and  whatever 
consequences  might  follow  must  be  met.    His  Lordship  then 
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suggested  tiiat  tl|e  thought  and  money  of  the  Aesociatioii 
plight  be  in  tibe  meantime* well  bestowed  on  the  production  of 
suitable  books,  to  be  composed  or  compiled  or  translated ;  for 
as  the  desire  for  education  grew,  the  want  of  books  would  be 
more  and  more  felt.  His  Lordship  said  that  he  had  heard 
of  this  Association  and  sympathised  in  its  objects  before 
}eaving  England*  However  disappointed  the  Committee 
jnight  feel  as  to  the  nxm-success  of  their  Zenana  scheme^ 
that  was  only  one  branch  of  the  great  woik  before  them; 
they  might  let  it  alone  for  a  time  and  turn  their  attention  to 
jiome  other  field  of  work ;  for  instance,  if  he  might  make  a 
suggestion,  they  should  be  preparing  for  the  demand  for  girls' 
education,  which  must  qertainly  come,  by  the  preparation  of 
*he  necessary  school  literature.  His  Lordship  condemned  the 
existing  books  used  in  schools,  and  added  that,  if  the  Com* 
laittee  had  funds,  they  could  not  be  better  employed  than  in 
paying  authors,  compilers  and  translators  with  a  view  to  the 
introduction  of  a  sounder  and  healthier  school  literature. 

After  some  further  remarks,  the  resolution  was  put  and 
carried. 

The  Eev.  Dr.  K.  M.  Banebjea  rose  to  move  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  to  the  Eight  Eeverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta for  his  kindness  in  taking  the  chair  on  the  occasion^ 
and  for  the  very  excellent  speech  he  had  just  made.  It  was 
perfectly  true  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  people  of  this 
country  had  the  same  suspicions  against  the  education  of 
boys  as  seem  to  lurk  in  some  quarters  still  against  the  educa^ 
tion  of  girls.  There  was  no  denying  the  fact  that  some  back* 
ward  native  gentlemen  were  still  opposed  to  female  education. 
Th^  cause  which  this  Association  has  undertaken  to  promote 
is  therefore  one  which  meets  with  ill  favour  fix>m  two  opposite 
directions — the  backward  Baboos  on  the  one  hand,  and  some 
parties  on  the  other  hand  who  would  tolerate  no  education. 
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tacept  on  certain  t^rms  of  their  own.  His  liordship:  thd 
Bishop's  observations  bring  to  reooUeetion  the  time  whenthA 
education  of  boys  was  at  t^e  same  low  ebb  as  that  of  thjH 
girls  now.  The  policy  of  this  Association  is  very  much  akiM 
to  the  policy  followed  on  the  question  of  initiating  the  edu-^ 
bation  of  boys,  now  more  tiian  half  a  century  past  AbA 
then  you  could  see  an  Archdeacon  Corrie,  the  chief  of  thB 
party  in  Calcutta  now  designated  the  Exeter  Hall  party ;  ^ 
Dr.  Mill  of  Bishop's  College,  who  represented  the  H^ 
Church  party,  some  Baptist  Missionaries,  and  some  native 
gentlemen  like  Eajahs  Eammohun  Eoy  and  Eadha  Kant  Deb> 
who  were  much  in  advance  of  their  countrymen  of  the  time> 
itU  uniting  in  a  great  effort  to  introduce  liberal  education  itl 
feohools  for  boys.  Not  that  Archdeacon  Corrie  or  Dn  Mill,  oi 
any  other  party  undervalued  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
highest  truths  of  their  faith,  but  all  believed  that  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  placed  required  united  action 
for  the  initiation  of  English  education.  The  native  gentlemen 
foresaw  that  in  such  education  alone  was  involved  the  progress 
of  their  society,  and  all  others  were  persuaded  that  ffood  must 
evolve  from  the  education  they  were  promoting,  and  that 
persuasion  of  theirs  was  exactly  proportional  to  their  confi- 
dence in  the  truths  they  considered  as  the  highest  of  eSli 
Now,  in  the  case  of  the  boys'  education,  we  see  the  marvellous 
results  which  have  appeared,  perhaps  much  more  marvellous 
liian  the  original  promoters  themselves  expected,  and  as  his 
Iiordship  has  observed  from  the  chair,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  similar  results  will  follow  still  more  rapidly  in  the  ease 
of  girls'  education. 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Dall  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks.  In  doing 
jso  he  would  briefly  ask  attention  to  two  facts.  The  Calcutta 
Branch  of  the  National  Indian  Association,  under  the  genercd 
and  effective  guidance  df  its  Honorary  Secretary,  Mrs.  Jemea 
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B.  Ejught/  had  found  two  teachers  fbr  'zenana  work,  to  be 
ckme  on  the  basis  of  non-inti^rference  wM  religious  opinion. 
Aiftyet  but  one  of  the(  two  was  paid,  and  the  other  was  wait- 
ing only  for  employment  with  Zenana  pupils.  Like  bvery 
other  initial  enterprise,  this  must  bide  its  time  to  create  a 
jettiand  and  make  its  market  While  it  eatried  its  good  into 
the  zenana,  the  fact  should  be  clearly  stated  that  the  bulk  of 
its  labours  was  not  hidden  by  the  purdah.  Schools  outside 
the  zenana  engaged  a  good  share  of  the  time  of  the  Secretary 
and  her  co-labourers.  The  speaker  regarded  the  visitation 
and  improvement  of  such  schools  as  an  open,  more  accessible, 
surer,  and  richer  field  than  the  other.  He  rejoiced  to  believe 
that  the  society  were  already  busy  in  this  out-door  field  of 
^ttore  or  less  public  schooling  for  Hindu  girls,  and  were  work- 
ing it  with  a  will.  That  was  the  first  fact  to  which  he  would 
ask  attention.  The  second  W£U3  a  matter  of  singular  impor- 
tance to  the  Association,  as  it  stood  just  now  before  the  re- 
ligious world.  None  who  were  present  need  be  told  that  with 
Bot  a  few  good  people  the  National  Indian  Association  was 
under  a  ban.  It  wis  blamed  for  what  was  regarded  as  its 
lamentable  mistake  in  taking  "secular''  ground.  Some  zealous 
and  outspoken  Christians  went  so  far  as  to  stigmatize  it  as  a 
godless  undertaking.  Others,  if  the  speaker  was  correctly 
informed,  had  taken  steps  in  some  quarters  of  conscientious 
and  temporarily  successful  opposition.  He  had  not  a  word 
of  blame,  but  even  something  like  admiration,  for  this  well- 
meatit  struggle  and  *"  zeal  for  God"  on  the  part  of  our  oppo- 
nents. But  those  on  their  side  of  this  broHier's  controversy 
must  see  what  a  timely  gift  to  a  struggling  cause  was  the 
presiding  presence  of  one  holding  the  pre-eminent  religious 
position  in  India  of  the  head  of  the  English  Church.  Could 
anything  elicit  a  heartier  vote  of  thanks,  here  and  now,  than 
Hblb  Chairman^p,  accompanied  by  such  excellent  advice,  of 
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the  Lord  Bishop  of  Caloittta  1  This  was  a  gift  which  every 
friend  of  the  Association  must '  appteciate,  and  '■  which  ltd* 
special  workera  and  maniagers  wonld  long  remember.  He 
would  therefore  emphatically  second  the  vote  of  thanks  to^ 
the  Lord  Bishop  in  the  cliair.  > 

The  Chairman  acknowledged  the  vote  of  thanks,  and  th^ 
meeting  separated. 


OUR  MOFUSSIL  SCHOOLS. 

By  A;  Parsi. 

fConHtmed/rtyin  '*  Our  VUtetge  Sckocls  "  if^  March  number  of  thi»  J^umaZ/i^ 


It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Jamsetji  Jejeebhoy  Charity  Schools 
for  boys  and  girls  began  to  creep  into  general  favour  among 
Mofussil  Parsis.  It  was  also  at  thlstime,  probably,  that  the^ 
organised  efforts  of  Government  for  the  spread  of  elementary 
Teruacalar  education  began  to  be  appreciated  by  the  .masses. 
Surat  contained  several  Goverument  Vernacular  Schools  wherq^ 
boys  of  all  classes  (the  hhanghia^  of  course,  always  excepted)  werei 
taught  from  alphat)et  and  numbers  upwards.  £!acb  school  bad 
over  a  hundred  boys,  divided  according  to  age  into  five  or  six 
classes.  There  was  only  one  man  to  teach  all,  which  he  did  by 
turn,  at  times  with  the  assistance  of  an  intelligent  pupil.  I  had 
the  honour  of  passing  a  few  months  at  one  of  these.  With  thd 
Charity  school  I  cultivated  longer  and  closer  acquaintance.  It  was 
exclusively  for  Parsi  pupils,  and  was  conducted  by  two  teachers^ 
one  spiritual,  the  other  8ec\Ua,r^  the  fornxer  a  Parsi  priest,  the  lattec 
an  Ahmedabad  Bania,  School  met  at  six  in  the  morning,  boys^ 
and  girls  squatting  on  the  same  mattress.  From  six  to  ten  were 
the  pupils  condemned  to  what  is  euphemistically  described  "religious 
instruction."  The  superintendent  of  the  *'  religious  "  studies  was 
a  character ;  tall,  well-built,^  with  flaming  eyes  and  nose,  thick 
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grizly  beaxd,  he  looked  every  inch  a  fire-eatiDg  Tartar.  He  had' 
infinite  &ith  ip.  what  he  called  ''  the  almighty  rod,"  which  he' 
woxild  vigorouoly  flounsh  about  his  head,  marching  the  length  and" 
breadth  of  the  room,  now  assuming  the  soldier's  heavy  tramp^ 
then  the  old  woman's  hobble,  at  last  breaking  out  into  a  Zend 
prayer  in  such  sepulchral  tones  as  frightened  poor  nervous  girls  out 
of  their  wits.  These  ghastly  recitations  were  accompanied  by  isuch 
grotesque  contortions  of  the  face  that  the  audience  sat  breathless  in 
wonder — they  could  iiot  bring  themseves  to  believe  that  a  man  like 
this  could  be  sane.  And  at  such  moments  he  certainly  looked  mad  ^ 
yet  there  was  method  in  this  madness.  In  the  case  of  offending 
pupils  be  would  catch  up  a  boy  by  the  ear  and  keep  him  thus 
dangling  for  minutes.  Another  he  would  hold  by  the  nose  till  he 
was  fairly  suffocated.  English  readers  kno^v  what  "  tossing  in  the 
blanket "  means,  but.  what  will  young  ladies  say  to  being  held  hy 
the  hair  of  their  head  a  few  feet  from  the  floor  ?  I  could  multiply^ 
instances  of  cruelty,  and  most  of  these  may  be  in  the  memory  of 
my  schoolfellows.  That  school  is  still  in  existence,  and  also  that 
"  superintendent  of  religious  instruction."  From  ten  to  four  the 
pupils  had  to  be  at  their  secular  studies  with  the  Hindu  teacher, — a 
fairly  read  man  in  Gujarati  literature,  and  a  decided  improvementr 
on  the  former  masters.  1  believe  he  was  a  "  trained  "  teacher.  Wo 
have  a  Training  College  at  Ahmedabad  now,  and  a  goodly  supply  it- 
siends  out  every  year  of  young  men  and  young  women  who  have  a 
clear  notion  of  the  sacredness  of  their  duty.  So  far  for  village 
schools  of  a  former  generation  ;  we  have  a  better  order  of  village 
schools  now.  ' 

Besides  those  described  above,  Surat  had  two  -4  w^?o- Vernacular 
Schools,  one  conducted  under  Government  auspices,  the  other  out 
of  the  charity  fund  of  the  flrst  Parsi  baronet.  Sir  Jamsetji'sT 
liberality  has  given  the  town  and  Presidency  of  Bombay  many 
useful  institutions.  His  hospitals  and  dharamsdlas  and  many 
other  institutions  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  a  life  of  unparalleled 
beneficence  ;  but  none  of  these  approach  in  its  scope  for  helping  to 
forward  the  moral  and  social  progress  of  his  own  countrymen  his 
Charity  Schools  Fund»  Not  a  few  of  the  leading  Parsis  of  the  day 
owe  their  initial  incentive  to  a  study  of  English  to  that  perennial 
source  which  promises  to  supply  for  ever  the  great  middle  class  of 
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our  race  with  ih»  living  waters  of  knowledge.  The  Charity  school 
pf  those  days  had  certainly  m)rs)jt  pretensiqin  to  the  name  "  school " 
in  its  English  acceptance.  Its  destiny  was  presided  over  by  an 
elderljjr  Hindu  g|3ntlepian  of  fairly  n^ioderate  knowledgj^  of  Engliah^^ 
He  was  assiste^,  by  a  staff  of,  teachers,  t^he  last  .^f  whom  com- 
menced his  educational  career  on  the  magnificent  salary  of  rs.  4  a 
month.  On  the  disastrous  results  of  entrusting  the  education  of 
children  to  ill-taught  inexperienced  men  I  shall  dwell  herea^er. 
^he  school  was  divided  into  regular  classes ;  it  had  benches  iEtnd 
d^ks,  chairs  ^nd  tables^  charts  and  globes^  referenpe  bpoks,  and 
ph  !  a  real  Geneva  olpck.  Christopher  Columbuil  could  not  have 
felt  niore  genuine  pleasure  Sk^  the  glories  revealed  by  the  new 
world  to  his  poetic  vision  than  did  we  at  sight  of  this  complete 
scholastic  paraphernalia.  To  our  unpractised  eye  the  school  looked 
a  very  gem  of  schools,  its  working  was  perfection,  absolutely  fault- 
less in  all  its  varied  details.  But  insatiate  is  the  heart  of  man. 
In  a  short  time  we  discovered  that  Snrat  could  boast  of  mucL 
l^etter  schools  sti]l,-^the  Gojvernment  High  School  anc^the  Mission 
High  Schoql.  The  former  was  the  leading  school  of  course,  but  I 
^cannot  say  anything  more  particularly  of  it  than  that  it  has  hitherto 
held  that  position  in  every  way.  My  two  years  at  the  latter  form 
by  far  the  happiest  period  of"  my  school  life,  and  I  cannot  let  it 
pass  with  a  bare  allusion.  The  Surat  Mission  School  I  might  call 
my  Akna  Mater,  also  the  UUima  Thtde  of  my  educational  journey. 
If  tenderly  cherish  its  dear  associationsi  It  was  under  Rev.  William 
Dixon,  of  Belfa&it,  an  Irish  Presbyter,  one  of  those  bright  short- 
lived spirits  that  heaven  lends  to  man  as  exemplar  in  all  that  is 
good  and  pure  and  noble  in  life.  Though  a  stranger  at  Surat  he 
managed  to  charm  many  by  his  gifts  of  heart  and  head.  He  waa 
an  efficient  teacher  and  a  scholar  of  brilliant  promise.  We  read 
Bible  and  Shakespeare  with  him ;  to  what  purpose  he  taught  us 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  books  have  become  our 
impost  inseparable  companions. 
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REVIEWS. 


Wakren    Hastings.      A   Biography.      By   Captain  L.  J. 

Trotter,  Bengal  Half-pay.    London :  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co., 

1878. 
The  social  condition  of  India,  as  difitinguished  from  its  politicai 
liud  religious  states,  is  the  subject  which  interests  and  receives 
the  attention  of  this  Association.  Although  it  must  give 
satisfaction  to  everyone  interested  in  India  to  witness  the 
elevation  of  the  pe6ple  in  all  other  respects,  still  it  is  only 
matters  of  social  improvement  that  this  Journal  can  aid  in 
advancing.  It  is  on  this  ground  only  that  the  biography  of 
Warren  Hastings,  which  Captain  Trotter  has  just  published, 
claims  our  space ;  for  whether  the  changes  recently  brought 
about  in  India  be  held  to  be  beneficial  or  the  reverse  it  is 
certain  that  Warren  Hastings  was  the  father  of  moderii 
Indian  society  such  as  it  is. 

Before  thQ  days  of  the  first  Governor-General  the  MughSl 
and  the  Mar&tha  held  turbulent  sway — old-world  ideas  lived 
on  unchallenged,  might  was  the  sole  arbiter  of  right,  almost 
uaiversal  ignorance  prevailed,  the  capricious  wiU  of  arbitrary 
Tillers  was  the  law  of  the  land,  the  traditions  of  *'  the  good 
bid  days  *'  were  the  guiding  principles  of  daily  life,  by  which 
the  peasantry  were  permitted  to  live  as  they  liked  and  to  die 
as  they  liked,  undisturbed  by  offici^il  interference  provided 
only  they  paid  the  assessments  and  performed  the  services 
required  of  them.  Before  the  days  of  the  great  Governor- 
General  the  BahS,dur  Kampant  were  a  band  of  struggling 
adventurers  without  a  foot  of  ground  to  call  their  own  in 
India;  they  were  mere  suppliants  for  trading  concessions, 
solicitous  only  to  make  profit  on  the  money  invested  in  their 
enterprises.    In  a  few  years  all  these  things  were  changed  by 
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the  ability  and  untiring  industry  ,of  Wary^n  !5aa^^ 
Powerful  princes  were,  attacked,  defeated,  and  large  ;Sectipn& 
of  their  dominions  were  annexed;  other  princes  were  brppght 
into  subjection  by  alliances,  others  again  by  their  pecunjafj 
necessities.  Before  the  thirty-five  years  of  Warren  Hastings'^ 
connection  with  India  were  ended  he  had  made  England  the 
dominant  power  in  that  land  and  had  laid  down  the  basis  of 
the  policy  in  conformity  with  which  the  country  is  .i\ow 
governed.  . 

"  From  the  moment  Wan^en  Hastings  rose  into  power  th^ 
grand  principle  of  governing  the  country'  for  the  goo^  of  the 
people  (instead  of  for  tl^e  advantage  of  the  rulers),  beg^  to* 
t)e  acted  on.  It  was  he  who  decreed  the  supremacy  of  the- 
.  law,  the  necessity  for  official  purity,  the  need  for  developing 
the  resources  of  the  country,  the  urgency  of  education^  ap<jl 
the  importance  of  Sanskrit  philology.  It  is,  therefore^  evident 
that  the  great  revolution  in  sentiment  which  has  been  silently 
and  unostentatiously  wrought  in  India  received  its  first- 
impulse  from  the  far-seeing  sag^,city  of  Warren,  Hastings.    . 

Captain  Trotter  has  thought  the  time  not  unpropitious  fcpr 
reviving  the  memory  of  this  remarkable  ruler  of  India.  Th^^ 
personal  spite  and  party  rancour  which  embittered  hia  life 
and  blackened  his  memory  are  now  past  and  mere  matters  of 
history ;  it  is^,  therefore,  reasonable  to  expect  that  his  res^l 
worth  and  true  character  may  now  be  dispassionately  appraised 
and  ascertained.  Few  men  have  suffered  so  severely  frpm 
personal  malice,  and  few  have  the  fortune  to  outlive,  the 
obloquy  heaped  upon  them  and  to  die  honoured,  Warr:eH 
Hastings  did  this.  Nevertheless,  such  is  the  perversity  of 
human  nature'  that  when  the  furore  excited  by  ppysonal 
malice  had  subsided  party  feeling  carried  on  the  miserable 
work  of  defiling  the  memory  of  a  great  man.  Thus,  it 
happens  that  sixty  years  have  had  to  elapse  after  the  de,ath» 
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of  Warren  Hastings  before  the  public  mind  is  prepared  to 
discnss  his  deeds  with  judicial  calmness. 

The  quiet  manner  in  which  Captain  Trotter  has  criticised 
former  biographies  of  Warren  Hastings  and  the  way  in  which 
he  makes  a  simple  narrative  of  his  hero's  life  rebut  the 
accusations  brought  against  him,  constitute  a  very  efficient 
means  of  allaying  controversy  and  make  the  book  pleasan{f 
reading.  It  is  tne  only  account  of  Warren  Hastings  abovQ 
suspicion  of  partiality,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  for 
ever  lay  the  ghosts  raised  by  the  nightmare  eloquence  of 
Burke  and  the  finely  rounded  periods  of  Lord  Macaulay. 

In  evidence  of  the  great  social  changes  which  Warreiv 
Hastings  inaugurated  it  is  only  needful  to  remark  that  it  was 
he  who  organised  the  great  surveys  stretching  from  Birma  to 
the  Bed  Sea,  and  which  form  the  basement  for  national 
development ;  it  was  he  who  fouiided  wdth  Sir  W.  Jones  tha 
Asiatic  Society,  and  so  to  speak  opened  the  very  mind  of 
ancient  and  modem  India  to  western  friends ;  it  was  he  wha 
first  persuaded  the  Pandits  of  Bengal  to  give  up  the  treasures* 
of  Sanskrit  to  European  scholars ;  it  was  he  who  encouraged 
those  scholars  to  labour  in  the  field  he  had  provided  for  them ; 
it  was  he  who  sought  to  establish  an  Oriental  College  at 
Oxford,  and  whose  idea  was  afterwards  made  practical  at 
Haileybury ;  it  was  he  who  was  the  patron  of  art  in  all  its 
forms  while  his  compeers  were  devoting  their  energies  to  the- 
realisation  of  princely  fortunes ;  and  it  was  he  who  partly  at 
his  own  expense  founded  the  Calcutta  Madrassa>  where  now 
a  thousand  young  Muhammadans  have  it  in  their  power  ta 
acquire  a  sound  education  under  trained  masters.  The  veiy^ 
recreations  of  this  great;  man  were  more  pregnant  of  lastiug 
g6od  and  solid  benefit  than  the  life-long  labour  of  lessee 
stLortals, 

Frederic  Pinoott^  . 
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Ijberal  Education  in  India.     A  Paper  read  at  g.  Meetii;ig 

.    of  the  Bethune  Society  by  Nagbndra  Nath  Ghose^  Esfj^^ 

of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-s^t-Law ;  Advocate  of  th,Q 

High  Court,  Calcutta.    Calcutta :  Thacker,  Spink.  &,  C9*  . 

Ax  another  public  meeting  fadd  recently  in  Calcutta  an  ftbit 
BJindoo  said  with  imarkedemphasisiand  amid  ringing  (i^tiv^ 
dieers — *'  Bussia  wants  bo>  atinex  India.  We  hate  the  Bussiaa 
system  of  government  We:  are  of  opiniooi  that  the  Budsian 
system  of  goveorsanent;  does  not  {possess  any  civilinng  infim-^ 
ence/'  And  the  speaker  went  on  to  say  that  if  an  educated 
native  of  India,  warned*  Uie  rulers  of  India  as  to.  what  he 
deemed  an  erroneoiua  poliey  he  might  be  among  Euglaiidis 
tmesb  friends. 

To  what  ifi  this  spirit  owing?  O^iainly  not  to  out 
biilliant  deeds  of  anns^  or  to  our  position  as  *^  first  in  Indiai^ 
Asamiredly  not  to  the  influeoioe  of  our  administrative  ^rstem, 
or  of  our  missionary  agenc^es^  as  .missianary  agencies,  on  the 
great  massas' of  the  people.  Our  high  position  and  warlike 
xeuownin  India  may  intimidate  enemies  and  win  adherents; 
but  they  do  not  make  true  friends.  The  man  who  is  courted 
for  his  wealthy  or  praised  for  his  '^charities/'  may  after  all 
have  few  friends  to  stand  by  him  when  he  has  no  longer 
eociad  distinction  to.  confer  or  money  to  bestow.  Our  mis* 
fiionary  work,  as  niissidnaiy  work,  creates  an  influenee  whidi 
oertaijdy  doeS)  and  must  under  present  circumstances,  cause 
lace  antagonism^  whatever  may  be  its  final  result  in  >  some 
distant  future  time. 

.Amid  all.  our  egencies  however,  as  rulers  of  India^  theie 
sons  a  glorious  fibreof  educaMonal  influenee,  ^md  this  it  is 
that  secures  to  England  that  strong  moral  position  wbiek; 
may.^mveiheEffli&gisard  in  the  hour  of  supreme  trial.    The 
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educated  man  as  certainly  rules  the  masses  in  India  as  tiie 
educated  man  rules  the  masses  in  England.  The  words 
writfeii  or  spoken  by  the,  perhaps  physically  ^edk  Bengalee 
may  prove  more  potent  than  an  army  in  the  field ;  and  when 
pe6ple  tell  us  that  by  educating  the  people  of  India,  England 
fasts'  raised  for  herself  enemies,  I  say  that  the  assertion  is  an 
enkHT.'  That  libecal  Bdnestion  for  which  so  many  bri^ 
yeznig  intdleots  in  India  crave;  is  tbe  strong^est  of  all  l^d 
boiidft  of  union  between  India  and  Engltttid* 
<  :'■  I:do  nn^t  think,  that  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Nagendra  ITatii 
Qbose  ia  at  all  exhaustive  of  what  India  needs  to  learn  with 
respect  to  tiie  nature  and  tendency  of  liberal  education.  It 
ui  pleasant  however  to  find-  the  essayist,  attaching  sucb  vital 
meaimig'aud  importance  to  exact  &t»dies^  which  '^aoeepft 
nothing  on  trust."  It  is  curious  to  see  this  educated  Hindm 
and  Sir  Henry  S.  Maine  coming  together,  and  taking  their 
stand  together,  on  the  principle  embodied  in  the  following 
pass€^  from  Sir  Henry's  fine  address  at  the  Convocation  of 
the  Calcutta  University  in  1866  :— "  The  fact  is  that  the  edu- 
cated native  mind  re(|wes  hardening.  That  culture  of  the 
knagifiation,  that  tenderness  for  it  which  may  be  necessary  in 
the  West^  is  out  of  place  here ;  for  this  is  a  society  in  which 
fiir  centuries  upon  centuries  the  imagination  has  run  riot,  and 
mjochiof  the  intellectual  weakness  and  moral  evil  which  afflict 
it  to  this  moment  may  be  traced  to  imagination  having  so 
2oi^  usurped  the  place  of  reason.  What  the  native  mind 
t)eqiure&  is  stricter  criteria  of  truth,  and  I  look  for  the  hap|aeafe 
noicftl'and  inteUeotual  results  from  an  increased  devotion  to 
those  sciences  by  which  no  tests  of  truth  are  accepted  except 
the  most  rigid."  To  this  passage  Mr.  Kagendra  Nat^  Ghose 
entirely  subseribes ;  and  what,  a  marvel  this  subscription 
(which!  take  to  .be  representative*  of  ibaM  of  a  laige  class  of 
piftBon£^  is  as  indicativd  :Qf  tbe  ginwth  of  the  mind  of  native 
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India !  Tbe-  whole  syatem  o{  th^  faiths  of  Iiudia  is  ^9ik0ifof 
iUxMgination,  and  when  that  i^stem  is  odnfrooLted  vitiKithid^ 
exact  scieuoes  it  crumbles  aod  appears  ia  but  the  BeiDftblanGie 
pf  a  dream,  i 

I.  The  ^sayist  however  goes  on  to  remind  hbtpeoplethab 
there  aerQ  other  departments  of  knowledge  and  inquiry  besides 
Batural'soience^  Thore  is  the  law  of  assooiaUon'-Hbhe  oelsllMalA 
of  men  to  men ;  there  is  history ;  there  is  political  economy ; 
there  is  jurisprudenee ;  there  is  language ;  th^re-is,  indeed^  4 
Vast  and  varied  domain,  with  many  forms  of  culture,  tending 
to  one  harmonjk>tts  whole«  In  this  manjieir  these  lessons  ar0 
lapplied  :~ 

"  Bnt  after  all  '^the  end  of  mdn  id  an  Aotioti  and  not  a  nattf^t? 
aad  it  is  by  hh  action  that  tiaie  man  of  education,  like  every  oldier 
man,  ia  to  be  judged.  It .  is  imposQible  to  say  e^wstfy  how  the 
educated  man  may  be  expected  to  act,  in  other  worda^  what  are  his 
duties.  But  there  is  one  duty,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all, 
to  which  the  educated  men  of  our  country  do  not  seem  to  be 
sufficiently  alive,  and  which  I  therefore  feel  bound  to  notice.  It 
is  the  duty  of  developing  to  the  fall  all  the  energy  that  we  possess 
and  of  devoting  it,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  the  service  of  our  felloW«- 
men.  It  seems  to  be  a  fixed  article  of  faith  with  the  educated 
Iben  of  0U1?  country  that  they  have  a  right  to  squander  away  air 
pleasure  whatever  natural  gifts  they  may  happen  to  possess.  The 
instances  in  this  country  are  by  no  means  rare  in  which  men, 
endowed  with  superior  talents  and  with  no  feeble  physique,  men 
who  could  if  so-  minded  have  left  works  which  *  posterity  would 
not  willingly  let  die,"  have  by  sheer  recklessness  brought  their  own 
precious  lives  to  an  untimely  termination.  The  men  hare  passed 
away,  and  not  a  vestige  remains  of  their  worth  j  their  memory 
lives  only  in  the  lazy  talk  of  a  few  of  their  more  intimate 
aoquaintances." 

Every  Englishman  who  wishes  well  to  India  wUl  approve 
words  like  these.  Let  young  India  cut  out  for  itself  paths  of 
usefulness  in  which  its  **  libezral  edueatioa ''  may  be  praotiosiUj' 
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^mphtyed.  I^  long  to  see'tli©  peopte  <rf  Indiia  give  higK 
hxlfLontit*  to  their  sMUed  workinen ;  to  the  m^n  vfho  can  improve 
ihm  inethod^  of  agiiculttire,  of  building,  of  manufactnre^ 
For  these,  slightingly  as  they  have  come  to  be  spoken  of  by 
4'«lass  of  pseudo philosophers,  are  after  all  the  markfe'  and 
ffigni^  of  civilisation.  The  clothed  as  differing  from  the  nn^ 
AofSked  man ;  the  sower  and  reaper  as  didtingiashed  from  thd 
^Widerer  for  the  means  of  subsistence ;  the  builder  of  houses 
Iks  contrasted  with  the  burrower  in  the  woods,  may  be  said  to 
-exhibit  aU  the  outward  signs  of  that  civilization  which  has 
been  the  growth  of  ages  from  far  beyond  history. 

I  would  like  to  see  young  India  in  particular  glory  iu  ijbe 
hflad*M)ouri  In  England  it  is  to  be  feared,  handrlabour  is 
losing  ground.  The  snobbery  of  what  is  called  *'  educatidii,'^ 
and  which  very  often  is  mere  glitter  and  sound,  is  niore  rank 
among  us  than  it  ever  was  before.  The'  methods  by  means 
of  which  thoughts  are  conveyed  to  men  are  seized  upon  by 
the  wealthy  and  monopolised.  We  talk;  of  being  proud  of 
•the  term  workman,  but  we  are  not  so  in  regality.  We  are 
proud  of  our  middlemen,  of  our  clerks ;  we  are  not  proud 
toaUj  of  our  workmen^  though  we  affect  to  be  so.  If  India 
can  shame  us  out  of  this  she  will  more  than  repay  us  for  all 
that  our  great  thinkers  have  done  for  her.  If  she  can  w^d 
the  university  to  the  ship-yard,  the  loom,  the  mine,  the 
j^ough,  she  will  win  the  gratitude,  not  of  the  thinkers  of  this 
sation  alone,  but  of  wise  and  good  men  through  aU  time. 

I  have  hope  of  this  because  India  can  honour  learning 
•even  when  it  is  not  associated  with  wealth ;  nay,  when  it  is 
poorest  among  the  poor.  There  are  however  agencies  on 
the  other  side,  and  one  of  these  is  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Sagendra  Nath  Grhose.     He  says : — 

'   ''  Among  the  evih  to  be  combatted  are  the  manifold  demora- 
l&mg  influences  of  an  Indian  home.     All  that  ^n  distract  and 
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t^9eitle:tKemn3^allit]iii/6  qm  distiubitbe  bear t and  |>erlmttb» 
^te,  all  that  4»n  checik  the  growth  of  .libeij^MdeasrrrY^&tey^^iiQr 
fact  is  opposed  to  g^nnine  culture,  whatever  coi;\tribute9  to  form  ^ 
weak  and  uncertain  character^  is  to  be  found  in  full  vigour  in  an 
ifiidian  home.  But  if  I  were  to  attempt  anything  like  an  exhaus- 
tive discussion  of  all  the  facts  tehich  constitute  or  afieet  education 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  I  should  scarcely  know  w^«re  <ia 
0top.  In  regard  to  the  prevailing  system  of  ediititttion  in  India)  L 
shall  only  observe  that  those  reformera  are  grvatlj.  mistakea  who 
thii^k  that  all  its  evils  m^  bo  removed  by  altarii^:  the  nature  of 
the  examinations  and  plaeing  in  the  hands  of  the  students  better 
text-books  than  they  now  use.  These  are,  no  doubt,  desirable 
alterations.  But  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  reform  lies  m  the 
power  of  none  but  the  people  themselves.  It  is  not  enough  to 
have  able  professors,  good  text-books,  and  wise  methods  of  instmo^ 
tioQ  and  examination.  If  in  India  education  is  to  he  really  liberal, 
the  action  of  the  social  influences  haa  to  be  altered  and  restrained* 
I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  conioundiug  oause  with  e^eptiC  I  ^ay* 
that  deference  to  tradition  has  to  be  lessened,  long-standing  customs 
have  to  be  swept  away,  an  enlightened  public  opinion  has  to  be 
formed,  and  above  all,  the  Indian  home  has  to  be  quickened  with 
a  nobler  and  healthier  life,  before  we  can  hope  for  the  dawn  of  a 
better  day." 

No  Englishman  conld  state  the  case  of  India's  educational 
needs  and  difficulties  better  than  this,  and  perhaps  no  English- 
man ever  felt  and  conceived  those  difficulties  aa  they  are  felt 
and  conceived  by  the  writer  of  these  words.  India  will  have 
to  work  out  hpr  own  way  into  the  great  brotherhood  of  learn- 
ing and  thought  and  generous  action.  She  has  amply  proved 
her  right  to  a  liberal  education  by  the  strange  and  beautiful 
longing  for  it  which  she  exhibits,  and  by  the  capacity  and 
devotion  which  at  least  some  of  her  young  men  have  evinced. 
The  difficulties  however  are  often  appalling ;  and,  perhaps, 
there  is  no  nation  in  the  world  where  there  is  at  this  moment 
more  real  uncomplaining  self-sacrifice  than  could  be  found  in 
acxme  parts  of  India  in  the  revolt  against  the  imaginative 
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oider  0f  B0eaafy\i0'w\ttdh  Bir Qeinpp  Maine xefos.  To'icrndt 
j^gamst  iKmiet  •  ISTot  j^aiBst  some  power  appressdve  to  or 
ttni^opidar  in  home,  bdt  against  home  itself— what  a  i^ghty 
contest  it  represents !  Yet  it  must  be  done,  and  some  of 
these  jouvg  men  are  doing  it,  meekly,  modestly,  generously, 
and.  vltb  a.  zeaolntioa  that  does  not  &iL  God  help  them,  and 
give  them  oouiage  adequate  to  the  need,  and  kindness  th«& 
tnH  never  fail' tcmaa^s  the  Mends  wlu>  pi^er  to  «tan 

May  I  ve^ure,  in  concltjsion,  to  indicate  to  Mr.  Nagendta' 
N'ath  Ghose  one  other  truth  which;  I  think,  he  could  deepen 
still  more  for  bis  countrymen  and  for  ours,  I  mean  that  of  the 
grandeur  of  true  thought.  It  is  a  common  complaint  in 
England  that  the  educated  native  of  India  loses  his  old  faith 
by  a  natural  law  without  finding  another  faith  to  take  it» 
plaoe*  What  however  a  man — old  or  young — ^has  to  do  is  to 
gravely  and  earnestly  follow  his  own  thoughts,  determined  that, 
though  he  cannot  answer  for  it  that  he  shall  not  fall  into 
error,  he  will  answer  for  it  that  his  thought  shall  not  be 
warped  by  unworthy  aims.  Let  it  be  settled  by  us  once  for 
all  that  to  call  oneself  Christian  for  a  selfish  purpose  id 
euetly  the  same  as  remaining  a  Hindoo  for  a  selfish  purpose. 
Let  us  rest  certain  that  whatever  may  be  our  predilection  for 
this  ox  th£^t  policy  in  state  affairs,  or  this  or  that  creed  in 
faitJb^  what  we  are  most  of  all  interested  in  of  all  that  belongs 
to  the  government  of  the  mind  is  the  truth  that  we  can  maker 
our  own*  "  Lead,  kindly  lights"  was  as  profound  a  truth  and 
as  loving  a  prayer  to  many  of  the  old  men  of  India  as  it  ia 
now  to  many  Englishmen,  and  it  is  as  dear  to  many  a  seien<« 
tific  student  as  to  the  devoted  Christian.  To  determine  to 
pwTSue  the  noble  idea  of  liberal  education  enunciated  in  this 
paper  of  Mr.  Nagendra  ISaih  Ghose ;  to  apply  the  idea  to 
gseat  ends  of  life;  to  apply  it  lovingly  as  well  as  bravely ^ 
lemesaheiiing  that  while  there  is  no  culpability  even  in  enor 
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4p  the  tntn  who  is  {maisMiigfateaBflj.'fiHr  tmiii;^^  gtdsisi 
mtpekSiity  in  hypoomy;  ix>  b^ar  and  iforbeary  tibat  sdnur 
fixknie  generation  niay  be  i^iser  and  better^  ]fl>  surely  agmnd 
ideal  of  life. 

In  parting  from  our  Mend  jEor  the  present,  it  is  iwith  thef 
hope  that  we  may  meet  with  him  again  in  some  like  effort  to 
serve  the  interests  of  India  and  of  humanity.  We  see  his 
difficulties,  and  the  difficulties  of  those  who  think  and  feel 
with  him.  Sut  we  see  also  that  efforts  to  remove  difficulties 
like  these  are  of  the  nature  of  those  that  sustain  a,  man  in 
trouble,  and  that  never  fall  to  bring  him  peace  at  the  last. 

James  Routledge. 


^'  £abinsan  Kbuso  ; ''  translatsd  from  the  Urdii  into  Persian. 
by  Sher  Ahi,  of  Kdbul,  and  edited  in  the  Boman 
Character  by  T.  W.  H.  Tolboet,  Esq.,  B.C.S.,  Barrister- 
at-Law.    London  :  W-  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  1878. 

Mr.  Tolbobt  has  done  an  excellent  thiog  to  popularize  the^ 
Soman  character  in  India  by  publishing  so  interesting  a  book 
as  Eobinson  Crusoe  "done"  into  Persian.  The  translation 
itself  reads  fluently,  and  is  astonishingly  faithful,  especially 
when  we  remember  that  the  book  had  first  passed  through 
Urdii  before  it  assumed  its  present  shape,  at  the  hands  of  an 
Afghan  munshi,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  English  language. 
The  work  is  weU  done,  and  gives  evidence  of  careful  editing 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Tolbort.  It  will  be  of  singular  service  to 
officers  and  others  who  have  to  acquire  Persian  in  India ;  for, 
although  the  idiom  is  generally  pure,  the  vocabulary  is  un- 
mistakably Indian.  This  the  Editor  admits  in  Jus  preface ; 
and  it  is  a  positive  advanta^  to  those  who  will,  mosit  pto** 
bably,  use  the  book.    The  method  c^  transliteration  employed 
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irtite  modiffieicL  ^  Jcmesikti^'^^nd  tha  ▼bhniie  can  thesefcm  be 

twd  by  aitjone  fiEuiiiliar  mth  the  language)  besides  servitig 

its. '  special  pizrpose  as  a  text-book  fot  beginners.      I  masi 

jtiot  forget  to  mention  that  this  is  the  first  Persian  book  ever 

planted  in  the  Boman  character.  < 
>    .  r.  P. 


LECTUKE  BY  DR  BIBDWOOD  ON  INDIAK 
POTTEEY* 


Dr.  Birdwood,  C.S.L,  delivered  a  lecture,  February  28th^ 
^t  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Indian  Pottery  at  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition«  The  varieties  exhibited  at  Paris,  and  of  which  hia 
lecture  therefore  treated,  were  the  **  black  and  silvern  "  pottery 
of  Azimghur  (Benares),  the  glazed  pottery  of  Scinde  and  the 
Punjab,  simple  and  beautiful  in  shape,  colouring  and  orna- 
mentation, and  the  Bombay  School  of  Art  pottery.  We 
shall  give  a  few  extracts  from  his  interesting  lecture.  After 
explaining  the  preparation  and  method  of  glazing  and  colour- 
ing employed  in  the  Punjab,  Dr.  Birdwood  dwelt  on  the 
artistic  feeling  of  the  Indian  potter  shown  in  his  "  reverent 
subjection  of  colour  and  ornamentation  to  form." 

'^The  great  secret  c^  his  masteiy  is  the  almost  intuitire  habit 
of  the  native  of  India  of  representing  natural  objects  ia  decoratioa 
in  a  strictly  conyeutional  manner ;  that  is  to  say,  symmetrically 
and  without  shadow.  In  this  way  the  outline  of  the  form  orna- 
mented is  never  brokea*  The  decoration  is  kept  in  subordination 
to  the  form  also  by  the  monotonous  repetition  of  the  design  applied 
io  it,  or  by  the.  simple  alternation  of  two,  or  at  the  inost  three 
4iesigns«  Also  never  more  than  two  or  three  colours  are  used^ 
and  when  these  colours  ate  used  as  a  rule  two  of  them  are  only 
lighter  and  dadtker  tints  of  the  aame  colour*    It  is  thus  that  the 
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Iiidiaii  po6iier  rorintaifM  iUmDlnte  tiie  ioffagniby  of  ^cytfor  uix^'  ttt^ 
aoBjr  of  colouring,  ^aad  ibe  perfcot  vnitjr  of  parpose  «iid  homo^ 
geoitj  of  efSact  of  all  lik  ^sroixk." 

Dr.  Birdwood  contrasted  with  this  simplicity  of  treatment 
some  of  the  English  pottery,  on  which  there  is  painting  in, 
perspective  and  with  shadows,  and  the  illusions  aimed  at  in 
the  Japanese  pottery,  where  the  eye  is  distracted  from  what 
it  specially  seeks  in  this  iind  of  ait.  The  following  remacks 
on  the  skill  of  the  Indian  potter  ate  suggestive  : 

''It  is  the  plaeky  drawing  and  impalsire  firee-handed  painting 
of  this  pottery  whioh  are  «»nong  its  attractions.  The  rapidity 
and  accuracy  with  which  the  whole  thing  is  done  is  a  constant 
temptation  to  the  inexperienced  beholder  to  try  his  hand  at  it 
himself.  You  feel  the  same  temptation  in  overlooking  any  native 
airtificer  at  his  work.  It  appears  to  be  so  easy,  and  his  tools  are  so 
fliidpki)  that  you  think' you  could  do  all  he  is  doing  quite  as  well 
jjawaieK  Tou  sit  down  and  tvy.  Y<m  fail,  bat  will  not  b« 
beaten,  and  practise  at  it  £:>r  days  with  all  your  EngUsh  energyt 
and  then  at  last  comprehend  that  the  patient  Hindu  handicraftaf 
man's  dexterity  is  a  second  nature^  developed  from  father  to  son, 
working  for  generations  at  the  same  processes  and  mauipulations."" 

Dr.  Birdwood  also  described  the  potter's  social  position. 
In  reference  to  this  he  said : 

'*The  Hindus  have  a  religious  prejudice  against  using  afi 
earthen  vessel  twice,  and  generally  it  is  broken  after  the  first 
pollution,  and  hence  the  demand  for  common  earthenware  in  all 
Hindu  families.  There  is  an  immense  demand  also  for  painted 
clay  idols,  and  thus  the  potter,  in  virtue  of  his  calling,  is  an  here* 
ditary  officer  in  every  Indian-  village.  In  the  Deccan  the  potterk 
field  is  just  outside  the  villi^  Neav  the  wheel  is  a  heap  of  elhy^ 
and  before  it  rise  two  or  three  atocks  of  pots  and  pans,  while*  the 
verandah  of  his  hut  is  filled  with  the  smaller  wares  and  painted 
images  of  the  gods  and  epic  heroes.  He  has  to  supply  the  entire 
viUage  comnnuiity  with  pitaohere  aad  eookiBg  pftns,  and  jars  for 
atoniBg  grain  and  spioes  andr  salt,  and  4o  fiaimkift  iravellen^  wttk 
way  of  such  vesselsas  they  mi^  want.    Atooy  when  Ae  now  com 
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bfigltTi$s^  mpvemtf  bejMHi  4)«iibdte  ^jmf^^mdmiAug^emAtfymA^M 
feflci^l^.  nm  of  tbofte  engaged  dm  w«toiilng  tlie  erofw  But  be  ii 
allowed  to  make  bricks  and  tiles  abo^  and  for  these  he  is  paki, 
^xclttaively  of  bis  fees,  whieh  amomit.  to  between  £i  and  £5  a 
jear.  Altogether  be  earns  between  ^£10  and  £12  a  year.  He 
«njojs  besides  the  dignity  of  certain  ceremonial  and  honorifio 
^ces.  He  bangs  the  big  drum  and  chants  the  hymns  in  honour 
^  Jctmeef  an  incarnation  of  the  great  goddess  Bhoicaneg,  at 
mtoriages ;  and  at  the  dotorla^  or  villi^  harvest  borne  festivals,  he 
prepares  the  Imrbuiy  or. mutton  stew.  He  is  in  truth  one  of  tihe 
most  useful  and  respected  memb^ro  of  the  community,  and  in  ^e 
iiappy  theocratic  organisation  of  HLndn  village  life  there  is  ne 
man  happier  than  the  hereditary  potter,  or  jKooinbar" 

The  assured  position  of  the  Indian  handicraftsman,  and 
Ids  freedom  from  the  anxieties  which  competition  causes  in 
Western  life,  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Birdwood  as  among  the 
chief  causes  of  his  contentment  of  mind,  and  of  the  pride 
and  pleasure  that  he  can  take  in  his  work  (which  is  also  a 
religioua  function)  for  its  own  sake.  He  lives  therefore  in 
circumstances  that  "  make  artistic  excellenee  less  impossible 
than  it  is  to  the  English  working  man.'' 

Dr.  Birdwood  spoke  with  great  admiration  of  the  Indian' 
fyatwaree  tenure,  or  system  of  peasant  proprietorship,  as  the 
source  of  the  conditions  that  helped  the  growth  of  the 
primitive  arts  in  India.  While  conceding  some  of  its  defects 
and  difidpulties  he  regretted  the  evidences  of  change  in  that 
^/steni  partly  on  the  ground  of  the  consequent  decay  of 
native  airt.  In  the  following  passage  he  gave  the  picturesque 
side  of  the  land  and  village  system  in  the  Deccan.  One 
wishes  that  this  sketch  of  tranquil  rural  life  were  more 
frequently  realised  in  the  present  day. 

.  ^.For.  leagaea  and  leagues  round  the  old  Mahvatta  cities  of 
]P<|(ma.atid.8attafra  atnetoh  fia^a  of  oten*  and  pulsa  and  oil  gmiiaS) 
and.  deap  dj^eing  flowers,  the  Hvei^  vMdfHre  of  the  viee  firida 
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foUowxngp  the  (MMines  of  t&e  mm  irdgdorxn  fmUahs  {Vf^t^r^ectnt/^^ 
l&o  a  gvedii  thre^  wroiigl^%  in  gold ;  ftnd  licb  orcb^rdd/atid'hlglt^ 
gtoves  of  loango  mark-  the  sites  of  the  vdlagiss  hidden  in  theSr 
ahttde.  Glad  with  the  dilwn  the  meu  fteue  forth  to  their  work,' 
and  glad  in  their  work  l^ejr  stand  all  throngh  the  nbontidb,  sidging:. 
at  the  well  or  shooting  as  fAietf  reap  and  plough  ;  and  as  the  stilhiea^' 
and  the  dew  of  eve  fisdl  upon  the  land  like  the  blei^sing  and  thb' 
peace  of  Ood,  the  merry-hearted  men  gather  with  their  cattle  in> 
Indian  file  in  long  winding  lines  to  their  villages  again ;  slowly 
over  all  the  wide  champaign  the  black  lines  disappear  into  the^ 
lengthening  shadows  of  the  mango  trees,  and  the  day  is  closed  in 
night.  Thus  day  follows  day,  and  all  the  year  is  citowned  with- 
gladness.  It  is  in  the  contemplation  of  sttch  scenes  as  these  that*' 
the  Englishman  in  India  drinks  deep  of  the  bliss  of  knowing 
others  blest.  Is  not  the  existence  of  the  Indian  ryot  under  the 
'  English  peace,'  in  fact,  the  ideal  of  the  poet  and  poetical  economist  ?* 
Does  it  not  realise  that  life  of  contentment  in  moderation  which 
is  the  favourite  theme  of  Horace  t    Here  is  no  j 

*  Indigent  starveling  among  mighty  heaps.' 
"  The  accumulation  of  immoderate  wealth  is  impossible, 

'  Yet  far  aloof  is  irksome  poverty.'  > 

And  are  not  these  the  conditions  under  which  archaic  art  and  song^ 
have  everywhere  sprung  ? — and  whioh  are  everywhere  found  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  their  pristine  purity  1  To  the  Indian^ 
land  and  village  system  we  obviously  owe  the  hereditary  cunning^ 
of  the  Hindu  handicraftsman.  It  has  created  for  him  simple 
plenty,  and  a  scheme  of  democratic  life  in  which  all  are  co-ordinate^ 
parts  of  one  undivided  and  indivisible  whole,  the  provision  ahd^ 
zei^iect  due  to  every  man  in  it  being  enforced  under  the  highest^ 
religious  sanctions,  and  every  calling  perpetuated  from  father  and 
soni  by  those  cardinal  obligations  on  which  Uie  whole  hierarchy  o£: 
Hinduism  hinges.  India  has  undergone  more  religious  and  pofitical 
changes  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  but  the  village  com* 
mvnities  remain  in  full  municipal  vigour  all  over  the  Peninstda. ' 
Si^ihian,  Greek,  and  Saracen,  Afghan,  Mongol  j  and  Mahrtitta 
lfava>  oome  down  from  its  moimtaiai^  atid  Fortugu^,  DntchV 
VxfSictiy  and  JB^lish  up  out  of  itft  seas,  and  set  up  thdr  WLoc&sm^' 
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demipations  Iq  the  land,  bat  the  theoceatio  mral  villages  have 
leinained  as  little  affected  bj  their  comiag  and  going  aa  a  rock  hf 
tb^  risiiig  and.  falling  of  the  tide ;  and  there  at  his  dailj  work  has 
sat  tjie  hereditary  village  potter  amid  all  these  shocks  and  changenv 
steadfast  and  unchangeable,  for  3,000  years,  Macedonian,  Mongol, 
and  MJahratt%  and  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  French  no  more  to 
him  than  the  broken  potsherds  round  his  wheel.** 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Birdwood  spoke  of  the  value  of  an 
intelligent  study  of  the  influences  under  which  the  arts  of 
India  have  been  produced  as  promoting  the  fuller  under- 
standing of  Indo-Europeaii  art  generally,  and  also  as  tending 
to  free  men  from  all  jealousies  of  race  and  international  pre- 
judices end  all  narrow  provincial  and  insular  ideas. 

*<  Europe  and  Asia  are  one  continent  and  the  Eoghsh  an<i 
Hindus  one  family,  united  by  a  common  origin,  languag«e  and 
history ;  and  the  more  widely  this  is  seen  and  felt  the  more  will 
they  become  united  by  a  common  sympathy  in  all  the  higher, 
nobler  aims  of  life.** 


IS  INDIA  EEALLT  BANKHtlPT  ? 


In  the  February  niunber  of  the  Journal  there  appears  an 
article  by  Mr.  Carnegy  on  the  Bankruptcy  of  India,  wherein 
he  tries  to  disprove  the  arguments  of  Mr*  Hyndman  which  ap- 
pear^ in  his  ably-^written  article  on  the  same  subject  in  thet^ 
O^ber  number,  of  the  Mmfemih  Centmy. 

.  I,  trust  you  will  permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  youif 
Jowrmd,  to  point  out  a  few  things,  in  Mr.  Oamegy's  artiida^ 
▼hich  appear  to  me  to  be  open  to  argument — ii  not  to  correction^ 
As  Mr,  Carnegy  claims  '^a  practical  aoqnaintance  with  India 
and  ite  peoplie,.^'  he  is,  qf  course,  entitled  to  a  respectful  hearing, 
an^.^, would  not.  b^ve  thought  of  presizming  to  come  forwavd 
aa^  cg3(Sji\>9At  bis  argumen^s^  hf4  it  not  atnifiik  me  very  fordblj 
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iibat  his  views  are  eaBeatially  one-sided,  and  'baB  opinions  fe^fmed 
by  a  stady  of  only  one  phase  of  l^e  question. 

I  should  have  thought  that,  in  Seating  a  question  like  this, 
^e  safest  and  best  means  of  arriving  at  a  correct  oondusioii 
would  be  an  implicit  reliance  on  figures.  Mr.  Caraegy,  however^ 
Tiews  figures  with  distrust,  and  tells  us  that  figures  are  only  less 
misleading  than  facts.  I  do  not  realise  this  maxim.  If  I  were 
ix)  liken  figures  to  facts  I  would  say  that  figures  like  facts  are 
stubborn  things,  and  argutoents  built  upon  either,  one  or  the 
-other,  could  not  easily  be  shaken.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  pity 
that  Mr.  Oamegy  should  have  wholly  ignored  figures,  particu*- 
larly  4vhen  figures  bearing  authority  are  so  easily  within  the 
jeach  of  everybody. 

Mr.  Camegy  then  speaks  of  taxes  being  equally  hateful  to 
whites  or  blacks  (so  Mr.  Camegy  is  pleased  to  term  his  fellow 
zSabjeots),  and  deliberately  states  that  taxes  become  unpopular 
>^nly  '^  when  new  theories  of  taxation  are  put  in  force,  or  when 
itative  underlings  try  to  enrich  themselves  while  collecting  taxes.'* 
"This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  peculiarly  unfortunate  sentence  for  Mr. 
Oamegy;  for  in  the  first  place  he  admits  that  new  taxation 
would  be  impopular,  which  is  one  of  the  contentions  of  Mr. 
Hyndman,  and  secondly,  as  to  native  underlings  trying  to  enrich 
-themselves,  surely  Mr.  Camegy's  practical  acquaintance  must 
have  shown  him  that,  if  there  are  men  at  the  head  of  affairs 
who  perform  their  duty  propisrly,  this  is  utterly  impracticable. 
Every  Indian  knows  that  corruption  and  bribery  are  not  tolerated, 
that  he  could  easily  appeal  against  any  such  attempt,  and  that 
he  need  never  submit  to  it. 

-  Further  on  Mr.  Camegy  states  that  those  taxes  under  which 
In'dia  is  groaning  at  present  existed  in  the  time  of  Akbar,  an4 
implies  that  the  condition  of  an  Indian  now  is  more  favourable 
than  it  was  under  Akbar.  I  do  not  think  any  one  is  justified 
\SL  supposing  tiiiat  all  the  taxes  of  the  present  day  existed 
in  the  time  of  Akbar.  I  am  aware  that  some  did  exists 
but  then  those  taxes  were  not  quite  so  heavy  and  crushing 
as  they  are  now,  and  moreover  Idiey  fell  lightly  on  the 
Indian,  because  considered  from  a  peouniaiy  point  of  view 
jmly  an  Indian  yas  far  more  prosperous  under  Akbar  than 
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lie  i»'  aindear  ^vE^siLab:.  i^.  Whfls^vfir  may-  hA7e  befiXLttha 
drawbacks — and  I  admit- tliate  tve3»  x^aay— an  Indian' uAdier 
Akbaar  Tfaa^  n»¥€ar  xe^ueed  to.  the.;verge  of  stavratioDa,  he  mever 
iraoaJbad.znoney  .to  buy  fopd  £001  himself  and  hi8  family,  he  was 
^|i0tin.  constQAt  sd]:ead  of  haying  to  enoomiter  a  famine  saxi  most 
Ukely  aucciUQib.  to.  jt-^ii^  short  he  was  not  the  h«rd- worked,  haLEr 
•tarred,  half-nafced  wretdi  he  now  is.  I  trust  nay  sentiments 
ytSd.  not  be.nSiiaundeirstQQd.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  as 
a  nation  we  .are  happier  far  under  Qreat  Britain  than  we  bare 
eyer  been  before-  The  blessings  of  education,  the  security  of'' 
life  and.. property,  freedom  of  speech  (a  portion  of  th^e  I^ess 
excepted)  and.  action,  a^d  a  thousand  other  blessings  India  owes 
to  England.  But  the  fact  that  a  country  whose  wealth  was 
fabulous,,  and  whose  splendour  e:scited  the  wondering  enry  of 
other  nations  is  poor-^miserably,  abjectly  poorr—that  a  ma- 
jority .of.  its  people- liye  and  die  in  want  and  penury — that 
thousands  hare  died, from  sheer  want  of  food — that  millions  liye 
in.  constant  fear  o£. famine  without  the  means  of  meeting  the 
emei^eney^-^-these.  factS)  I  say»  stare  us  in  the  face  when  wo 
oompare  the.pa^t  with  the  present  of  India.  What  will  be  the 
Mature-  of.  In4ia?  I  leave  this  question  to  be  answered  by 
persona  of  ^  a  more  sanguine  temperament  than  mine  own. 
.  iBut  to  jreturn  to  Mr.  C^megy.  I  have  no  wish  to  go  into 
details.  I  will  oooitent  myself  with  pointing  out  one  or  two 
stdking  ix^aecu^des.  While  speaking  of  the  excise  revenue 
Ur*  Gamegyy.withoutdistinction^says  that  it  is  a  sin  against  the 
xdagiom  precepts  of  the  Indians  to  drink.  As  Mr.  Carnegy 
seems  to  be  under  a  misapprehension  I  beg  to  point  out  the.t 
tiiere  ws^  s»v$rul  jeUgious  creeds  in  India,,  and.  that  all  do  not 
t»ehibit  drinking.  With  a  large,  very  large,  number  of  Indi&ns 
itiia  Jio  mn  rto.  drink. 

JSeferrin^  to  the  atasarp  tax,  Mr.  Carnegy  says  that  it  falls  om 
tbee^^oarvelfioqi^  and  the  litigious  and  thei^efore  is  osie  scarcely  to 
be  much  isegueifcted^  flhough  .this  may  be  true  to  a  certain  astenti 
I  maintain  that  it  ie  not  the  <j.uarrelsome  and  the  litigious  alone 
that  ihave  tp.  pay  ttiis  tax.  Many  a  peacefully  inclined  citizen 
hae  been  oexnpeiled  to  go  to  lawi  and  justice  is  vexy  often  dearly 
bMight^  w       ', 
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Farther  on  Mr.  Oarnegy  admits  (it  seems  to  me  very  un- 
inllingly)  the  extravagance — ^the  needless  extravagance  of  the 
Public  Works  Department,  the  ruinous  home  charges,  and  the 
large  cost  of  maintaining  the  army.  All  this  is,  however,  de- 
fended by  the  argument  that  a  conquered  nation  should  not 
grudge  to  pay  for  security  and  property.  Such  an  argument 
needs  no  comment.  India  never  grudged  as  long  as  she  could 
pay,  but  leaving  that  aside  I  ask — '*  Is  not  India  paying  dearly, 
Jpo  dearly,  for  good  Government"?  I  challenge  any  right 
thinking  man  to  answer  me  in  the  negative. 

I  have  before  admitted  the  great  advantages  and  the  lasting 
benefits  England  has  conferred  upon  India.  The  Indians  cure 
grateful  for  all  the  good  they  derive,  and  try  to  repay  it  by  their 
undoubted  loyalty  and  enthusiastic  love  for  their  Empress  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances.  ' 

In  the  end  Mr.  Oarnegy  complains  that  the  great  difficulty  is 
the  absence  of  frugality  amongst  the  people,  and  quoting  Sir 
Henry  Elliot  shows  that  an  Indian  would  any  day  squander  an 
inheritance  to  celebrate  a  wedding.  I  have  all  along  thought 
that  Mr.  Oarnegy  had  mistaken  the  point  of  the  question.  It  is 
not  the  condition  of  men  with  inheritances  to  squander  that  is 
under  discussion.  It  is  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Indians 
Ivith  whom  inheritance  is  a  day  dream  which  is  never,  never 
realised.  When  the  average  income  of  an  Indian  is  scarcely  30 
shillings  per  annum,  when  most  of  them  scarcely  find  sufficient 
food  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  when  to  most  it  is  a  con- 
tinual source  of  anxiety  to  provide  for  their  families  for  the  next 
day,  when  in  fact  people  have  not  sufficient  for  the  bares€ 
necessities  of  life  it  seems  a  cruel  mockery  to  blame  them  for 
want  of  frugal  habits. 

In  conclusion  I  cannot  but  express  my  regret  that,  at  a  time 
when  Indian  finance  is  in  such  a  critical  state,  and  when  another 
famine  is  threatened  in  India,  Mr.  Oarnegy  should  have  written 
an  article  which,  though  I  am  willing  to  believe  unintentionally^. 
U  yet  most  undoubtedly  misleading. 

DiNSHA  D.  Davar, 
February  27th,  1879. 
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n.     BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Continuing  from  the  February  number  of  this  Journal 
our  sketches  of  manufactures  and  trades  suitable  for  thi^ 
attention  of  Indians  who  come  to  England  for  a  short  tinud 
and  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  industrial  enterprise, 
we  refer  this  month  to  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes. 
The  following  details  have  been  kindly  supplied  by  persons 
of  great  experience  in  this  branch  of  trade  : — 

The  shoemaking  trade  as  at  present  conducted  in  Britain  is 
divided  into  two  departments — the  bespoke  and  the  ready-made 
or  sale  business.  At  one  time  the  larger  department  was  that 
in  which  customers  had  their  boots  made  to  measure,  but  this  is 
generally  giving  way  to  the  plan  of  buying  boots  ready  made ; 
and  large  quantities  of  boots  and  shoes,  in  innumerable  vane* 
ties,  are  now  made  and  supplied  wholesale  by  manufacturers  for 
retail  dealers.  The  introduction  of  machinery — notably  the 
sewing  machine — ^has  created  quite  a  revolution  in  the  shoe- 
making  craft.  But  besides  the  introduction  of  the  sewing 
machine,  a  great  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  method  of 
making  shoes,  as  compared  with  the  times  of  our  forefathers. 
This  is  ^eoted  by  the  subdivision  of  labour,  and  a  visitor  to 
any  large  shoe  manufactory  would  be  surprised  at  l^e  numerous 
daflses  of  workmen  through  whose  hands  the  raw  material  has 
to  pass  before  it  enters  the  packing  room  in  the  shape  of  a  well 
made,  neatly  finished  pair  of  boots  or  shoes ;  and  his  astonish- 
imcint  would  be  still  greater  at  the  rapidity  with  whieh  the  whole 
thing  is  accomplished.  In  the  fivst  place  he  would  be  taik^n 
into  what  is  called  the  curiying  room.  Here  are  the  hides  or 
ddns  of  leatiber,  in  what  may  be  termed  the  raw  state,  as  they 
are  sent  in  from  the  tanners.  We  are  now  speaking  of  ijke 
mat^al  intended  to  form  the  ''  uppers ''  or  covering  portio^us  of 
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the  boot  or  shoe,  and  the  materials  used  are  chiefly  skins  of  the 
calf,  sheep,  kid,  seal,  horse,  and  <<kip"  (foreign  half -tanned). 
Each  skin  is  flrst  taken  in  hand  by  the  workman,  who,  placing  it 
loosely  on  a  sloping  block  of  wood,  proceeds  to  scrape  or  shave 
off  all  the  rough  inequalities  upon  the  surface  until  both  sides 
are  tolerably  smooth.  This  is  done  with  a  tool  called  a  shaying 
knife,  and  the  block  is  termed  a  beam-board.  After  the  skins 
are  shaved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  foreman  or  overlooker,  an 
experienced  workman  next  proceeds  to  cut  them  into  two  or 
three  pieces  :  the  thick  or  heavy  parts  being  laid  in  one  heap, 
and  the  light  or  thinner  parts  in  another.  The  thick  pieces  are 
then  taken  away  by  another  man  to  be  prepared  for  waxed 
leather,  which  is  done  as  follows  : — 

A  mixture  of  codfish  oil  and  fat  called  "  dubbin  "  is  first 
well  plastered  over  the  skin  on  both  sides,  and  left  for  some 
hours  until  the  leather  will  absorb  no  more  grease,  when  the 
skin  is  again  taken  in  hand  and  all  the  superabundant  fat  scraped 
off  Tip  to  this  stage  the  leather  has  still  the  brown  hue  acquired 
in  the  process  of  tanning,  but  as  it  is  rarely  used  for  boots  in 
this  state,  a  preparation  of  lampblack  and  oil  is  next  well  rubbed 
or  brushed  into  the  skin  on  the  flesh  side  (which  is  intended  to 
be  the  outer  one  in  aU  '*  waxed  goods  "),  and  it  is  then  hung  up 
io  dry.  A  preparation  called  size  is  next  brushed  over  the  flesh 
side  to  make  it  as  smooth  as  possible,  and  the  skin  is  again 
allowed  to  dry,  after  which  it  is  taken  down  for  the  last  tone, 
sized  smoothly  over  and  it  is  then  ready  for  use. 

The  thinner  parts  of  the  skins  are  brushed  over  in  their 
ordinary  state,  after  shaving,  with  a  mordant,  and  then  blacked 
with  ink,  after  which  they  are  oiled  and  are  ready  for  use. 
The  thin  parts  intended  for  bright  glossy  grained  leather  or 
**  Levant  goods  "  are  printed  with  a  roller  to  a  pattern,  and 
then,  after  being  blackened  with  **  Levant  ink"  (a  proprietary 
article  made  in  London),  are  glazed  or  polished  by  Motion  with 
ft  boxwood  roller  fiixed  in  a  machine,  after  which  the  skins  are 
oiled  on  the  grain  side  and  are  ready  for  the  cutter. 

The  bright,  smooth,  glossy  black  leather  known  as  *^  patent" 
is  prepared  by  the  use  of  varnishes,  dried  slowly  in  a  warm 
oven,  and  its  manufacture  is  too  long  a  process  to  describe  here 
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in  detail.  ^  Eld  skins  are  not  tann^  with  i>aric8  as  are  oth^ 
leathers,  but  ave  **  cured  "  with  alum  and  salt,  and  are  there! oreF 
quite  white  on  the  Burfaoe,  butj  as  they  are  not  used  in  thiisi 
state  for  boots,  they  are  dyed  in  "  trays  "  by  being  dipped  in 
logwood  liquor  first  and  then  washed  in  ink  or  black  dye,  care 
being  taken  to  keep  the  fiesh  side  clean.  Split  sheep  skins  are 
often  used  to  imitate  the  more  expensive  leather,  and  they  are 
termed  mock-kids.  The  waxed  leather  is  mostly  used  for  men's 
boots,  and  the  kid  and  patent  leather  for  those  of  women  and 
children. 

The  skins  being  now  ready  for  the  cutting  room,  a  skilled 
man  carefully  cuts  the  various  skins  out  to  a  pattern,  taking 
notice  of  the  shape  and  size  so  as  not  to  cut  any  to  waste, 
as  upon  this  very  often  depends  whether  a  profit  be  made  or 
not.  This  work  is  done  with  a  verjr  sharp-pointed  knife,  and  a 
good  workman  will  turn  out  several  dozen  of  **  uppers  "  per  day. 
The  upper  of  a  boot  may  consist  of  one  complete  portion, 
with  openings  down  the  front  for  lacing,  or  an  opening  on  each 
side  the  ankle  to  be  filled  in  with  the  recently  introduced  elastic 
side-spring,  or  it  may  be  in  two  pieces — a  front  and  a  hind 
portion — to  be  stitched  together  at  the  side.  In  the  cutting 
room  the  leather  is  simply  cut  into  the  required  patterns  and 
sizes  ;  and  from  here  they  are  passed  on  to  another  department, 
where  each  separate  pattern — at  present  a  merely  flat  piece  of 
leather — ^is  placed  in  a  kind  of  press  which,  by  the  turn  of  a 
screw,  gives  to  it  the  required  shape.  If  intended  for  side- 
springs,  the  next  process  is  to  sew  in  the  elastics,  which  unite 
the  openings  on  either  side.  This  is  done  chiefly  by  girls  with 
the  aid  of  the  sewing  machines,  which  they  work  with  their 
feet,  whilst  the  right  hand  guides  the  leather  under  the  swift 
going  needle.  At  this  kind  of  work  young  girls  soon  acquire 
considerable  dexterity,  and  some  become  very  clever,  especially 
in  the  flner  kind  of  work  of  embroidering  the  tops  of  ladies' 
boots  and  shoes  with  all  kinds  of  pretty  designs  in  coloured 
silks.  But  this  is  a  branch  of  the  trade  on  which  the  limits  of 
our  present  article  will  not  permit  us  to  dilate. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  preparation  of  the  raw 
material,  and  the  various  hands  through  which  it  passes  in  the 
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jbmiatio&  of  the  tipper  portions  of  boots  and  shoes.  Leather 
intended  for  the  bottom  portions  is  of  a  thicker  and  stronger 
eharaoter — ^the  hides  of  the  ox  and  the  cow,  and  does  not  require 
so  much  preparatory  treatment.  For  the  ordinary  class  of  work 
the  leather  is  taken  as  it  comes  from  the  tanner  and  currier,  and 
first  cut  into  long  strips,  in  breadths  varying  from  two  to  four 
inches,  according  to  the  width  of  the  boots  to  be  made.  The 
strips  are  then  passed  on  to  a  second  workman,  who,  by  the  aid 
of  a  press  worked  by  steam  power  and  hollow  rims  of  iron,  with 
on  the  lower  side  a  cutting  edge,  quickly  cuts  the  leather  strips 
into  hee¥  and  sole  pieces.  From  here  the  visitor  would  pass  on 
to  what  is  termed  the  **  rivetting  shop,"  where  the  various  parts 
required  to  make'up  the  whole  or  complete  boot  are  put  together. 
In  the  ordinary  class  of  work  this  is  done  with  marvellous  ex- 
pedition, so  much  so  that  a  dexterous  workman,  having  the 
various  portions  already  described,  and  the  other  materials 
required  to  hand,  will  put  together  a  pair  of  men's  boots,  nailed 
or  pegged,  all  ready  for  the  finisher  in  less  than  twenty  minutes. 
Standing  in  front  of  his  bench,  he  first  takes  a  foundation  or 
inner  sole,  and  placing  this  on  the  bottom  of  an  iron  "  last,"  a 
piece  of  iron  shaped  like  the  bottom  of  a  shoe,  he  then  brings 
round  the  "upper."  Throwing  half-a-dozen  "sprigs"  (nails)  into 
his  mouth,  and  at  the  same  instant  deftly  seizing  with  a  pair  of 
pincers  the  bottom  edges  of  the  "upper,"  he  quickly  turns  them 
over  and  nails  them  down  to  the  first  or  inner  sole.  Then  follows 
a  series  of  packing  and  sprigging  of  strips  of  waste  leather, 
skilfully  cut  and  pared  with  a  sharp  shoemaker's  knife,  and  then 
upon  the  foundation  thus  built  up  is  placed  first  the  sole  and 
then  the  heel.  These  are  rapidly  nailed  round  with  a  couple  or 
more  rows  of  iron  sprigs,  a  few  sharp  taps  with  a  tolerably 
weighty  hammer,  a  rapid  paring  down  of  the  edges  and  in- 
equalities on  the  surface,  succeeded  by  a  few  smart  rubs  with  a 
file,  and  the  boot  is  made,  the  time  occupied  in  the  whole  opera- 
tion being  less  than  ten  minutes.  It  has  still  to  go  through  the 
finishing  process  of  having  the  edges  of  the  sole  and  heel  more 
carefully  pared,  then  brushed  over  with  ink  to  blacken  them, 
the  under  surface  of  the  sole  and  heel  smoothed  and  polished, 
and  then  it  is  ready  to  form  one  of  a  pair  in  the  sale  shop. 
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of  ordinary  ready-made  boots;  of  wHieb  a  lai^  manufactozy 
will  torn  out  many  thousands  of  pairs  in  a  week.  The  chief 
shoe  manufacturing  towns  of  England  at  the  present  day  are 
Leicester,  Northampton,  Leeds,  Stafford,  Norwich,  Bristol  and 
London,  hut  there  are  innumerable  shoe  factories  scattered 
through  the  country  in  every  direction. 

The  leather  trade  stands  in  value  third  of  the  industries  of 
Oreat  Britain,  according  to  Kelly  (of  directory  fame).  Possibly 
half  the  upper  leathers  used  in  England  come  half  tanned  fron^ 
Lidia  ("called  ''  kip-leathers  ").  An  enormous  quantity  of  tanning 
material  also  is  brought  from  India,  Singapore,  &c.,  for  instance, 
gambler  and  cutch.  The  Lidians  therefore  could  beat  us  at 
the  trade  if  they  were  energetic  enough.  A  few  good  tanneries 
are  now  very  successfully  carried  on  in  the  Madras  and  Bombay 
Presidencies. 


THE  INDIAN  MOTHEE-IN-LAW. 


We  must  recur  once  more  to  this  subject,  having  received 
from  India  some  letters  which  are  on  the  whole  in  defence  of 
Mr.  B.  M.  Malabari's  views  as  to  the  frequent  tyranny  of  the 
mother-in-law,  and  which  reply  to  the  articles  by  Mr.  S.  N. 
Vakeel  and  Mr.  Syud  Abdur  Eahman  in  our  January  number. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  considerable  hardship  and 
unkindness  are  experienced  by  many  young  Indian  daughters- 
in-law^,  and  that  early  marriages  are  partly  the  cause  of  this 
evil  as  well  as  of  many  others.  But  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  generalise  on  the  matter ;  cases  of  cruelty  that  may  have 
come  under  individual  observation  are  apt  to  exclude  from 
view  instances  of  happier  relations,  or  a  favourable  experience 
may  blind  to  painful  facts  on  the  other  side.  If  Mr.  Malabari, 
instead  of  giving  his  paper  so  general  a  title  as  "  The  Indian 
Mother-in-lav,"  bad  indicated  it  to  be  vfha*  he  now  says  he 
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intended,  "a  mere  description  of  the  average  mother-in-law 
in  Gnjerat,"  some  of  the  comments  on  the  statements  it  con- 
tained would  not  have  been  called  forth.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  his  account  though  exaggerated  is  in  many  cases  too 
true ;  but  we  agree  with  Mr.  S.  N.  Vakeel  that  remedial 
attempts  which  aflfect  the  whole  social  framework  need  to  be 
adopted  with  great  care  and  consideration.  The  sure  remedies, 
which  can  never  arrive  too  soon,  are  the  wider  spread  of  just 
and  kind  sentiments  in  family  life,  and  the  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  mother-in-law  that  responsibility  is  inseparable 
from  a  position  of  power. 

The  replies  we  have  received  are,  1st,  from  Mr.  B.  M; 
Malabari  himself;  2nd,  from  Mr.  Ardeshir  Pestonjee  Daver,  of 
Bombay;  3rd,  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Kanitkar,  B.A.,  of  Bombay. 
We  cannot  insert  these  letters  entire,  and  we  prefer  to  give 
most  testimony  from  the  two  latter,  as  Mr.  Malabari  has 
afready  expressed  himself.  From  his  own  reply,  however,  the 
following  passage,  which  contains  a  corroboration  from  Mr. 
Mahipatram  Eupram,  must  not  be  overlooked  : — 

'*  In  reply  to  a  letter  asking  for  an  expression  of  his  personal 
experience  of  the  subject  under  discussion,  Bao  Sahib  Mahipatram 
Kupram,  Principal  of  Ahmedabad  Training  Oollege,  writes  to  me 
at  length.  Mr.  Mahipatram  is  a  Nagar  Hindu,  and  an  able  and 
inteUigent  writer,  whose  life  has  been  one  incessant  struggle  for  the 
alleviation  of  the  social  miseries  of  his  countrywomen.  Like 
Karsandas  Mulji,  the  memory  of  whose  noble  career  is  a  light 
and  a  solace  to  those  who  cherish  the  work  he  inaugurated,  Mr. 
Mahipatram  is  a  practical  reformer,  and  his  opinions  must  com- 
mand general  respect.  I  quote  part  of  his  letter  for  which  I  have 
obtained  his  permission.  I  do  not  gloat  over  my  triumph  while 
doing  so.  It  is  with  ineffable  pain,  on  the  contrary,  that  I  find 
myself  confirmed  on  all  sides.  My  faults  of  language,  if  any, 
ought  not  to  damage  my  facts.  But  even  the  dullest  instinct  will 
cry  out  against  the  misery  of  the  being  misunderstood.  Here  is 
what  Mr.  Mahipatram  says  : — *'  The  oppression  of  mothers-in-law: 
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is  quite  common  in  the  coontiy,  and  well  known  to  all,  though  few" 
cases  appear  in  the  police  courts.  The  usual  cases  in  common  life 
are  so  numerous  and  ordinary  that  they  are  too  many  to  be  recorded 
and  too  common  to  attract  attention.  However,  without  individual 
cases  and  names  of  parties,  we  can  prove  satisfactorily  our  point  by 
customs,  proverbs,  songs,  dislike  of  female  children,  the  tears  shed 
on  their  birth  in  many  houses  ;  these  I  consider  circumstantial 
evidence  proving  much  more  satisfactorily  the  existence  of  the  evil 
you  have  so  well  described." 

B.  M.  Malabaei. 
February  9th,  1879. 

TO  THB   EDITOB. 

I  have  read  in  your  Journal  a  paper  on  the  Indian  Mother- 
in-law  and  two  so-called  replies  to  it.  I  have  not  had  such 
opportunities  as  Mr.  Malabari  evidently  seems  to  have  com- 
manded of  closely  watching  the  mischief  wrought  by  the  mother- 
in-law  in  our  society,  but  I  can  honestly  aver  that  I  am  in  a 
position,  as  indeed  is  every  native,  at  least  on  this  side  of  India, 
to  bear  out  generally  what  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Malabari.  I 
cannot  understand  what  could  have  induced  Messrs.  Yakeel  and 
Eahman  to  practically  deny  the  existence  of  an  evil  which  ia 
notorious  for  its  far-reaching  and  malignant  influence.  Mr. 
Yakeel  yields  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  might  be  individual 
cases  among  the  "  lowest  of  the  low."  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
out  the  "lowest  of  the  low "  where  more  than  three-fourths  ^f 
Hindu  and  Parsee  mothers-in-law  are  grovelling  in  ignorance 
and  prejudices.  Nay  more  :  I  regret  to  have  to  own  that  the 
mother-in-law  makes  herself  felt  not  so  much  in  lower  as  in 
higher  circles.  Perhaps  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  can  say  from 
personal  experience  that  out  of  a  hundred  families  there  are 
hardly  twenty-five  exempt  from  the  domestic  broils  and  their 
evil  consequences,  owing  almost  invariably  to  the  misuse  the 
mother-in-law  makes  of  her  unlimited  power.  It  is  only  a 
native  that  can  know  what  that  power  is.  The  very  fact  that 
early  and  dependent  marriages  still  obtain  largely  among  us 
points  to  one  inevitable  condusion, — early  marriage  and  domestic 
oppression  such  as  Mr.  Malabari  so  graphically  describes  muai  b» 
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'CO^extensive.  And  if  these  is  to  be  any  change  for  tbB  better 
"under  existing  circumstanoes  it  must  be  by  a  spread  of  general 
education  among  our  females  and  the  inculcation  of  a  right 
9ense  of  duly.  But  I  do  not  pretend  to  rank  among  the  learned 
in  law,  social  or  moral,  and  must  content  myself  by  repeating 
that  there  are  a  thousand  traces  on  the  surface  of  our  society 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  eyil  Mr.  Malabari  has  mercilessly 
exposed.  The  evil  is  unhappily  too  common  to  attract  special 
notice ;  it  is  in  a  chronic  state,  and  therefore  boldest  reformers 
shrink  from  the  idea  of  fighting  it.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that 
such  an  earnest  and  capable  worker  as  Mr.  Malabari  is  known  in 
all  India  to  be  should  be  run  down  by  two  of  his  own  country- 
men who  have  presumed  to  enlighten  the  English  public  on  a 
point  they  are  unacquainted  with. 

Abdeshib  Pestonjee  Daveb« 
Bombay,  Sth  Feb.^  1879. 


TO   THE  EDITOB. 

I  have  read  Mr.  B.  M.  Malabari's  article  on  the  very  im- 
portant social  question  of  the  Indian  mother-in-law.  I  know 
the  writer  very  well.  He  is  a  poet  and  journalist  of  rare  original 
powers,  and  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  -his  '' Indian 
Muse  in  English  Garb,"  and  other  works.  He  is  a  young  man 
of  keen  observation,  patiently  working  for  what  little  good  he 
thinks  he  can  do  to  this  unfortunate  country.  The  article  in 
question,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  has  not  at  all  exaggerated  the 
facts  or  misrepresented  them,  as  the  two  gentlemen  who  have 
sent  their  protests  in  the  January  number  of  your  useful  Journal 
appear  to  believe.  My  experience  confirms  what  he  has  said 
therein,  and  I  am  convinced  of  the  truth  that,  in  the  majority  of 
oases,  the  Indian  mothers-in-law  do  oppress  their  daughters-in- 
law.  It  is  true  that  there  may  be,  and  as  a  fact  there  are,  many 
honourable  exceptions  to  the  rule— a  goodly  number.  But  the 
ease,  ae  represented  by  Mr.  Malabari,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
rule  rather  than  an  exception.  No  one  who  knows  anything  of 
Indian  domestic  life — I  do  not  include  in  this  expression  the 
insignificantly  small  number  of  those  famiHes  in  which  the  so- 
called  reform  has  made  its  way — I  say,  no  one  who  has  observed 
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tibe  izmer  life  ot  our  peopIe^-r'axuffiKatliees,  MaraihaB,  erea 
Bengalees — can  for  a  moment  doubt  the  truth  of  Mx.  Malaban's 
statements. 

I  oonf  ess  that  his  language  is  too  poetical  and  perhaps  oooa^ 
sionally  a  little  high-flown — a  fault  which  he  himself  may  readily 
admit.  But  nevertheless  the  facts  stand  as  they  actuaUy  are. 
The  eyily  in  its  worst  type,  can  perhaps  be  seen  amongst 
Ghizerathees.  I  am  a  Maratha  Brahmin,  and  am  well  acquainted 
with  many  of  our  families — with  their  customs  and  manners— 
and  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  give  my  opinio^  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  Malabariy  in  the  article  in  question,  speaks  only  about  those 
parts  of  the  country  with  which  he  is  peraonally  acquainted* 
At  least  I,  as  one^  do  understand  him  in  this  way.  The  evidence 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Malabari's  views,  if  we  only  tzy  to  collect  it,  is 
comply  overwhelming.  I  remember  very  well  a  case  whidi 
OGcuxred  in  Poena,  of  a  Brahmin  girl  having  been  maltreated  by 
her  brutal  mother-in-law  and  father-in-law.  These  monsters  in 
human  form  were  rightly  punished.  This  is  by  no  means  an 
unusual  case.  But  how  is  the  world  at  large  to  be  cognizant  of 
what  happens  behind  the  curtains  ?  **  Little  or  nothing  is.  seen 
of  it  out  of  doors,  and  even  within  the  house  its  true  working 
can  only  be  traced  and  studied  at  the  flre-side  and  in  the  back 
and  secluded  chambers."  Yery  often  even  male  members  are 
not  aware  of  what  takes  place  amongst  the  female  members 
of  the  family.  They  alone  who  care  to  keep  themselves 
better  informed  are  in  a  position  to  judge  in  such  a  delicate 
matter.  What  more  ''tangible  evidence"  is  required  to  support 
the  position  Mr.  Malabari  has  advanced?  I  say,  do  make 
enquiries;  but  if  you  accuse  the  writer  of  making  ''sweeping 
generalisation,"  do  not  you  yourself  commit  the  same  mistake  ? 
"What  "  tangible  evidence"  has  my  Mahomedan  firiend  got  on 
the  strength  of  which  he  so  boldly  denounces  the  conduct  of  him 
who  condemns  the  Indian  mother-in-law?  What  evidence  is 
there  to  negative  his  assertions  ?  Mr.  Malabari,  I  know,  is  a 
smcere  admirer  and  a  lover  of  the  old  institutions  of  his  country. 
He  would  be  the  last  man  to  advocate  such  a  thing  as  wholesale 
abrogation  of  our  good  old  customs  and  institutions,  or  the 
pulling  down  of  the  <'  time-honoured  edificeJ'    He  only  wants 
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to  iram  his  countrymen  and  to  inform  the  foreigners  as  to  what 
portions  of  the  noble  *'  edifice  "  are  in  a  rotten  state,  and  fit  to 
be  pulled  down  and  thoroughly  repaired.  That  is,  I  believe, 
Mr.  Malabari's  true  position.  He  is  not  an  enemy  to  his 
country.  He  is  only  a  speaker  of  trutih.  The  life  of  an  Indian 
mother-in-law  is  indeed  known  to  be  at  one  time  **pure  and 
simple."  This  is  not  denied.  But  now  in  this  nineteentli 
century,  and  some  centuries  preceding  it,  she  has  become 
*' detestable."  It  is  unfortunately  too  true  to  say  that  Indian 
society  is  rotten  at  the  very  core,  if  we  do  not  mind  the  little 
that  is  here  and  there  achieved  by  the  civilising  influence  of 
Western  knowledge.  A  few  Parsee  families  may  have  been  able 
to  transport  themselves  to  England  and  settle  there,  and  adopt 
or  imitate  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  country  of  their 
adoption.  There  may  be  a  few,  comparatively  very  few,  reformed 
families,  Hindoo  as  well  as  Parsee,  whose  households  may  be 
exempt  from  the  many  evils  of  social  or  family  tyranny.  But 
all  this  is  beside  the  argument.  When  we  have  said  so  much, 
we  have  said  nearly  aU  that  could  be  ^aid  in  mitigation  of  the 
evil  Mr.  Malabari  complains  of.  We  may,  as  I  say,  blame  the 
writer  for  giving  a  few  more  dark  shades  to  the  picture  than  it 
absolutely  required.  He  may  have  made  the  character  a  little 
gloomier  than  we  actually  find  in  every-day  life;  but  certainly  I 
cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  is  either  insincere  and 
unpatriotic,  or  that  his  representation  is  altogether  false. 

I  lay  down  the  following  propositions  which,  in  this  part  of 
the  country  at  least,  no  one  except  an  ignoramus  can  deny. 
1.  That  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  mother-in-law  in  the  majority 
of  cases  is  such  as  is  deserving  of  condemnation.  2.  That  the 
normal  condition  of  a  Hindoo  wife  is  one  of  bondage  and  un- 
reasonable restraint.  3.  Talk  as  much  as  we  like  of  female 
education  and  its  rapid  progress  in  India,  it  has  had  as  yet  no 
practical  bearing  or  influence  on  our  family  life. 

Now  I  would  beg  my  friends  who  are  anxious  to  remedy  the 
evil  to  determine  the  reed  extent  of  it.  That  it  exists  in  a  more 
or  less  hideous  form  no  rational  person  can  for  a  moment  doubt. 
But  before  suggesting  remedies  for  it,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  size  and  shape  of  the  monster  that  may  be  said 
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almost  to  be  preying  on  the  vitals  of  our  sooiety.     Mr.  Yaked 
suggests  some  remedies-^in  fact  the  whole  of  his  paper,  pur- 
porting to  have  been  written  as  a  reply  to  Mr.  Malabari,  is  simplj 
irrelevant  to  the  subject  matter.     He  seems  not  to  have  possessed 
an  accurate  idea  as  to  the  exact  number  of  the  ''  real  sufferers." 
I  must  beg  leave  of  my  friend  to  tell  him  that  we  who  are  in 
India  actually  see  cases  occurring  before  our  eyes  every  day, 
and  that  if  we  cannot  point  them  out  in  the  form  of  <'  tangible 
evidence,"  or  mention  them  and  come  to  personalities,  it  is  only 
because  decency  and  respect  prevent  us  from  so  doing.     We  ask 
our  friends  of  Madras  and  they  tell  us  the  same  sad  story.     The 
other  day  we  questioned  a  brother  of  Bengal  on  the  point,  and 
to  our  sorrow  and  surprise  he  told  us  the  same  thing.     I  say,  if 
the  evil  is  painted  in  unduly  black  colours  by  a  brother,  who 
had  however  very  honest  intentions  in   so   doing,  let  us  not 
ignore  the  very  existence  of  it.     Let  us  not,  out  of  false  respect 
for  a  wretched  custom,  try  to  defend  it  simply  on  the  score  of 
its  being  "time  honoured."     Let  us  xmanimously  and  vigorously 
wage  war  against  the  evils  of  our  sooiety  in  a  manner  and  in  a 
spirit  to  bring  us  success  in  the  end.     A  compromising  policy  is 
^  not  always  safe ;  especially  in  matters  of  reform  we  ought  not 
to  be  over  scrupulous  and  too  compromising.     Vigorous  action 
will  do  us  much  good ;  for  otherwise  we  may  think  and  think, 
and  then  our  thought  may  at  last  ''lose  the  name  of  action." 
The  **  time-honoured  edifice  "  is  granted  on  all  hands  to  require 
repair  and  modification;   parts  of  it  are  actually  crumbling 
down,  parts  appear  rotten  and  decayed.     If  we  only  admit  this, 
as  we  must  do  as  intelligent  human  beings,  then  comes  the 
question  of  pulling  down  what  requires  to  be  reconstructed  or 
remodelled.     This  is  what  we  who  are  often  charged  of  holding 
extreme  views,  and  of  **  an  annihilating  tendency" — of  over- 
haste  and    over-anxiety,   are    anxious    to  do.       Neither  Mr. 
Malabari  nor  any  other  reasonable  person  would  favour  the 
idea  of  "  demolishing  the  building  altogether."     But  let  us  not 
.  in  our  over-anxiety  to  please  everybody  experience  in  the  end 
the  bitter  consciousness  of  having  pleased  nobody,  and  only 
ruined   our  cause.      We  must  cry  down  a  bad  custom  like 
straightforward  and  sincere  men.    It  is  this  half-and-half  sort  of 
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policy  on  the  part  of  our  educated  men  wbiiik  has  bo  mndi 
impeded  the  ooiurde  of  reform,  at  least  on  this  side  of  India.  It 
is  this  kind  of  indifference  and  hesitation  in  them  which  has 
preyented  them  from  coming  boldly  forward  and  denouncing 
some  of  our  worst  social  customs  which  hare  been  silendy 
working  the  ruin  of  body  and  soul.  Behold!  We  no  lomgar 
yearn  to  liberate  our  widows  from  the  thraldom  of  social 
tyranny  and  the  miseries  of  a  mis-spent  life.  Let  us  therefore 
listen  to  the  stirring  advice  of  Longfellow,  and  proclaim  witk 

him — 

''  Act,  act  in  the  living  present, 
Heart  within  and  God  over-head." 

G.  W.  Kanitkab,  B.A. 
Bombay,  1th  February,  1879. 

This  controversy  must  now  be  considered  closed. 


GUJEEAT  FEMALE  TRAINING  COLLEGE. 


The  following  interesting  sketch  of  the  gradual  progress  ix:^ 
the  education  of  girls  in  Gujerat  has  been  supplied  by  Bao 
•Sahib  Mahipatram  Bupram,  Principal  of  the  Training  College 
(for  men)  at  Ahmedabad.  The  address  was  delivered  at  a  meet- 
ing for  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  Gujerat  Female  Training 
College  at  Ahmedabad.     Mr.  Mahipatram  Eupram  writes : —  : 

'<Mrs.  General  Schneider  having  taken  the  chair  a.t  the 
request  of  the  Lady  Superintendent,  Miss  L.  B.  Collet,  I  was 
desired  by  the  Educational  Inspector,  Mr.  Giles,  and  by  Miss 
Collet  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  origin,  establishment  and 
progress  of  this  Institution.  I  state  below,  with  a  few  additional 
f)EU)ts  and  remarks,  what  I  then  said. 

''The  education  of  girls  began  in  this  country  about  thirty 
years  ago.  A  few  girls'  schools  were  at  £rst  opened  in  some  of 
the  larger  towns  of  this  countiy,  and  some  parents  were  induced, 
not  without  difficulty,  to  let  their  girls  att^id  these  schools. 
The  illiterate  mothers  generally  opposed  us,  but  their  oppositian 
was  in  many  plaoes  overcome  by  gentle  persuasion,  by  valuable 
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prizes  to  the  gfrls  and  by  official  iDflnence  brought  to  bear  upon 
their  husbands.  As  a  novelty  the  schools  flourished  as  far  as 
the  numbers  of  pupils  were  concerned,  in  several  places,  and 
their  prosperity  induced  philanthropic  individuals  and  educa- 
tional officers  to  open  more  schools.  This  apparent  success 
continued  for  a  time  only.  In  many  places  the  schools  languished, 
and  in  places  where  the  number  of  girls  was  kept  up  the  schools 
made  no  progress  in  learning.  All  these  schools  continued  to 
be  mere  infant  or  juvenile  schools.  The  girls  were  taken  away 
by  their  parents  at  the  age  of  ten  and  eleven.  After  leaving 
school  the  girls  soon  forgot  what  little  they  had  learnt  there. 
It  was  considered  by  those  who  thought  on  the  subject  and  were 
anxious  to  see  female  education  make  real  progress,  that  com- 
petent female  teachers  were  required  for  these  schools.  The 
parents  were  not  quite  unreasonable  in  refusing  to  keep  their 
daughters  after  they  were  eleven  years  of  age  under  male 
teachers. 

"  It  happened  fifteen  years  ago  that  the  wife  of  the  Collector 
and  District  Magistrate  of  Ahmedabad,  Mr.  J.  Oliphant,  took 
great  interest  in  our  girls*  schools.  She  had  a  kind  and 
generous  heart.  She  was  anxious  to  ameliorate  the  pitiable 
condition  of  the  women  of  this  country.  She  invited  native 
ladies  to  her  residence,  returned  their  calls,  and  formed  a  com- 
mittee of  English  and  native  ladies  to  superintend  the  two  girls' 
schools  of  Ahmedabad,  established  by  the  liberality  of  Eao 
Bahadur  Maganbhai  Karamchand  and  Neka  Ndm  Sakhavate 
Bahadur  Shethdni  Harkuvarbai,  widow  of  the  late  merchant 
Hathisiiigh.  Mrs.  Oliphant  induced  her  husband  to  obtain  a 
grant  of  rs.  50  per  mensem  from  the  municipal  funds  for  scho- 
larships. From  this  money  some  scholarships  were  given  to 
girls  studying  in  the  highest  classes  to  induce  them  to  stay 
longer  in  school,  and  the  remainder  were  offered  to  young  women 
who  would  join  a  class  of  female  teachers  to  be  formed  in  E.  B. 
Maganbhai's  Girls'  School. 

"  As  no  candidates  came  forward,  I  persuaded  some  of  my 
assistants  and  students  to  send  their  wives  to  form  this  class. 
The  few  women  who  thus  joined  this  class  were  exposed  to  the 
derision  of  the  people,  which  they  bravely  bore,  and  we  perse- 
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Tored.  I  was  iihen  Secretary  of  fhe^  Committed  ol  Hanagement 
^  the  school.  The  beginning  we  thus  made  of  a  clasfl  of  young 
<women  succeeded.  After  a  few  months  more  females  joined, 
find  the  Ahmedabad  Municipality  made  an  additional  grant  of 
rs.  60  for  the  salary  of  a  schoolmistress.  Mrs.  OUphant  indneel 
tiiie  daughter  of  a  sergeant  in  the  arsenal  to  take  up  the  new 
post.  She  taught  needlework,  and,  as  she  oould  speak  Hindo- 
Btani,  was  able  to  superintend  the  other  work  of  the  school. 

'*  At  this  stage  Mr.  Oliphant  was  transferred  to  Poona,  an! 
with  him  his  benevolent  wife,  the  good  Mrs.  Oliphant,  leiCfc 
Ahmedabad.  A  subscription  of  rs.  500  to  preserve  her  memory 
in  Ahmedabad  was  raised  by  her  naMve  admirers,  and  made 
over  to  the  Educational  Department  to  give  ftom  its  interest  0, 
prize  medal  with  her  name  on  it  to  the  girl  that  may  appear 
best  in  Maganbhai's  School  at  the  annual  examination.  I 
jegret  to  say  this  is  no  longer  done,  and  the  money  is  absorbod 
in  some  fund  of  which  I  hare  no  knowledge.  Mrs.  Oliphant 
.has  passed  to  the  other  world,  and  her  husband,  in  acknowled^ 
ment  of  the  memorial  fund,  sent  her  portrait  to  be  placed  in  the 
dschool  in  which  she  took  so  much  interest.  It  is  placed  there  as 
desired.     It  reminds  us  of  her  benevolenoe. 

''  Now  came  our  great  friend  Miss  Mary  Carpenter  to  advo^ 
cate  the  cause  of  female  education  in  India.  Ahmedabad  was 
^he  first  place  where  she  began  her  inquiries  and  commeneed 
her  endeavours^  We  showed  her  what  we  had  already  done. 
On  her  second  visit  to  India  she  brought  a  number  of  trained 
jschoolmistresses  with  her.  One  of  these^  Mies  Chamberlain^ 
was  sent  to  Ahmedabad  to  take  charge  of  £ao  Bahadur  Magan- 
bhai  School.  She  was  an  energetic  teadieic  and  of  a  genial 
disposition.  She  soon  became  popular*  The  Munid^  Ooom- 
missioners  had  unanimously  agreed  to  pay  her  salary  of  rs^  20i0 
per  month  from  the  Munidpal  Fuudi  but,  strange  to  say,  no 
reply  came  from  the  IRevenue  Commissioners  to  the  application 
ior  sanction  of  iheir  resolution  to  pay  her.  This  was  on^-of 
those  official  mysteries  which  not  ui^equently  .occur  in.  th& 
oountiy.  Miss  Chamberlain  sirffered  severely  because  hear  salai^ 
was  not  paid..  She  was  ioreed  to  l^ave  Ahmedabad  on  this 
account.    Fortunately  she  got  a  good  employment  at  Oalootta*  '- 
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*f  ShorOj  «f tes  this  event  Mias  Carpenter  prevailed  upon  th^ 
Bombay  Qovemment  to  take  up  the  work.  A  regular  Training 
.College  was  establiahed  at  Alunedabad  on  the  let  of  Decembei;!, 
rXS7l,  under  the  aupernaion  of  the  Director  of  Public  Inetruc^ 
tiouy  who  appointed  Miss  Hitohelli  a  competent  and  zealous 
teaohety  to  conduct  the  duties  of  Lady  Superintendent,  -  She 
had.  aa  assistant  under  her,  and  a  practising  school  where  the 
female  normal  scholars  oould  practically  learn  the  art  of  teaohr 
jng.  A  house  in  the  centre  o{  the  town  was  hired  for  the 
institution.  She  began  with  eight  students.  To  these  five  werp 
added  in  1872,  three  in  1873,  three  in  1874,  t^  in  1875,  seven 
in.  1876,  two  in  1877,  and  six  in  1878,  making  a  total  numbei: 
of  forty-four  female  normal  scholars.  Of  these  twenty-eight 
jbave  left  the  College,  and  there  remain  now  sixteen  students. 
Out  of  the  twenty-eight  that  have  lefd,  three  resigned,  two  died 
(one  of  cholera  and  one  of  fever),  three  being  found  unfit  were 
discharged,  and  twenty  have  obtained  employment  as  school* 
mistresses  or  as  assistant  teachers  in  girls'  schools  in  the  following 
towns : — Six  in  Ahmedabad,  one  in  Surat,  one  in  Broach,  t:vfO  i^ 
Bhuj,  one  in  Memudabad,  two  in  Yiramgam,  one  in  Dhollera, 
one  in  Jamhusar,  one  in  Dholka,  one  in  Pardi  (Surat  Zillah), 
one  in  Ankleshwar,  one  in  Nariad,  one  in  Dwarka  (Katty war). 

<<The  female  teachers  thus  sent  have  worked  remarkably 
well.  I  was  authorised  by  Mr.  Giles,  the  Educational  Inspector, 
to  state  that  the  schools  that  were  nearly  deserted  have  been 
filled  again  under  them.  People  show  confidence  in  them,  and 
do  not  take  away  their  daughters  so  soon  as  they  did  before. 
Xhe  result  proves  that  the  College  well  deserves  the  encourage* 
ment  given  to  it  by  private  individuals  and  by  the  State.  When 
it  was  first  opened  it  was  a  hired  building  which,  though  situated 
in  the  central  part  of  the  town,  was  in  other  respects  unsuitable; 
Xo.  remove  this  inconvenience  Bao  Bahadur  Becherdas  Ambaidas^ 
0;SX,  gave  rs.  10,000  for  erecting  a  school-house,  and  the 
fiovecnmentof-Bombi^gave  an  equal  sum.  The  Ahmedabad 
Municipality  purchased  a  site  at  an  expense  of  rs.  5,000  for  thia 
building.:  :  .  t 

(.  '  .*\  BeioocQ  the  building,  in  which  the  assembly  had  met  that 
4fry  waa  Gpmp]$4ed»  JnHaa  Mitchell  Tesign^^l  >er  poj^t  ^d  w^ 
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Weee^ed  bj  Miss  It.  'K  Gblkt,  4h^ 'present  ^inpirifllMAQiill. 
tThe  latter  is  wtoidig  here  witk^heaet'Ofod  eotil >fiir 'ibe  g)6^«ftf 
^e  institiitioii  orer  iMoti  she  fivesidefi.'  AUy^assuibeA  'b3r'B&. 
Sewashankair  Anbaimiii,  her  first  assisUUii^flheiuie  hiMght^tibb 
Cbllege  elassee  into  theix'  presetavt  etate  of  ^effieienc^.  <  '        " •   < ; 

^' After  the  ahore  xiarrati've  was'^ajflheol,  ecffine  o£  4b^ptA 
sreeited  in  street  4iQnes  tiro  stegs,  one  ol  •which  was  >newly  oeel^ 
T^ofled  by  Mr.  Jesingh.  Talakchand  f or  tkei  ootoaktti ;  the  MiMr 
'illustrated  the  life  of  a  poor  eoimtrj-peaeanlL  Abrst.  Sehneidir 
'^n  distributed  the  piizes.  -     ^ 

^  After  the  distribution  was  brer,  Mr.  Borr^dalte,  the  OoUeetir 
of  Ahmedabad,  observed  that  hevashigUy  pleased  -to' see* the 
sncoese  of  the  College,  and  that  the  munifiRietit  gift  ^memtiiened 
above  of  £ao  Bahadur  Becherdaa  was  quite  voluntaarily  offered, 
Witheiut  any  pressure  whatever  or  any  promisee  or>  hints  of  a 
reward.  £,  B.  Beeherdas  thanked  Mr.  Borradcdle  £i^  his  kisd 
IRStoarks,  and^Mrs.  Sbhneiderfeit  the  traable  she  hadiahen-m 
eoming  ov^  to  the  GoUege  and  distribntiag  the  prinsa.  CEka 
meeting  tlien  dispers^i^' 

MaBGO^AXSAM  BieSKRA)C'^ItKA2ITBj     > 


THE  EdYAIi  WEDDING. 
(By  A3f  Ikduk,) 


On  Tfauxadayi  March  13tb>  Friuoe  A:Nhiw,.Di;^  of  Gba^ 
naughty  third'  son  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queeft.  of  Sngland-  aii4 
Empress  of  India,  wae  united  to  Erineess  Louise  Margpnerite  of 
Oermany,  at  Windsor.  The  weather  was  aU  that  could  bii 
decdred;  the  eun  shone  in  fuM  '^lendour^  andiltfofifjiLouiridMl 
day  it-oentinued  to  be  delightfully  ^#.  Die. shops  at  Wtodao* 
were  dosed  in  honouv  of  the  oeoasioa,  and  tlte  wioh  <'towit  watf 
decorated  with  festoonsi  flags  and  bwrtuig.  £v^7yi?heRe  Wev^ 
seen  words  of  weloome  and  good  wishes  to  the  bvide^  and  eavly 
in  ihe  xnonBdng  all  Windsor  tamed  tont  io^  do  tououv  to*  tha 
oeoasionk    Though  the  marriaga  f^m^ssioniwiis  atmauiipedite 
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iam'&kBiC9(^U  for  St^Gb9drg^>Cha^l  «t  a.'qtoir^r  to  twd?«« 
tpebp^  &otn  iiie  neigliboiirhood  and-  from^iiobdoii  begftn  to*  £11 
li!PWdor  flB  joarly  as  eigkt  of^olqck  Befoow  ten  th»  tyromAm  of 
i(jUstle  Hill  as  well  aif/tbe  yaed  in  the  Oaa^e  untK^  ttoonged  miik 
people,  who  eheerfally  witfasto^xi'  the'  keen&ess  saoA  fury  of  the 
3if  broh  winda^*^«hiTeri&^  l>ut  deterxmned^-to  do  hotnaige  to  theur 
flover^igQ  Lady  and  her  dietiagoitthed  gaestB  aad  to>  welcome 
iibe  brikle. .  The  patieiice  ^  the  people  was  at  length  rowar^Mk 
About  fifteen  minutes  afte^  the^  appointed  tiihe  the  ^ocessioa 
began  to  leave  the  state  entrance  of  theC)a«tley  slowly  proeeedii^ 
l^tpoujg^  the  Oastle  gromids  and  eeming  out  at  George  lY.'s 
^ke — down  0a8tl^  ^ill  and  through  Henxy  YIII/s  gate,  amved 
al  St.  Oeorge's  ChapeL 

The  first  part  of  the  procession  was  composed  of  12  state 
oairiages  containing  the  royal  family  and  the  disUngaished 
^ests.  The  first  five' carriages  passed  without  attracting  mu<^ 
notice  7  in  the  sixth  were  tl^  Maharaja  Daleep  Singh  aad  ih^ 
ICciharaneei  resplesodent  in  cloth  of  gold.  l^en  eame  the 
amiable  Duchess  of  Teck,  who  acknowledged*  thes  greeting  dt 
the  crowd  with  smiles  and  &squent  bowEu  The  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh  came  next,  looking  grave  and  thoughtful,  aoknow^- 
ledging  the  cheers  of  the  people  with  a-stately  inclination  every 
BOW  and  then.  The  last  carriage  but  one  contained  a  most 
interesting  group-rt^  Jt^^a^tiful  PiainqeBs  <)f .  Wales  with  four  of 
her  diildren*  The  Princess  looking  radiant — smiling  and 
chatting  with  her  children  whose  fresh  rosy  young  faces  beaming 
with  happiness  seemed  full  of  love  and  affection  to  their 
sfb^er-^-present^  a  most  picturesque  and  interesting  sight. 
d^he  enthusiastio  cdieeting  and  waving  of  hats  and  handkercUef^ 
%  the  people,  her  graoeM  and  friendly  bows,  were  enough  to 
(AoW  that  the  people  loved  the  EVincess  dearly  and  that  she 
kittew  it  ttd  Was  justly  proud  of  it  This  part  of  the  proeession 
WAS' loosed  by  fteOown  Prijaoees  of  Oermi^y,  our  Princesa 
Boyalj  Md  the  King  aad  Queen  of  the  BelgisAs. 
jT  lAfter  «bout  a  qtM^ep^of-aa-*houir  had  elapsed  the  second 
fitetof  tbe {»Hx>dssion  left 4^  GiUtl^-  It  eonsisted  of  only  three 
<ai^HageAi  The  fitst  two  passed  unnoticed,  but  when  the  third 
eitote  in :  sight  the  Eton  bc^i  i^o  had  mustetad  strong  iu  ^^., 
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Oasfle  groirnd^  Bent  f<»rtb  a>4ea{exiing  sbout^  and  wfthtbeb  hato 
Yfaying  over  Iheir  heads  they  ran  ^gi^iAhthe  carria^  to  <die 
Qastle  ^ate*  The  peio^e  as  the  carriage  slowly  passed  ihenl 
shouted  and  i^eered  till  Usej  wete  literally  hoar8e«>-^the  male' 
portion  wSrTed  their  hats  frantically,  fte  ftmale  pofrtion  ixsad 
their  handkerdiiefs  most  energetically^— everybody  shbntin^ 
d<esperately  and  gesticnlatingmost  vehemently — pushing  forward 
with  intense  anxiety  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  august  personage 
in;  the  oarriage  drawn  by  fonr  snow  le^hite  ponies.  This  angust 
ipersonage  was  a  lady  of  a  most  dignified  appearance^  ^hese 
face  the  Britons  love  so  well  to  see  and  whom  they  delight  to 
welcome  amongst  them.  This  was  the  revered  and  beloved 
Queen  of  England  and  Empress  of  Hindoostan,  to  honour  whont 
the  people  were  so  eagerly  vying  with  each  other.  Happy  the 
Sovereign  who  could  command  such  enthusiastic  love  cmd  such ' 
deep  devotion  from  her  people.  Thrice  happy  the  Sovereign 
who  could  feel  that  she  is  deserving  of  such  love  and  such 
devotion  from  her  people.  With  her  Majesty  were  Princess 
Beatrice  and  Prince  Albert  Victor  of  Wales,  who  seemed  pleased 
and  gratified  with  the  enthusiastic  reception  which  was  giveti 
by  the  people  to  their  Queen. 

Tho  quiet  that  followed  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  s€M)I1 
the  third  part  of  the  beautiful  pageant  came  on,  comx>08ed  of 
four  carriages,  the  last  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  bridegroont 
and  his  two  royal  brothers — the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh— as  his  supporters.  The  Duke  of  Oonnaught  looked ' 
grave  but  supremely  happy — as  well  he  might-*and  reeeived  the 
cheering  of  the  people  with  grave  and  dignified  courtesy.  His 
royal  brothers  seemed  to  enjoy  the  whole  thing  thoroughly, 
chatting  pleasantly  and  smiling  all  the  way. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  procession  was  the ' 
last^  which  also  consisted  of  four  carriages,  the  last  of  which 
bore  the  bride.    The  anziety  to  see  the  bride  was  intense,  and 
when  the  carriage  becuing  her  came  in  sight  the  shout  of  welcome  - 
which  the  Eton  boys  started  was,  if  possiUe,  louder  than  when 
they  greeted  her  Majesty.     The  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  reached 
a  culminating  point  as  the  alternately  paling  and  blushing  faoe  ' 
of  the  bride  oame  in  sight.     The  Eton  boys  shouted  welcome ' 
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and'  9tti  "with  her^  cavn&g^  «&d  the  p^n^le  seemdd  to  liave 
^litered  iota  &  wager  ^wiitii  each  other  as*  to  Who  oeuld  &hoat 
kiadest'  aad  cbder^Aost  Instilj.  The  umety  of'  the  ladiea  was 
intonBe-^^heeiiithusiianiiof  the  ma^  poirtien  of  the  06rowd>'was 
tm^undedi ,  Tbe  lovely  bride,  fironn  whose  Ikce  tiie*  veil  had 
been  drawn  aKide/veesied  to  be  zxmch  affected,  for  her  recepthn 
was  of  the  iXkoei;-fiaiteiriiig  Hnd.  She  looked  down  and  bowed 
eovKtimEal^^  and  hisr  confaaioa  seemed  to  render  her  more 
sitereetuig./  Her  young  face  is  stamped  with  innocence  'and 
fiinqilieil^/and  iljs  expreBsion  is  aweetly  pleasant.  She  passed 
on  amid  th^  fervent  good  wishes  and  heartfelt  prayers  for  her 
happiness  ifom  tike  people  with  whom  she  has  come  to  make  her 
homey  and' whose  hearts  she  seems  already  to  hareoi^tivated* 

At;  tiie  expiration  of  about  half-an*honr  the  ^gvaxOt  in,  the 
Long  Walk  announced  to  the  peoj^e  of  Windsor  flxat  frmoess 
Juonise'  Margnentcf  of  Germany  had  become  the  Duchess  of 
OonnanghL  Soon  after  tiie  procession  left  St.  Gheorge's  Ohapel 
4End  retiimed  to  the  Castle,  the  newly  married  oonple  riding  in 
&e  same  oocrtage  and  looking  radiant  with  joy  and  happiness, 
lib  orders  was  preservefi  in  the  return  of  the  procession,  but  4A 
the  royal  personages  were  recognised  ihey  received  homfige  frcm 
date  people,  WhO)  spite  of  the  bitterness  of  the  weather,  yet  kept 
their  ground. 

AU  day  Windsor  continued  to  be  gay,  and  1h.e  people,  afber 
ajdiusing  themselves  for  a  few  hours,  again  assembled  at  about 
fiour  in  the  Long  Walk  to  have  a  last  look  at  Ihe  bride  and 
bridegroom  on  their  way  to  Claremont,  where  they  were  4acb- 
nounced  to  take  up  their  residence  temporaxily.  At  «bont  a 
quarter  to  five,  escorted  by  the  Boyal  Horse  Guards,  and  riding 
in  an  open  carriage,  they  entered  the  Park  and  slowly,  rode  past 
ihe  people  who  had  thronged  on  each  side  of  the  Long  Walk. 
Xhe  same  scene  of  cheering  was  re-enacted.  The  bride  seemed 
teere  at  her  ease  wi<h  her  husband  by  her  side,  and  bridegroom 
aeemed  proud  of  his  wife  and  pleased  with  the  welcome  given 
io>>her  *by  the^  people.  Joyfully  they  went  on  their  way,  and  if 
ierevy  outward  fdgn  is  to  be  a  criterion  of  their  future,  the  Duke 
and  Duohesd  of  Ccgmaught  will  huve  a  life  of  uiidouded  futnve 
and  undisturbed  happiness*  I^  D«  Dayab.  . 
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tranelated  from  the  Tamil,  of  a  Hiildti  GiEHBte  Qi^6^  fidiot^  IM^. 
T^ngtlmld,  call6d'i;li^  ffiiida  BaHeka  ^ataealtt.  A'sii^eM^g  Wai^ 
held  6ii  the  ^4th  amii^ei^dty  (tf  tie  school;' '!J»t&  JttJjr,  1»W8>; 
pjrefidded -oyei^^hif  Mr.  V.  Soboflh^  M^odeliai-,' Wh^h  the  ohildi*€«i 
Were'extftained  atid'tlie  i^^i^wa'd'iffead.  The  soKoorrt  fflftinly 
«tippiOHed'hy  6bBtHbiitieiis  >6f  iiativ^  gfentleta^tt'  at  the  l^taii&tif 
a«d*  by  the  grant  la  'iaid  of  i^  Mysore  'Govemnieflt.  =  R  ib-" 
BrfWiaged  by  tf  bod^  ^f  *r4iatees.  In  Jufy,  1«77,  «hero'^e*e  134' 
^pils,  and  64  had  since  jdiiied,'  but  isom&  hsA  Utb  ok  htmug' 
«oiaipfleted  their  com^e,  others 'had  temmeA  'h^ti  the  stfitioii 
ftom  various  teasoiiB.  There  is  a  headmaster,  With  fimr 
fiH^istants,  amd  a  wonian  to  teach  needle wofk  (whidi  included-' 
ctttting  (>lit,  making  and  mending).  A  pri^e  hfts  be^n  founded* 
in  honour  of  the  late  Gorindarajoo  Pilly,  Esq.,  who  establish^' 
the  Bcfhool,  ^ieh  k  awarded  tb  the  beet  pttpil.  This  year  ifwaa 
won  by  Somamtnal,  and  the  ^vize  giveli  wad  a  Tamil  bo<*  caUiecI 
**Ftftharthagoo!!iadhitithafmaiiey,'"  that  iff,  a  bodk  treating  of 
llienses  atid  prbp^iesT  of  houi^ehold  eatables.  The  (%£latmate 
said  that  it  gave  Mm  great  pleasure  to  observe  the  success  df 
th^  school,  as  ptoted  by  the  examinBition  held  that  day, — adding; 
«^I  th«iilk  the  tea^jheips  for  thdir  zeal  in  impairing  insts^ction^ 
bM  the  thisteefii  f^  their  effieitot  maneigeme^nt  of  the  2^airs  ot 
the  school."  '     - 

Since  the  aboVe  meeting*  was  heM  the  school  was  ins|iiebtdd{ 
Jftnuary  iJ6  of  this  yeat,  by  Mf.  V.  0:  Moonesawmy  Moed^Ai^ 
acoompdnied  by  lEi  member  of  the  Local  Committee  df  the 
Niktional  Indian  Association.  The  pupils  acquitted  themcf^v^ 
V«ry  well,  iindl^e  schooMs  desci^bed  as  a  v^  fine  epecimen  ^ 
a  Bindu  Qkls'  <S<^hooL    '«Th0  aeoutato  and  i^aAy  asomWB  ie 
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osriqtiestionB  givon  b  j  the  {>upi]d  and  their  intelligent  lo6k  highly  - 
pleased  ns;   qnotatioiie  were  readily  given,  and  meanings  of 
passages  correctly  rendered.'^     Only  71  girls  w^re  present  oil, 
tJbe  day  of  ini^otion  as  against  167  on  the  roUs,  the  large  pro- 
portion of  absepit^  V^tillg  ^platfie^.  by  its  jbanong  been  the; 
"marriage  season,"  on  account  of  which  several  girls  and  one.; 
teacher  were  away  on  leave.     The  first  dass,  consisting  of  seven 
f^d&,  W€ore  exaodned  in  the  History  of  I^dia^a  book  on  ooohery, 
Qeogmphy  of  India^  arithmetic,  grammea^,  reeding  of  parose  an^ 
ppetry,.  njeedlffwork,  smging,  &c. 

The  Hegimentajl  Qi^if  Bohool  at^B^^g^lorff  was.  also  inspected, 
by  l^e  same  gentlemen.  The  number  of  pupils  had  decreased 
owing  to  the  departure  of  the  36th  Madras  Native  Infantry  to 
the  frontier.  Xelugn-  and  Taznil  are  hpHi  taught  in  this  school. 
T^  gids  were,  found  to  be  generally  intelligCAt  '^  and  smart  ixL 
Urnxi  anewevsJ'  They,  weve  tairly  advanoed  in  needlework.. 
3Boe  is.  the.sehool  whioh  we  have  before  given  an  aooount  ofx, 
fiimded  by  H.  A{^anhoo  .Pillay,  Esq. 

.  Mr.  Y«  0.  Hopsesawmy  Koodelior  has  aej^i  u&  a  Teluga  book 
oidBed  **  Sii  £ala  £^allo]ini^"  suited  for  home  and  school  r^ading^ 
fer  wemea  and  girls.  It  has  be^i  adapted  and  translated 
item  the  Tamil  by  Mr.  P.  Jiyar  Suri,  Head  Master  of  the  Oirla' 
Sotkocil,  36th£egiment  Native  Infantry,  Bangalore.  The  .book 
haaobden  issued  chiefly  fo£  use  as  a  dass  book  in  towns  where. 
IMblgu  ia  the  osdinary  language.  We  can  only  judge  of  it  fromt 
fM  titles  of  the  ehapters,  which  ace  i^  English,  but  Madx&» 
ne^apapera  describe' it  as  instructive  as  well  as  amusing,  and  aa 
likely  to  su^fy  the  .great,  want  that  exists  as.  to  suitable  reading 
books  f  j9r  giela.  The  contents  are  divided  into,  three  parts.  The 
&ist  aoijitauaa  short  lesson^  on  various  virtmeS)  the  second  is  on ! 
Hke  adynntagesiof  education,  the  third  on  the  position  of  women^ ' 
The  titles  of  some  of  the  chapters  make  one  wish  to  leaarn  how 
ib!S^siiil)^eeits.9iEe  Rented*  Eor  instanoe,-^jS^  an  educated  woman 
Utkmtai'k^ffni^i  Tkf  ignorant  lootmm  Uam^  ^  hok  ;  Thehi^igry^, 
4ifA9n  piu0fiMl  h^j  (g^k  requesting  thw  hmbmd9  to  teach  the^^: 
JSsAiN^  ^  fofh^it)  ^  other  i^n  his  ow»  reiigm  /  M^r&y  and  lomg. 
ctim^imka^m^dfi  3rh$,moridis<kdtflim.;.  !Phe,whaUworfd/omut 
0m^imil^4^S^^$toJ  Xhe.t»aden^o£  th^  bi90l(HBeeiBs.to.be^^ry  ; 
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gfood.    We  aaro  vequeflted'tor  iiQi€nin>ii  liiflit  lir  okn  lior  i^opplxiid  hjT 
Bx.  y .  O,  MoonesaTvimy  Moodelnur, '  libtaiaftit  fH  tiijd  BaagdbMi 

ISteraty  Unioiu '^    >•     •      -   •''  '...,.'■-        .:.v-.!-. 

-   We haye r^eived^  too Idte  for pMtent' notme/tiio Bepcafle «# 

Piiblie  InstroetiosL  for  Mysore  and  Ooorg  for  1^876^-18^77 

1677-1878.  ..'.,• 


HI6T0BT  OF  THE  PAB8EES. 


.  We  have  alreadj  bxiefij  referred  to  a  book  caUed  tib^e  J*ar$e$. 
JPrakaah,  by  Mr.  Bomaajee  Byramjee  PateUi  but  ob  the  luntoxf. 
of  that  community  ia  not  widely  known  in  England,  we  6haUL> 
now^print  a  portion  of  the  preface  of  this  work,  whiqh.  gives  a. 
succinct  sketch  of  their  growth.  The  Parsees  of  the  -gapme^, 
day  are  descended  from,  a  small  band  of  Persian  fugitives,  who, 
to  escape  from  ''oppression  and  religioua  persecution  at  tli0» 
hands  of  their  Mahomedan  conquerors,"  landed  in  the'  eighth, 
c^ntuiy  at  Sai^jan,  in  Western  India.  Some  of  the  bandl. 
remained  for. a  long  time'  at  Sanjan  cultivating,  the  soil,  o^L^ra^ 
diapersed  in  knots  over  the  whole  of  Gujarat.  JBven  ,in  i^he ' 
tenth  century  many  had  become  thriving  traders  at  Gambaj  iSfid . 
elsewhere.  Among  the  jilaces  at  which  they  established  ihemr . 
selves  was  Nowearee,  which  since  the  year  1142  has  been. tha: 
chief  seat  of  the  orthodox  priesthood  of  the  Parseas.  It  waai 
then  a  feudal  village  under  the  Delhi  Moguls,  but  notwithstand-ti 
isg  religious  di£^Qrenoes  the  Parseea  were  entrusted  wiAh  that 
collection  of  the  vUUage  revenues  for  the  Q-overnment.  ^  •     . 

''  About  1800  A.O.  we  find  the  Parsees  of  Broach  riaing'antc^^' 
importance  as  large  landholders  and  oultivatooto^,  and  the^ereetioii ' 
at  this  place  of  towers  of  silence  test^es  to  the  inoretuM  td  theui^ 
nUimbers.  But  the  mercantile  spirit  of  tiie  Parsees  does  tiat) 
B^Hsm  to  have  had  such  a  rich  field  of  opetfttion  as.  at  SolsMil 
from  the  Idth  to  the  18th  century.  Instead  of  tre8ttieting/them«) 
selves  to  cultivation  tiiey  now  took  to  tlbeuiiiefiil.artsy  and'foUowedd 
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lnukteiSa '  >  ISiio  Buioli^  tiu^  ArnuHlkii,  Imd  tba  PaiittguQfie  miuf^ 
ehants  who  traded  with  Siirat  always  found  truatiyifiBendB^atkd 
e»-^mml(»rs  amongt  ithe*  FtaJoeesL  Olhe  idSFoni  of  Bndsh  meiv 
<ftnats  undeirtheK  United  Bafit  indki  Oompaay  gaTO  a  siirang 
hnpetUB  to  Parsee  enterprise,  and  we  find  that  some,  of  ^the 
leading  Parsees  of  Surat  not  only  advanced  moneys  for  tho 
purposes  of  trade,  but  one  of  them  in  1660  proceeded  on  a 
adssion  to  the  Great  Mogul  at  Delhi,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
{or  the  Company's  President  the  privilege  of  establishing  a 
&otor7  at  Surat.  It  was  no  doubt  through  the  stiimch  assistance 
and  the  influence  of  the  Parsees  that  the  Company's  servants 
eventually  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  and  obstruc- 
tioiiiB  which  the  Mahomedan  GoTemors  of  Surat  frequently 
nked.  In  1760  it  was  a  Parsee  who,  in  eonoert  with  a  Mogid 
officer,  procured  a  'flrman^  from  the  Court  of  Delhi,  granting 
ih&  custody  of  l^e  castle  and  the  chieirge  of  the  admiralfy  at 
Sorafr  to  the  President  of  the  East  India  Company. 
,  "The  intimate  contact  thus  brought  stbout  between  the 
Bi^itish  and  the  Parsees  had  naturally  the  most  desirable  effects 
<m  the  latter.  In  1724  the  President  of  the  Bast  India  Com- 
plEUiy  had  pecuniary  diflerehces  with  his  Parsee  brokers  at  Surat 
and  had  got  two  of  them  imprisoned  through  the  assistance  of 
the  Nawa^  of  Surat.  Failing  to  find  redress  in  Bombay,  one  o£ 
tfaem  made  the  bold  attempt  to  cross  the  seas,  and,  personally 
appealing  to  the  Couirt  of  Directors  in  London,  succeeded  in 
getting  the  orders  of  the  Presidcott  reversed  and  had  the  appeal 
decided  in  his  favour  for  over  five  lacs  of  rupees.  It  seems  this 
was  the  first  instance  of  a  Parsee  going  to  England  to  obtain 
Ms  rights  and  to  seek  justice  by  constitutional  means  even  at 
ihe  hazard  of  a  six  monlhs'  voyage  to  an  unknown  land.  Burat 
however  had  to  yield  its  commercial  importance  to  Bombay,  and 
Barsee 'setders  were  drawn  to  the  latter  as  early  as  1640  ajo^ 
While  at  Bvsret  sevea^  Parsees  were  oonneeted  in  trade  with  the 
£l»tuguesej  and  hence  they  easily  suoceeded  in  obtaining  cooiiH 
dMDtial  enjoyment  under  the  Portuguese  ■  Government  afe 
Bombay^  When  the  island  became' a  British  possession  in  166^ 
w»  again -find  tha  Patsees  {xrominent  amongst  the  eommissariai^ 
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hud  to  orail  itaelf  of  <ihe  Msistww.of  %  ]Pam^  3)2i^«»14pr  ini 
^cmKt»aGlinfrth!9,fin^4ook|ra>d  at£o^^  t.  .!. 

»  ^'As  the.  pEriuaipiJ.Beapoit:9lW0f teen  Ind^ftr  BQ9i^y -bf^ 
tttfbrded  p^ii^r  adTantogee  for, the  dev^^pme^^  of  oQmmeseiii: 
and  diuring  the  last  125  jeara  the.  Ffu^es  ,lmsF^  pfiomin^ptibr 
taken  the  leading  part.  To  the  shores  of  Ohina  they  were  th«r 
ftrst  to  migrate  in  search  of  wealth  in  1756  ;  and  for  more  thail 
a  hundred  years  Parsee  firms  hare  been  carrying  on  a  thriving^ 
trade  in  Canton,  Makao,  Hongkong  ^nd  Shanghai  With 
Bengal,  Pegn,  Eangoon,  Madras  and  the  Malabar  Coast. the^p 
BkfBO  began  to  trade  in  rice,  timber  and  grocereis  from  an  eavljt 
date.  Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Britidh  they  soon  ext6nde& 
their  trade  with  England  in  cotton,  piece  goods  andother  staples^ 
Vrom  the  year  1803.  we  find  Parsee  lousrchants  libera%  oontil^ 
buting  to  subscription  funds  raised  ih  EnglaMl;  as  in  ti»A 
memorial  fund;  of  William  Pitt,  the  testimonial  toPr.  Jenner, 
the  well-known  discoverer,  and  propagator  of  yaccination,  thA 
London  Patriotic  Fund  of  1804,  the  Marquis  of  Comwallia 
Memorial  Fund  of  1806,  and  the  London  Hospital  Fund  of 
1808.  Coming  to  our  own  times,  it  is  needless  to  enter  into  a 
description  of  the  way  in  which,  during  the  lastfifby  years,  thej^ 
have  always  stood  forward  in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity 
or  to  dilate  on  the  aptU;ade  which  they  have  shown  for  the 
mechanical  arts  and  the  spinning  and  weaving  industries  o£ 
Bombay." 

Mr.  B.  B.  Patell's  book  is  written  in  Gujerathi,  and  givea 
full  details  of  the  history  of  the  Parsees,  filling  up  the  outlina 
o£  the  preface^  .  Ha  ehowe  under  what^  vioissijtades^  in  >tiie  didst 
(>f  Hindu  polytbeiam,  they  pnesttvedi  thfdi}  monotheistic  intiai 
and  dung  to  theur  ancient  rites,  and  how,  through  oombiiiatiiiiU 
and  by  adoptmg  ''  the  polioy  of  con^womiM  and  mttaal  tfd^Mr 
tibn,"  tibey. became  trusted  by  Hinda  £a}ahs^ Mogul. J^nmh^ 
Ae  Mahrtttta  Peshwaa  and  "thej  Britiah  GoFemmeaii^  Umg.oib 
tflinns  «tf '  peace  and.  usdliy  with  alL  Thd;nfitikmal  chaxaoleriiitiai 
of  thft  Sacsees  sore  said  to  be  '^dawout  hoyaU^f,  losaof  tcitth-foii: 
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fti«y'«fr*'««ifl  a  miaSk  h^&f  a»  to  nttiibew,  'bttt  they  hfevB  twM^vect 
t^MAteVac^r  Anctki<tifitfy'  a'  ]^ofi^<jft  ^  HiemseWes  $b  Bombay 
1f4kioh  is  iMrit(tt$M8  aead  r^ttiai^keEMe.  ''  UttiB  \FaH^  Prak^h  14 
dedicated  to  f^  Bicbai!^  T^tnple,  tbe  Oovertrdr'of  Bothbay;  ^'iii 
gWteftd  feebgnittan  of  hU  genuiiie  sym^hy  for  the  feooial, 
iS^i^lkMxL^  -and  poMc^  adVancerfl^l)  of  iihe  Pawees.^  Th^ 
B^ttibay  Ob'vtottikient  haVe  otderefd  100  copie«  of  tte  work. 


A  meeting  of  the  ISTational  Indian  Association  was  held 
at  1  Adam  Street^  Adelphi,  on  Thursday  evening,  March  lZt\\, 
whea  a  p^er  was  read  by  E.  V^nsittart  Neale,  Esq.,  M.A,  o» 
$ome  suggestions  for  applying  Co-^pesative  machinery  sa  n 
loeans  of  enabling  the  Indian  cultivators  to  .rescue  themselves 
fipom  money  lenders.  The  chair  ^as  taken  by  Hodgson  T!rat<v 
Esq. ;  a  letter  on  the  subject  by  Miss  Florence  Nightingale 
iras  read,  and  an  interesting  discussion  followed  the  papet* 
We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  postpone  a  report  of  the  meeting 
till  next  month. 


INDIAN    INTELLIGENCE. 


«  it  -nemmem^jkfAB^  Ittsi  suMitk  tisat  Mis0  Kadambini  Bose  haA 
IpfaMdd  itt  ili^  Matritmlation  Ezamiaatldn  of  the  TJnireifixfy  of 
Oatettttai  Ur.  Av  W.  Qrofft^  Dit^ector  of  Fablle  In«tvuotloii^ 
irti«b»  inton^st  4n  the  advaaee  of  women's' edueatkm  us  so  wdl 
TokmrBj'  hasf  tal^Mi  «pecuil  iiMe^  of  Miss*  E^  Boss's  daeoem.  H6 
luiftjooottuumdal^  and  HheLientj^GoverBorhaBBaiiclionedy  tlM 
«Mitlaii  Off  ^  epeoMf  Jumbr  2nd  Orade  fidieltadiip  of  the  vain* 
M^fBJ  M  a^caonA  fUr  ti«r  benefit,  «6  be  tinabto  HM^a  period  of 
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%wo  years,  provided  Ae  continues  her  studies  in  liotne  iustltUr 
tion  apiproved  by  the  Director.  The  Lieut.-GoT^mor  has,  it 
agreexngf  to  the  reeozumendation,  authorised  Mr.  Oroffc  to  award 
io  Misfi  K.  Bose  a  present  of  books  to  the  value  of  rs.  50.  VbiM 
oeeasiou  is  described  as  the  first  ou  which  a  youlig  native  lady 
has  passed  any  University  Examination,  but  it  will  be  rem^m- 
jbered  that  Miss  Chandra  Mukhi  Bose  passed  an  examination  eqni^ 
valent  to  the  XJniversily  Examination  in  1^77,'  only  at  that  time 
the  rules  for  admitting  ladies  had  not  been  made,  so  she  was 
not  examined  formally.  Mr.  Crofb  has  also  proposed  ihat 
three  Junior  Scholarships  ^i  1st,  2nd  and  8rd  Griade  shaU  h(Q 
permanently  established  in  connection  with  Ihe  Matriculation 
Examination  for  women  candidates  on  the  same  terms  as  th&t 
awarded  to  Miss  E.  Bose.  This  proposal  has  been  sanctioned 
4y  the  Lieut.'*Govertfor. 

jthe  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Mahomedan  Literaijf 
Society  took  place  at  the  Town  Hall,  Calcutta,  on  Feb.  11,  and 
about  1,500  persons  were  present,  including  the  Viceroy  and 
the  Lieutenant-Qovemor.  The  phonograph,  the  telephone  and 
the  microphone  were  among  the  objects  of  scientific  interest 
exhibited,  and  a  number  of  chemical  experiments  were  showiia 
..Good  music  was  provided,  and  altogether  the  efforts  of  Moulvi 
Abdool  Latif  Khan  Bahadur  for  the  entertainment  of  the  guesta 
were  as  usual  most  successfuL 

A  vexy  interesting  meeting  was  held  at  the  end  of  Janxuoy 
at  the  house  of  Babu  Debendra  Nath  Tagore,  Calcutta,  in  honoctr 
of  the  memory  of  Bajah  Bammohun  Boy*  A  number  of  those 
who  yeneraied  this  great  reformer  attended,  and  amongst  :them 
an  old  man  of  80,  one  of  his  earliest  followers,  Ananda  Ejrishna 
Bosei.wbo  had  copied  .the  Bajah's  tranriationfl  of  the  Yedanta 
l^oce.tl^ey  were  sent  to  paress*  Babu  Nqjendra  :Nath  Ohaiktez}i| 
in  a  long  a^  eloquent  spe^Kh,  described  **  almost-  all  the  good 
works  of  the  Bajah,  his  unwearied  labours  in  the  oaaseitof 
Awversal  r^Ugian,  Jua  ises^arehes  into  the  Biadu  fihaatmsyi  his 
fiti^diea  in  jQie  aitcii^nt  and.  modam.langttageB^  biSi  atneniMvai 
^eapertions  on  behidf  of  jiigh  fki^sh  eduQaliQa»  his  .untieing  pec^f 
:Aevew%QetQ.9U]fia^9S  thd  8ilttee^.hiaJ3iagie-^andad.combalis  witb 
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ap^ix^^eri^  q{pt;et^arj  assail^ixts,  his  attempis  to  £6nn  a  Bengali 
I^ratrvre^,  AH.tiiese  wero  4e8Gribed  in  glowing  and  thrilUng 
t^J^f  The  amnming  up  of  his  speech  was  particiUarly  touching* 
^4]  eloquent.  BaJbu  Bajnarain  Bose,  the  president  of  the  Adi 
Br^^hmo  Samaj,  was  the  next  speaker*  He  related  niaQy  inter-^ 
eating  aneedotes  ahout  the  Bajah.  Some  of  these  anecdotes  her 
gathered  from  his,  late  father,  who  was  himself^ a  disciple  andi 
(x^l^djutor  of  the  Bajah.''.  A  new  song^  composed  fox  the  Qcea? 
9ion  bj  a  blind  man,  was  performed,  and  also  a  song  of'  th0 
B^'ah's.  At  the  dose  of  the  meeting  <'  the  audience  proceeded 
to  the  hallrof  the  Adi  Brahmo  Samaj,  the  veocyhouse  of  prayer 
built  by  the  Bajah,  and  there  the  whole  assembly  stood  up  and 
sang  with  one  voice  the  celebrated  hymn  *  Ja^adeha^  JayadebUi^, 
after  which  the  assembly  dispersed." 

Babu  K.  N.  Ohatterjee,  of  Qxistea^  Baraaet,  who  is  now  an 
Executive  Engineer  in  the  Indore  State,  has  made  over  to  the 
Bengal  Gk)vemment  the  sum  of  rs.  15,000  in  Government  Secu- 
rities, the  income  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  assisting  the  poor 
boys  of  his  native  place,  Baraset,  to  pursue  their  studies,  the 
balance  being  for  the  Baraset  government  Dispensary.  Thq 
Lieutenant-Governor  has  publicly  acknowledged  this  gentleman's 
liberality  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  has  given  permission 
to  the  boys  holding  the  scholarships  to  pay  only  half  fees  at  any 
Government  College,  under  certain  regulations. 

Bao  Bahadur  Dadoba  Pandurang,  who  has  worked  much  in 
eosmeotion  with  the  Education  Department  at  Bombay,  has 
i^eceived  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  a  copy  of  a  new 
and  splendid  edition  in  six  volumes  of  an  erudite  work  of  Sans- 
krit philQlogy>  in  recognition  of  his  learning  and  philologicaL 
acquirements. 

Mjt.  M»  M.  Kunte,  of  Poona,  editor  of  the  Shaddarmna 
Chinianika,  or  Studies  in  Indian  Philosophy,^  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Elphinstone  College,, 
Bombay. 

Education  for  girls  is  making'  progress  in  Kuch  Behar, 
IbMre  are  now  43  girls^  sehools  in  that  small  State  and  its  terri- 
tories, the  establishment  of  which  is^  greatly  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  Baba  £ashi  £antu  Mookerji,  Superintendeht  of 
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Edaoatioa.  In  1671^  ythm  lie  received  i&i  e^^6mikmtot,  '^. 
total  numjber  of  isobools  (boys*  ftiid  girls')  irw.  only  41,  jwiieireia 
3M>w  theie  are  &60k  In  ihe  Eduealioa  Bepoit  for  •  Kncli  B^hai^ 
it  is  stated  that  ^*  the  marked  ptogreea  ijehich  ediioation  has  imadQ 
and  is  making  in  the  State  ^  one  of  the  moat  satisfaotei^ 
evidences  oi  suececHSiM  adminurtrliitidny  *  i^  ^  and  the  yvo* 
frees,  more  eBpeo],aUy.in,femal^  eduoAia(»i»  is  most  remarkable.  . 

fier  H^ness  tiie  Frinoess  of  Tanjato  han  signified  her  in- 
iention  of  bonding  a  acholanhip  for  Indian  girls*  4n  memory  of 
her  late  Boyal  Highness  the  Princess  Aliqe.  .    ^  j 

In  the  Oakintta  Fine  Arts  Exhibition,  His  Exo^tomy  &• 
Viceroy's  prize  (op^  to  all  competiton^  provided  that  in  the  casd 
«f  a  work  by  a  professional  artist  it  should  hare  been  painted  in 
India  and  should  represent  an  Indian  subject)  has  been  awarded 
to  Pestonjee  Bomanjee.  Several  other  native  artists  obtained 
prizeH.  That  ofiered  by  Mahlirija  D.  M.  Tagore  for  the  best 
£gure  subject  in  oils  by  a  native  of  indis;  was  won  by  Bamapoda 
Banerjea;  theMab^r^ja.of  BurdVan's,  by  !M^teelal  Pal  ;  that  of 
the  Mah^r£ja  of  Yizianagram  by  Banga  Sawmy  Piljay.  O their 
Indian  artists  obtained  honourable  mention. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  Oriental  ^eminary^ 
Calcutta,  took  place  February  15  th,  the  Lieut  .-Governor  presiding. 
This  school  has  existed  48  years,  and.  numbers  489  pupils.  An 
4^peal  has  been  made  lor  a  building  fttnd,  as  the  present  ^premnes 
are  hired.  The  Maharaai  Shorut  Sunderi  Dabi,  of  Patiah,  hnf 
fliibscribed  liberally^  as  well  as  the  Maharani  Sumomoye. 


It  has  been  decided  by  the  Gilchrist  trustees  that  the  Matri-. 
'Oulation  Ezaminatioii  ef  .the  XXniversity  of  Londdtn  shall  hence* 
forth  be  that  for  the  Indian  scholarships.  As  the  successful 
eandidates  will  thus  be  able  to  enter  at  once  upon  their  studies 
4>n  coming  to  London,  the  trustees  have  determined  to  shorten 
Ihe  tenure  of  the  scholarships  to  four  years. 


PERSONAL    INTELLIGENCE. 


.  Mr.  E«  P.  Frepchman,  of  Bojmb^y,  ||a«s^d4Il  the  late  Exami« 
nation  for  the  Indian  Medical  Service,  and  has  proceeded  to^ 
IS'etley  Hospital. 
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it  house  ih  the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh,  would  be  glad  to  take  in  TWO 
BOARBBItS  tot  the  Winter  Session,  'beginning  in  November  next. 
Ti^'H6u86  is  about  a  mile  abd  a  half  ^m  the  Univendty.  Terms  aVmt 
^P^ffbf  Q;uiuea§  for  the  OpUi^e  Seasio^  *oi  ^y^  months  fspvou  J^oyemb^r 
to  March,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  in  same  proportion.  These 
t^8  would  include  general  superintendence  and  aavice  as  to  studies^ 
%^t  not  special  tuition,  for^hi^hi  if  defiured^  a  apeckd  acranfement  cbtdd 

•^  JPtesMt  addrS9$^20  BubKn  Street. 

•      Jf^'Mtn^  lA^^^lO  Hnrtiagton.  OMdcns,  Edintngli. 

»■■.•.. ^ *. ■■■■I.      ..     ■ I         tmh^mm^^ 

A  LADY,  living  very  near  one  of  the  Metropolitan  Stations,  wishes 
to  i^oeiTB  as  ^OABDiBBS  INDIAN  aXUDENTS  p^reparing  for  a 
pr^esisional  career.  Good  references  given  and  required. — Apply  to  A.B., 
aor^  of  Miss  K.  A.  Maiowo,  35  Blomfiehi  Boad,  W* 


TaKHIBBERT  LECTURE.  1879.— A  Ooui»©  of  Six  Lectures  on 
^*XHE  KELIGION  OF  EGYPT"  (in  ccmtinuatjon  of  the  Courae 
on  *^THfi  EELIGIONS  OP  INDU.**  delivered  last  year  by  Professor 
Max  MiiUer).,  will  be  delivered  by  P.  LE  PAGE  RENOUF,  Esq.,  at  the 
STEINWAY  HALL,  LOWER  SEYMOUR  STREET,  PORTMAN 
SQUARE,  at  5  o'clock  in  tbe  Aftemooft  on  %h^  fdUowing  daj^s,  Viz. :-« 
Thursday,.  April  .24, 5  Thursday,  May  I',  Thursday,  May  8;  Thuwday, 
May  15 ;  Thursday,  May  22  j  Thura^y,  Mav  29. 

Admiidsion  to  the  Ooorse  of  Lectures  will  be  by  ticket,  without  jay- 
tkmt.  VtmoDS  denirooft  of  attending  the  Lectures  are  requested  to  seni 
their  names  and  addresses  to  Mesais.  WiLLiAacs  k  Nobgatb,  14  HeaiM;!* 
Street,  Oovent  Garden,  W«0.,  not  later  thanApnl5,  and  as  soon  as  pos-^ 
sible  after  thAt^dftbe  tiekeslii.mU  be  iaaned  to  i».vomj.W^T^  as  the  MiiU 
will  acconmiodate. 


INDIAN  NfEDtCAL  SERVtOE. 


liTDiA  Ofeicb,  JF«5rti0ry  2l«^/1879« 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  an  £xaadnation  of  Candidates 
ioT  fflxteen  appointments  as  Surgeon  in  her  Majesty's  Indian  Medical 
Service  wiU  be  held  in  London  in  August,  1879. 

Oopies  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Examination,  together  with 
information  regarding  Pay  and  Retiring  Allowances  of  Indian  Medical 
Officers,  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  tha  MU^tary  Pepartment^ 
India  Office,  l.oiidbn,-S.W.      - 

IQ  A  further  notice  will  be  issued  whyen  the  exact  date  of  ezaminatioP' 
haa  been  fixed* 
;:''':''    '  •       '^   'AiLENTOHNSON,qoloneI,  Military  secretary^. 
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PufMahed  on  the  mrival  qf  every  McUl  from  India,     SubaeriptUm  268.  per 
annum,  speamen  copy,  6d. 

ALLEN'S   INDIAN  MAIL, 

AJTB  OFFICIAL  QAZETTE  FEOH  HiTDIA,  CHI3rA,  ASD  ALL  FABTS  OF  THE  EAST. 

Allen's  Indian  Mail  contains  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  Reports  o^ 
all  important  occurrences  in  the  countries  to  which  it  is  devoted,  compiled 
chiefly  from  private  and  exclusive  sources.  It  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
Press  in  general  to  be  indispensable  to  aU  who  have  friends  or  relatives  i^ 
the  East,  as  affording  the  only  correct  information  regarding  the  Servicds, 
Movements  of  Troops,  Shipping,  and  all  events  of  domestic  and  individual 
uit^rest. 

Xx)NDON :  WM.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 

(PXJBLISHERS  TO  THE  INDIA  OFFICE), 

To  whom  GommimloatioiLS  for  the  Editor  and  Advertdsements  are  jeauBsted  to  1)6  addressed^ 


DYSENTERY,  CHOLERA,  FEVER,  AGUE,  COUP  DE  80LEIL,  COLDS,  &e. 


T>R.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S 

*^  (Ex.  Army  Med.  Staff)  » 

CHLORODYNE, 

IS  THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

CAUTION.— Vice-chancellor  Sir  W.  P.  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  COLLIS  BROWNE  wad 
undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE  :  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman, 
being  the  Inventor  was  deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  had  been  nwom  tp.— 4Sae 
Times,  July  ISth,  1864. 

The  Public,  therefore,  are  cautioned  against  using  any  other  than 

BK,  jr.  €»I«US  BSOWlffi'ft  CaOOBOBYNE, 

Remedial  Uses  and  Action. 

This  Invaluable  Remedy  produces  quiet,  refreshing  sleep,  relieves  pain,  calms  the 
lyKeiittTrestb'WStKeTlersnged  fnnctions  and -stimulates  healthy  action  of  the  secretions  of 
fhe  body,  without  creating  any  of  those  unpleasant  results  attending  the  use  of  opium. 
Old  and  young  may  talvc  it  at  all  hours  and  times  when  requisite,  ll^ousands  of  persons 
testify  to  its  marvMlous  good  effects '  and  wonderful  cures,  ivhile  Medical  men  extol  it» 
virtues  most  extensively,  using  it  in  great  quantities  in  the  folloAving  diseases  :— 

Diseases  in  which  it  is  found  eminently  useful— Cholera,  Dysentery,  Diarrhoea,  Colics, 
Coughs,  Asthma^ Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Whooping  Cough,  Cramp,  Hysteria,  &c 
Extracts  from  MedUsaX  Opinions, 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Bussell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  J.  T* 
Davenport  that  he  had  received  information  to  the  effect  that  the  only  remedy  of  anj 
service  in  Cholera  was  Chlorodyne.— See  Lamxt,  Dec.  81, 1864. 

Dr.  Lowe,  Medical  Missionary  in  India,  reports  (Dec.  1805)  that  in  nearly  every  case  of 
Cholera  in  which  Dr.  J.  CoUis  Browne's  Chlorodyne  was  administered  the  patient  recovmed. 

Extracts  from  Medical  Times,  Jan.  12,  1866.— "Chlorodyne  is  prescribed  by  scores  of 
orthodox  medical  practitioners.  Of  course  it  would  not  thus  be  smgularly  popular  did  it 
iot '  supply  a  want  and  fill  a  place.' " 

Extract  from  the  General  Board  of  Health,  Loudon,  as  to  its  efficacy  in  Cholera.—"  &» 
singly  are  we  convinced  of  the  immense  value  of  this  remedy,  that  we  cannot  toa 
forcibly  urge  the  necessity  of  adopting  it  in  all  cases." 

CAUTION.— None  genuine  without  the  words  "  Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne"  eu  the  Govem* 
m^t  stamp^'.l  Over:wheJin^g  medicKl  testimony  acogmpanies  eadi  battle. 

fiole  Manufiacturer— «J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  83  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  LondoiL 
Sold  in  Bottles  at  Is.  l^d.,  2s.  9d.,  48.  6d.,  and  lis. 
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^ViXfOnUtfi :  Heb  Eotal  Highness  the  Prikoess  of  Wales. 

OBJBCTS  OF  TWE  ASSOCtATlDir.  •     - 

To  eictend  a  knowledge  oif  India,  and  interest  in  her  throughout  the 
country. 

To  co-operate  with  the  local  efforts  made  by  Indians  for  education,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  their  countrymen. 

To  promote  goodwill  and  friendliness  between  England  and  India. 

THESE  OBJECrrS  AKB  CARRIED  OUT  BY,^ 

1. — Grants  in  the  form  of  scholarships  in  encouragement  of  female 

education. 
2. — Occasional  grants  to  educational  and  philanthropic  institutions 

in  India,  books  to  libraries,  prizes  for  schools,  &c. 
3. — Selecting  English  teachers  for  families  and  schools. 
4. — Organizing  lectures  by  Englishmen  and  Indians  on  subjects  con« 

nected  with  India. 
5. — The  publication  of  a  monthly  Journal,  containing  information 

as  to  education  and  social  reforms  in  India,  &c. 
6. — Correspondence  with  Indians  practically  interested  in  the  work 

of  the  Association*  '  . 

7. -^Friendly   intercourse  with    Indians    who   come   io  •  En^Iao^ 
supplying   them   with  introductions,  -'M*ranging   visits  to 
puolic  institutions,  &c. 
8. — ^Publishing  pamphlets  of  information  in  regard  to  professional 

examinations,  manufactories,  Sic. 
9. — Soirees  held  three  times  in  the  vear,  January,  April  or  May, 
and  November,  open  to  members. 
This  Association,  which  wfus  established  by  Miss  Oaipenter,  has  now 
existed  ei^ht  years.     It  has  several  Branches  in  India,  and  C(»'re8pbndiiig 
Members  m  many  countries  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  Statea.    The 
CJommittee  desire  to  promote,  by  the  various  practical  methods  indicated 
above,  increased  sympathy  and  union  between  the  people  of  England  and 
tiie  people  of  India.     They  therefore  request  co-operation  from  aU  who  are 
interested  in  India's  moral  and  intellectual  progress. 

In  dU  t?ie  proceedings  of  this  AsaociatwUf  the  Qovemment  princ^le  tff 
non-niter/erence  in  religion  is  to  be  strictly  maintained, 

MEMBERSHIP,    &C. 

Subscriptions.and  doufitionB  to'.the  Association  tp  1>o  paid  to  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank,  1  St.  James'  Square,  S.W.  ;  or  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Francis  R.  S.  Wyllie,  East  India  United  Service  Club,  S.W.  ;  or  to 
the  Hon.  Sec.     Subscriptions  are  due  January  1st  of  the  current  year. 

There  is  a  separate  fund,  called  the  Indian  Girls'  Scholarship  Fund,  for 
;ranting  scholarships  of  from  £3  to  £6  for  the  encouragement  of  education. 
?he  Hon.  Sec.  (Miss  E.  A.  Manning,  35  Blomfield  Road,  W.)  is  Treasurer 
of  this  fund,  and  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  additional  subscriptiona. 
(P.0.0.  on  Maida  Hill  Post  Office). 

A  subscription  of  10/-  and  upwards  to  the  General  Fund  or  to  the 
Scholarship  Fund  constitutes  membership.  Members  are  entitied  to  receive 
invitations  to  the  Soirees,  Meetings  and  ^Lectures  of  the  Association,  and 
the  monthly  Journal.  ' '  ' 

The  Journal  mfiy  be  siibs<^be^  ^r  pepa](^t«lyv^5/>-^per  annum,  inad- 
yance^  postiree^  by  notice  to  the  Publi^ers  (Londoo,  Keoak  Paul  &  Co, ; 
Bristol,  J.  W.  Arrowsmith)  ;  and  it  can  be  procured  through  Booksellisni. 

Li  India  tiie  Journal  may  be'  obtained  by  tiie  payment  of  3  rupees  per 
jtfiiniTn,  from  the^^^Seoretanififi.  ofthe  9r<u^ob^  ckr-^irecV-from  England,  oy 
application  to  Mr.  Arrowsmith,,  1 1  (^^y  iSl^reet,  Bristol.' 

***  The  Hon.  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  receive  grants  of  books,  illus- 
trated papers,  ladies*  work  for  school  prizes,  &c, ;  cards  of  admission  for 
the  meetings  of  Hterary  and  scientific  societies,  &c.,  &c 
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THE  MAEY  CARPENTEK  SCHOLAESHIP  AWARDS. 


Members  of  the  National  Indian  Association,  and  espe- 
cially those  that  kindly  contributed  to  the  Indian  Girls' 
Scholarship  Ftrnd,  will  be  interested  to  learn  the  results  of 
the  competitive  Examinations  held  in  Bengal  and  Bombay 
in  connectiott  with  the  scholarship  grants  made  last  year 
by  the  Committee  of  this  Association. 

L  We  will  refer  first  to  Bombay,  where  the  Examination 
was  held  earlier  than  in  Bengal.  Four  scholarships  were  to 
be  competed  for,-^two  of  rs.  60,  one  of  rs.  48,  and  one  of 
IS.  36  per'  annum,  tenable  for  one  year.  They  were  to  be 
open  to  all  pupfls  of  Gujerati  schools,  either  Gcfvernment  op 
open  to  Government  inspection,  who  had  attended  the  school 
for  at  least  six  months  previous  to  the  examination,  and  whose 
conduct  and  regularity  of  attendance  wfere  well  reported  on 
by  the  schoolmaster  or  mistress..  The  two  highe&t  of  these 
scholarships  (vs.  60)  were  to'  be  awarded  to  the  two  girlS'  who 
ifchould  pass  the  best  examination  tmdeir  the  sixth.  Standarcf 
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for  Gujerati  girls'  schools,  on  the  condition  that  the  successful 
candidates  while  holding  the  scholarships  should  serve  aa 
pupil  teachers,  in  a  school  open  to  Government  inspection,  to- 
the  satisfaction  of  the  jnanagers  and  the  Government  Inspect 
'tor.  The  rs.  48  scholarship  was  to  be  granted  to  the  girl  who 
should  pass  the  best  examination  under  the  5th  Standard,  on 
condition  that  she  continued  to  attend  a  school  open  to 
Government  inspection,  and  to  make  satisfactory  progress* 
under  the  6th  Standard.  The  rs.  36  scholarship  was  to  be^ 
given  under  similar  conditions  to  the  girl  who  should  pass- 
the  best  examination  under  the  4th  Standard.  The  above 
regulations  and  conditions  were  suggested  by  the  Director  of 
Public  Instruction  as  calculated  to  carry  out  the  aims  of  the 
Association,  and  were  agreed  to  by  the  Committee. 

The  Examination  was  held  at  Bombay  on  December  1st, 
1878.  There  were  5  candidates  under  Standard  VI.,  5  under 
Standard  V.,  and  9  under  Standard  IV.  With  the  exception 
of  one  Bannia  girl  all  the  candidates  were  Parsis.  The 
Churney  Road  School  furnished  14  candidates,  and  Mr. 
Adarji  Cowasji's  (a  grant  in  aid  school)  the  remaining  5.    . 

The  following  results  have  been  reported  by  the  Educa- 
tional Inspector; — One  of  the  higher  scholarships  (rs.  60) 
was  gained  by  Shirimbai  Eramji  Meheta;  the  other  was  left 
uuawarded,  as  no  candidate  was  of  sufficient  merit  to  deserve 
it.  The  rs.  48  scholarship  was  awarded  to  Becharbai  Eastamji 
Master,  that  for  rs.  36  to  Dinabai  Manikji  Kanjivara.  These 
girls  are  all  Parsis  and  all  belong  to  the  Churney  Eoad  Gixk' 
School. 

Mr,  Chatfield,  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  had 
liopMsd  that  a  larger  number  of  candidates  would  have  pr^- 
ijented  themselves ;  still,  as  the  Inspector  reported  that  the 
eempetition  for  the  scholarships  seems  to  have  had  to  some 
^iktent  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  Gujerati  Girls'  Schools,  the 
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arrangement  is  considered  to  Toe  worth  repeating.  The  only 
change  proposed  is  that  the  Examination  shonid  this  year  b€l 
open  to  candidates  from  all  schools,  whether  opeii  to  inspec- 
tion or  not.  The  Committee  of  the  National  Indian  Associa-' 
tion  have  decided  to  renew  their  grants  to  the  amount  of 
re.  240  for  this  year,  leaving  the  number  aad  amounts  of 
I3ie  scholarships  to  be  determined  by  the  Director  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  this 
Association. 

IL  For  Bengal  the  competitive  scholarships  awarded  last 
year  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr;  Croft,  the  Director  of 
Public  Instruction,  were  as  follows : — Two  of  the  annual 
value  of  rs.  60  each  for  the  Middle  Vernacular  Standard,  and 
three  of  the  annual  value  of  rs.  48  each  for  the  Lower  Verna- 
cular Standard*  The  Director  arranged  to  distribute  these 
scholarships  among  the  five  educational  circles,  one  for  each 
circle,  but  if  any  scholarship  was  not  taken  up  in  one  circle 
it  was  to  be  awardable  in  another*  The  Examination  has  now 
been  held,  and  eight  candidates  presented  themselves  and 
were  examined  by  the  same  papers  and  standards  as  were  set 
for  the  pupils  of  boys'  schools,  and  only  one  failed  in  the 
examination.  The  five  scholarships  were  awarded  among  the 
seven  successful  candidates.  One  of  rs.  60  was  given  to 
Kamini  Sen,  a  pupil  in  the  Bethune  School,  Calcutta,  age  14, 
who  passed  in  the  first  division,  daughter  of  Mr.  C.  C. 
Sen,  Moonsiflf  at  Jalpaiguri,  and  an  Hon.  Local  Sec.  of  this 
Association,  the  other  of  rs.  60  to  Subarna  Prabha  Bose,  age 
16  years,  who  is  described  as  a  "private  student."  She  was 
the  only  candidate  in  the  Western  (Patna)  circle,  and,  she' 
passed  in  English,  Which  was  optional.  The  three  grants  for 
rs.  48  were  obtained  respectively  by  Abala  Das,  a  pupil  in 
the  Bethune  School,  age  13,  daughter  of  the  well  known 
pleader,    Mr.    Duiga-   Mohan   Das,    and    Marakat    Mont 
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Sarkar,  «ge  10,  of  tLe  Baxisal  Girls'  School,  Dacca  circle^ 
and.  CJiandr^  Mukhi,  age  14^  of  the  Ck^mmilla  Girls'  School^ 
abo  Dacca  pircle.  The  sulxjects  of  examinatioa  for  the  Middle , 
Scholarship  Standard  are  English  or  vemacalar  lang^c^e^ 
History  of  India^  Geography,  Euclid,  Arithmetic,  and  Science  • 
for  the  Lower  Scholarship  St^uidard  Yernaculfir  lar^goage^ 
History  and  Geography  a£  Bengal,  Arithmetic,  Euclid  1st 
hdok;  .and>SaeQoe. 

Other  scholarship  grants  have  been  made  to  the  Bengal 
Branch  Committ^>  to  be  applied  at  th^ir  discretion.  A  day 
pupil  in  the  Bethune  School,  Hemlotta  Bose,  has  received  a 
grant  for  one  •  year  of  xs.  72,  towards  er^abhng  her  to  remaia 
an  additional  year  at  school  (not  only  for  the  school  fee,  but 
partly  for  maintenance).  Mrs*  Knight,  Hon.  Sec<,  wrote  in 
regard  to  this  cftse,  "  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  fcieiiids  wlu> 
contribute  the  rs.  6  a  month  for  Hemlotta  Bpse  would  be 
sartisfied  that  their  mopiey  is  well  spent  if.  they  could  see  the 
girl.  The  teachers  speak  of  decided  improvement  in  her; 
they  say  that  whereas  she  before  seemed  indifferent,  $he  is 
now  anxious  to  get  on;  she  spends  one  hour  a  day  in 
teachiug."  Mrs.  Knight  further  remarks  on  the  "grave 
steady  way"  in  which  Hemlotta  had  conducted  a  jeadiiig 
class  in  her  presence.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  this  girl'a 
father  is  now  anxious  to  continue  her  education  further,  by 
placing  her  in  the  Boa?:ding  Department  of  the  Bethuner 
School. 

The  latest  award  has  been  of  rs.  120  to  Kumaari  Kumudini 
Kastagiri,  daughter  of  Dr.  U.  C.  Kastagiri,  .an  intelligeint  gitl 
of  13,  already  well  advanced  in  study,  to  enable  hear  to  enter 
the  Boarding  Department  of  the  Bethune  School,  and  to 
remain  there  for  two  years.    She  is  said  to  be  very  prpmwng. 

Th^se  scholarships  were  ref^red  to  by  Ixvd  Lytton  at; 
t^e   late   distiribution   of  prices    of  the  BjBthwe  .Schppl» 
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iriiaa.  has  .ErcellaiLcj  presided.     Lord  Lytston's  speech;  tvas 
stioiKgLsr  iu.&your' df'  education  far- women^  and  included »  . 
ibe:fi)llomiig  Tevaiks: — ^''I  need  bardly  say  thai  in  thna* 
saiq)orting  the-  euise  of  native  female  education  we  do  not 
desire  to  revolutiofilze  Hindu  society,  or  forcibly  supeisedei' 
its  national  habits  and  cnstoms,  any  more  than  it  is  defined . 
by  the  supporters  of  female  education  in  England  to  ]»¥olu«*> 
tiDni^e  Stilish  society  or  destroy  the  national  charactenstios* 
of  £ttgli3h  woBden.     The  fact  is,  however,  that  although' 
edueated  tnen  everywhere  appreciate  the  advantage  of  social 
intMOOurae  with    educated  wowen,  still  the  education  of 
itoiBen  hafi  nowhere  kept  pace  with  the  education  of  men.. 
That  is  the  case  in  Surope  as  well  as  in  India,  and  it  is  a 
great  misfortune  in  the  interest  of  both  sexes,  for  women» 
whether  educated  or  uneducated,  wise  or  foolish,  must  always 
exert  for  good  or  ill,  a  powerAil  influence  over  the  characters 
of  men. 

The  Committee  have  not  yet  received  particulars  of  the 
two  scholarships  granted  for  three  years  to  the  Mohammedan 
Girls'  School,  Madreis,  from  a  fund  raised  through  the  late 
Lady  Anna  Gore  Langton's  influence,  at  Clifton ;  nor  have 
the  awards  of  some  prizes  yet  been  made  in  the  Alexandra 
School  and  the  Frere  Fletcher  School  at  Bombay. 

The  experiments  in  regai^d  to  scholarships,  although  on  so 
amall.  a  scale,  have  proved  encouraging  on  the  whole.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  interest  excited  and  the  resulta. 
obtained  may  not  be  judged  by  an  English  standard. 
Although  the  education.of  girls  in  India  is  no  longer  looked 
on  as  so  unneceisaary  and  hurtful  as  formerly^  yet  it  is  only 
Ib  certain  places  and  districts  that  parents  and  guardiapis  will 
cypend  money,  in  such  an  object ;  the  number  of  gida  theisefore 
fine  tooomp^te  fcHrischolarships  is  reality  sma}l>  especiaUy  ii, 
a  degreQ  of  attainment  13  required  involving  oipre  t^an.t^ 
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most  elementaiy  subjects.    Mrs.  J.  B.  i^night^  who  has  mnoh^^ 
ojpportundty  of  judging  aa  the  matter  at  Oalc^utta,  conaideKS. 
that  scholarships  will  at  the  present  time  do  more  thim  auyr^^ 
thing  else  to  promote  higher  education  among  giiis.      Jfo 
doubt  strenuous  care  is  indispensable  to  avoid  encourc^fiB^  > 
superfi^ality  in  study,  and  one-sided  development,  bttt  publid: 
opiiiion  in  Indian  needs  routing  to  a  sense  of  the  justice  of 
the  felaim  for  girls'  education,  and  the  sympathy  ia  this  claim 
shown  by  the  award  of  scholarships  will  be  likely  to  help  to 
hasten  its  recognition.     Besides,  every  additional  case  ix&' 
which  education,  having  been  wisely  conducted,  evideSKtly' 
improves  the  character  and  raises  the  tone  of  the  mind,  will' 
tend  to  paralyze  traditional  opposition  and  to  melt  away 
prejudice.    We  hope  that  the  account  above  given  will  be* 
felt  satisfactory  enough  to  lead  those  who  desire  to  pro«^' 
mote  this  important  branch  of  social  progress  in  India  to  • 
renew  their  subscriptions,  and  to  place  the  scholarships  on  a* 
permanent  basis. 


SIR  AETHUK  HOBHOUSE  ON  INDIA, 


Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse,  K.O.SJ.,  delivered  a  lecture  for  the 
Sunday  Lecture  Society  at  St.  Greorge's  Hall,  Langham  P!Uu»>' 
on  February  2Srd,  the  subject  of  which  was  "  The  English: 
Eule  in  India."  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  lecture,' 
which  was  listened  to  with  great  interest  by  a  good  audience^ 
among  whom. were  many  of  the  Indian  gentlemen  now  staying 
ill  England. 

The  LsCfUBEH,  after  premising  that  it  seemed  a  bold  thing 
for  One  whose  knowledge  of  India  was  only  sudh  ad  coidd  be: 
^ked  up  during  five  years  of  office  l^ere  to  attempt  tea<^ung: 
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'OttmiB  uboufc  it^  butihat  on  tHe  oilier  Iiand'  thoto'  who  vr€ti> 
aciually  pteseiitin  a  country  were  apt  to  gather  more  vivi4- 
ideaB  of  it  than,  those  who  were  further  from  it,  proceeded  W 
call  attention  to  the  great  size  of  India,  a  &ct  too  often  l^ffc' 
<mt  of  our  consideration  of  the  country.    It  is  equal  in  sise^ 
to  tiie  whole  area  of  the  European  countries  with  the  e^ce'ptio^ 
of  Eussia,  and  possesses  as  large  a  population  in-  proportion- 
to  its  8126  as  do  those  countries.    Kor  is  this  comiteracted  by 
uniformity  in  the  population,  fov  on  the  contrary  the  ettremeii' 
<xf  contrast  among  the  various  nations  of  that  country  aTe> 
greatser  than  in  any  European  ones.  The  country  is  also  divided' 
between  two  great  religions — the  Hindu  and  the  Mohammedan 
— ^which  are  in  a  state  of  keen  ahtagohi^m.    Moreover,  the^ 
great  prevalent  religion  which  might  seem  to  promote  unity 
among  the  dififerent  peoples  of  the  country  contains  in  itself 
a  principle  wholly  destructive  to  national  unity,  namely^ 
caste ;  not  merely  the  four  historic  castes  of  which  we  read,' 
but  associations  into  corporations  of  the  various  trades  which' 
8|klit  up  every  unit  of  society  into  fractions  unable  to  com-^' 
bine  with  one  another.    It  is  a  pure  delusion  to  speak  of  the 
nation  of  India;  it  consists  of  many  nations,  of  different 
type^  languages  and  degrees  of  advance  in  civilization,  and 
these  again  are  split  into  endless  subdivisions.    If  there  were* 
a  nation  of  India  as  there  is  of  England  we  shotdd  have, 
no  occasion  to  be  there  as  rulers ;  but  because  it  is  but  a' 
oojigeries  of  tribes  and  castas  it  has  fallen  under  the  rule  of  a: 
Paramount  power,  strong  enough  to  hold  it  €uid  to  keep  peace 
there* 

The  questions  then  arise^  what  ought  we  to  be  doing: 
tiiere,  and  what  are'  we  doing  i  for  so  gr^t  a  position  is  nob 
given  to  man  wilihouta  due  account  of  his;  stewardship  beings 
denumded  The  most  ignoble  way  of  treating  it,  both  Sotl 
ourselves  and  for  it,  wouM  be  t&nse  it  mcocely  for  theaggraxH^ 
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dia^Qaant  and  ^tn-iisbiog  t)£  Englaaid.  It  is::tr«e  thaik  for  -flam^ 
Ijbii^  ^(toi*  tii^  groftt  conquest  the  caxmlksy  i?vas  temted  in  ibiN^ 
^$,y^  ^nd  to  aome.fiUAds  that  appoaia  the  only  wa^^dEtmatiaj^ 
<}epiBijdencies  5  limt?  we  are  justified  in  sayii^  that  frsm;  ibm 
Hm^  of  Qoniwallis. no. responsible- statesman  has(.xQadntain«ci> 
tbat  we  ought  ta  g^veirn  save  mth  a  vieiw  to  the  beaefit  afi 
t}^:  bxdiajQfi. 

:  lilbere  ave  two  sehools  of  ^tatesmeii  who,  while  a^reeobgr 
in  this  poiiit  aud  in  many  others^  yet  differ  Bis :  to  the  mddam 
a^  degree  of  introducing  laws  and  xefocms  is^oJudia.  The 
G^.^Sjcdbool  believes  in  tb6  power  of  laws  introdxHsed  txxmv 
Tifditbou^  te  mould  the  character  of  a  nation^  and  would  desiefi^ 
to  Jaitaroduoe  rapidly  into  India  the  arrangements  prrrdling' 
il^:£ujrekpei  The. second  school  says  tibatlaws  to  be  eSkddre, 
xHViSit'  oQbie  txam  within  and  nhist  be  the  oi^ome  of  aoteN: 
cedent  customs  and  belie&.  Fow  in  India  we.  are  nuucfadn 
the  dark  on  such  points,  and  tberefosre  it  i&  necessary  to  be  «I1> 
Hke  move  careful  how  we  destax^y  or  alter  existing  institutions. 
The  former  school  has  the  most  adherents  among  those  wha 
live  more  in  England  than  in  India :  the  second  among  thosa 
who  have  spent  their  time  in  India.  When  the  legislature  haa. 
spoken  it  has  shown  itself  inclined  to  the  latter  and  more' 
Qftutious  school,  for  instance,  when  a  commission  was  ap**^ 
poonted  to  make  laws  for  India  the  contemplated  laws  were, 
to  be  based  on  a  previoius  careful  enquiry  into  the  enstoma. 
and  opinions  of  the  people,  and  were  to  be  framed  witik 
special  regard  to  those  customs  and  opinions. 

Our  rulers  are  sometimes  taken  to  task  for  the  slow**^. 
nesB  wiith  whieii  they  iotroduoe  reforms,  but  in  truth, 
tiiey  are  adyancing  quite  as.  fast  as  is  consistent  with  safety", 
and  prttdeojoe.  Added  to  the  many  diffictaltiiesiiizaitailied  on: 
kg^lating  £or  this  vast'  country  by  its  sisse  and  by  the  zinmdbeiB' 
oL its  inhabitants,  there  is  another  in  the.didSfensnce  of  1b8ik« 
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giiuige.  If  inteccQUfse  between  the  Eniropeaa  and  Afiiatio  wote 
on  equal  terms  the  matter  would  be  much  easier,  but  it  w 
hff  no  means  a  free  ioterooixTse.  It  U  always  diffionlt  for  a 
man  to  oo&verse  unoonatramedly  in  a'  language  diSeaxaab 
£eom  that  in  which  he  thinksL  Besides,  an  Indian  in  the 
presence  of  a  European  always  feels  that  he  is  in  the  pse^ 
sence  of  the  governing  pOwer,  which  renders  him  timid  in 
tlie  expiresaion  of  bis  opinion.  Again,  the  Hindu  will  not 
eat  with  a  EuiopeaA,  and  from  this  unsociable  principle  a 
yiduable  instrument^  of  asoertainiug  bis  neigjibour's  charaeter 
and  tastes  is  thrown  away«  Another  bar  is  the  condition' 
of  the  ladies.  It  is  said  that  there  i&  nothing  in  the  Hindu 
zdigion  that  eiQoin^  the  seclusion  of  women^  wd  they  have 
p^hape  borrowed  it  from  the  Mohammedans ;  but  anyhow  the 
women  of  the  Indian  Xipper  classes  are  not  seen,  and  even  if 
l^y  were  itbey  are  kept  so  utterly  ignorant  as  to  be  unfitted 
fpr  intercx>urse  with  educated  persons.  Kor  are  the  obstacles 
against  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  people  entirely  on 
the  side  of  India ;  the  i^iglish  are  so  few,  so  busy,  stay  so 
seldom  in  one  place,  and  are  so  constantly  changing  posts, 
that  they  have  but  little  time  to  b^ome  acquainted  with 
those  among  whom  tiiey  dwelL  Again«  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  though  a  service  as  npble  as  any  in  the  world,  is  not 
without  faults,  aqd  they  have  the  faults  natural  to  a  dominant 
race.  Some  of  them  commit  the  fault  of  despising  tiaose  over 
whom  they  bear  rule  and  of  snubbing  those  who  give  un-- 
palatable  advice.  They  consequently  lose  opportunities  of 
tmowledge  which' they  would  otherwise  gain.  Perhaps  all 
the  for^oiog  difficulties  put  together  hardly  exceed  the  one: 
great  difficulty*  which  consists  in  the  lact  that  Englishmen, 
ond  Xndiansi  belong  to  societies  in. very  difiei^nt  stages  of 
ildyance,  It'ia  veiy  dafliGu^t  for  meu  bred  in  the  ajdiere  of 
change^  ajpd  iitragi^e,  a^d  movement  ishasacterising  £uropean< 
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life,  to  understand  coramtinities  where  ail  is  governed  by 
established  custom^ 

Putting  all  tiiese  tMngs  together  it  will  be  seeti  how 
necessary  it  is  for  Indian  rulers  to  be  very  circumspect  in- 
making  any  movement  Even  as  regards  facts  patent  to  the 
senses  they  were  often  in  serious  error.  For  instance,  in 
1872  a  census  was  taken,  and  then  its  results  were  sur- 
prising, for  it  was  thought  in  1870  that  the  population  of 
Bengal  was  about  38,000,000,  but  the  census  showed  it  to* 
be  67,000,000.  It  also  sounds  impossible  that  conversions 
on  an  immense  scale  should  take  place  from  one  religion^ 
to  another  hostile  to  it  without  the  knowledge  of  the  rulers ; 
yet  it  was  so  in  Bengal,  where  the  Mohammedans  were  thought 
to  be  an  insignificant  minority,  and  yet  it  was  found  there 
were  20,000,000  of  them,  nearly  a  third  of  the  population.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  what  disasters  may  arise  from  such  errors/ 

Even  when  we  have  knowledge  of  the  facts,  the  results  of 
new  arrangements  do  not  always  fulfil  the  anticipation  ;• 
because  other  connected  facts  are  not  known  or  not  sufift- 
ciently  considered.  Thus,  the  cruel  custom  of  Suttee  has 
been  put  down,  as  it  should  be  by  any  Government 
strong  enough  to  do  so.  But  although  we  have  thereby 
saved  many  innocent  lives,  they  are  condefmned  to  much 
unhappiness.  In  obedience  to  Manoo,  Hindu  widows,  some- 
times mere  children,  are  shut  up,  forbiddto  to  mairy  again,- 
and  compelled  to  observe  repeated  fastS;  Again,  female 
infanticide  prevails  especially  among  the  Eajpoots.-  We  are 
Striving  to  abolish  it,  and  have  partially  succeeded,  but 
though  we  have  saved  many  childreto  they  are,  when  saved, 
i^gatded  as  a  social  superfluity.  These  and  'similar  customs' 
are  a  bar  to  civilization,  but  l^ese  bad  customs  are  so  mucl^ 
mixed  with  other  customs  not  ttbolishable  by  law,  that  w^ 
dannot  get  as  mu^h  good  as  we  dedired  by  tiieir  albofiklion.     '  * 
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Lord  CornwalMs  who  if  not  briUianlr,  nirAs  a.  man  of  sound 
understandings  &na  will  and  tinflinching!  redataide  of  purpose, 
jdeserves  reitpembiance  as  one  of  the  best'  Goremors  India 
has  had«  Ha  may  be  said  to  haye  estahUshed  the  two  main 
pillars  of  our  lule,  purity  and  jufllica  He  found  the  Oivil 
3ervice  utterly  corrupt,  he  left  it  the  nucleus  of  the  noble 
body  that  it  now  ia,  and  he  originated  the  separation  of 
judicial  from  financial  and  executiye  authority.  Tet  this 
greort  ruler  did  a  deed  the  results  of  which,  would  much 
surprise  him.  The  backbone  of  Indian  revenue  is  the  land 
4ax ;  and  ComwaUis^in  his  earnest  desire  to  give  the  subject 
definite  rights  as  against  his  riilers,  made  it  a  fixed  tax  instead 
of  a  discretionary  one.  This  was  called,  the  Permanent 
Se^lement.  Under  ;the  Moguls  the  land  tax  was  collected 
by  zemindars,  who  had  to  give  up  a  fixed  amount  and  were 
allowed  to  keep  the  rest.  By  the  Permanent  Settlement 
Cornwallis  turned  the  zemindar  into  a  landlord  of  the 
.English  type  and  left  the  tenant  unprotected;  so  making 
JBengal  a  country  of  great  landlords  and. estates  instead  of 
one  in  which  the  cultivator  had  definite  rights^  in  the  soil. 

Our  first  great  work  in  India  has  been  giving  the  country 
a  long  period  of  peace,  and  so  letting  its  resources  develop ; 
j?ailways  and  rpads  are  rapidly  increasing;  slavery  deprived  of 
legal  incidents,  and  so  withered  away ;  and  rel^ous  toleration 
extends  to  a  d^gre^  before  unknown.  If  wehaveestablished  laws 
Xqo  refined  and  uniform  for  aome  parte  of  the  country^  they 
have  at  least  a  profound  moral  effect  in  demonstrating  the 
fiuperjiority  of  law  over  force.  The  missionaries  also  are  doxag 
.tisef ul  worki  foir  although  Christianity  as  a  piofessiou  does  not 
progress^  yet  as  the  missionaries  spend  their  lives  among  the 
Indians  they  touch  them  cliosely,  and  influence  th^n  for  good 
4>y  holding  before  them  the  example  of  a  higher  civilizatiol^ 

The  bonds  i>{  casto  are  not  losing  siq»emacy,  but  it  would 
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.inyolve  great  daogers  if  t&ey  were  j  tSiey  enrm^n  lihe  Hiiidu's 
.whole  lif(i  and  ate  to  biiii  law,  i>d&gioti  a&d ptiMSa  opkion.  Smih 
a  system. cannot  l)e destroyed  qtdekly,  (M^'Mgb^FU  i&odial  cofi- 
vulsions  must  ensue.  Oner  infiiieilce  teadii^g^:  to  modify  it  b 
the  nascent  desiie  of  Indian  gentlemen  for'  Eurd^aft  educa- 
tion ;  they  make  great  sacrifices  for  thdir  University  educatioiii, 
and  the  day  of  the  amkual  estaminstiion  for  degrees  in  Calcutta 
is  one  of  the  greatest  days  in  the  year  in  BeiigaL  The  result 
of  this  stimulus  to  Indian  intellect  is  held  by  oHe  school  of 
thinkers  to  be  great  political  danger,  forging  a  weapon  to 
.shatter  our  empire*  But  ihe  sta;tesmto  who  promoted  edu- 
cation held  that  there  was  l^s  danger  from  an  eldueated 
.people  than  from  an  ignorant  one ;  and  that  knowledge  would 
be  adcompanied  by  a.  love  of  order  and  growing  prosperity^; 
•and  above  all,  it  was  held  to  be  our  duty  to  give  our  subjects 
the  best  inflluences  we  had  to  give,  in  Uie  sure  and  certain 
♦faith  that  they  would  work: for  good.  India  is  not  England ; 
but  broad  moral  and  intellectual  principles  are  as  soimd  in 
Asia  as  in  Buiope.  The  principle  of  government  should  be 
the. same  in  both — not  for  the  benefit  of  the  governing  class 
but  of  the  governed,  to  aid  them  to  grow  to  their  fhll  stature. 
;  As  to  the  effect  of  the  possession  of  India  on  ourselves, 
'm  w^  deal  with  it  so  will  it  aifoot  us ;  if  we  deal  with  it 
xiobly  and  generously  it  will  raise  us  in  the  doale  of  nations ; 
if  not,  it  will  degrade  us.  India  is  not  a  source  of  direct 
{[trength  to  us;  it  slight  nmke  ns  richer,  lAit  it  would  be 
At. the  eQsto£.dkm>rali2atioii.  It  is'  a  great  burden,  but  it 
jslfers  us  a  noble  work. '  The  great  danger  connebted  with  it 
js  lest  we  should  desire  empire  for  1^  sake  of  empire.  The 
iibt,  of  dominion  reacts'  on  the  nation  indfulging  it,  and  history 
for  thfi  last  2,000  years  show«s  us  l^ow<  nations  who  gradped  at 
JEnreign  domioion  lost  thei^  (xwn  liberty.  In  India,  we  exercise 
£k.  rule  which,  faowev^/. tempered  ^  ^^laws-administered 
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McorJ&agixi  jndiond  xn^hods  bj'indepeiMeiit  judg^,  is  stffl', 
sa  between  the  Indian  people  and  our  Parliariient  and  Govern- 
ment, a  despotic  rule.  There  we  are  very  strong,  and  our 
subjects  a^d  neighbours  very  weak.  There  the  temptation  is 
strong  to  that  course  which  looks  et  first  so  eftsy  and  pxpv^ 
so  hard  in  the  future ;  the  oonxm  of  suppressing  liberty 
.beoause  it  gives  ub  some  troiubla,  and  of  taking  a  neighbour's 
pdssessiofis  because  tbey  eeem  eotrvenient  for  us.  TheUce 
>wifl  a  Nemesis  come  if  we  disregard  justice  and  use  bur 
strength  in  arbitrary  ways.  Let  us  hope  all  such  temptations 
'may  be  surmounted  and  India  be  used  for  the  highest  interests 
;pf  its  subjects,  for  then  we  shall  have  done  one  of  the  noblest 
works  ever  a^lueyed.  We  may  easily  acquire  larg^  domimons  j 
.b«t  ''  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his.  owb  soool,"  and  the  soul  of  Ilngland  is  liberty,  and  het 
strength  not  foreign  subjects,  but  the  **  happy  breed  of  man,** 
the  free  arid  vigorous  race  that  peoples  these  islands. 


ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 
Jl  Skbtqh« 


Xo  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  the  littfe  native  boy  w1m>  go^  to  a 
Oovernment  School  is  priiwipally  indel^ted  for  .the  education  h# 
.obtains  there ;  ^ut  this  fact  comes  to.  hjs  knowledge  only  when  he 
IB  anived  at  a  c^rtaju  age,  agnd  when  he  comes,  to  study  the  histQi:^ 
of  his  courtly  ikod  tb^  beQcvolent'  policy  of  the  Goveimiiiaat  nudor 
which,. he  Ifves.  If  his  teaolier  is  so  iuteUiig^iit  as  to  talk  to  hisi 
frequently  of  Elphiustonei  and  of  his  aeipriceey  and  oC  the  greatnwi 
pf  hi^  .aims,  ^nd,  g^nefal^  of  the  .h^n^factors  oi^.the  native%,thf 
young  heart^  oi  iNarptam  is  very  likely  roused ;  ^nd  ^hlle  he  if 
yet  of  tender  a|^e  he  learns  ,to  be  gmtefi^I  for  wbat  ^uoh  q)M 
Jhilbve  done  for  bi;m  and  for  his  xace.  .r    . 

J    ,  Afapat  a  <}}ifij^,9f  %.nvl^'i9  Na^^^       l^AW  hofisQ  4tom  IM 
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school  wMch  he  hfts  been  ^itohdiog  for:  fimr  or'fir^  jean,  Iiib' 
teachers  being  his  own  countrymeu  who  have  reached  the  poeitit^ 
of  undergraduates  of  the  TTniyersitj  of  Bombay,  At  the 
head  of  the  school  is  a  graduate  who  corresponds  with  and 
acts  under  the  orders  of  an  English  Educational  Inspector 
or  of  ^he  Director  of  Public  Ixistruction.  Narotam  finds 
'<>pened  to  him  a  new  world  of  strange  adventures  and  sceiies 
in  the  pages  of  the  English  poetical  vetsbn  of  Homer's  Iliad. 
He  has  never  enjoyed  nor  conceived  of  sudi  ft  pleasufew  fie^ 
Jhas  attended  a  hedge  school  in  his  childhood,  where  he  gai^eii 
some  practical  knowledge  of  arithmetic  which  still  remains  with 
liim,  but  in  this  English  book  of  beautiful  narrative  and  versifica^ 
tion,  although  he  reads  and  is  taught  only  a  little  part  of  it,  he 
noieets  with  dialogue  and  description  that  give  him  a  peculiar 
ipldasure,  in  spite  of  the  labour  of  preparing  his  lessonsl  In  a 
|Ki8sage  of  gentliot  beauty  he  reads  of  sweet  Chtysis,  and  is  sotteMd 
.by  the  poet's  tender  thought,  and.  again  is  inflamed  by  loud  anS 
di^dignant  orc^tory,  for  Uome^  y&s  a  master  ^f  the  ar^  and  F^p^ 
has  represented  him  as.  such.  The  Hindoo  master  praises  him  for 
his  intelligence,  and  he  is  pleased  with  Narotam's  sonorous  voice, 
which  gives  as  it  were  a  charm  and  a  new  significance  to  the 
poetic  composition  of  Pope  which  he  reads  aloud.  At  evening 
two  boys  may  be  seen  hand  in  hand  going  homeward,  while 
Narotam's  mother  hs  hastily  preparing  something  that  is  sweet  and 
palatable  in  order  that  she  might  lay  it  before  her  dear  one  to  eat 
on  his  return.  Her  hopes  centre  in  the  boy.  In  her  old  age  and 
Affiic^on  her  son  is  to  be  her  prop  and  her  stay.  Just  before  the 
lamps  are  lighted  her  low  dwelling  resounds  with  accents  that  are 
^glish;  and  with  stories  of  events  that  are  Greek.  In  thik^ 
tuinble  hoi^  perhaps  English  words  were  never  before  heard. 
irfae  Verses  of  Ramayan  have  indeed  been  chanted  in  the  suihiotind' 
lug  parts  ih  the  siill  moonlight  nights,  but  the  events  of  ahcient 
QlK^ek  history  and  fable  have  hardly  before  been  he^rd  of  In  thi» 
pifllctf.  N^yr  have  the  praises  of  Loch  Katrine  been  sung  at  an^ 
(nrevious  tfme  as  they  are  sung  now  by  an  elder  boy,  a  friend  oST 
tiMtotam,  who  lives  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  along  ^itH  the 
praises  of  Katrine  we  hear  the  praises  of  the  lady  "who  li^ed  with 
iier  father  ia  exiki  6n  that  lake's  Too&antie  strand:    It  wonld 
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liappea  one  i&j  that  Natptiwa  would  ask  Ina  iHend  what  he  had 
learned  in  the  La^y  of  the  Lake,  aud  he  would  tell  him  the  story 
of  EUeOj  aa  the  poet  has  told  it,  illustratipg  ife  by  lines  which  were 
m  his  memory,  and  reciting  with  tenderness  some  lines  on  humaiii< 
sorrow  tliat*he  loved  and  felt  the  most. 

As  he  lesprns  more  the  schoolboy  understands  the.  differenca 
Ijietween  himself  and  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  who  have  not  had 
the  benefit  of  English  education.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  knows 
many  things  of  which  those  who  are  reckoned  the  sages  of  hia 
town  are  utterly  ignorant,  and  having  learned  the  elements  of 
astronomy  he  is  aware  that  the  ancient  beliefs  of  his  own  people 
are  altogether  wrong.  A  little  time  after,  having  passed  the 
matriculation  examination,  he  has  gained  the  object  of  his  present 
ambition.  In  the  city  of  Bombay  of  which  he  has  heard  so 
much,  but  which  till  now  he  had  never  visited,  he  sees  many 
carious  things  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  on  going  for  a  walk 
he  casts  his  eyes  on  gorgeous  palaces  and  solemn  temples  in 
wonder  and  astonishment,  palaces  and  temples  which  seem  to 
stand  like  living  monuments,  rather  than  as  insubstantial  pageants 
to  dissolve  into  thin  ain 

Narotam,  who  is  now  a.  matriculated  student,  and  who  can 
read  Shakspeare  and  paraphmse  Milton,  thinks  himself  very  lucky 
in  having  secured  an  appointment  of  rs.  30  a  month.  He  works 
seven  boui^s  a  day,  and  the  small  building  in  which  he  works  is: 
dignified  with  tba  n^me  of  Government  OfBjCja  He  who  is  able  to 
learn  anything  ths|t  may  be  taught,  to  undertake  great  transactions, 
and  to  carry  out  great  afiairs,  has  nothing  in  prospeet  but  to  spend, 
the  vigour  of  his  youth  in  a  (opacity  of  a  clerk.  Out  of  his  first* 
month's  salary  he  purchases  clothes  for  his  poor  mother.  His. 
intellectual  tastes  do  not  forsake  him.  He  is  at  his  books  a  couido; 
of  ho^ra  or  more  every  day.  By  sabjectiim^  and  by  dependence: 
on  the  caprice  of  ^pial  suj^erior^  it  n^iy  be  easily  imagined  thatt 
tha  gepial  cuvre(nt  of  hia  sotul  would  be  rather  chiUed.  Kotwith-i 
standing  that  he  laughs  over  tbe  pages  of  Pickwick,  laments  fromr 
hia  heart  the  fate  of.  Othello's  wife^  and  weB|)s  for  Hambt's  iaavfal 
destiny.  Not  Sakoontala  is  in  his  librairy  bat  Rtonto  and  Juli^t^ 
not  Kalakhian  but  the  Night  Thoughts  and  Thie  Pleasures  of  Hop^^ 
not  Saxangelo  but  K^iniJwocth. 

E   2 
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To  finish  his  ec(aotfti(»),  a«  the  sons  of  gentlemen  and  of  noble- 
men in  England  finish  their  education  by  travelling  in  the  famous 
parbs  of  Europe,  he  has  not  been  known  to  hare  gone  into  the  heart 
of  his  native  country,  nor  have  his  eyes  rested  on  the  sun-temple  of 
Pnri  or  the  towering  wonders  of  Delhi  and  of  Agra,  or  witnessed 
those  gigantic  caves  which  as  relics  of  the  past  and  monumental 
irecords  of  ancient  history  have  aroused  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
Still,  when  there  was  an  opportunity,  he  made  a  beginning  in 
this  respect,  a  little  against  the  will  of  his  timid  mother.     The 
Christmas  in  India  is  not  like  the  Christmas  at  home,  yet  in  India 
it  brings  blessings  in  the  shape  of  rest  for  a  small  number  of  the 
people  who  are  engaged  in  Government  service,  or  employed  in 
mercantile  houses  in  the  centres  of  trade  in  the  country.     The 
Christmas  gave  this  man  eight  days*  rest,  or  made  him  free  to  do 
whatever  he  liked  during  that  time.     There  is  a  gentle  river  in 
the  north  which  bears  the  name  of  Nerbudda.     It  is  not  gentle 
when  the  tempest  rages  and  the  showers  descend.     It  then  topples 
down  the  firmest  structure  that  railway   engineering   skill  has 
thrown  across  its  stream.     In  a  boat  on  the  Nerbudda  Narotam 
was  found  one  of  those  days,  and  the  boat  was  pleasantly  sailing 
towards  the  Kabir  bir,  or  the  Banyan  tree,  which  the  author  of 
the   Paradise   Lost  has   immortalized   in   one  of  its  last  books. 
Nothing  could  surpass  the  grandeur  of  the  Kabir  bir  as  it  appears 
at  a  distance  on  the  brink  of  the  famous  Nerbudda.     It  may  be 
Kkened  in  loftiness  and  majesty  to  the  poet's  verse  in  which  it  is 
pictured  to  the  readers  of  England.     It  is  indeed  like  that  fig-tree 
in  magnitude  whose  broad  leaves  in  Eden  covered  the  naked  bodies 
of  the  two  grand  pareni<s ;  but  not  that  fig-tree  which  is  tenownedf 
for  fruit ;  and  it  has  a  loop-^hole  cut  through  thickest  shade  where 
an  Indian  herdsman  would  drive  his  flocks  and  herd^  in  order  to 
-shttn  the  noou-day  heat.     He  turning  from  this  place  of  poetic  fame 
and  beauty,  our  young  man  noticed  with  delight  the  varied- 
richness  of  nature  on  both  sides  of  the  river.     On  hid  right  lay  the 
vUlage  of  Snkal-tirath,  a  collection  of  the  homes  of  the  poor,  and 
ih6agh  not  like  the  cottage  homes  of  England,  a  Hindoo  inay  feel 
how  beantifal  they  stand  amidst  the  trees.     Sukal-tiratb  ataods 
«l>ove  on  an  elevation,  «nd  the  water  flows  in  a  broad  expanse 
beneath,  while  in  the  place  between  a  woman  pbsses  whom  evezy 
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lnoy  of  the  village  knows  to  be  of  the  Mahar  caste— sociailj  tha 
hwmt  of  the  low.  And  yet  this  woman's  beauty  and  deportmeal* 
should  pkjOe  her  oa  the  top  of  the  social  ladder.  No  one  better, 
tban  Narotam  knows  that  she  is  of  the  contemned  class,  that  every, 
oae  avoids  her  touch«  and  as  a  Brahmin  girl  in  a  village  waa 
scarcely  seen  so  fair,  nobody  laments  more  than  this  young  maa 
dO0s  that  such  a  woman,  of  such  winning  graces,  should  belong  to 
the  Mahar  cast&  .  Narotam  was  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  eveOr 
the  lowest  of  the  low — such  is  the  dispensation  of  merciful  Provi^ 
deuce — that  even  the  Mahars  are  scarcely  inferior  in  beauty  and 
mind  to  the  aristocracy  of  Sukal-tirath,  such  as  it  is,  or  of  anyr 
other  village.  This  journey  to  the  place  where  the  Banyan  tree  la 
is  one  of  the  very  few  adventures  indeed  that  the  Hindoo  lad,. after 
much  hesitation,  and  after  great  difficulty,  has  been  able  or  baa 
been  persuaded  to  makei,.  that  by  observation  he  may  add  to  what- 
ever knowledge  he  had  gained  from  his  private  reading. 

His  mother  claims  and  receives  his  utmost  regard.  He  is  not 
a  thankless  child.  He  knows  how  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth 
it  is  for  a  parent  to  have  a  thankless  child.  He  is  more  solicitpua 
to,  gratify  his  mother's  wishes  than  his  wife's  wishes  or  his  own. 
Has  he  obtained  the  summit  of  his  ambition  and  of  his  wishes  I 
By  painful  experience  he  finds  that  hi^  merit  has  not  been 
recoignised.  Narotam  contributes  articles  to  the  native,  papers^ 
and  ^enters  into  the  lists  in  support  of  his  liberal  vi^ws  against) 
80me  of  the  best  and  ablest  in  the  journalistic  line.  Of  a  delicato 
(»^nization,  with  a  body  not  developed  by  exercise,  not  using, 
animal  food,  without  anything  great  in.  the  near  distance  to  aim 
at^  thia  man  sinks  in  health  ;  and  whether  it  may  be  owing  to 
poveirty,  to  circumstances  of  native  isociety,  or  to  the  frustration  of 
^  hopes. a))d  wi^hesy  or  all  these  causes  combined,  those  who 
kne^  him  once  know  him  no  more  to  be  the  same-^the  same 
clever  and  thoughtful  boy,  full  of  mirth  and  sensible  of  enjoyment,, 
whotXQ^a^]^  wh%t^yer  in  mathematics  or  science  was  difficult  to 
learn  in  school.  In  days  gone  by  difficulties  after  difficulties 
vanished  before  him,  and  his  power  of  reasoning  made  clear  every- 
thing that  was  hard  and  everything  that  was  complicated,  as  the 
sun's  ray  scatters  the  mist  before  his  native  rocks.  That  youthful 
vigour  is  fled  j  that  promise  of  earlier  days  is  no  more  to  be 
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falfilled.  Late  in  life  he  reads  Herbert  Spencer  on  Bdlioatio», 
being  charmed  with  the  philtisopher's  accurate  style,  and  astonifiheid 
at  his  universal  knowledge ;  he  finds  that  many  of  the  essential^ 
precepts  which  experience  has  taught,  and  which'  are  shown  to  bie 
true  in  the  book,  he  has  neglected  without  the  remotest  idea  cf 
the  consequences. 

The  end  is  that  his  constitution  is  shaken  for  ever,  h^ 
physical  activity  greatly  diminished,  and  he  has  not  the  strength 
to  seek  his  way  through  the  obstacles  that  check  the  advance- 
ment of  his  fortune  and  position.  Almost  every  European  boy* 
he  has  seen  excels  him  in  muscular  power  and  in  general 
health,  ^hich  are  so  necessary  for  success  in  thd  battle  of  life.  I* 
is  the  case  of  a  promising  boy,  partly  through  his  own  faulty  and 
partly  through  circumstances  over  which  po^ibly  he  had  no 
control,  and  through  want  of  opportunities,  gradually  becoming  a 
man  of  despair,  with  diminished'  power  and  a  diminished  force  of 
mind.  But  he  is  discontented  just  the  same  as  if  hi^  powers  were 
whole  and  unimpaired.  Not  so  discontented  is  his  mother,  who 
has  s6en  her  son  rising  from  a  poor  state  to  a  place  in  a  Govern- 
ment office,  who  with  eyes  overflowed  with  joy  has  seen  hitti 
married,  and  seen  him  having  children,  whose  chief  prayer  to 
Heaven  is  that  Heaven  may  spare  his  life,  and  keep  him  and  her 
in  the  condition  in  which  at  present  they  arei  On  the  othw 
hand,  Narotam's  countenance  is  marked  with  a  pale  cttst  of 
thought  which  his  mbther  icannbt  perceive.  In  her  presenee  he  im 
^eerful  and  gay,  being  anxious  for  the  happiness  of  his  motli^lpv 
His  thoughts  are  his  own  thoughts.  Nor  does  that  pale  cast, 
whatever  may  be  the  cause,  change  into  a  ruddy  glow,  though  ho 
hAs  been  promoted  from  rs.  30  a  month  to  an  Aippointment*^ 
thrice  that  sum,  and  Hves  in  his  native  town  ^ith  credit  and 
honour,  taking  a  fair  rank  among  the  most  advanced  and  the 
most  intelligent  classes  of  his  countrymen. 

NASARVAim  J;   lUtVAOAB. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  IsTATIOl^AL  INDIAN  ASSOCIATION 
TO  DISCUSS  CO-OPERATION  FOR  INDIa! 


A  meeting  was  held  at  1  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  on 
Thursday  evening,  March  13th,  at  which  a  paper  was  read 
by  E.  Vansittart  Neale,  Esq.,  M.A.,  containing  "  Suggestions 
for  applying  co-operative  machinery  as  a  means  of  enabling 
the  Indian  ooltivators  to  rescue  themselves  from  money- 
lenders."   The  chair  was.  taken  by  Hodgson  Pratt,  Esq. 

The  Chairman  opened  the  proceedings  by  announcing 
that  Sir  Frederick  J.  Halliday  much  regretted  his  inability 
to  attend,  and  by  reading  a  note  from  Sir  George  Campbell, 
in  which  he  expressed  his  interest  in  the  subject  to  be 
discussed,  and  referred  to  co-operation  as  having  been  familiar 
in  India  in  on^  of  its  oldest  forms  as  a  part  of  the  village 
system.  A  letter  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  was  also  read  from  Misa 
Florence  Nightingale,  which  ran  as  follows  : — 

'^  It  rejoices  m^  heyond  anything  that  you  are  about  to  have 
such  a  discussion  as  that  proposed  by  the  National  Indian  As^ocia- 
tion  next  Thursday  :  a  discussion  as  to  how  to  introduce — rather, 
not. infroduQshni  'apply/ on  the  soil  in  all  the  world  best  calculated 
for  it — the  soil  of  village  .communities  in  India — ^a  *  co-operative  * 
^tom.  Co-opertUion  agairhst  vMney-Unding — money-lendiDg  which, 
aa  practised  in  India,  ties  up '  all  capital,  makes  a  poor  people 
poorer,  and  which  is  unhappily  supported,  much  against  the  inten* 
tion  of  our  law-giving,  by  our  law. 

''  The  case  is  urgent  beyond  urgency :  0.^.,  so  fully  aware  are 
the  Deccan  Ryots  themselves  that  they  are  being  sacrificed  to^tb^ 
Sowcars  by  tb^  action  of.  our  Civil  Qourt^  that  certain  villages, 
which  were  reoeiv^  a  few  years  ago  from  the  Nizam's  territory 
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into  a  Deccan  col]ectorate,  protested  against  being  brought  under 
the  law  of  our  Civil  Courts,  urging  with  truth  that  up  to  that  time 
their  lands  had  all  remained  their  own,  but  that  under  our  Civil 
Courts  they  would  soon  all  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  money-lenders. 
These  people  knew  what  they  said.     They  spoke  the  truth. 

''The  mistake  which  our  law-givers  have  made  has  been  to 
oblige  our  Civil  Courts  to  aid  and  abet  the  practice  of  usury.  We 
treat  the  cultivator  as  if  he  were  an  Englishman  in  England,  with 
a  lawyer  at  command.  By  all  means  let  us  treat  him  as  if  he  were 
in  Englishman  in  England,  with  'eo-opmrUion'  at  commsind, provided 
*  cooperation'  can  be  and  is  applied  (the  'Co^,,  as  it  is  fondly 
called  by  the  people  'in  my  parts'  in  the  country). 

"  As  it  is  now,  no  wonder  that  the  Ryots  say,  *  We  were  better 
off  under  our  native  rulers.'  And  where  they  do  not  say  this* 
they /eel  it.  But  oh,  beware,  beware  of  making  them  say  :this !  at 
worse  sdl),  feel  it  in  silenoe. 

^  There  is  not  a  finer  race  among  our  Asiatic  fellow-countrymen 
than  the  Mahratta  peasantry.  The  best  qualities  of  the  people  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Ryots.  If  we  alienate,  if  we  allow  to.  be  im- 
poverished and  dispossessed  these  patient,  much-enduring,  striving 
people,  we  break  the  back-bone  of  India.  Tjring  up  capital  in 
usury,  instead  of  putting  it  out  to  fructify  in  honest  enterprise- 
manufacturing,  commercial  and  agricultural— this  is  the  rniiL  of 
India.  May  God  prospev  any  attempt  at  systems,  co-operative  and 
other,  to  prevent  this  ruin. 

'*  Another  small  instance.  Sugar-cane  is  the  most  remunerative 
of  all  cultivation.  But  the  sugar-cane  grower  uses  a  machine 
which  only  *  expresses '  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  sugar.  He  can  afford 
no  better.  A  co-opierative  sugar  factory  would  bring  the  money  to 
his  door,  and  make  him  independent  of  the  money-lender — 
necessary  now  to  him  even  to  pay  his  Government  dues.  Make 
the  Ryots  money4ender8  to  themselves,  and  a  more  prosperoiis 
peasantry  would  not  exist  in  the  world  ^thrifty,  industrious,  frugal^ 
saving  :  like  the  French  peasantry,  they  have  all  the  qualities  for 
prosperity.  May  God  bless  them !  Three  cheers  for  a  Ryots' 
'  Co-op.* !     And  God  speed  the  right ! 

"  I  ought  perhaps  to  add :  To  show  the  Byots  what  arms  they 
have— ^legaly  social,  economic,  co-operative '  {liot  tioting),  against 
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money-lending  or  nsurj^  is  of  the  fisst  comsequenoe  to  India.  In 
Eftstem  Bengal  they  have  themselves  disoovered  this  arm  against 
oppressive  landlords — in  the  Bent-league. 

"Flobbnce  Nightingale." 

The  Chairman  introduced  the  lecturer,  Mr.  E.  Vansittart 
Neale^  who,  he  stated,  was  one  whom  young  men  might  well 
at  the  outset  of  life  take  as  an  example.  Mr.  Neale  had 
devoted  his  talents  and  his  private  fortune  during  more  than 
thirty  years  to  the  service  of  his  fellow  men*  He  had  in  this 
«bject  made  great  personal  sacrifices,  for  his  sole  aim  in  life 
had  been  to  find  remedies  for  some  of  the  evils  from  which 
human  society  suffered.  He  had  sought  to  teach  important 
troths  and  to  show  how  those  truths  might  be  applied  to 
improving  the  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The 
particular  form  of  oi^anization  which  he  had  endeavoured  to 
introduce  among  the  working  classes  was  that  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Co-operation."  Its  leading  principle  was  to  enable 
the  workman  and  the  labourer  to  combine  their  resources 
whereby  they  might  protect  each  other  from  destitution,  and 
obtain  the  means  of  working  on  their  own  account  instead  of 
doing  so  for  employers ;  or  to  obtain  the  means  of  supplying 
their  daily  wants  under  a  system  whereby  their  expenditure 
might  be  economised  to  the  utmost  Co-operation  as  yet  had 
taken  three  forms,  called  respectively  distributive,  productive 
and  financial.  In  England  the  first  of  these  forms  prevailed, 
and  under  it  nearly  half  a  million  of  workmen  combined  in 
local  Societies  for  the  purchase  of  their  food  and  clothing  at 
wholesale  prices,  adopting  a  system  under  which  they  coujld 
accumulate  savings  year  by  year  without  difficulty.  In; 
Jrance  small  bodies  of  artizans  had  been  formed*  in  order  to 
produce  articles  on  their  own  account  and  so  obtain  the* 
employers'  profits.  In  Germany  there  was  a  stsUie  of  things/ 
whifih  more  resembled  the  condition  of  the  people  in  India.* 
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A  vast  number  of  labourera  in  towns  and  eountiy  worked  on 
their  own  account;  aitimns  living  not  by  wages,  but  by  the 
sale  of  what  they  produced,  and  labourers  who  owned  or  farmed 
the  land  on  which  they  worked.    Now  such  a  class  were  in 
constant  want  of  amall  sums  for  the  purchase  of  material^ 
Wood,  leather,  iron,  &c.,  &c.,  or  for  the  purchase  of  seed  <!5<»b, 
tools,  &c.    These  persons  could  with  difficulty  obtain  advabces;, 
liot  having  adequate  security,  and  then  only  at  enortnoua  ior* 
terest.    Some  years  ago  this  state  of  things  attxacted  the  a/tten- 
tion  of  a  German  philanthropist,  Schuize  Delitsch,  and  he  set  dn 
foot  "  Mutual  Credit  Associations,"  or  "  Labour  Banks."    The 
members  of  these  Societies  are  labourers  and  artizans,  who 
associate  in  order  to  have  the  means  of  borrowing  money  on: 
easy  terms.    That  is  their  objeet,'-^aot  to  make  profits,  foar 
these  are  strictly  limits.     The  capital  is  raised   (1)  by 
each  member  taking  small  shares,  (2)  by  receiving  deposits- 
on  which  a  small  interest  is  paid  (as  in  a  Savings'  Bank),  and 
(3)  by  borrowing  from  bankers  at  the  ordinary  low  rates 
of   interest.    As  iwotividuals   the   members    could    not  gel- 
these  advances,  having  no  sufficient  security  to.  offer;  biifc 
the  "Mutual  Credit  Associiation"  gets  the  advances  because 
it  pledges  its  capital,  aiid  because  every  member  is  liable 
(without  limit)  for  the  debts  of  the  Society*    The  loans  are 
made  to  members  only,,  and. on  the  security  of  two  members, 
for  business  purposes  only,  and  must  be  repaid  in  three  months. . 
The  first  of  these  banks  consisted  of  170   members,  and 
started  with, a. capital  of  £30;    In  fiact  it  was  a  "credit  shop," 
buying  cjredlt  in  the  loan  market  and  sellmg.  it  retail  ta 
it^  cudtoQCQers.      So  great   has   been  the  success  of  -this  • 
movetnent  that  not  onfe  of  these  banks  failed  dniing  the 
terrible  strain  df  the  war  between  Trance  and  Genmanj,,. 
when  thousands  of  the. workmen  members  wer^  dying  izti 
battle !    In  1875  there  were;2763  of  thesis  banks,  with  GBHiSm^ 
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members ;  815  of  those  socieftt^  oiWied  a  capitlil  of  fouSr 
millions,  and  made  advances  to  tlie  extent  of  seventy-five 
millions.  The  q[uestion  before  them  to-night  was  whether 
such  a  system  could  not  be  introduced  into  India,  in  order 
to  enable  the  cultivators;  to  combine  for  the .  purptose  of 
Staining  advane^^  and  so  rid  tbamaelrea  of  the  misery  aiid 
rain  which  thtoatened  thdm.  THe  M»vtixm  of  Englishmen 
had  been  called- to*  their  terrible  condition  by  the  eloquent 
and  earnest  appeal  made  to  statesmen  and  philanthropists  by  * 
that  noble*  woman,  Miss  Nightingale,  in  the  article  written 
by  her  in  the  Niiuteentli  Century,  for  August,  1878* 

Mr.  E.  Y.  N'iMOit  began  by  dayiag  tbut  he  coiife^sed  id 
knowing  little  (^Indiaraaid'tiiat  he  waathevelbb^e  quite prepur^dl 
to  be  told  Ihat  the  a^how^  be  .1ra«  going  lo;  surest  wa»  impra&- 
tioabte.  He  did  hosreiier  knenw.  sooMthingI  of  oo^op€{ration,  wA 
had  had  e2;paiep3toe  aa  .to  :vvthat  it  cto  do  tdw^dd  '^  enal^ing  the 
maas  of  the  popmlstioa  to  raise  &eir  position  by  united  action 
for  self-help,  whea  th^it  action  is  well  direet^."  Mr.  Neale  felt 
the  more  encouraged  to  bfixtg  forward  the  subject  m  regard  to 
India,  because  he  had  submitted  hiseuggestiQiis  to  the  Chairman 
(Mr.  Hodgson  Piratt),  wht)  had  led  him  to  hope  that  they 
merited  at  leaet  s^cioue  eonsrdextttion.  Mr.  Fra[tt  looked  on  the 
acheme  '^  as  a  prbmiaieg  Meana  of  applying  a  remedy,  which,  if 
the  people  took  it  ixp,  nngbt  becoki^  psodudiFe  of  inoakmlaUe 
good  in  leasemng  an  enormotifi  and  growing  evU-^that  mass  of 
inddbtedneisa  which  weighs  down  large  numbers  of  the  indus- 
trious peasantry  of  India^^'  The  leiotuisef  then  gave  an  account 
of  the  ^an  of  oo^operatiy-e  action  known  aa  the  ^'Edehdale 
aytttein>  from  the  naiiie  of  the'town  wh^re  the  Eqiiitable  Pioneera^ 
Society,  ilshose  aneeesa  first  bi^cught  it  into  notice,  was  formed, 
a  plan  essentially  djffevent  /from  that  of  "the  CtTil  Seohriee  Oo- 
QIBerative  Stores.-'  He  coo^inued  aa  fdlpwat'--^<Thi0  ayateia 
aavea  the  .poxehAaer  aU  uaneOeaaary  coat  of  diatributiQn,  land 
giTto  him  what  hi».biiyB  as^i^easly  aa  poAsible.at  cost  price,  m<ls» 
ttoowk^h^  than  tii^oa^^  stori^a  do.  SW  it  lirtiibutefl  the  wMt<d 
Affix  Mivittga  a«xong:t]ie'FiirQh»aefdy  in  dii^  prc^ertim  to  their 
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puicliases;  whereas,  up^  the  G^tII  Setrioe  (Qrstem^  there  19 
always  a. margin  not  distnbuted  in  reduction  of  prices,  which 
is  apt  to  be  used  by  some  limited  body  who  get  hold  of  it  to 
secure  special  advantages  for  themselves  out  of  their  neighbour's 
pockets.  But  the  Rochdale  system  does  not  give  this  benefit  to 
the  purchasers  by  an  immediate  reduction  of  prices.  It  seUs  to 
them  at  the  ordinary  rates,  retulrning  the  surplus  receipts,  after 
payment  of  expenses  and  interest  at  £5  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
employed,  every  three  xiH)nths  to  the  members  as  dividends  on 
the  amount  of  their  purchases  during  the  quarter,  which  they 
may  either  draw  or  allow  to  accumulate  at  five  per  cent,  interest 
in  the  society.  The  result  of  31  years  (1845  to  1876)  of  the 
working  of  this  system  at  Eochdale  are  given  by  Mr.  Solyoake 
in  a  table  on  page  50  of  the  second  volume  of  his  History  of 
Co-operation,  where  the  growth  of  the  society  may  be  traced 
from  year  to  year.  The  soeieiy  (the  '  owd  weavers-  shop '  as  the 
Bochdale  lads  called  it)  was  founded  in  1844  by  28  members 
with  £28.  In  1 846  the  tnembets  had  increased  to  74,  the  capital 
had  become  £181  Hie  business  done  was  £710  and  the  profits 
were  £22.  In  1876  the  members  were  8,892,  the  capital 
£254,000,  the  business  done  £305,190,  and  the  profits  realised 
£50,668.  It  must  not  be  supposed  however  that  all  the  capital 
here  mentioned  was  employed  in  the  business  of  self  supply. 
Far  from  it.  Little  more  than  £30,000  was  needed  to  do  tibie 
£305^190  of  btt^ess. :  The  rest  of  the  capital  was  invested  in 
various  ways ;  to  a  considerable  extent  in  houses  built  fo?  the 
members,  and  either  rented  or  purchased  by  them  upon  a  system 
of  payment  by  instalments  :  other  large  amounts  in  institutions 
wliieh  have  grown  out  of  their  system  of  self  supply  and  he^ 
to  make  it  more  efficient,  com  mills  for  instance,  by  whioh  the 
purchaser  secures  unadulterated  flour  and  rec^ves  baek  the 
miller's  profits  as  dividends  on  hb  purchases;  and  a  great 
.wholesale  centre  of  purchases  by  which  the  same  results  may 
be  attained  in  the  wholesale  tratde.  But  besides  these  inve0b# 
ments  there  are  various  others  in  diffeirent  commercial  under* 
takings,  which  the  Comn^ittee.  of  Management  of  the  Sociei|r 
eonsiders  to  be  safe  and  reliable  to  produce  l^e  £5  per  cent,  itttevest 
thai  Itey  agree  to  -ps.y  to  their  own  ni^Ckmber^    The  Society  has 
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in  &ot  beoome  for  them  an  exeellemt  eatings*  bank>  regularly 
paying  them  an  intereflt  eonaiderably  libber  than  ordinary 
isayings'  banks,  and  giving  them  through  the  confidence  thus 
created  a  large  command  of  capital,  aconmnlated  for  the  most 
part  out  of  the  savings  on  their  own  consumption,  and  available 
for  any  purpose  of  collective  advantage  which  may  appeair  to 
be  a  good  way  of  emplo3ring  it.  I  insist  particularly  on  thift 
result)  for  on  it  I  mainly  rely  for  the  beneficial  operation  of  tibe 
introduction  of  the  co-operative  action  which  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest as  a  process  of  self  healing  for  the  sufferings  of  the  Indian 
cultivator. 

I  proceed  to  explain  the  way  in  which  I  imaguae  that  it 
Aoight  be  introduced  z-^ 

1.-  I  propose  that  the  Oovemment  should  authorise  the 
landowners  of  any  village  Pergumuihg,  or  any  of  them  willing  to 
do  so,  to  form  themselves  into  a  corporation  open  to  aU  desirous 
of  becoming  members,  with  liability  limited  to  the  corporate 
property,  as  is  the  case  with  our  co-operative^  societies  in  Eng* 
land.  iSus  authorisation,  would  be  made  on  application  to  the 
Bevenue  Collector  of  the  district,  and  the  corporation  would  be 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  its  members  with  seed  com 
and  other  things  necessary  for  cultivation. 

2.  The  rules  of  these  bodies  corporate  should  be  as  few 
as  possible,  prescribed  by  the  law  authorising  their  formation. 

3.  The  Govenmient  should  agree  to  advance  to  these  cor- 
porations, from  time  to  time^  the  mcrneys  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  buy  the  com,  &e.,  required  for  agricultural  purposes  in 
the  district,  upon  verified  lists  of  applicants  and  quantities. 

4.'  The  advances  should  be  secured  by  bonds,  in  the  way 
■eustomary  in  India,  g^ven  to  the  corporations  at  fixed  rates  ol 
interest,  r^ayable  at  stated  times  either  in  money,  or  in  corres* 
ponding  quantities  of  produce  with  such  additional  amounts  as 
might  be  needed  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  warehousing  and 
4eilling.   ^ 

&  The  coxporations  must  hat's  power  to  hold  lands,  sold 
tmder  these  bonds^  whsoh  should  be  registered  and  prelerettt&d 
«V6r  all  others>  binding ^e  lands;;  The  grain  reodived  in  pay^^ 
mentittftan;^  bonds '<^e  corpcra^n- e^HMU  the^  right  to 
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9^»  dtber'  i^bolesala^ar  nel^:  the  iptoSitB  of  tibe  is^ege^oni 
alter  payiivettjb  of  tbe  ^ytGafqateat  rtuiveiQ^ea  B-n^  .i^ij^ulftt;^ 
iiitereet,  g<An^  to  fQna..a  eommon  fand^  for  tite  piii^d^  <^ 
^a^ling  i3s^  OQTpoxatiQna  iM  time  to  diflpeede  vitb  OoreJrsiiiie^fcir 
AJ4>  <ti»d  s^r^nng  <&8  a  giwrantee  tcftlte  Goyeirlmient'in  tibe  mean^ 
^kne.  Tliese  .ncdumulated  profits,  cir  ao  mUek  of  them  aa  waa 
xloit  carried  to  seeerre,  I  8bolild.iia:opose  to  oapitaH^a  asod  divide 
amo&g  ike  memb^ris  of  the  ooKiporatioms^.-in  the  «h)»pa  of  tr^sferr 
ahle  shasea  ibeaariiig  a  moderaW  interreet. 

6.  It  might  be  desirable  to  authorise  the  oorpoiratioises  to  deal 
in  other  things  besides  those  required  by  the  population  ^exteraUy^ 
iln  eotlditi<^n  that  •  all  Ki9  •  sales  were .  for  ready  isuoxfcey.  At  leasfc 
power  might  be  given  to  the  Goyemmant>  ftiiifhfldlties  in  ai^ 
di^rict  to  authorise  sueh  eztensiOBs  of  busineae,,  buft  at  first  I 
mouid  limit  the  dt^eme  to  the  absolutely  nieoessary  ooimmiim. 

7,  lEbe  .<Jov«i»ment  would  hare  as  fieourity  for  its.  advaa^ 
eep-H^^O  Alien  on  all  the  plK^tty"  of  each  borporation  lor  a^ 
ackKne^s  made  to  it,  pa^e&rential  over  all  otiher  debts.  (2.)  XW 
d^pomt.of  all  the  bond3  iasued  :by  amy  coarporatiion  uiidebted  -iid 
tiie  .Gboyemmen^  on  an  agreement  W  the  GoreiqUAfiiiLt  to.prodvkOfr 
ibem  if  required  for:the  recoyeij  ox  alty  debt  due  £0  <ihe  OQipot 
ration,  but  with  a  rights  if  ndGessary^- to  put  them 'in  fovcO  "to- 
get  in. any  anuMint  dsia  -to  it  by  the  oorporation.  (3.)  Any  pro* 
visiolns  deemed  OKpedient  for  pretexting  or  pfustshing  fhaad  m 
the  disposal  of  the  produce  in  fixe  hands  of  imy  ioorpOration  or 
othexrwise.  (4.)  Fines^  which  might  be  inflicted  joq  any.  pdX990if- 
guSty  of  ialfie  steitemenis  fay  whiqh  adyazipe»  had  been  itaxAuf^ 
lently  alUnred^^or  of  the  wiLtiil  mifiapplioatiott  of  thetm^ 

'  SuA  is  mypr<>po&al  in  large  outline.  lorafirais)  itoia  any 
iitempt  to  sup|)ly'diBtail8i  whidi  would  oreadily.  fiuggesA.iheiiis* 
ealyee  in  practice.  But  a. few  general  obsenratSdns  on.  the  plaii 
may  be  usef  td. 

A  qyatem  of  tbie  kind^  if  it  oekiM  he  ^t  to  wioidci  wojaM 
obviously  put  an  end  to  the  pressure  of  usurious  money  Iwding 
6(Diw  eulmoitted  to  in.  order  to  ^btein  iaoAf  wt^umt  iiiterf earing 
lolh  the  fireedom  of  tritfi^stu»nis:  in  q^^  «a^ii^.  Aisid:  maes^ 
T^<mLd  nfot  btthjjeefc  the  oi;dtiyfM{0f»1;ail«E^4iih$i!  foi^o^liti^sa^tlwia 
tiiey  iaite  ua^  to  aow»  aod  w0u]d.|slfi»>thdB:L  jh  <ei$niaa^  MsihMr 
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TOwers,  with  their  own  cQuutrymen  only,  I  do  n«t,see  why  thq^ 
should  o1;)ject  to  apply  for  advances  of  grain,  &c.|  on  secoritieii 
io  be  given,  to  the  corporate  centres,  and  thus  in  fact  beccm^Q 
lenders  to  themselves.  No  doubt  there  nught  be  danger  of 
niisconception  at  first  that  the  effect  of  the  scheme  would  be  to 
luake  the  landowners  collectively  responsible  for  each  other's 
debts.  But  this  is  a  danger  which  might  be  remoyed  by  express 
provisions  in  the  law  relating  to  the  formation  of  the  corporations ; 
and  explanations  of  the  reasons  of  forming  them**(l)  to  create 
a  natiye  agency  for  making  the  advances  needed  by  the  cultiv$btors 
through  which  the  Government  might  be  able  to  aid  them 
without  putting  itself  forward ;  (2)  to  form  this  agency  so  as  tq 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  a  few  men  in  any  district  to  get  the 
4M>ntrol  of  the  advances  to  be  made  and  twist  them  to  their  owi^ 
special  advantage.  The  corporation  would  supply  an  effective 
bar  to  such  a  danger,  because  any  lando?mer  would  have  a  right 
to  become.a  member,  and  as  a  member  would  have  a  right  to 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  business  done  by  the  corporation,  ii^ 
proportion  to  the  sums  that  he  paid  to  it,  as  well  as  to  becom^ 
.one  of  those  by  whom  the  managers  were  appointed,  and  before 
whom  the  audited  accounts  were  laid.  I  do  not  say  that  there 
could  be  no  cheating  on  such  a  system,  but  except  by  cheating 
there  could  be  no  misappropriation  of  the  common  funds  for  ends 
not  of  common  benefit. 

If  such  a  system  took  root  and  grew  in  any  place  it  might 
easily  be  m^ade  a  centre  of  investment,  by  authorising  the  issue  of 
i^ares,  withdrawable  on  certain  term^  of  notice,  and  bearing  ^ 
jfixed  rate  of  interest,  to  any  member  of  the  corporation  or 
other  persons  who  would  take  them  up  and  thus  become  members. 
We  find  in  England  that  the  prosperity  of  our  co-operative 
societies  depends  very  much  on  the  belief  of  those  who  put 
money  into  them  that  the^  can  get  it  again  when  they  want  it. 
.  J.  conceive  the  same  disposition  would  exist  in  India.  Now  a 
corporation  which  was  known  to  be  continually  deriving  a 
jiregular  income  from  advances  on  the  security  of  the  land  in  any 
distriet,  making  profits  which  were  acqiimulated,  and  ibrmed  « 
l^i^irantee  for  the  repaypient  of  money  advanced  to  it  upon  witbr 
4fftwi^ble  shares,  and  the  payment  of  interest  on  these  withdraw- 
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able  bhares  while  the  investment  continued  would  naturally 
produce  this  confidence  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  district^ 
and  therefore  attract  savings  to  itself.  Then  is  it  not  the  facf 
that  oipportunifcies  almost  unlimited  for  the  profitable  employ- 
ment of  these  savings  in  ways  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants  of 
such  districts  exist  in  India  ?  Here  then  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
prospect  of  future  benefit  for  the  population  of  India  from  the 
iise  of  such  co-operative  institutions  as  I  have  attempted  to* 
«&etch,  of  which  the  limit  is  iticalcucable. 

Nor  would  it  be  necessary  that  the  money  laid  out  through 
the  agency  of  any  of  these  corporate  bodies  should  be  confined 
to  the  savings  accumulated  in  the  district  where  it  subsisted. 
The  same  kind  of  action  might  happen  in  this  case  as  has- 
happened  in  the  case  of  the  People's  Banks  of  Germany,  which, 
as  they  have  acquired  public  confidence  have  become  largely 
intrusted  with  moneys  belonging  to  other  classes  than  those  for 
whose  sake  and  by  whom  they  were  established.  According  to 
the  last  report  of  M.  Schulze  Delitzsh,  of  £23,035,000  of  capital 
employed  by  929  Banks  which  had  made  returns  in  1878^ 
were  £27,500,000  thus  advanced.  It  might  be  so  in  tndia: 
Starting  from  small  beginnings  to  meet  a  crying  need  and 
drawing  their  strength  originally  from  the  greatness  of  the 
wants  relieved  by  them,  they  might  increase  in  their  influence' 
and  sphere  of  action,  through  capital  invested  in  them  by  other 
classes,  till  they  became  a  great  ,  money  power  ramifying; 
throughout  the  country,  existing  for  the  benefit  of  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  applying  by  their  own  action  for  their  common 
advantage  the  money  which  at  present  is  a  source  of  oppression."' 

The  paper  was  then  discussed. 

Dr.  i)uTT  (Bengal)  asked '  whether  the  corporation  was  to- 
have  capital  of  its  own.  * 

Mr.'E.  Y.  Neale  replied  that  it  was  intended  that  Govei^- 
ihent  should  help  only  at  first.  '  The  sooner  this  help  dotlld  be- 
dispensed  with  the  better. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Sillah  spoke  of  the  poverty  of  the  ryots,  owing 
to  the  exactions  of  the  money-lenders,  as  the  curse  of'  Indial 
But  the.  ryots  borrow  not  only  for  seed  corn,  they  borrow  iot^ 
food,   and  from   extravagance.     Suppose  a  iyot  has  altiaady 
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barrowed  of  the  money-lender  and  he  then  goes  to  the  co-«. 
operatiye  eodetyy  is  the  one  bond  to  be  better  than  the  other  ?" 
The  subject  inyolved  the  whole  question  of  usiiiy^  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong  in  regard  to  money-lending.  Is  usury  a 
necessity,  or  is  it  to  be  restrained  by  legislation?  Mr.  SiUar 
said  he  considered  it  radically  wron^.  Mr.  Neale^s  plan  would 
involve  borrowing  with  one  hand  and  lending  with  the  other, 
and  the  Society  would  not  be  satisfied  till  they  got  a  larger 
dividend.  He  doubted  whether  such  a  system  as  that  of  the* 
German  Credit  Banks  was  a  right  one. 

MiRZA  Pkeb  BtTKSOH  (North- West  Provinces)  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  scheme.  He  believed  that  gradually  the  people  would 
themselves  subscribe  the  necessary  capital  if  it  could  be  sub^ 
scribed  for  in  shares  of  a  very  small  amount.  He  thanked  those 
who  were  desirous  of  promoting  such  an  object. 

Eajah  Eam  Pal  Singh  (Oude),  as  a  landed  proprietor,  gave^ 
his  adhesion  to  the  plan.  Each  zemindar  can  borrow  from 
Government.  This  Society  will  be  for  the  benefit  specially  of 
those  who  have  no  right  in  the  laud,  but  to  landed  proprietors 
also  it  would  be  a  great  help,  as  they  have  to  pay  a  high  rkte  of 
interest. 

Mr.  Kavasji  J.  Badshah  (Bombay)  said  he  saw  objections 
to  the  scheme.  1.  Are  the  people  of  India  fit  .to  co-operate?: 
Has  education  made  them  civilized  enough  for  it  ?  The  publio  * 
spirit  which  in  Europe  renders  combination  possible  is  always 
wanting  in  the  people  of  India.  2.  Where:  is  the  capital  to 
come  from?  How  can  capital  ever  be  obtained  to  wipe  off  the 
liabilities  of  the  company  ?  3.  If  the  liabilities  were  paid  oE, 
he  would  ask  has  agricultural  co-operation  ever  been  fottn<^ 
useful  ?  Again,  where  can  Government  find  the  money  to  lend 
for  this  purpose  ?  The  people  are  already  fully  taxed.  Mr. 
Badshah  thought  for  these  reasons  it.waJs  impossible  that  the 
idea  could  be  applied  usefully.  Mirza  Peer.Buksoh  had  said 
that  subscriptions  of  small  amount  could  be  raised.  He  doubted 
whether  the  agriculturists  of  India  werein  a  position  to  aubsoribe; 

Dr.  DuTT  (Bengal)  remarked  that  it  was  most  important  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  condition  of  lihe  ryots,  for  th]»e«lourtlis 
of  the  population  of  India  are  agriculturists.  In  reply  to  Mr.  K.  J^ 
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Badshahy  he  said  tbs^bo-opei^^tiDii  has  suooeeded.  He  descrifaedi 
iSie  m%tayer  sjfitem,  in  itrhich  tiid  proprietor  advances  money  and* 
tfaie  produce  is  shared.  liz  Baxony  a  small  farmer  or  peasant' 
proprietor  unites  with  seyeral  others  in  ploughing^  &c.  The: 
serious  question  is  how  to  start  in  India  this  co-qperatiya 
Sodety?  The  difiOLcuUy  is  partly  created  by  the  yariety  of 
enactments  in  regard  to  land  tenure.  In  Madras  the  settlements 
are  annual^  and  thus  no 'good  security  for  the  locuis  could  ba 
oiOBared.  In  Bengal  they  can  borrow  at  a  less  rate  of  interest, 
but  in  some  cases  it  is  30'  or  40  per  cent.  In  the  N.W.- 
Proyinces,  especially  at  the  close  of  a  lease,  the  rate  of  interest 
Sb  very  high.  Br.  Dutt  considered  that  if  peasant  proprietor- 
ships could  be  introduced  the  ryots  would  be  able  to  borrow  at  a 
less  per  centage,  because  they  coxdd  offer  better  security.  Thwe: 
was  no  difficulty  as  to  co-operation  for  India,  the  village  system 
being  a  form  of  co-operation.  The  villagers  make  a  contract  to 
pay  a  certain  amount  of  tribute,  which  is  collected  from  the 
agriculturists.  This  system  still  exists  in  the  greater  portion  of 
the  North- West  Provinces  and  in  Central  India,  with  modifies^' 
tions.  The  combinations  which  took  place  at  Fubna 
showed  that  ryots  can  combine.  A  commission  was  then 
appointed)  which  settled  the  matter  in  favour  of  the  ryots.  No 
doubt  the  plan  presented  difficulties,  but  the  important  thing? 
was  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived.  If 
Government  comes  forward  at  the  b^^ning  something  can  be? 
done.  The  difficulty  is  how  to  begin.  G-ovemment  has  borrowed 
for  railway  and  other  purposes.  Nothing  could  be  more  import 
tant  than  to  advance  money  to  the  ^ots  for  this  object.  The 
plan  proposed  would  benefit  the  ryots,  the  Government  and  the 
eountry  at  large. 

MmzA  Pebb  Bttksgh  observed  that  every  poor  man  can  affonl 
to  deposit  a  rupee  oir  two.  If  800  did  this  theve  would  be  £30 
to  buy  grain  with. 

Mr.  P.  F.  Bhakdaba  (Bombay)  referred  to  the  excessive 
poverty  of  the  peasants,  their  eighteen  hours'  daily  labonri  and 
their  over  taxation. 

Gtoneral  Pyfb  denied  that  the  people  of  India  were  evev 
taxed. 
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Mr.  Syisd  Aj[«i  (Lucknow)  epoke^of  tke  failure  of  tb^i^pkAi 
ai39pt6(l  l^  OoY^roment  an  1B7I..  The  ryots  coinldnottii^evt 
atajod  the  motived  of  Qovejs^jn^^t,  ond  "sv^ere  full  of  fear  mi 
flOB^cioB.  The  present  relatio|i^  h^^ween  laadlord  ai^d  tepan^ 
were  luieatiflfactorj^  An  indep^deat  co-qperatiye:  assooiation 
like  that  pzopoaed  foy  Mr.  Neak,  ibeu^g  distinct  from  Goyernm^o^ 
imd  froflocL  the  laQdowi%er§)  .would  oommand  the  con£de^oe  of  ih^ 
ryots..  Jli/B  question  as  to  Uie  VPW^  of  capital  was  dij£cult| 
hut  if  w^>  t&ke.  th^  task  in  hand  apd  set  to  work  eamestlj  we 
;iu^i  bsing  gjc^at  ^lessiixgs  to.  tha  T(^ot^s>^  India.  , 

M^w/Fssau^ir  (Ceylon)  said  tbat  th^  gre^t  diffipidty  wa&  wa»t 
of  mmtnal  qonfidence  on  the  part  of  those  whom  it  was.  desired 
to  assoeiate*  The  natives  of  Ceylon  were  a  great  deal  mp^ 
advanced:  th^B  in,Iiid],a;  espeeially  near  large  towns.  Th^ 
/(^tivators  had  helped,  eiach  other  with  seed  com  at  critical 
timesy  a^d  t)|e  officers  of  Government  have  been  acting  hf, 
eeaaaawbfft  tliei  yf^j:  that  the  veorpperatlcm  society  would  aot 
SBiiQ  Yill(^goi»|(i»t^m^  showa  that  tl^we^io  the  facility  of  ^ombinas- 
•tiim^  As  ftbr.as  z^etv^' plana-  ^e  in  ^ooovdance  with  old  c^ston^l 
they  o^  be  jnor^  0a$ily  aarri^  out*  Anything  new  is  reg«rde<^ 
with  sue^^ioft.  A  Society  something  like  Mr.  Neale's  w^ft 
aliarted  in  C^yJon  by  native  capiib^Jis^  on  limited  liability,  but  ^ 
breach  of  confidence  came,  divisions  arose  among  the  shac^^ 
lioldeirflkand  the  whole  scheme  is  in  abeyance.  The  Government 
Savings'  Bank  had  answered  well  in  Ceylon  and  had  beei^ 
rapgported  by  the  townspeople.  This  money  might  be  ntiUse4 
foT'jagmuU^eiat^  i^  timet  perhaps  the  cultivators  would  invest 
u^.the^eavjaigs'-bftikks.  This,  would,  be  a  mode  of  education  for 
4hem  and  vWO{i)d  lead  them  to  invest  more  and  more.  The  grea^ 
lAifioulty  is;the  training  of  tho.rypta  to  enter  into  the  scheme.  . 

Mr*  .AxBXA»rDElt  Epews  (l^te.of  the  Bombay  L^gi^latiw 
^uncil).efad.that  the  Bombay  Gov^iment  had  also  established 
-savings'  banks  for.$mall  sums,  but.owing  to  want  of  confidence 
very  few  but  officials  had  deposited.  One  speaker  had  sa^i 
that,  the  revenues  of  two  yeoirs  had  been  collected  in  one.  Mr. 
Bogetoi  dould:a|iawei;  for  it  that  this  was  not  the  case.  Ao^oat 
careful  enquiry  was  made  into  the  means  of  the  cultiyators. 
•He  d^ed  that  lliete  was  double  t?.^ation.    In  reply  to  Dr. 

£  3 
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Diitt'a  remavks  in  favour  of  introducing  peasant  proprietorship, 
he  said  that  Q-ovemment  had  granted  thirty  yeark  leases,  the 
next  thing  to  fee  simple,  with  a  guarantee  that  on  a  revision  of 
the  assessment  any  improTementB  made  by  the  oultivator  by  iiis 
own  capital  and  labour  should  be  his  own;  If  dry  crop  land 
was  turned  into  wet  crop  land  -it  would  still  be  assessed  at  the 
lower  rate,  and  there  were  other  advantages  equivalent  to  the 
fee  simple.  The  practical  difficulty  in  carrying  out  Mk  N^ala^ 
scheme  is  that  the  cultivator  has  to  go  to  the  money-lender  not 
only  for  seed  com,  but  for  every  other  requisemen1?-^^feod, 
marriage  expenses,  &c*,  &c.  No  society  could  cK>mpete  with  the 
money-usTirer.  Mr.  Bogers  feared  that  till  education  had  sp^e^d 
inuch  more  and  the  people  had  acquired  the  necessary  confidence 
any  such  scheme  as  Mr.  Neale's  would  be  impracticable: 

Mr.  MiTHAUMED  Ismail  Khan  (Benares)  q>oke  of  the  ryots 
^8  iover  taxed.  The  zemindars,  who  collect  money  to  pay 
€K>vernment  from  the  cultivators,  cannot  think'  Of  'inttodudng 
improvements,  and  the  poor  cultivators  have  to  live  from  hand  to 
mouth.  He  considered  that  some  sort  of  improvement  in  the 
present  state  of  things  #as  necessary,  but  did  not  think  l^at  the 
l[>eople  were  quite  ready  to  accept  the  co-operatiVe  plan.  They 
ture  too  low  in  the  scale  of  civilizatiori,  and  such  a  pian  needs 
much  confidence. 

Mr.  Abdul  Halim  (N.W-  !Provinces)  thought  the  piro|io(sed 
system  very  important.  If  Indians  will  exert  their  energies,  and 
Government  will  help  them  a  little,  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
might  be  improved.  As  a  zemindar  he  denied  that  the  taxes  were 
more  severe  in  the  titoej  of  the^uative  Government  He  refen-ed 
to  the  difierence  of  income  per  head  in  India  and  England  (27/- 
and  £30)  and  the  heavier  taxation  in  India.  He  considered  that 
Mr.  Neale's  scheme  only  wanted  exertion  to  be  made  practicable^ 
and  that  as  every  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  courage  and 
'perseverance,  so  the  difficulties  here  might  be  successfully 
-overcome. 

Mr.  BuBBELL  remarked  that  the  money-lender  often  has  a 
mortgage  on  the  land,  and  if  he  became  enraged  he  might  fore- 
close his  mortgage. 
* '     Mr.  Abttl  Hassan  Khan  (Behar)  said  that  eveiy  new  pvo- 
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posal  mv^res  difficulties  fcyj;  ihode  who  imdei^alie  the  task  oS 
carrying  it  out.  He  did  not  i^ree  that  the  people  of  India  ^eze 
not  i^ivilteed  enough  for: such  «  scheme  as  this.  The  Govern^ 
xoeUt  offers  to  lend  numey  had  failed  because  the. people  had  no 
iConfidesoe  in  y^}at  was  proposed ;  but  here  the  proposal  would 
be  &(Ha  an  independent  body,  and  thdogh  for  sokne  time  these 
might  be  diffiouIty»  J^t  when  the  ryots  found  that  the  plan 
introduced  was  in  their  interest  he  had nodeuJbt  it  would  prove 
successlu]:.  The  zemindars  Of  Behar  are  rich  enough  to. start  it 
with  a  subsoription  independent  of  Goyemment.  Whftt  was 
needed  was  great  int^lligenee  and  eneifgy  in  the  promotelrs.  He 
gave  the  scheme  his  hearty  support. 

Dr.  Beddoe  sidd  that  the  plan  no  doubt  presented  difficulties. 
He  considered  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  some  altera- 
tion in  the  law,  so  as  to  lessen  the  power  that  the  money-lender 
at  present  holds  over  the  ryot. 

Mr.  E.  Yansittabt  NsAiiS  made  a  short  reply.  He  appre- 
ciated the  objections  that  had  been  made.  In  regard  to  the 
want  of  confidence  likely  to  be  met,  might  not  the  G-ovemment 
call  forth  a  native  agency  with  which  the  ryots  Would  deal  ?  It 
would  be  much  better  to  do  without  G^oyemment  aid  and  for  the 
people  to  subscribe  small  sums,  but  he  had  thought  that  sueh  a 
plan  was  hopeless.  If  it  could  be  carried  out  it  would  be  by 
far  the  best.  If  Goyemment  is  to  come  in  at  all  it  should  be  to 
3t  limited  extent — ^the  securities  should  haye  legal  preference 
•oyer  any  others.  So  far  the  money-lender  would  be  interfered 
with,  but  gradually  co-operation  might  supersede  the  money- 
lender ;  and,  lat^,  it  might  be  employed  in  further  directions. 
In  regard  to  what  had  been  said  as  to  using  natiye  institutions, 
&e  village  system  would  be  just  the  best  to  utilise.  Whatever 
would  £t  in  with  native  ideas  would  be  most  likely  to  ensure  the 
success  of  the  plan.  It  had  been  asked|  where  is  the  Govern- 
ment to  get  the  money  ?  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  this ; 
the  money  could  easily  be  raised  because  the  security  is  good.  . 

Mr.  HoDosoif  Pbatt  said  he  was  glad  that  hopefulness  had  been 
expressed  in  geneiral  by  those  who  had  joined  in  the  discussion. 
The  ideas  and  principles  put  forward  by  Mr.  Neale  would  leave 
thoughts  which  will  fructify.     The  greatest  difficulty  mentioned 
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hioA  been  tbe  wakt  of  ^otiMendey  but  tJiOBe  pi^eseat  to-nigiit 
mmit  help  to  produo^  tbe'eli^Bntfi  o»f  eonfidence  ai&d  mnet  proye- 
tlKemselves  the  pione^rft  of  irefcrmB  like  tkat  winch  Mr.  N^alfr 
had  described-  Stioh  a  Boheme  may  $afte  India  some  day  front 
its  present  state  of  soldering.  CKgantie  residls^  have  eoiBie  froxMt 
'fttnall  beginniogs.  Nothi&g  ^vrouldhav^  been  accempliiBhed,  iii 
Yegard  to  eo^operatlbn  in  England,  if  ure  had  said  <<  it  can't  be- 
dcme  beeaose  it  has  not  been  done.^' 

Yoted  of  thanks  were  proposed  and  carried  unanimonsly  i»> 
Miss  Florence  Nightingale  ^for  her  letter  of  encfotiragement  and 
sympathy,  and  to  Mr.  .E^Tans&itart  Neal«  for  his  etiggestivi^p 
paper,  and  to  the  Ohairman  fbr  pr^iding. 


SOCIAL  iNTEECOUESJE  BETWEEN  ENGLISH  AND? 
INDIANS  IN  INDIA. 


We  have  received  from  Bombay  the  following  letter  and 
essay  on  this .  difficult  but  important  question  which  wa^. 
opened  in  our  January  i^nmber^  Further  correapandemce  oil 
the  subject  will  be  ins^ed  if  it  is  bonducted  with  faimeas^ 
and  good  temper  :— 

To  the  Mitor. 

1  haVe  read  with  much  pleasure  and  amusement  in  the- 
last  month's  J&umdl  the  accounts  of  the  "Difficulty  of  social 
intereOTiWie  with  Ihe  people  of  India,"  and  '*  The  dnties  of 
En^;$B3)tmen  in  and  to  India,"  written  by  Messi's.  Of,  G^ahanL 
•and  3Wii0s  Eoutiedgie  respectively.  While  agreeing  With  ttiese 
two  gentlenien  in  tlieir  accounts  of  native  life  and  teannerS' in. 
<jeiH»iiL  points,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  more 
■practical  observaliioiis  on  the  matter  in  connection  with  the 
-estrangeioatent  that  unluckily  exists  between  the  official  English'^ 
men  and  native  gentlemen.  I  write  this  leftter  in  a  friendly 
Spirit,  with  k  sincere  hope  that  these  causes  of  barriers  between 
ihe  native  gentlemen  and  English  officials  may  be  removed  i\x 
eourse  of 'Hnie  and*  the  ties  of  friendship  cemented  on  an  equal 
footing.   • 
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JA  ia  pQ^a-d^ys  .the.  ii^D|6  .of  r^o^Q^l  .|^|i|gj^  writers  hprft 
Since  ypu  iz^yi^  faurrpri^ci^Q^s  frqpii  J^ngliahpq^p  on  mmsl 
4Kad  moa^aj,  In4iaii  qjyie^^as,  I  hav^  l>eea.  t^sapled  ioymte^oj^ 
ibis.  In  spLj  a^t  X  wish  .te  9ay.  son^tl^iiig:  «^  ''Nati?^ 
EdacatiiOA."  i;  dM»U  disclose  my  »af#e  in  my  n^^i^  JE'or  tbe 
{ffeseat  let  me  be  know^^  **  lilj^O^lmipi^" 


▲  LITTLE   SOOL^  ESSA^X. 

Educated  ami  seotiHddweted  aattyes  aiMBt  in  the  habjt  of 
a^aertiJB^  ttotOBiiiTepews  de  nDit  me^  theiA.aoQiaUy  in  a  £rieiu% 
ispiiit.  Xbere  ie  an,  idea  aoaieiig  ibeie-  |»atiiTes  that  the  &ult:«9 
^  ou  <me  eidd»  and  that  thid  dwlike  on.tbe  part  of  iBiireperais 
:iB  due  entirely  te  rfiole.iir  azid  rae^.  We  oann^lt  Agjsee  ^p^-  ik^. 
'Nejitiier  tieloiur  xkor  race  oan  be  obyiomdjr  ib  the  least'  oi^eetiou- 
able,  ,4nd.  any  feeUi^  of  ixksQniaies^.wJtLic^  imdoubt^y  docss 
rexist  among  moet  Bnxopeans  wbien  ia  eempsoy  witb.  nattves  iis 
.due  lot  lihe,  mtmt  part  to  tide  aatites  .tbem$eli?^es.  I  write  in  a 
fiieadly  ^irit  to  poi^f  imi  dome  of  the  0u»6es  of  this  estraai^^- 
•meat. 

gettiai;  #3ide  the  feW)  too  feWi  native -gMtlemiQai  in  Bombay 
^nd  tbe  Br.64deaM3y  tpwns  yr^om.  none  lObji^t  to  mjeet,  tbe  con- 
duct of  natiyeB  when  in  the  society  of  English  gentl^mexi  a^ 
1^-09  if  fit^n  suob^  jas  woi|Id  not  be 'ensured  j^omajo,  English- 
•fBii^;     A  Sw^opeaa  is  only  allowied  to  sbow  ecoentricif^  or 
acoooe^t  wbsn  b(9  is  an  admitM.  genius  xht  gnfi  wb^Be.qualitpy^s 
^of  ogfjod  or  the  things  he  b^s  'd<»^0  ^d  fi^  gzieat  .£md  iiniyej^sisd 
^elebr:i^y^     Even  th^n  th^^  def^jots  ar^  pnjy .  tolerated,    "^e 
b^Tjd/hoiyeYer  i^e^iieatiy  seen  youAg^^a^jBeea  aind  Hindoos  mf^e 
tbemselyes  e3^t3rpn^4j  <^m^ire  to   Epglisb^^pn    acd  iSngli§h 
;4(^iea ,  in  .public,  a^d  the  forbeajranpe  o| .  the  ^ffntljsmen  tawa];4s 
.tfbexnrbas;o&Qn  [^uf^pris^d  ub.    It  xs.npt- tbe  habit  ;o£  gr^tlemj|n 
:oi  .a^iy.  vfMoe  to  t^  :^Qd  la^gb  .low^y  and  to  crush  ^nd  push 
otbei^^a^lyeB  {orwvrdi^.publia  places. 

Observe  tb®:  cjonduct  pf .  too  many  y^m^g.  w^4  P^sfibly  .semii- 

/.pduoated  nfUiiv^s  at  a  xf^w$^  station ;  they  swagger  j^out  ti^e 

.platforms  a^cl  jostle  JBiiropeans  whenever  they  think  th^y  c^ 

'^do  so  witix  impusi^.    There  is  nothing  an  Englishman  di^lik^s 
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iiljtiiear' enm  aoimii!^  it  ikfisiflji^Iie^'.Miy^bast.  of!  ibsin  iA» 
are  really  received  as  equals  and  who  are  .well  ind  kt&dlj^q^ojkies 
<tf  taa  scmie  are^ainiiBg  Jhizapeanis. 

''  Dackoue,  Guzeeat;  ^2ncl\Rhfnaty,  Ifi(79. 


. . ,  The  folio wiijg  oxtract^  ftom  a  Qiyiliaii'^letteriiji  tlie  Pim^., 
i^Uch  w«  qu<^.&om  thQ JScM^i  psceBWt  a  diffofidi^  view  ftooii 
^b&t  of  Misantfaro|)e«.  It  is  a  reply. ia  a-  letter:  fixaoBi  a  natdm 
^DPrespondent  <)f  the  Pioneer.  Afteir  rematking  on  th^  curiottft 
^tnflarity  that  exists  between  the  grounds  of  complaint  in9,d6 
oil  both  sides,  he  continues : — 

''  Our  ignorance,  and  that  only,  ie  to  be  blamed-  WbttteiBClr 
le^^y  ]t>e  his  reaj  okima  tosupei^iuty,  np.mon  of  iflomntoBly  good 
4tspq^ti^Q  oa^x  leel  a  .^mojina  xjoitteimpt .  for  .ft^yi^xaoeiif  maa 
w}iO90  obwaoter  he  knows  io^po^toly.  It  hct^  niit  been.  fMudl 
Ijbat  l^e  WPJtecfi,  who.Qh(>Tv:  tiie  gi^ate^t  ^oiwledg^ioftnatiine 
cpipiari^cter,  speak  pf  it,mQfi$b  harshly..  A  near .  acquainttoee 
.g^ecally  leads  to  a  genuine  adpakl^tion.  ,  Tiuramig  to  oucs^lveiB^ 
p[  .would  ^ay  that  the  man  whose  8m)e;ripidty  i»  juo^t'^aafked  and 
jnost  likely  to  copmaiidT^o^^ition  bjr  o^ei]s,' js  pioecisDily  lie  to 
.whom,  in  his  own  mind^  it  is  least  cleairly  obvious.  X  am  afsaid 
that  there  can  be  no  do.u]^tr--^I  do  not  ^ay  of  the  jm^tic^i  but  of 
.tlie  4'0ali<ty  ojE  your  wlivf^  q^ngespwdent's  complaini.  Th© 
.charge  which  he  brmgs  of  the  .daily  diminishing  oQjUtrta^.af 
J^ropean  oi^cers,  ia  o^e  jvv^hi^h  may  be  heard  from  men  of  ail 
.^^ses  throughout  jfih^  ^Agth.aad  breadth  of  the  laiid.  Jm. 
y^ggesti^g  the  cause,  I  havie  su^^^tedy  whM  ^oix  deaire^  titw 
^in^y. .  It  is.  absoli^ly  neofBesary:  that  offijciaU  ahonld  make 
(then^elyes  thoi*oug^  acquainted  mftth*  xkafciveieeling^aad  ifais 
lean  pnly  be  don^  by  familiar  daily,  integrcourse.  It  k.aiduigr 
<«8Qond  to  qcoie  that  ti),ey  (^ajdalways s^eceive  native yiwibQab 
^ven  i^hen  tiliey  ajve  tiiirecji.  :  If  native  hAbit&  of  caUing  are  incoai- 
jVoniemt>  the  inconyenieaoe,  whiob^  I  think,  is  oapable  of  bauajg 
9?adi}ocd  to  very  aia%U  {dnnensiooa,'iiia«t  be  submitted  to.     I 
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dhooid  £ke  to^ad&A  isiwwwtimMaihB  daa^ef  a^tiTefa  who  li»¥« 
Bamr«d.Mfc Skglidt iedufiatios^  (Wetsetl to ^eidl tkoso. wiiih. whom 
Ijtak afiqacdstedinacdent  or  pr0a«mpi»o1uvI''ft)MiiUL b» giulty  oS 
Hcsranl libel..  I£I  baToaJanli  to^fiodiTrijlihlAkttai^it  ia  thilt  t^ 
leganl  <xiiMel'0iBS'And.«iir  €iTflizftti«wtrr41i0>newiJQmHzatiQn  whiei^ 
IJiAjr  aase  atteiaptueig  to  entaiN-^with  an  exagg^catod  admiratioa. 
WliaBi  nan atieiB|>^  to  aaauxne, manaotss  wbictb  at^e  foreign  to 
4Jdm^itlM(f  iaUflocasiMiaUy  intotiafliti^ 

tt  ordkkasa)^  Humane  to  vojpaj  tli^m  .iTilihf  arAd^beM  ?  J,  mmk%  add 
ftaliy  with  theilr  Uaek  ooata  and  poltob^le^iluBr  boota,  tb^ 
appeflor  tome to(<b.a¥Q.Tex7 often  a4}qttised  ai genuine  reapeail  f^ 
«pcigjbtBM9  iftnd.  justice,  ^hiish  ia  UkafyM  bei.of  inoalicmlabte 
ieimer  laitbeb  oountnir.  In  eoii0bi$ion«  I  .weuld  aok  Jfou  to  ^read 
a«l^ti^  foHa  Mr.  BuxsieUt  of  the  Madras, jQi^LScstTieei.  vhioli^ 
Wiaa  faMtely  pnUiahed  in  tliue  Jjeedm^,  '.  He,  a  no  «iee99L  a|ithm4^yy 
ieptobBs  the  jtnaiedsing  eetsaeg eraeni  ^  ihe  aauatbes  of  that 
Smodency  irbioi  Eiitoepefikn  !n¥>dea  el.tlLcHigfet;  Qa^'we  x^^mS^ 
jt  i#ith  icnur/dnlir  ^  fll3eeQ»tuate  tbe  flGi»rattoa  bene,  r 
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When  ae^unng  young  natives  of  the  Bombay  Tresidex^cy, 
panting, ito  leam  the  art  of  Iri^fiag  ;the  g!iH>!iuid5  have  proqeed^d  te 
Maidraato  /bednatmcted  theovetiealiy  ffmd  pmctieally  in  .the  agri* 
4mltit»lfc(dlQge.!iriii(^  has  been.eaftaUiflhed  therej80iae.3^eai»ago^ 
it  {«roiiUl'  ^gi^kait.  to  be  ba^  .tuw»:thdt  eaoh' 4n  inatit«lion  should 
ako  be  fikanded  in  .^bia  patt  of  .In4ift;  The  Wealero  Pfeeddency 
iriH^be-  greatly  hene&ted  by  audi  aan  iDslitu^Q%  aa  itthaie^are 
MleiiaiTe^^:'swta:«f  arable  kndtin  Jdiia  fwat^iaait^haa  at  inefiEhan^ 
tlb)ar8ta!n)o£  noh  Tirgui  aotl,  ted  aa  tbero  iaevekgr  probability  ef 
1fcft(i|ttN>dnelioii»  of  abundant  oroi^,  b»t  the  diaindioatioli  of  the 
gi^ter.  pBrii  aC'ih^  wellfto^do  people  to '«onAlelMn(»  any . neNr 
iawmtbtt,.' and*  the  utter  helpleaineaa  e£  theicukiTMerain  aueeaash 
ftllf  eanryittg  eut^  anything  iaal^uktted: to- their  adtantage^  hav^ 
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been  tbe  «Mef  oliBtaeleff  to  thisipari  of  Indiii  dddting  *]ie  \»>KikBdr 
§6»  benefit  of  an  agiicttitiiad  o<fl]eg8.  Her  nileni  iiieledodiiiot  beir 
eoiil{>lttil^s,  heredacitUid  me^i  did  note^terintioberieeUDgs^^bei 
toen  of  deieiice  ocndd  not'  xiedvees  lat  gnf€(rA»^eik,  and  her  ivbvlanig 
{>eopIe  had'  neiither  opportitii%^^  noi*/  Ofmlenoe  to  dnmge  hes 
bdiiioieinixig  ftoturee  iato  smiling  ones.  But  ^Aessfsd  wastisedaiir 
when  the  uhiqaitoae  knigh^^  Sir  \Eidsard;  ^<y  ie  allaikiieityy  aS 
zeal,  all  watobftilnese,  and  all  ey^mpathy,  held  th^  oeha^of  its^ 
goi^eiiiment.  Sir  Bi^ard'  bas^  perc^ved.  the  wretohednieaa  of  the: 
lyots  and  at  the  same  titn^  the  capability  of  t^euloiI*t(er  yield 
liehei"  harvests  by  the  aid  of  agriou)ttt(«il  eeienee.  With'  the 
shrewdness  of  «  sound  politician  he  has  alreadjr  diseere^ed  thtf 
deceptive  gloss  of  a  Tarnished  'icivilizatlon.aiid  outward 'refineBseo^ 
eonoealing  the  inward  miseries  of  a  nieiedy  population,  lie  haft 
perceived  beneath  a  mock  laughter  1^  dcispairing  look  of  a  edfcjeot 
race,  and  he  with  a  heart  as  genekms  and  as  bold  as  thatej^ 
fiichard  <}(BUf  de  Lion  0f  yore  has  Vttn  danntiessly  into  the  a««na 
to  mitigate  as  nitlch  ^  he  dan  theii:  wretohednesi  atid  wmit;  M4f 
moreover,  with  a  spirit  as  chivalrous  as  it  is  genuine,  wants  to 
carry  us  back  to  the  good  old  times  when  almost  every  living: 
being  on  earth  was  truly  happy  in  the  tillage  of  his  soil,  and* 
with  a  good  day's  work  in  the  open  field  went  to  bed  contented! 
and  cairn,  dir  Bichard's  ahn  is  to  apply  t*he  mec&ameai  «esou#ces 
and  scientific  knowledge  of  this  age  of  refinement  to  the  primitive- 
art  which  was  the  only  boastfnl  occupation  of  our  simple  fore- 
fkchers.  The  naturally' wealthy  tfbil  of  Wes1»m  Ittdia  has  for 
years  together  yielded  inexhaust&le  mines  of  steim  gold,  thongb 
in  a  crude  form,'  but  the  same  soil  in  its  present  exhaufltiesii» 
too  stttbbons  to  yield  any  more.  'His-  Excellency's*  beet  eta^ 
deavonrs  are 'to  send  osto  the  reeoae  of  the  very  soil' by  thb  aid  ^ 
a  science  efiiiofeled  by  European  study  and  develepment:  What 
■at  preseitt  ^engages  the  attention  of  his  Ikcellttiey  is  ^e  iand'of 
Deooan.  It  was  so  fsted  that  this  terror^stiieken  iandahotiid 
oronch  down  ^tUbe  ruthless  gaze  and  terrible  pei'seeotion'  of  t^Anonie^ 
leiss  ikmine  to  enlist  in  the  end  the  fuU  sympathies  <^  Sir  Sidiaxd; 
fie  haS'blessed  Poona  with  tfa^  gift  of  an  Agrioultura^  College; 
Deooan  now  rejoices  in  this  development  of  her  agrariaiK  tielsotaees 
In  Aitnm.    Bat  liirfortUnately  Gtxseiiit  is. now  under-  the 
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prodioamefafc  wifth  xdipeet  to  Decean  ma  oometime  taigd  tlie  Bombay^ 
BnMeaiey  iras.  wjlbh  ittpeet  to  MftdraB.  2iot  ool^  dnsolxitd  pre-* 
ieteDJoe  i?  giv«i  to  'Dsceon,  bat*  On'mrttt  k  utterly  neglected. 
What  has  Guzerat  done  to  deserve  such  a  punishment  ?  Is  it 
because  Guzerat  is  considered  and  acknowledged  as  the  resort  of 
agriculturists  from  time  immemorial^  Is  it  beca^se  Gazerat's 
fecund  land  has  supplied  her  barren  neighbours  with  plenty  when 
even  a  morsel  was  a  real  boon  to  them  ? 

Confident  of  the  superior  fertility  of  the  land  of  Guzerat, 
Ahmedabad  applied  for  an  Agricultural  College  of  her  own,  but  it 
did  not  succeed  to  make  any  impression  on  the  mind  of  his 
Ezcellimcy.  But  H^hile  doitig  so  she  overlooked  the  better  claims 
of  some  other  places  in  the  province^  If  there  is  any  city  in 
Quzerat  that  is  best  suited  for  such  an  institution  it  is  not 
Ahmedabad  but  Broach.  For  Broach  has  been  all  along  the  chief 
empovimn  of  eommecee,  the  laind  of  enterprise-;  tmi  the  mart  of 
Utiaie  &brics  6>x  ^ges«  It  waa  so  «ven  at  thq  time  when 
Ahmedabad  took  pride  in  beii^g  tho;  chief  city  of  the  Mogul 
Empire  in  Guzerat*  Now,  when  Ahm04abad  prides  itself  in^  the 
bestowal  of  literary  lore  to  unpolished  mind,  Broach,  is  always 
reckoned  as  the  city  of  factories  and  cotton  mills,  which  are  un- 
surpassed by  any  other  town  of  this  vast  province.  The  majes- 
tically flowing  xiYet  Kerbudda,  over  which  Broach  conspieiiously 
fltands,  ofiG»ra  peoalkr  advantages  and  fiusilities  jin  its  expcart  and 
import  tcade.  In  addition  tp  dh^^  ^n^mmkioatidn  with  this 
town  by  rail  its  commerce  derisrea  further  advantages  through 
ships  and  btUtcdas  plying ,  on  the  river.  When  the  i^raters  of  this 
river  inundate  ev^ry  year  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  naturally 
rich  soil  of  Broach  is  rendered  richer  by  the  alluvial  deposits  being 
left  behind  by  the  [Subsiding  flood.  It  is  the  only  place  in  Guzerat 
whose  cotton  has  a  constant  demand  in  this  best  markets.  Broac& 
tken^  as  Idus  eanrmble  repoiitoiy  of  a  fine  soil,  situated  on  $m. 
elevated,  tract  of  huxdi  eomn^anding  the  most  favoursible  posiUoi:f^ 
and  as  the  seat  of  active  honest  industry  apd  useful  ^rts,  hafi. 
already^  won  for  itself  the  proud  name  of  the ''  modern  Xiverpoo^^ 
and  the  garden  of. Guzerat.  The  great  industrial  exhibition  of 
1866,  necessitated  to  he  held  in  Broach  on  account  of  the  manifold 
advantages  the  city  enjoys  over  other  towns  of  Guzeratj  has  made 
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ito  name  pavticidaoly .  oompknons  ia  tin  BeqabftyiFiteaEiiBiiafv  ^^bA 
it  is  but  doiftgherluk'jaslai^Itoibe&vowpdtw^ 
of  an  iMfeitntkni  wkoa»  nsble  object  iBiMdi  it  tlw.  tei^  citj^la 
falffl 

Broach^  Guzerat,  Ut  Marchy  1879.    . 


A  FAB3I  ON  TH£  NBBD  FOB  BOA£DING  SCHOOLS 
IN  HIS  COMMUNITY. 


The  Dative  popolatiaa  of  tile  tvestom.pavt  of*  India  is 
xeally  unfortunate  inr- not 'enjoying  tke  beiM^te  of  bosrdii^ 
schools  established  on  sound  English  priniciples.  The  PaTsis, 
TOth  their  usual  tendency  of  copying  everything  which  adorns 
ind  ennobles  English  life,  had  endeavoured  some  years  ago 
to  set  up  and  conduct  an  institutiou  of  the  }dn(J,hut  either 
i^hroi^gib  Qijsman^igpQiwt,  or  want  x>f  pes^pi^iy  aid  it  h^d  to 
fduss:  a  Ikigecb^  existence  and  ultimalely.to  diaan  ime4idaUe 
h\it  deplorable  d^satb.  Unlike  the  varied  native  -po/poloMim  of 
India  the  people^  of  England  are  in  a  position  so  placed  as  to 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  beneficial  influences  and  substantial 
results  of  such  good  institutions  as  the  boarding  schools.  Jin 
i^stitution  which  in  a  great  measure  carries  .bqys  and  g^ljs 
j^hrough  a  life  of  dispipiiQfi,  land  pr^a^s  them  far  w  hm&et 
mud  honourable:  eouise  of.  life  while  eoMaag  aiid  pa38uig 
through  the  wodd  of 'aetk)£i,  cannot  but  b^  ^oognis^d  as  a 
channel  of  good  by  any  refined  and  civilized  nation  of  the 
world.  To  develop  some  of  the  noblest  and  best  qualifies  of 
the  head  and  heart  in  the  rising  generation/  an  institution 
Mke  this  is  one  of  the  surest  means  that  a  nation  or  pommu- 
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tdtf  of  IindUn  in  Mb  fit&trsti^es  of  £^iopfiiBa.atvili2atiioiL  miglit 
adopl.  Xheie  ard  s^me  iiiMitati(»Q»  of  the  kind  iu  In<Ua>  but 
tbi^  eon  be  coutited'  cxa  fingers.  As  BXi  ^n^tije  of  solid  i^ann, 
as  ail  i^tarumeot  of  prodviouig  healtby  itifludiioed^  on.  youog 
xninds^  and  asr  a  great  preventiye  0@ttiislt .  pi«j^dic«9  of.  i^eo 
and  cDlonxy,  tm$  institution  wQuld  be  n^ostf  aceeptabte  siuS 
cMHnmesuIable.  •  1\>  teaoh  the  yoi^  idea,  how  to  shoots  to 
make  the  obil(jbrBnof  tbe  soil  apjipDeciate  ti>e  real  value  of 
heidil^  sttesgtb»  honesty^  independence,  cputoge  and  otb^ 
excellent  qualities  tbat  a  man  or  woman  has  to  bring  into 
play  in  order  to  fight  the  battle  of  this  life  with  success  and 
honour,  and  to  Work  for  the  wel£ax0,  and  bapt>i^ess  of  those 
around  itnd  about  him  or  h^r,  the  establidhmentof  such  bene^ 
ficial  institutions  all  over  India  is  uigently  needed. 

The  PaJrsis  are  wdl  kiio  wn  all  over  the  civilized  world  as  adt 
enesgetiiO  and  enlterpiliaing  race  of  foU^igners  dwelling  in  India* 
They  are  known  to  be  moxe  Anglicised  and.  refilled  in  nmnners 
and  ideas,  and  are  on  the  whole  thought  to  be  more  ea$ily 
suso^tibl^  of  the  icivilizing  inflijences  of  the  West.  Nothing 
is  better  fitted  to  ennoble  and  exalt:  the  present  high^llD^d 
Inspected  position  they  occupy  in  the  estimation  of  the  Bxitishi 
Government  among  all  other  subject  races  of  the  empire  than 
a  broad  and  liberal  spirit  of  educating  their  children  on  Euro- 
jpieanpdnniples  and  systems*  Any  candid  English  judge  of 
.the  natives  will  admit  that  eoidmercially,  socially,  nio^^lly 
aM  intellectually  the  Farsis  undoubtedly  istand  high.  But 
tb^re  is  stUl.mnch  for  them  to  learn  and  unlearn  iu  order  tO' 
bring  iheaiselves  on^a  p4r  with  tibie  other  civilized  nations  of 
ikkt  warld.>  They  haye  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  their  much 
refined  and  hi^ly  enlightened  ^nlersi-  aaod  >mueh  .tnore  to^ 
unlearn  ftom  the.andient  modess  ^fid- bahita  of  life  of  their 
.^wn«  .Unffil  there. is  a  wholesale ^putifioation  of  th^  ra<nk 
sbeial^atmoi^here  of  India^  it  otki^iot  ^nd  will  notte  the  first 
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and  foremost  conntiy  in  the  East  in  point  of  eivillzation  tod 
reform.  It  speaks  volumes  for  ttie  zeal,  cleverness,  conrage 
and  iaotivity  of  the  Patsls,  when  it  can  be  clearly  perceived 
that  since  the  foundation  of  the  British  Indiiin  empire  tip  to 
this  day  the  Parsis  have  been  in  the  van  of  Western  civil£za^ 
tion  in  India.  By  a  steady  pursuit  of  this  poUcf^  and  a  hearty 
co-o;peratidn  in  the  woift:  of  rrfbrm  witfa  their  European 
masters,  their  present  high  position  will  b^- secured,  their 
general  •  condition  ameliorated;  their  wealth  and  iwrestige 
increased,  and  their  name  will  stand  high  in  the  roll  df  Indian 
reformers. 

The  establishment  then  of  boarding  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Parsi  youths  and  youtig  ladies  on  an  organised  scale, 
at  least  on  this  side  of  India,  would  be  a  blessing  that  cannot 
lightly  bfe  appreciated.  In  such  schools  the  youths  of  both 
sexes  may  be  boarded,  lodged,  educated  and  brought  up  in 
the  ways  of  the  world  as  good  men  and  women,  and  useful 
citizens  and  subjects,  under  the  all  but  parental  care  and 
watchfulness  of  a  master  or  mistress  well  qualified  to  under- 
take such  sacred  and  responsible  duties. 

The  next  point  for  our  consideration  is  the  kiiid  of  in- 
struction which  the  young  men  or  ladies  should  ]»06iV€^. 
The  education  should  include  in  all  cases,  not  only  moral  and 
religious,  but  also  industrial  training,  with  good  physical 
exercise  to  keep  their  minds  and  bodies  quite  up  to  the  mark. 
If  any  good  and  practical  end  is  expected  it  will  not  be 
enough  to  impart  elementaryknowledge  of  letters  and  mathe- 
matics, or  to  exercise  the  memory  by  repeating  answers  to 
questions.  Moral  and  religious  duties  and  ^Isrict  observance 
of  truth  and  good  manners  will  require  to  be  reduced  to 
habit,  and  so  likewise  will  many  useful  branches  of  practical 
knowledge  need  to  be .  enforcied  by  training.  In  a  word, 
without  the  active  and  vigi>Tou3  exerdse  of  mind  and  body 
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ditected'  to  ^ropeai  ends,  the  yoiKDg.:hopefaI,  however  accfitmr 
^hed  he.n^  ^eemjto  .hisrt®^here»  isr.enly .  9i  idM  $f  Uidng 
Imtoihaton.  UnaoctisliOiiied  to  thiok  or  .aot  he  enters  the 
mytld  hel{ies8,  dad  is  Iprepared  f&ciyifildkag  ia  the.  maii^ 
t€ltDptat&)ns  in  a>  c^Dturse  .b£:  vico^whA^  beset  hiJ9ft.  Both*  boys 
add  girLi  jBihould  be  taught  toiu^etiieiar  hands  in  a  imHiber.K)f 
•hmbble.  IrtJit  necessary.  dutae»;  a»d  sia  laibour  is  in  itaelf ^yl?tJlfi^ 
JnfJwmW  tottoipaitfe  that,  the  more  they  are  so  .trateedthe 
better:  they  will  be  prepared  to  gfe  throU^  the.  fiery  ordeal. of 
ibis  "world  of  good. or  evil,  ^v^eal^r  woe.  The  girls  should  be 
tojight  the  costly  lessoni^  ci  truth;  honour  and  modesty,  and 
tb^  hOxidy  ^!^  useful  duties  of:  good  wives,  mothers,  ifriends 
tod  ladies,  when  left  to. think  and  aot  for  themselves  in  Hm 
^orld.  List  their  leisure  hours  and  holidays  be  usiefully  and 
{trofitably  employed;  -and  their  futnorer  course  of  life  marked 
out  in  vivid  colours  to  .thJeir.  mental- vision,  and  let  it  be  peri- 
severed  in  for  a  long  time.-  Ai  this  rate  within  a  few  years 
the  present  race  of  young  men  and  women  among  the  Parsi« 
might  perhaps  be  able  to  bid  defitooe  to  esxy,  even  the  most 
perfectly  civilised  and.  educeited  class  of  men  and  women  in 
lie  world,  and  will  rise  in  gehius,  nobility  of  spii-it  and  valour 
above  the  surface  of :  Asiatic  if  not  European  society.  While 
preparing  boys  and  girls. for  a  life  of  stern  realities,  one  thing 
which  the  master  and  mistress  should  watch  and  guard 
against  is  the  encouragement  of  vicious  tastes  and  prop^- 
sities,  the  vagaries  of  a. romantic  imagination,  and  the  con* 
sequent  vices  and  miseries  they  brii^  in  their  train.  Above 
all  their  morals,  manners  and  conduct  should  be  strictly 
watched  and  prudently  checked,  and  their  sins  of  comniission 
and  omission  and  other  follies  graciously  and  lebiently 
dealt  with. .  These  schools  should  be  made  the  home  of  their 
infant  days,  with  all  the  dear  lasting  associations  and 
xeminiscences  that  go  with  one's  home  and  young  age.    Their 
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ioBtraotioii  and  breeding  ihi  these  sctools  ^^<  toity  tte' 
infidenoe  fdt  good. or  erii  upon  tbe  coarse  of  fniu're  lillQ. 
There  they  ventkadn •  free  £rem  ^the  efifeets  of  the.  bliad  dn4 
Uosting  affe(fti(»i8  andutdulgences  of  pasents  laid  fribnds  at 
hpide,  and  the  monotbobus  AC80ciatio&  of  home  'life.'  .Th^ 
daty  last  but  not  the  lietetat  important  which  lies. on  tte 
dhfifpherds  ofthese^  fcfiasg  fiooks  is  to  impi«S0  iu^n  tlutiir 
xnitids  the  great  T&lne  of  time  and  mon^jr  in  ^B*bus^trdtl4 
knd  the^  good  and  evils  ofj  tbis^Iife.  l^eire  is  as  iiiubh  need^ 
el  boarding  schools  for  girls  as  for  boys/ but  these  sdhooli 
should  be  separately  estslbliishfed  and  managed  by « isef^atttM 
staff  of  teachers;  as  the*  1^' of  g^wn  np  iboys^aud  gM^ 
ofilxing  together  and':  loaning:  into  familiar  and  nnreseiftml 
bcntact  with  -each  other  is  in  itedf  open  to  seiSous  objeddoa^. 
k)f  say  nothing  of  th^  many  ineoovenieneei^.thKt mi^t  $aiB^ 
by  such  intercourse  in^enndrydiay  life.  The  services  of  Istdy 
teachers  and  mistresses  of  undoubted  cfaarticter>  hohonr  and 
eocperience,  ought  to  be  eebuied  to  give  instruction  istr^ii  the- 
Useful  and  ireeessary  bmudite  of  !knowledgetoiiie.giri&.  . 

By  the  edtablishmentibf  such:  schools  a  long  standing  d»^ 
stable  to  the  noble  catise  of  female  i^dueaiioh  and  social  lefoiab 
among  Parsis  will  be  removed;  and  the  ladies  of  mattarer  age- 
will  gladly  join  in*  giving  and  receiving  ediusation  to  and-  fijoafk 
their  sisters,  and  it  will  tend  in  great  measure  in  oourse  of 
ttkn;^  to  make  a  mighty  lieivolutiotiin  the  social  anddn^eHeetmS 
status  of  the  Parsis,  both  mtie  amd  femaie. '  Kot  -eaiily^tfafiia^. 
tmt  with  the  ntmiberiess- 'advantages  of  a  Kberal  andiBefasod 
^.d^calion,  if  by  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  tfase^iare  dtivito 
out  of  India,  they  would  mahe  desirable  £ru4»jeet5  fcn^  the- 
loaotit  civilized  aiid  powerful  ^vemment  in  the  world. 

E,  J.  KHOfiir. 
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PIOE  SAYINGS'  BANK  POE  INDIA. 


•  •**!  wish  I  eottid  write  all  aetoss  the  sky,  in  letter  of  gold,  the  one 
word  Savings'  Bank." — Bjty.  Wm.  ^absB. 

I  feel  mucli  diffidence  in  taking  up  the  important  fiubject  of 
the  introduction  of  Pice*  Savings'  Banks  in  India,  fbr,  though 
it  may  appear  trivial  to  many,  yet  it  touches  the  interests  of  the 
Empire  in  many  ways,  and  could  these  banks  be  established  in 
a  newer  and  better  form  they  would  assuredly  prove  greafly 
beneficial  to  the  general  mass  of  tbe  people. 

There  are  many,  I  know,  far  bette1^  able  to  deal  with  this 
subject  than  I  can  pretend  to  be,  still  as  the  present  opportunity 
seems  favourable,  I  trust  I  shall  be  excused  for  calling  attention 
to  the  matter. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  late  on  Indian  affairs  in 
•some  able  articles  which  have  appeared  in  two  or  three  numbers 
of  the  "  Nineteenth  Century."  These  have  been  contributed  by 
Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  Mr.  Hyndman,  and  Professor 
Fawcett,  M^P.,  and  it  is  sad  to  learn  from  them  that  India, 
which  once  possessed  fabulous  wealth,  <'  India  the  golden  and 
.gem-like,"  was  bankrupt  or  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Such 
is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hyndman,  who  has  treated  this  subject 
ably,  thoughtfully  and  disinterestedly,  and  his  statements  are 
amply  borne  out  by  another  recent  publication,  a  pamphlet 
entitled  the  '*  Poverty  of  India,"  a  copy  of  which  I  have  had 
the  honour  of  receiving  from  the  author,  Mr.  BiEidabhai  Naoroji*, 
of  Bombay,  a  worthy  cburitryman  of  oura,  who  has  written  with 
great  acuteness,  enthusiasm  and  patriotism;  and  this  excellent 
treatise  ought  to  be  read  by  every  Indian  who  feels  the  least 
interest  in  his  country. 

Nor  must  I  forget  to  make  respectful  mention  of  Miss 
Nightingale,  whose  wotnanly  excellence  is  so  universally  known, 
and  whose  gentle  voice  and  deep  sympathies  raised  in  favour  of 

*  A  pice  is  less  than  a  halfpenny.  It  is  a  quarter  of  an  annay  which  is 
nominally  IJd. 

E  4 
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the  poor  peasants  of  India  have  called  down  upon  lier  name' 
their  grateful  blessings. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Indian  Association,  held 
on  the  13th  Mareh,  for  considering  and  ^soussing  the  means  of 
rescuing  the  Indian  cultivators  from  the  usurious  dealings  of 
th^  moneylenders  by  way  of  co^<^eratit«.  systems,  trluch  so* 
largely  prevail  in  this  -and  many  other  countries  on  the  continent 
oJ{  $Iurqpj9,  the  paper  read  by*  Mr.  JE.  V.  N^e,  who  is  a  g^eat 
authority  on  such  matters,  and  who  has  alsQ  devoted  his  time^ 
care  and.  zealous  energy  in  organizing  the,  cq-operatiye  system 
which  has  becomfi  si;icce^fi]Ll  ^mpi^g  those^oi  his  couatxymeu 
for  whom  it  was  int^ded,  was  highly  intorestipg. 

The  chair  was  also  deservedly  ooci^ied  by  Mr.  Hodgson 
Pratt,  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Se^-vice,  whose  zeal, .  untiring 
patience,  perseverance  and  labour  in  bettering,  the  condition 
of  the  working  population  of  his  own  country  have  been_  so 
meritorious.  Mr.  Nealo's  able  paper  was  extremely  interesting 
and  the  proceedings  generally  were  very  satisfactory.  I  need 
|iot  go  into  the  details  of  the  paper,  as  it  appears  in  this  number 
of  the  Journal- 

The  four  propositions  of  the  co-operative  scheme  which  Mr. 
Neale  has  drawn  up  are  very  cl^ar  and  considerate,  and  I  believe 
practicable  if  they  are  properly  carried  out.  The  sanie  may  be 
said  of  the  view  taken  of  the  scheme  by  the  worthy  chairman 
when  he.  observed  that  it  was  *'  a  promieing  means  of  applying 
a  remedy  which,  if  the  people  took  it  up,  might  beconie  pro- 
ductive of  incalculable  good  in  les^ning  an  enomous  and 
growing  evil— t^iat  jnass  of  indebtedness  whieh. weighs  down 
nYimb6rs:of  t^^e . industrious  peasanti^y  of  India.". 

I  fully  concur  and  heartily. approve  of  all  that  has  been- said 
by  these  gentlemen,  but  I  am  inclined  to  differ,  in  one  respect,  or 
rather  to  propound  a. new  proposition,  which  I  h^ye  offered  in 
my  heading,  that  is,  to  establish  Pice  Savings'  Banks  throughout 
Jndia.  In, my  humfyle  opinion,  and  looking  at ^he  difficulties  to 
be  svirmounted  in  carrying  out  Mr.  Neale's  scheme  frOm  the 
Tvant  of  that  energy,  self-denial  and  patience  .which  he  himself 
possesses,  that  the  Pice  Savings'  Bank  will  be  the  proper  thing 
to  begin  with  before  the  co-operative  systems  are  adopted  :  since 
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it  supplier  that  wlaclL.tbe  Yaxioos  ^poaJ&^rs^t  iJof^ meeti^  £^ 
to  be  l^e  essential  xequisite  for  success,  nti^eljr,  Cf^tal  to  fornt 
co-operation.  Ther^forei  let  the  people  ^rst  tsaye  ax^  aoCTimnlatj^ 
that  desired  capital  which  they  ultimately  will  want  to  c^un^  q^ 
the  buffin^ss  of  «a  co-opemtion.  And  as.  Arcbbisbop  Sui^ner 
says :  '<  The  only  tpue  secret  of  assisting  the  poor  is,itQ.^mahf» 
them  ageiits  in  betteiring'  their  own  condition?. ". 

T)iQ  njzmeroua  S^ying^'  Banks  with  tiiieipp  branches  that  <ezist 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  almost  every  county,  pri^icipai 
town,  district,  and  even  parish,  are  .adpoirable. institutions., of 
their  kind.  The  usefulness  of  and  the  gre^t  n^ass  o£ .  saying 
collected  in  these  institutions  by  the  working  ipp^le,  ^rtisaAS* 
sho^eii,  sesvantsi  ^nd  others,  is  woU /known;;  .Those  a^oiimu- 
lations  are  indeed  great  national  conceriis  and  h^vo  conferrod 
inestimable  boonS:Upon  the  public 

The  Savings'  Ban]s:  jay  stem  waa -first  ets^rtedby  Miss  FrisoilJLa 
Wakefield,  inr  th^,parishof  Xotti^nl^fimr  Middlei^efs, .towards.  t}i9 
dose  of  the  last  ceatviry,  bar  object  beiQ^p  xaadnjiy^to  f^timulairt 
the  fr^gaUty  of  poor  children*  Hfkving^  fq^nd^tl^  e^cj^imcait 
80  succeBsfvil^  she  e^t^nded  the  plan  of  hec  charitable  bcgoik  and 
included^  adult  labourers,  fepu^e.  servants  a^nd  otth^rsu  Sh^  was 
followed  by  the  !^eY«  Joseph  Smith,  of  Wendpn^  aad  ^i^  by 
Dr.  Puncan.  Both  of  them  were  successful.  In  1808  a.^mila^ 
institution?  was  formed  at  Bath  by  several  ladies  of  th^t  c^ty, 
and  about  ;khe  same  time  Mr.  Whitbread  proposed  to  Parliament 
tbe'f  qm^ation  of  a  National  institution  *'in  &e  natiure  of  a  baiqikv 
fpr  t^e  use  wd  advantage  of  the  labouring  classes,"  but.nothiug 
came  of  his  proposal.  However,  the  good  example  given  by 
J3r*  BuJlfpiu^'in  stim^^Uating:  tha/n^iiids  qf  rtb^  199<^I^X  cli^sses  for 
betiieriiig  their  condition  was  followed  in  mjBOij.  iowm  and 
.dis^i^^^  in  England,  ^^dSeoUand.  In  evory  instance  the  mod^ 
of  his:par;$h|  bank  wa,s  followed,  and  its  S6lf^sustaifung,.princi{de 
was  adopted.  The  savings'  banks  thus  instituted  w^re  .not 
eleemosynary  concerns,  nor  dependent  upon  anybody'a  ohariiy 
or  patrpnfBge.  Their  success  rested  entirely  on  the  depositors 
themsi^lves.  They  encouraged  the  industrious  classea  to  reJ^ 
up^n  th^ir  own  re90uree9>:to  exercise  forethought  and  economy 
in  the  conduct  of  life,  to  cherish  selfrrespaetandself-dependenp^^ 
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and  to  provide  for  their  comfbrt  and  maintenance  in  old  age 
by  the  carefdl  use  of  the  product  of  their  industry,  instead  of 
having  to  rely  for  aid  upon  the  thankless  dole  of  a  begrudged 
poor-rate. 

At  length  the  establishment  of  SaTings*  Batiks  with  these 
objects  began  to  be  recognised  As  a  mfttter  of  national  concern, 
and  so  in  1817  an  Act  was  passed  which  served  to  increase  their 
number  and  extend  their  usefulness.  Then  the  Post  OiBice 
system  came  into  use  and  the  Penny  Banks  ajppeared.  One  of 
the  latter,  which  started  at  Ghreenock  about  36  years  since  and 
has  ever  been  flourishing,  is  a  most  striking  illustration  of 
savings  raised  out  of  that  small  sum  a  "  penny." 

What  a  pity  that  such  useful  institutions  for  the  poor  do  not 
exist  in  my  country!  Can  they  not  be  made  as  useful  there  as 
they  are  here,  and  i^ised  for  the  same  purposes?  I  cannot 
imagine  for  a  moment  why  the  Indian  peasants  and  cultivators, 
who  are  far  more  sober,  simple  in  living  and  more  laborious 
than  those  of  other  <x>untries,  should  ever  be  oppressed  by  the 
monstrous  practiced  of  detestable  money-lenders  or  remain 
igiiorant  of  the  aH  of  savihg.  If  they  do  not  habituate  them- 
selves in  early  life  to  the  use  of  this  art  they  will  never  be  able 
to  surmount  the  overwhelining  difficulties  which  Ee  in  their 
\irB,jf  or  to  rescue  themselves  from  the  excessive  oppression  of 
money-lenders.  Hence  I  heartily  appeal  to  my  well-disposed 
and  patriotic  countrymen  in  order  that  they  may  exert  their 
influence  to  the  higher  authorities  for  the  establishment  of  Pice 
Savings'  Banks  in  India,  so  as  to  improve  the  miseirable  lives  of 
their  poor  fellow -subjects. 

It  is  now  high  time  to  take  cog'nizance  of  the  danger  in 
which  the  people  are  involved,  as  they  have  so  recently  been 
pronounced  bankrupts.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  Ibst  sight  of  in 
the  interest  of  their  creditors  that  the  Government,  as  a  principal 
party  in  the  formidable  concern,  ishould  before  long  appoint 
liquidators  for  the  liquidation  of  the  goods  and  effects  of  those 
unfortuilate  vitrtims  under  their  bankruptcy,  and  also  Bhould 
not  allow  the  dissolution  of  that  partnership,  by  adopting  the 
new  banking  system,  so  as  td  gudrd  them  from  any  further 
•extortion  by  money-lenders,  and  in  securing  their  eonfldence 
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pkce  tbear  buaiiuesa  on  a  better  sndfinuer  footing,  iban  i^  now> 
holds.  ,  .  r 

Hence  I  should  suggest  that  the  Pice  Savings'  Banks  ought 
to  be  ^placed  in  the  hands  of,  and  organized  by,  the  Postal 
authorities,  of  cotirse  under  the  immediate  control  and  super- 
TifiioB  of  Government ;  bbeause  the  Post  Offices  are  numerous  in 
aE  panto  of  the  cotmbT',  eb  that  it  can  be  easakf  mani^ed.  01 
Q0U2!$e  laws  and  regolationfl  mu^  be  £ta£med  for  conductih^  the 
business,  and  for  pajing  the  depositors  certain  interests  as  a 
stimulus  to  draw  them  in. 

May  I  in  conclusion  express  my  ardent  wish  that  the  Indian 
Press,  which  is  so  widely  diffused  all  over  the  country,  will  give 
pt^lidty  and  support  to  this  proposition ;  and  I  also  trust  out^ 
lionourabl^  and  xight^-mindeii  countrymen  who  are  councillors 
and  a^e  to  be  found  in  the  Council  of  every  Preeideney  niHt 
advocate  this  cause  in  their  legislatures  for  its  speedy  adoptipfi^ 
in  the  coimtry.  Sytjd  Abdttb  'RjLmsJisr,  FJEt,CX    , 

London,  IStk  April,  1879. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AT  BARODA. 


The  foundation  was  lately  laid  of  a  new  College  at  Baroda, 
which  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Chisholm,  of  Madras,  in  an 
oriental  style,  and  will  cost,  about  four  lakhs  of  rupees.  Sir 
Madhava  Rao,  K.C.S.I.,  Dewan  of  the  young  Gaikwar,  mad& 
an  interesting  speech  on  the  occasion,  in  which  he  referred  to 
the  all  importance  to  India  of  education.  "  This  is  the 
lever,"  he  said,  "  the  only  lever,  by  which  this  vast  country 
can  be  extricated  from  the  stationary  state  in  which  it  has 
remained  through  incalculable  ages.  Education  it  i^  therefore 
the  duty  of  everyone  to  promote  everywhere."  Sir  Madhava 
went  on  to  express  his  conviction  that,  though  the  education 
of  the  masses  is  very  important,  higher  education,  in  the 
present  condition  of  India,  is  more  important  stiU.     "A 
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cerfem  fo^  Is  required  to  break  tlte  'fehains  of  intellectual 
bondage^  and  mere  elementary  education  fails  to  gejierate  the 
required  force/'  He  illustrated  bis  view  by  referring  to  the 
simple  apparatus,  known  as  the  hydraA4ic  bePovs,  sbowiug 
liow  ''a  l^Q  m^s^pS'W'Q^  may  b^  wade  ^  pir^89)npwai;^ 
by  mdaufi^ irfa  9maU  quantitrf,  provided' thb Braall  iquantify  is* 
maintained  at  a  much  higher  level  than  the  inass:''  There  is 
ho  dotibt  that  ideafe'  descend  from  the  few  td  the  i6any,  and 
the^t  what  the  Dewan  called  the  "  vertical "  development  is 
uidispensable,  but  it  must  be  remerabered  that  to  open  scbooli 
ffff^  the  masses  is  to,  provide  the  channels  into  which  the  new- 
)fiflueiu368  may  flow,  a^d  that«  witbottt  tbid,  the  educaJjed  £&w 
-^111  produce  but  litti«  impression  on  the  rbinds  of 'those  below 
ttiem.  Sir  Madharva  however  by  no  means  neglects  primary 
education  in  the  Baroda  State. 

A  People's  Park  has  been  given  to  the  city  of  Baroda, 
and  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  Gaikwar  made  the  following 
appropriate  little  speech  on  the  occasion  of  its  opening  : — 

'<Mr.  MelipiU;  •  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  *--We  all  like  fresh 
air,  green  grass  and  pretty  flowers.  But  in  this  large  city  there 
are  many  people,  and  they  live  very  close  to  i^aoh  otbet^  Many 
are  not  rich  enough  to  have  gardens  attached  to  their  houses, 
and  no  one  is  so  rich  as  to  have  a  large  garden  like  this.  All 
therefore  ntay  come  here  with  their  children,  spend  a  little  time 
pieafiantfy ,  mA  'retui«n  home  in  better  health  and  blotter'  temper. 
DlLQspting. 'tbef  pavilion^' wfaioli  snust.be  reserved  to  myself,'! 
bave  great,  pleasure  in  4^cating  fo^  QV|er  th|d  whol^  pf  iJ^ 
garden  to  my  beloved  people  and  to  the  j)ublic  in  gener^d.^' 

A  river  winds  through  the  park,  and  it  is  shaded  by  many 
fine  trees.  A  part  of  it  contains  buildings  for  lionsf,  tigers„ 
&c.  The  total  cost  of  bridges,  irrigating  works,  roads  and 
walks  five  miles  in  length,  houses  for  gardeners,  &c.,  has  been 
about  rs.  175,000. 

Other  works  of  public  utility  are  being  proceeded  with 
porously  at  Baroda.  ••      . 
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Olie  rugged  mooBilftin  di^tnet  of  Cboiig '  iti  4be  W^t^iii 
Ohats  is  inhabited  by  a  brave,  intelligent';  id#tftftf$^ui»  face,  dP 
£iie  t>h78icai  deV4^k)^^t4'  Itis  (^ief't6\^n^  ffiercar^,  lies  3^700 
jfeetalknra  the  Wei  of  tUe  sea,  da  a  ^abie  latid  whkh  to  the^ 
east  aid  nort(h;&l0pes  gvtEidttally  dowiLWtiir&isv  but  ob  the  other 
sides  towards  ih^  ooaist  had  steep  pre^pices,.  some  of  the^  of 
500  and'  600  feet;  A«  Ooorg  is  administered  by  the  G6ief  C6m-' 
nusikioner'4()f  Mysore,  its  schools  are  lind^  ^the  4^ectioi£  of  Mr. 
Sioe,  Hie'  Kj^sore  Director  of  PuMie  Infirtraetion*  The  ed^teia- 
tionai  aNt><$it8  ^  t]ds  llttlolSUrte  are  intdreeli^,  aiid-#e  *«lt«li 
g^e^  few  details'  eztraeted'£i^b<&  the  i^piorCs  of  Ibie  last  ^Wo 
yearsr  ■-••.'•'' 

The  total  nuiaber  of  pupils  under  ins^^actioii  in  March, 
1878,  waff  2,719:  At  Mer<»ura  therei»a  Cbtftral  t9dioel  with  290' 
'pupilB,  inoludiiig  six  girls,  trho  learn  wMi  t^ie  bojts,'  sitid  in  this^ 
school  a  preparatory  snatrimilation  dasv  h&s  been  formed.  E^y. 
Q,  Biolefte^'used  to^be  the  head  master,  but  he  has  beeiiiippoiiAed 
Inspeetob  of  Sdbiools  in  €oerg.  He  had  done  inspecting  woi^ 
irom  4me^  t^  time^  now  howoTor  all  hie 'time  is  free  for  this, 
and^is  lilsiely  itiat^great  good  will  resi!^'ll:T>m  the  appointment. 
Th^e  isf  a  boarding  ^house  in  conneetion  wi^^^e  Central  Sehool, 
with  57  boys^  who  emplby'seme  ol  their^leiiittretiQte  in  garden- 
ing. 000^  ie  divided^  into  stt  tdfihy  of  dli^^std,  '^tid  &  ^a^ 
J»^l?,'exoeptatMero9rB,'Where  thei^e  is  the  OentralScihool,  aft 
Anglo-temaeuto  middife  daE^s  «t$hodl' h^s -'been  ei^alblished: 
Otfly  abotit'lOO  oWadiien  in  aiE  riltend  th«se'  «5ho6»,''^r  ihe 
trading  -elaisses  at<^  not  yet  iii'favbUr  of  ettt^^tioft,  beyoiid  the 
.mere  €4lemeixts.  The  lower  dass  66lio6is>  called  nt[4  sdSools  (ner^' 
beisig  a;  i^bdivision  of  a  ^MuJ^^  a^e  steadily  adVftneiMg'in  number 
ol  pupill^,  aiid  mbl^  sdx^k  are  being 'c^^ed'  -The  tenguage 
inaiobost  all  is- Kanai^eSe.  '  There  are  pdkffMyeU^  or  managing 
bodies,  for  4Sie  nod  sohoofls,  and  it  seems  that  the  members  in 
some'  places  coni^der  i&at  ■  ^ey  ought  -  to  b6  rewarded  ^or  their 
.serricds.     Th<9  Inspector  tties  to  iihpreds  on  thetn  that  theil^ 
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greatest  reward  lies  in  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  people,  and  he  hopes  by  more  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  people,. to  make  tbe  sehool  pOachapHi  more  useful. 
A  Normal  School  exists  in  Coorg,  but  its  number  of  students 
is  very  small,  for  it  is  difficult  to  getavitable  young  meir'for 
tmipiDg  to  be  ^fiohjBirs. 

At  a  plsioe  called  Ghembebellur  a  scbool-hause  has  been* 
erected  in  metoory  of  a  staunch  suppoirtear  of  education  in* 
Coorg;  the  late  Sheristadar  Kolavandra  Kaoriyappa.  It  is  on  n- 
bea^tiflll  hill  slope,  faoing  the  distant  Ghats^  With  a  spacious^ 
oQmpound,  on  one  side  of  which  is  Slaiiappa's  tomb*  The. 
building  was  opened  in  July^  1877,  The  brother  of  theiate- 
Sheristadar,  his  widow  and  children^  and  ztiany  relatioxis  and 
fiiends  assembled  on  the  occasion,  and  nearly  all  the  piimoipal' 
Oooarg  offi^als  were  present.  After  a  sumptud^  repast  in  the 
family  house,  a  procession  to  the  school  was  formed  by  about 
300  people,  the  homblowers  and  drummers  leading  the  way. 
Mr.  Bichter  describes  it  as  an. imposing  sight,  ''this  multitude 
m  festive  array  slowly  w«nding  their  way  up  the  green  hill^  old 
nien  of  70  to  S4  years  of  age  assuming  a  firmer  step  by  the; 
side  of  gay  youth  and  robust  manhood."-  The  ehildareoOL  wiBre* 
aesemUied:  in  the  sohooiroQm,  which  was  decorated' in  satire 
fashion,  and  an  enlarged  photograph  of  Mr«£ariappa  wa& 
placed  between  two  biiming  eandle$.  Mr*  SicUieir  then  addr^saed 
the  assembly  in  Kanarese,  sketching  the  ^haxacter  of  the -late 
Sheristadar,  who  was  g^d  in  every  relation  of  lif^,  and  a  lij)eralr 
sapporter  ot  education  and  of  eyery  charitable  acheme.  Ho 
called  on  the  boys  to  imitate  Mr.  Kariappa's  example^  and  on; 
his  relationa  and  friends  to  cajrry  forward  1^  gcx>d  work,  from 
which  he  had  been  ao  early  oallad  away,  in  the  same  spirit  and. 
with  the  san^je  energy.  Tho  memorial  school*house,  which 
Govemmeint  had  built  in.  his  honour,  was  declared,  opened.  Mr^ 
Subbaiya,  the  Assistant  Supeiintendenti.  spoke  also  with  great 
feeling  in  high  eateem  of  Mr.  Kariappa,  and  mentioned  that 
no  one  had  taken  up  female  education  with  so  mudb.  ceal-  and. 
sincerity,  or  had  contributed  so  much  money  to  it;  he- had  built 
the  giris'  boarding  house  atMercara  at  his  own  e^^nsei  ''for 
holding  the  opinion  that  th^  wife  should  be  &  ^t.  and  equal  com* 
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pcmdoxi  of  tha  liii«ba}»d,  lie  'vrifljbed  that  in  time  to  come  l^e 
educated  Goorga  should  be  blessed  with. educated  wives."  Mn 
Subba^a  iheref<»re  xurged  on  those  present  to  send  th^ir  daughters 
to  the  Mercara  Gbls'  Boarding  Hou8e<  He  dwelt  too  on  thd 
liberaUtiif  of  Government  in  providing  this  schpol-house  in 
Sariappa's  honour ;  he  thought  that  though  th#re  had  been 
many  good  meQ^in  Ooorg  faithfully  serving  Government  none 
had  so  well  deserved  this  mark  of  honour^  because  none  had 
done  so  much  rj^al  good  for  the  inteUeotual  progress  of  the 
Coorgs.  Two  cypress  trees,  reared  ^m  Himalayan  seed,  were 
planted,  and  also  some  jack  trees,  and  then  the  ceremony  was 
brought  to  an  end ;.  but  Mr.  Bichter  adds  that  it  will  be  remem- 
bered to  f uttir0  g0nerations: 

Some  of  our  readers  will  recollect  a  pleasing  young  Ooorg 
nobleman^  named  Ohangappah,  who  caiae  over  to  England 
sbout  four  years  ago  fox  study  at  Oambridge.  He  became  ill 
while  here,  and  it  is  sad  to  record  that  on  returning  liom:e  he 
died  of  consumption.  .  The'Ohief  Oompiissioiter  offered  him  thfe^ 
app<»ntment  of  an  Attadie  in  the  Mysoi^  Gommission,  but  his 
health  did  not  admit  of  his  acqepta^g  it.  It  was  very  sad,  too-^ 
that  his  eldeir  brother  was  carried  off  by  cholera  a  few  d%ys 
before  Ohang^ppah  died.  Their  family  was  one  of  the  obiei 
families  of  Goorg,  ^'disting^sh^d  in  many  heroic  traditions," 
and  now  it  is  nearly  exifiinetw 

A  young  Cpprg,  K.  Appaiya,  gained  a  scholarship  at  the 
Medical  CoUegOi  Madrap,  and  aUter  pre^paring  for  matriculation 
at  Bangalore  he  has  returned  to  ]!|f  adras  to  complete  his  cpur/se 
f^r  a  medical  degree.  Bje  is  the  £rst  Goorg  youth  whp  has 
overcome  the  prevailing  repugnance  to  medical  studies.  His 
career . la  watchiad  with  great  interest  in  Goorg,  and  the  expenses 
of.  his  jeduoatio^  .azQ  defrayed  by  the  Goorg  headmen.  Hi$ 
brother  N^nj^ppa.  is  being,  trained  at  Bangalore  for  the  Forest 
Department. 

Mr.  Siohter  has  induced  scnne  youngs  Odorg  offLeials,  who 
had  been  his  |»)LpilS|^  to  build  new  school  houses  in  different 
districts^  He  doeis  all  he  can,  too,  to  interest  the  ryots  in  per*, 
foxming  their  part  as  to  keeping  up  the  buildings ;.  which,  owipg 
to  tiie  B^wtipoi  the  mottsoa:Ei  and  the  ravirges  of  white  a^its^ 
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are  constantly  «6e^g  wpiir^.  TV%fen't^'p^pl^^B$^c^y  !l&« 
l^hter  ielis  tl^m  it  ote^ht-to  be'  iSk^^p^de  d£  We^  ViDftgef 
«coiamumty,  as  it  ierin  G^i^itiaQy,  to  thak^  i&d  sc^iooP  l^ttae  tke 
best  building  ia  tke  ▼JSUti-ge,  and  thai  this '  dwM  eisisily  be 
imanagecl  if  t&ey  wo^d  li^d  Iciss  nioniey  in  dfiitk  and  i^-wiiste^ 
M  expe&dittm  on  liiatnag^s.  6ood  prtigreiB^  -  in^  ^d^ektSMi  may 
be  expeetidd  in  Oeoarg  in  doiineotion  wiflht  Mif^  Blehte^^s  Xns^- 
iorsliip,  but  he  has  t6  encounter  a  large^  amount  of  fipatliy  atn^ng 
ikose  wbose  help  woUkL  be  of  the  great^t  iralM. 


MAHOMEDAN  LITEEAKY  «©€fEE9?r. 


We  referred  briefty  last  flaon<&  |k)  tha  flttecuiti^  iituiual  noeet^ 
kigof  this  AssocifttiicHi,  which 'took^^laoe-Ptifb*  11,  ait  tfae^  Ikfmi 
Hall^  Galoutte.  In  the  Siai^Bmm^^M  find  f^d(dtaiM'a;sed^unt  of 
!lh€f  meeting,  nrfaidh  seems  to'  ha^e  'been  m^si  stt^efiA»Mli  ^e^ 
fion.  Bee,  MoidTL  Abdool  iCiiitfl^f  £[3ian  'Bahadnr^  always 
arranges  to  haTe  a  good  cmpply  of  int^ebtuiii  entertainment 
for  the  guests.  On  this  occasion  the  Fhonogr&ph,  WMcli  was 
^hJo\^n  by 'Mr.  S.  Mar^raden^  liwa^eneid  gi^at  idt^^est.  lite 
intonations  of  Mr.  HamadML's  vd^e>were  ^'glv^  backwitk'a 
resemblance  most  startling."  A  Bengali  song  and  a  Bandu^tani 
glee  were  also  aocutateljr''e<Slioed  byl&e  phon6gtapky  and  great 
applause  foUowed^ftom  the  audience.  The  Sympalmogrsiph-was 
ancfther  object  <^f  atti^aetion;  It  odtiAisfe.of  two  p^iukdmiiS 
attached  tog^thier  but  moving  at  different  ratiss  of  speed.  Bdl^ 
ar&  conneoted  with  a  pencil,  whloh  makes^  tigixp^  ^'  a  piece 'df 
paper  determined  by  the  <;canbined  adfioft-df-'^te  pWudilltdnB. 
Th^  Eev.  A.  (ie  Penneranda  expUified  iftk  ^nVentibn.  iTUe 
lIM^one  and  tlie-Mic^opLbof^  Wer^'a^^o  eshttllt^,  aild  two 
Morse  instruments  playing  from  opposite  sides  of  the'bl&ll'glnre 
greatamusem^t  by  the  rapid^t^anE(m£AM^en  6f  in^sag^«  'fihbu 
PooJin  Behary  Soor  and  Babu  Tara  Pirofttmao  Bey  iAAd^  rtltwud 
<ekp0riineiitsJn  Okemistry,  some  haling  >^rence  to  ventilatitev' 
Xhere  were  many  beautiful  objects  for  Inspedldii  ;^iili£dtraii^* 
books  on  the  <<P^c^e  of  India,"  i^li$o#i]lg*  tkdit  lliotmrseque 
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eostumes,  atnd- on  natural  liistdry,  miciroseopic  objects  fiilio^  by. 
Assistant  Surgeon  Mohendro  Nath  Qupta,  some  gold  coins  of 
Nepauly  Sarees  made  at  Benares  suph  as  are  used  by  l^es  of 
TSAk  in  Oetitecd  Iftdia,  nmiatvure  painltings  on  iyioty  tif  fGimous . 
l^iai  b«ildi»|^8,  and poitraitBOfii  ivory,  photogMiphs  of  arohi- 
t^K^re,  iteetiery  and  groups,  and  the  album  of  H.B.K.  the 
Prince  of  Wales*  tour,  a  mechanical  singing  bird,  a  wonderfully 
•cqastriipted  clc^k  requiring  to  be  wound  up  only  once  a  year,  a 
bhie  Yellnet.dreiBB  and  cap  embroidered  with  pearls  from  Luck- 
ndW)  fte«,  is^  ^e  Viceroy,  the  Lieutenant^QoTexnor  and  other 
distinguished  guests  were  received  at  t&e  door  of  the  hall  by 
the  following  office  bearers  of  the  Society:  Ptince  Mahomed 
Etiheemuddeen,  JPreH'dent ;  Prince  Mirza  Jahan  Kuddor  Baha- 
d\ir  and  Prjuce  Mahomed  Nusseeruddeen  Hydqr,  Vice^PreaidmU; 
Moulvi  Abdool  I^utief  Khan  Bahpidur,  Secrstary^  and  seiyeral 
n^embera  of '  the  Oommilte^.  The  band  lof  H.£.  the  Yieeroy 
was  preMii,  and  played  at  interrals-  duiifig  the  evening.  The 
•eoifUm-iOiiem  was  attended  by  abomt  1,360  persons  of  niiEiny 
iiati<uialitie& 


We  have  the  satis£actlon  to  annouiioe  thaii  Bis  ExoeUancy 
the  Governor  of  Bombay,  Sir  Eichard  Temple,  G.C.S.T.,  has 
agreed:  to  become  Patron  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the; 
Naiioiial  Indian  Association. 


'>  --J 
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The  Bajkum^r  OpU^ge  in  £!attiawar  is  being  enlarged  at  the 
cQ9t  of  a  foi^B^^r*  pupil,  the  Thakore  of  -Showoagav*  The  number 
citMkiMBm  is  ineireased  toSS,  and  son&e  ehisfe  and  sirdats  from 
tlfce4i!fther  parts  of  thri  Presidency  have  joined  the  College.  At 
tld  last  prize  distribution  several  good  recitations  in  Gujerathi 
and  English  were  made  by  the  boys.  The  Thakore  9f  Limri,  one 
of  %l^fifotmev  pupils  who  was  lately  in -Eagl^iod^  was  present  on 
tUs  occasion.  -  Colonel  Bartem  congratttlated  ikhose  interested  in 
regard  to  the  flourishing  state  of  the  C^Hege.' ■ 
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,,  ;^Sir  Eiobard:  Tennplp  distributed  tbe  prizes  at  the  Gbraat 
Medical  Coljege,  Bombay,  on  Marob  5th.  .  ^^  his  address  on  the 
occasion  he  spoke  chiefly  of  the  extreme  importance  of  the  pre- 
veiitivd  branch  of 'the  medical  profession.  About  250,000  persons 
die  annually  in  the-  Bombay  .  Fresideiioy.  •  Hi#  Excellency  con- 
sidered it  prdbaUe  th&i  oompriBh^i«i1re  prer^ntiive  oai^ailiureb  mj^i 
reduce  that  nun^ibpr  by  one-third— that  80^000  lives  mi^ht;be 
saved  by  sanitairjr  precaution.  He  spoke  of  the  necessity. of 
hygienic  education,  of  registered  vital  statistics,  of  the  purification 
of  the  water  supply,  of  examination  of  food,  of  ventilation,  of 
good  drainage,  ^a,  and  he  impressed  on  the  students  thlatrpve^ 
ventive  measures  should  be  to  them  a  qonstaiit  8ul^ectp£i(tt^tK>n: 
and  study  during  tliueir  medical  career, 

.At  th0  late  prize  distribution  at  the  Bethune  School,  Cl$lcntta; 
Lord  LyttOB,  in  mentioning  the  success  of  Miss  Kadumbini  Bose 
in  the  Entrance  Examination  of  the  University,  stated  that  two 
prizes  had  bedn  presented  to  the  Director  of  Public  liistructioli ' 
for  her  by  Kumar  Hajendra  Narain  Roy,  of  Jubbulpore, — -books 
to  the  v^oe  of  is.  50,  and  a  gold  medal  of  the'satnevitlQe,  in  r^eo^: 
nition  of  her  having  pa>s0ed  the  Exaniiination  i^lth  ao  muob  credit.. 

Tbe  hospital  built  at  Benares  to  commemorate  the  visit  of  His^ 
Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  that  city  will  i&drfilj'bQ. 
opened  by  the  Lieut. -Govern  or  of  the  N.W.  Provinces. 

A  meeting  of  the  Behar  Land  Holdei's'  Association  took  place 
February  5tli  at  the  Bettiah  House,  fi^nkipore,  Patna,  to  discuss 
the  provisions  of  the  Bent  Bill  now  before  the  Lejgislative  Couuicii 
of  the  Bengal  Government,  and  to  adopt  a  memorial  to  the 
Lieutenant-(fcvernor.  About  200  Zemindars  assembled,  and 
Eajah  Radha  Prasad  Sing  Bahadur  ^  of  Dumraon,  in  whose;  houseC 
the  meeting  was  held,  took  the  chair.  Syud  Shumsul  Huda, 
whose  son  is  studying  at  Cambridge,  is  one  of  the  Hon.  Sees,  of 
the  above  Association. 

A  subscription  list  has  been  opened  at  Dacca  for  a  fund  by 
means  of  which  to  raise  some  monument,  of  public  utility   in 
honour  of  Nawab  Abdul  Gany,  C.S.L,  whose  liberality  has  so 
Iftrgely  benefited  the  town  of  Dacca.     He  contributed  a  lac  and 
ra.  70,000  to  the  waterworks,  ni.  20,000  lot  a  female  ward  mt'-Ah  > 
Milford  Hospitfd,  rs.  5,000  for  the  Madrasa.;  besides  establishing 
a  free  school  in  the  town  and  several  dispensaries  and  schools  in . 
his  Zemindaries.     Though  he  is  the  richest  man  in  that  part  oif 
Bengal  he  is  described  as  "  affable  to  all.'*     A  Oommittee  has  been  ' 
formed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.    Dr.  Prosunua  Ktiikiar  ' 
Ray  has  suggested  that  a  lauaeum  to  bear  the  name^of  .the  l^«wab 
would  be  a  suitable  application. of  the  funds.  , 
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The  marble  bust  of  ,tbe  kfce  Mr.  Woodrow,  Director  of  Public 
Instraction  of  Bengal,  has  been  placed  in  the  Senate  House, 
Calcutta,  iB^nd  was  unveiled  at  the  University  Convocation  a  few 
weeks,  ago. 

A  meeting  has  been  held  at  Belvedere,  Calcttlita,  to  promote 
the  erection  of  a  new  Hindu  hostel  for  the  reception  of  students. 
Mr.  Croft,  Director  of  Public  Instructibu,  was  appointed  Presidenji 
of  the  Executive  Council,  and  he  has  subscribed  rs.  500,  as  has 
also  the  Lieutenant-Goverobr.  It  is  intended  that  the  hostel 
^hall'be  under  Hindu  management,  due  regard  being  had  to  caste 
and  other  usages.  Mr.  Croft  has  shown  in  a  memorandum  the 
advantages  of  sucb  an  institution  to  istudents  from  the  Mbfussil, 
who  often  have  no  friends  with  wbom  they  can  live  in  Calcutta, 
and  have  to  pvit  up  with  expensive  and  badly  managed  lodgings. 
The  hostel  will  enable  tbem  to  pursue  their  studies  without  dis- 
traction and  will  remove  them  from  many  temptations.  When  it 
is  established  parents  and  guardians  will  with  less  anxiety  allow 
the  young  men  tmder  th^  eaare  to  go  to  live  at  OalotUta.  Mr, 
Oxoft  remarkis  that  thb  hostel-  would  be  in  fact  ths  first  approach 
in  Bengal  to  college  life^  which  has  been  so  benefioial  in  its  in- 
fluences to  Englishmen.  ..»    .....  • 

The- third' number  of  thQ' Abcda  Bcendkui/,  tbe  *'Women'^ 
Friend  '*  Journal,  contains  some  able  and  useftil  articles  in  Bengali. 
One  is  on  *♦  How  to  preserve  the  health  of  children,"  ishpwing  the 
prevalence  of  infant  mortality  and  its  preventable  causes.  Another 
artide  ie  on  *•  Unflinehing  Perseverance/*  illustrated  from  history. 
There  is  also  a  brief '^ notice  of  the  late  Miss  Torn  Dutt,  who  was 
so  remarkable  for  poetical  power. 

Mr.  Kristnama  Charriar,  Sec.  of  the  Madras  School  Book  and 
Vernacular  Literature  Society,  sends  the  following  interesting 
extract  from  a  letter  he  has  received  from  Nellore : — **  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  tell  you  that  we  had  a  most  successful  meeting, 
or  durbar  as  the  natives  call  it,  of  the  two  Government  Girls' 
Sohoolft  and  ten  Municipal  Sohools  in  the  town  of  Kellore  on  the 
I3th  March,  1j87:9,  when  several  handsome;  prizes,  much  approved 
-of  by  ihe  chairman,  Mr.  J.  Grose,  the  Collector  and  other  com- 
petientr.  judges^,  were  distributed,  and  greatly  valued'  by  the  little 
girls  and  boys.  The  natives  present,  to  the  number  ol  from  700 
to  800,  were  enthusiastic  j  and  they  all  said  that  they  had  never 
had  such  a  gathering  before.  One  said  a  "  new  era  "  had  begun 
for  educatioi^,  and  eveii  Mr.  Grose  in  his  speech  s^id  that  h&had 
never  seen  the  hall  so  full  before  both  inside  and  outside.  The 
Deputy  Inspector  of  Scfcoois  had  got  the  room,  decorated,  and  the 
entrance  lined  with  trees  and  shrubs ;   so  that  the  meeting  was 
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quite  an  event  for  the-  towp,  and  a  grand  on^  that  tbey  will  talk 
of  for  a  year  to  come.  All  present  admired  tKe  Scotch  ware 
boxes,  and  other  beautiful  articles  given  as  prizes  to  the  Girls? 
Schools,  and  the  pictorial  covers  for  illustrated  books  and  the- 
volumes  of  the  Janavinodini  Magazine  seem  to  have  siruck  them^ 
all  very  triuoh.'* 

The  Bombay  Government  have  made  a  grant  of  rs.  28,50^ 
towards  a.  new  building  for  the  Alexandra  Native  Girls^  English 
Institution,  and  have  presented  a'  piece  of  ground  for  it  (^posite 
to  the  Queen's  statue.  The  managers  will  contribute,  a  sifnilar 
sum.  When  the  building  is  finished  it  is  expected  that  the  school 
will  prove  self-supporting ;  lately  the  eocpenditure  has  been  in, 
excess  of  the  income,  and  Rubber iptioos  are  being  raised  to  ms^ke 
up  the  sum  of  rs.  15,000,  by  means  of  which  its  position  will  be 
suitably  secured.  'J'he  new  building  i?  to  be  called  the  Albert 
"Hall,  and  will  be  available  for  other  useful  purposes  connected 
with  female  education  besides  containing  the  Alexandra  School. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Jainaadj|ee  IJTeaserwanjee  Peti^  a£ 
iBombay,  hi^  gtfnwousl^r  nubBCffibed  xb»  l'00>(|o  Kkfray  the  expenfles- 
x}i  mv^fi  l^otore^  foe  Ih^JBombay  Brftach  of  this  Assoeifntioa. 

On  March  18th  a  paper  on  the  Kind^&rten  systeto,  contri- 
bute4  by  Miss  Fuller^  of  liahore,  was  x^i  hj  M-t^*  ^f  B.  Xmght 
at  a  ocieetiTig  of  the  Bocial  Soxenpe  Association,  rCaloi&tta*  S^E&Se 
.specimens^  of  childp:;en*s  w(^  i^'  the  Occupatiosus  were  sh^wBi  apave* 
of  which  bad  been  .^ei^t  fron^  the  E^nd^rgairten  of  Ma^me- 
Micbaelisy  at  Crci^ydofn.  Great  interest  w»s  s^own  in.the.p^kper 
read  and  theoljects  ^xhiWted.  We  hope  to  be,  able  befor^lesig: 
to  give  an  account  of  the  proceed^gs. 


PERSONAL  IKTJSIiLliGaiNiGB.. 


Miss  Susan  Rajahg^paiil,  daa^hter  of  tbeRev.  P.  'BajAh^opiiill,, 
of  .'Madras,  hat  arrived  in  England,  baring  beeu^iavitdd  for  a  j^Ar 
by  the  JSTational  Indian  Association  Oommitlee,  with  th^  coo- 
can!ence  of  t^  DIreptor  ofi  Public  Instltietifm^MAdaras^.ia  oiyier 
thlttshe  may  study  methods  of  teaching. 

At  the  Easter  Term  Examination  held  at  the  Inns  of  Court,. 
Mr.  Womesh  Chandra  Ghose  passed  satisfactorily  his  Final  Exami- 
nation in  the  Laws  of  Beal  and  Personal  Property,  Common  Law 
and  Equity,  and  Mr.  Mohammed  Lutfor  Eahman  passed  in  Bomaa 
Law,  both  of  the  Inner  Temple.  . 
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On  Thursday  Evening,  May  15th,  a  Meeting  will  be  held  at 
the  Langham  Hall,  43  Great  Portland  Street,  W.,  when  a  Paper- 
will  be  read   by   Robert  N.   Cust,   Esq.,   on 

"CASTE." 

Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse,   K.C.S.I.,  will  take  the  Chair  at  Eight: 
o'clock.    A  discussion  will  follow  the  reading  of  the  paper. 

E.  A.  MANNING,  Hon.  Sec. 

Pablish^d  on  the  arrival  of  every  Mail  from  I^dia.     Subscription  26«.  per 
ixnniim,  spedrnen  copy,  6d, 

ALLEN^S   IKBIAN  MAIL, 

AM)  OmClAl^  ffAXEJTB  lEOM  HTDU,  CEXSX,  AHD  ILL  PARTS  OF  THE  EAST. 

Allen's  Indlabt  Mail  contains  tlie  fullest  and  most  authentic  Reports  of 
all  important  occnrrences  in  the  countries  to  which  it  is  devoted,  compiled 
chiefly  from  private  and  exclusive  sources.  It  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
Press  in  general  to  be  indiBpmmble  to  all  who  have  friends  or  relatives  in 
the  East,  as  affording  the  only  correct  information  regarding  the  Services, 
Movements  of  TrOopt,  .Sihippmg,  and  all  events  of  doxniedtic  and  individiual. 
interest. 

London  :  WM.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  13  WATEELOO  PLACE,  S,W* 

,    (PUJBLiaHEBS  TO  THB  INDIA  OITXCB), 

To  whom  Gommnnioations  for  4]le  Editor  and  Ad^MrUsomtnt^  an  M^'uflBted  to  ^  aiiiarasfiod^ 

/ '■  ■  <     ,    .      .  .     .' .1     I      l<     -  M.I     .      ■     ■ • . U,..,'  ,      ■     I      .  ....  I  .        .■«>»      I  I ■  I  .        ■ 

MKS.  W.  DINZBY  BURTON  receives,  as  BOAip>E«S,  Young 
Qeirtlamen,  Students  from  India,  the  Colonies,  or  the  Provincep, 
who  require  a  HOME  in  Town  while  preparing  for  Ph)feasional  or  Public 
life,  i^h^dass  references.  Terms — 2  Guineas  per  week.  89  Ampthill. 
Square,  LoDdon,  N.W. 

REV.  R.  B.  AND  MRS.  DRUMMOND,  having  secured  a  commodioua^ 
house  in  the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh,  would  be  glad  to  take  in  TWO 
BOARDERS  for  the  Winter  Session,  beginning  in  November  next.. 
The  House  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  University.  Terms  about 
Thirty  Guineas  for  the  College  Session  of  five  mouths  from  November 
to  March,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  in  same  proportion.  These 
terms  would  include  general  superintendence  and  advice  as  to  studies, 
but  not  special  tuition,  for  which,  if  desired,  a  special  arrangement  could 
be  made.  Present  address — 20  Dublin  Street. 

After  May  15th — 10  Hartington  Gardens,  Edinburgh.., 

A  LADY,  living  very  near  one  of  the  Metropolitan  Stations,  wishes 
to  receive  as  BOARDERS  INDIAN  STUDENT  S  preparing  for  a. 
professional  career.  Good  references  given  and  required. — Apply  to  A. B., , 
care  of  Miss  E.  A.  Manning,  35  Blomtield  Road,  W. 
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THE  HIBBERT  LECTURE.  1879.— A  Course  of  Six  Lectures  on 
«THE  RELIGION  OF  EGYPT''  (in  continuation  of  the  Course 
on  "  THE  RELIGIONS  OF  INDIA,"  delivered  laat  vear  by  Professor 
Max  Miiller),  will  be  delivered  by  P.  LE  PAGE  RENoUF,  Esq.,  at  the 
STEINWAY  HALL,  LOWER  SEYMOUR  STREET,  POBTMAN 
SQUARE,  at  5  o'clock  in  the  Afternoon  on  the  following  days,  viz. : — 
Thursday,  April  24;  Thursday,  Mav  1;  Thursday,  May  8 ;  "i'hursday, 
May  15  -,  Thursday,  May  22 ;  Thuraday,  May  29. 


INDIAN  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 


India  Ofpicb,  February  21«^,  1879. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  an  Examination  of  Candidates 
for  sixteen  appointments  as  Surgeon  in  her  Majesty's  Indian  Medical 
Service  will  be  held  in  London  in  Au^^t,  1879. 

Copies  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Examination,  together  with 
information  revarding  Pay  and  Betixing  Allowances  of  Ino^  Mediaal 
Officers!  may  be*  obtained  on  application  at  the  Military  Department, 
! India  Office,  London,  S.W. 

A  further  notice  will  be  issued  when  the  exact  date  of  exanunatior 
has  been  fixed. 

ALLEN  JOHNSON,  Colonel,  Military  Secretary. 
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^ViXffWM :  Heb  Boyal  Highness  thb  Pbinoess  of  Walks. 

OBJaCTS  or  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

To  extend  a  knowledge  of  Indii^  and  interest  in  her  thronghont  ths 
country. 

To  co-operate  with  the  local  efforts  nuide  by  Indians  for  education,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  their  counti^ymen. 

To  promote  goodwill  and  friendlniess  between  England  and  India. 

THESE  OBJECTS  ARE  CABRIXD  OUT  BY, — 

!• — Grants  in  the  form  of  scholarships  in  encouragement  of  female 

education. 
2. — Occasional  grants  to  educational  and  philanthropic  institutions 

in  India^  books  to  libraries,  prizes  for  schools,  &c. 
3. — Selectiujg  English  teachers  for  families  and  schools.  ^ 

4, — Organizing  lectures  by  Englishmen  and  Indians  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  India. 
6. — ^The  publication  of  a  monthly  Journal,  containing  infonnation 

as  to  education  and  social  reforms  in  India,  &c. 
6. — Correspondence  witii  Indians  practically  interested  in  the  work 

of  the  Association. 
7. — ^Friendly   intercourse   with   Indians   who    come   to   Englattd, 
supplymg   them   witii  introductions,   arranging   visits  to 
public  institutions,  &c. 
8. — ^Publishin^  pamphlets  of  information  in  regard  to  professional 

exammations,  manufactories,  &c. 
9. — Soirees  held  three  times  in  the  vear,  January,  April  or  May, 
and  November,  open  to  members. 
This  Association,  which  was  established  by  Miss  Carpenter,  has  now 
existed  ei^ht  years.    It  has  several  Branches  in  India,  and  Corresponding 
Members  m  many  countries  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.    The 
Oommittee  desire  to  promote,  by  the  various  practical  methods  indicated 
above,  increased  sympathy  and  union  between  the  people  of  England  and 
tiiie  people  of  India.    They  therefore  request  co-operation  from  aS  who  are 
interested  in  India's  moral  and  intellectual  progress. 

In  all  the  proceedings  qf  this  Association,  the  Government  principle  qf 
wm-inter/erence  in  religion  is  to  be  strictly  maintained. 

'  MEMBERSHIP,   &C. 

Subscriptions  and  donations  to  the  Association  to  be  paid  to  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank,  1  St.  James'  Square,  S.W.  ;  or  to  the  Tireasurer, 
Fbancis  B.  S.  Wyllie,  Esq.,  East  India  United  Service  Club,  S.W.  ;  or  to 
the  Hon.  Sec.     Subscriptions  are  due  January  1st  of  the  current  year. 

There  is  a  separate  fund,  called  the  Indian  Girls'  Scholarship  Fund,  for 
granting  scholarships  of  from  £3  to  £6  for  the  encouragement  of^  education, 
llie  Hon.  Sec.  (Miss  E.  A.  MAnmso,  36  Blomfield  Road,  W.)  is  Treasurer 
of  this  fund,  and  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  additional  subscriptions. 
(P.0.0.  on  Maida  Hill  Post  Office). 

A  subscription  of  10/-  and  upwards  to  the  Grcneral  Fund  or  to  the 
Scholarship  Fund  constitutes  membership.  Members  are  entitled  to  receive 
invitations  to  the  Soirees,  Meetings  ,and  Lectures  of  the  Association,  and 
the  monthly  JoumaL 

The  Journal  may  be  liubscribed  for  separately,  .5/-  per  annum,  in  ad- 
w^ce,  ppj9t.free,  by  notice  to  the  Publishers  (London,  Kbgak  Paul  &  Co. ; 
Bristol,  J.  W.  Abrowsmith)  ;  and  it  can  be  pjqpcured  through  Booksellers. 

In  India  the  Journal  may  be  obtained  by  the  payment  of  3  rupees  per 
annum,  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Branduss,  or  direct  from  England,  oy 
application  to  Mr.  Arbowsmtth,  11  Quay  Street,  Bristol. 

***  The  Hon.  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  receive  grants  of  books,  illus- 
.  trated  papers,  ladies'  work  for  school  prizes,  &c. ;  cards  (^  admission  for 
the  meetings  of  literary  and  scientific  societies,  &c.,  &;c. 
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THE  MAKY  CAEPENTEE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Since  referring  to  these  Scholarships  last  month  we  have 
received  information  in  regard  to  those  granted  at  Madras  for 
the  Mahomedan  Girls'  School,  from  the  fund  collected  among 
friends  at  Clifton  after  a  lecture  by  the  late  Lady  Anna  Gore 
Langton.  The  Lady  Mary  Grenville  writes  as  follows : — "I  am 
glad  to  tell  you  that  of  the  three  girls  receiving  Scholarships 
two  are  engaged  in  teaching  needlework,  and  the  other  English 
to  an  infant  class.  I  visited  the  School  privately  the  other 
day,  and  also  presided  at  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  tlie 
girls  who  had  made  most  progress  during  the  year.  I  was 
much  pleased  both  with  the  marked  improvement  in  the 
appearance  of  the  girls  and  in  their  progress  in  English  (which 
they  learn  of  their  own  accord),  and  also  in  the  work  done." 

We  hope  soon  to  receive  details  about  the  two  holders  of 
the  scholarships  given  to  the  Dacca  Philanthropic  Society. 
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ELEVEN  MONTHS  IN  FAMINE  DISTEICTS. 
(By  aTarsea  Famine  Mdmil  Officer.) 


Under  the  above  heading  I  beg  to  submit  to  the  readers 
of  this  Journal  who  are  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  India,  an  account  of  the  past 
general  calamity  the  latter  suffered  from.  To  write  an 
account  of  their  suffering,  to  review  how  it  came  on,  and  to 
state  the  measures  adopted  for  giving  relief  is  my  desire,  for 
notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties  and  deficiencies  in 
treating  a  subject  like  this,  I  think  the  subject  not  only  im- 
portant, but  also  interesting  to  those  who  care  for  the  welfare 
of  those  people.  Thousands  of  the  latter  have  been  struck 
down  and  sent  to  graves  by  this  general  calamity,  and  it  is 
at  their  expense  that  those  sp««:ed  must  be  prepared  to  combat 
it  in  future.  Although  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  record  all 
this,  it  gives  me  great  paiu'in  remembering  the  scene.  I 
need  not  remind  my  readers  that  before  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment with  its  Treasury  had  its  attention  directed  towards  the 
Afghan  affairs  it  was  not  at  rest,  but  was  engaged  to  face  and 
quell  a  most  formidable  storm — the  famine — committing 
ravages  amongst  thousands  of  its  subjects.  This  calamity 
had  not  only  devastated  the  places  it  visited,  but  had  left 
those  surviving  in  a  state  ftom  which  they  would  take  years 
to  raise  themselves  to  their  former  standard. 

My  observations  are  limited  to  the  districts  of  the 
southern  Maharratd  country,  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  from 
the  northern  banks  of  the  Toonghbhadr^  in  the  Dharwar 
Collectorate,  to  the  north  of  the  Bhirna,  in  Sholapure.  It  is 
weU  to  study  the  land,  the  inhabitants  and  cattle  in  a  time 
when  nature  was  free  in  bestowing  her  gifts,  in  order  to  show 
the  contrast  caused  by  these  hard  times.     Without  this> 
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ELEVEN  WISTTHS  I^  FAMINE  DISTRICTS.  2^3^ 

causes  and  effects  of  famine  cannot  be  properly  studied* 
This  extent  of  land  is  mostly  fertile,  an4  partly  rocky  and 
not  cultivable .  The  fertile  soil  is. composed  of  T^lack  anc^  recT 
•earth.  The  former  is  chiefly  used  for  cotton  plantations  and_^ 
the  latter  yields  two  crops  of  grains^  Experience,  has  taught, 
the  ryots  that  four  pounds  of  cereal  sown  on  one  acre  of  fields 
yields  a  orpp  enough  to  maintain  a.  family  of  four  for  o^e 
year.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  showers  have  fallen  after, 
the  monsoon  begins  the  red  soil  is  ploughed,  sown  and  reape^d,! 
yielding  the  first  crop  called  Jfcjan/rcrop,  in  .which  y(M^;an,  lajri 
and  rice  are  produced,  but  the  last  grain  is  not  as  a  rule  culti- 
vated here,  and  if  used  is  only  used  as  a. luxury.  After  this  a 
Httle  rest  is  given  to  the  fields,  during  which  time  there  is  also  a 
lull  in  the  rainy  showers ;  they  are  again  subjected  to  all  the 
agricultural  operations,  yielding  the  second  crop  called  rvM, 
in  which  wheat  and  gram  are  generally  produced.  These  two 
crops  are  finished  from  June  to  November.  Jowari,  bajri 
and  wheat,  with  milk,  form  the  staple  food  of  three-fourths 
of  the  people,  and  cattle  are  fed  on  stalks  of  these  corns  and 
also  on  growing  grass.  Cotton,  wheat  and  gram  are  their 
staple  commodities  for  export 

Now  this  extent  of  land  is  crossed  by  rivers  and  nullahs^ 
these  rivers  having  water  at  certain  heights  and  the  streams 
holding  water  in  their  depths  if  thpre  be  any  during  another 
itimie  of  the  .year  than  |)he  monsoon.  This  is  the  main  supply 
of  water  to  the  villages,  and  the  only  pure  water  that  '^ 
traveller  can  find  and  rely  on.  Villages  are  established  from 
iaines  past  on  tl^e  banks  of  these  running  waters  by  the 
people  to  get  a  supply  for  their  domestic  and  irrigation 
purposes,  pillages  not  thus  situated  have  no  water  supply 
of.  jSbfiir  own,  but  they  have  to  fetch  it  from  a  long  distance^ 
-or  tiey  have  some  deep  pits  with  a  spring  or  two  vpL  them^ 
^thout  aiiy  walls,  rendering  the  waters  i^qipure  from  i^assa^e 
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of  surface  drainage  and  silt  in  thenu  The  houses  are  like  so 
many  blocks,  irregularly  built  and  overcrowded,  "without  any 
iiegular  apartments  or  drains,  and  each  house  has  a  part 
occupied  by  the  owner^s  cattle.  It  is  only  at  the  banks  of 
f^ese  running  streams  that  green  fields  could  be  observed 
throughout  the  year.  Twenty  or  thirty,  or  even  more  of  such 
villages,  with  a  head  village,  which  is  generally  the  seat  of 
the  Mamlatdar  (Government  revenue  collector)  make  up  a 
Talukd.  The  head  village  is  generally  a  commercial  place, 
where  once  a  week  a  bazar  is  held  where  articles  either  for 
export  or  for  self-use  could  be  obtained,  and  where  all  the 
villagers  resort  as  sellers  or  buyers.  Such  village  appears  to 
have  made  some  progress  for  the  comforts  of  its  inhabitants 
as  regards  water  supply,  light  and  sanitation.  Here  some 
munificent  and  leading  villagers  have  built  tanks  for  public 
use,  which  are  all  dependant  more  or  less  for  their  water 
supply  on  rain. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  villages  are  as  a  rule  field  owners, 
who  can  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely  tradesmen  and 
agriculturists,  and  further  into  two  as  regards  their  diet,  into 
those  who  are  strictly  vegetarians  and  those  who  live  on 
mixed  diet.  Almost  all  of  the  ryots  are  of  the  vegetarian 
class.  It  is  these  ryots  being  in  a  disadvantageous  position 
as  regards  their  lives  and  education  who  have  suffered  the 
most.  In  India  a  ryot  is  a  most  useful  hand,  he  is  useful  to 
the  people  as  well  as  to  the  State,  because  it  is  upon  him 
that  Indian  commerce  and  revenue  depend.  How  far  these 
are  dependant  on  him  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper,  but" 
suffice  it  to  say  that  his  loss  has  left  the  coimtiy  barren, 
which  would  strike  any  one  who  visits  the  famine  districts.  Hist 
life  i^  important,  so  it  is  worth  while  to  peep  into  it  a  little. 
A  ryot  is  either  himsdf  a  field  proprietor  or  is  employed  as' 
an  agriculturist  by  the  field  owners;  but  generally  he  belong^ 
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to%&  fodmer  dass.  Hia  treasoie  is  lus  humUe  cottage,  bia 
fiunily  and  cattle^  and  his  livelihood  is  his  field.  He  is  quite 
icgardless  of  the  Government  notes  and  coins;  he  cares  to 
itollect  them  only  to  pay  his  taxes,  whatever  they  may  he^ 
and  is  wholly  proud  of  his  field.  The  love  for  his  family, 
field  .and  cattle  is  something  extraordinary,  and  nothing  would 
xaske  him  part  with  either.  He  thinks  himself  the  happiest 
of  men  in  his  home,  and  has  no  regards  for  education.  Six 
ni<mths  in  a  year  he  has  no  work,  but  his  anxiety  begins  in 
May,  when  he  watches  the  clouds,  repairs  his  plough,  cleans 
his  fields  and  feeds  his  cattle  in  expectation  of  reaping  a  good 
harvest,  and  this  is  the  time  of  his  delight  and  pleasure* 
Although  his  mind  itself  is  uncultured  by  education  it  is  well 
yetsed  with  his  art.  Experience  has  taught  him  the  nature 
of  his  land  and  its  demands  for  production.  But  with  all 
this  his  knowledge  is  limited.  Given  to  him  a  certain  soi^ 
a  certain  number  of  showers  and  certain  grains,  for  whose 
production  he  is  well  taught  by  age-experience,  he  works 
wonders,  but  if  all  these  circumstances  are  not  favourable  to 
him  his  delight  passes  into  grief,  as  he  cannot  modify  them 
to  suit  his  convenience,  simply  because  he  is  void  of  all 
fidentifie  knowledge.  His  cattle  are  as  important  to  him  for 
his  existence  as  his  life. 

In  these  plains  joy  fmd  pleasure  reign  eveiywhere  in 
ordinary  times,  but  it  was  more  so  in  the  year  1870.  This 
yoar  Hie  rain  was  more  than  enough,  and  each  grain  sown 
^coduced  three  times  the  amount  of  the  usual  one ;  all  the 
fields  were  giieeh  with  vegetation  and  *  all  tanks  and  wells 
filled  with  water.  Grains  were  abundant  and  cheaper  and 
people  happy,  and  it  was  this  crop  that  lasted  the  two 
&llQwing,yea]:s,  supplying  the  next  two  seasons  which  had 
aach  scanty  ram.  That  year  was  the  last  when  rain  was 
J)ountifol  and  nature  gracious^  upon  creation.      This  wai^ 
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Mhwefl  by  nifaeay.  fetfie^sttcc^diiigthpfee  yefira*  there  wa* 
A»mity  of  rain,  but  i*  was  not  felt  on  accottat  of  thie  ;^lrdvi0ll9: 
Atiops  being  there.  Defsffitntion  begati  ih'  187S,  creeping  <« 
grtldtially  till  it  readied  its  inaximiim  in  tte  yeairs  1876  aid 
1^7,  declining  at  the  end  of  the  latter.  This  slow  prbdeai 
6i  strarcity  worked  badly  tfd  the  people's  constitttlSoii.  B 
iipTts  from  an  early  date  that  poor  labouters  began  sufieiaiig 
indthe  higher  classes  felt  scarcity.  The  former  being  teif 
few  were  supported  by  the  latter  as  long  as  they  could.  Tto 
fatter  were  quite  in  expectation  of  reaping  a  good  hsxs^ 
iiext  season.  Maarket  rates  for  grains  were  increased,  •a*"' 
iSte  same  taxes  were  to  be  paid  whether  there  was  good  pw 
ftilction  or  not,  and  grains  being  scarce  were  short  of  bxinglzig 
Hie  usual  amount  for  taxes.  Making  a  virtue  of  neoessity 
tiiey  had  to  maintaru  themselves  on  what  accrued  fipom  ieifiii» 
(Effing  or  pawning  their  movables  and  articles  of  dothti]^ 
¥t)  avoid  taxes  and  ta  earn  bread  some  deserted  &ieit  hMaeOi 
ti  Was  from  this  time  that  the  Government  began  distiibtLtisig 
^ains  to  the  very  poor,  but  tiiere  were  no  public  works  tiS 
faow.  In  the  middle  of  the  year  1876  public  eyes  wwi 
Opened  to  their  sufferings  and  petty  works  were  egtaUished 
hy  the  (Jovemmehfe  All  these  steps  w^?e  taken  till  md 
season  which  completely  failed,  notwithstanding  the  divini 
{Services  and  ofiFerings  givm  by  the  pubUc.  Bain^^uage 
^registered  in  some  districts  the  nsucd  amount,  with  vaiiuib 
teiore  or  less,  and  in  some  many  inches  below  the  a^ettgit 
7hu£l  if  quantity  Was  sufficient  it  wai^  wanting  in  qttsQitst 
^ett  is  to  say,  the  tim6  between  tWo  showers  bedng  giMt 
it  wiBtd  either  insuffioient  to  £a(^ten  tiie  grotmd,  or  if  it^^iivJl 
"enough  fbt  ikis  purpo^  jft  was  ehort  of  nourishing  ike'ih|ita9 
^gehxM,  which  uded  to'wittor  itway  lindeir  the  hot  rasi*  It 
^Iv^as  in  0u6h  dtetriets  fbat^watel^  was  w^isted  frotuvl^  absMM 
^•irtigationt^udcs,  anAtf -thiel^  be  M  ^  fiuaiine  4n  diAiado^ 
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atq^pUai  wiih  tanks  it  Would  IpiiTe^  bMA  'wet  fiite^;  wheiolqr? 
(U&  wooli  bare  been .  MViecL  Md:  tbete  weald  mfii  bftig^ 
Inea  aay  scarcity  of  wate^  8l^ai»%(  o{  \r3itor  wes;  ao^eDdsn^ 
ttxmble  to  the  shatteied.oooaUtHl&oiQis;  adding  fuels:  to  tiie  iser 
teitwexe^  ;> 

;  It  -was  m  tbe  midoDeOf  tbe^ear  1&7(6  tiiaj*  pul^o-  w(9to 
feze  began  and  extara  baads  appointed  to  nae  their  bert  sldll 
toidieve  the  snffermg  tbo«8ands,.giiaded  by  ibe  special  xvim 
pepaied  by  the  Government  fer  tiiei  tisie^  This  tim»  wMr 
hod  and  presented  a  most  sad  pictoret  Instead  o£  v^pdoiei 
m  the  fields  corpses  of  men  and  beasts  in  'vieu^iotts  stateeof 
cteoomposition,  or  their  skeletons-^the  fledx  hating  beeni 
devoored  by  wild  beasts  and  ndtureih^Qoiild  be  secai) 
plonghrfoirows  were  rejdaced  by  deep  QraoJcs  from  diying  ojt 
tiie  soil,  and  looking  fbr  miles  no  abert  of  water  comld  bl^ 
seen.  Tanks  that  would  bflld  j^htesanda  of  ga21(H9is  of  wi^t^ 
veie  drf  and  cracked  in  tiieir  bedis.;  wtMaAs^and  xiy^  weitf 
to  be  seen  quite  empty  ahowipg  t&eir  giateUy  beda^  e:(Qepl 
in  same  places  and  under  oentam  oondfitions.  It  was  i|i  t^ 
latter  places  that  a  few  fielda  jcavvsed '  wilh  Indum  matot 
ccmld  be  seen.  '  ^ 

3Ibw  as  to  the  prices^  of  gvains.  They  were  tbxee^f^ 
Ukose  than  usual;  two  •seers  of  jowaii  or  bm'ii  could  \si$ 
obtained  per  rupee  instead  of  twenty;  four  of  gramd  wH 
Ijbzee  of  wheat  insteadof  thixty  ;  a  buadie  of  bay  worth  ODfi^. 
tentii  of  a, rupee  was  raised  to;a  nipea  Indo^d^  IremejtibilQ 
mrini;  two  rupees  for  a  bundle  one  time  Ul  a  village  caUe4 
Keiooi:  I  need  not  mention  bete  tbait  Tegetablea  wjeie  ii 
mvelty  of  the  day  in  th^ market  if  it  a(t  aUappeared  SesidMi 
the  scanty  bay  Idiere  was  no  paatuze  ab  dU .  f<^  the  qatlto 
33iese  useful  implements  of  busbuidxy  9X^  8U|)pliets  of^daOjK 
taoi eidfoed at  first, leaving ^eigrot  foilquifiinebo^ wrel^ 
tM^  jieiiBel  without  tbltti^  Mp. .  Bit  ihetblid  the  conaolwg 
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hope  of  surviving  aid  harb^  them  again.  Was  he  snccessfid 
in  his  thoughts  ?  No.  Death  of  his  daily  companions  added 
another  circumstance  to  Jdd  misery^  and  that  was  a  check  to 
iknportaticm  of  grains  to  his  district,  there  being  no  other  sort 
of  conveyance  than  bullock  carts.  Caravan,  i.e.  hundreds  of 
ifyots  or  labouring  classes  -with  hundreds  of  boUooks  canying 
grain  sacks  for  export  and  import^  a  scene  common  in  India^ 
was  foigotten  by  the  people.  Thbugh  the  death  of  his  cattJei 
iraspain  to  a  ryot,  it  was  a  delight  to  horn  dealers  and  leather 
dressers — ^a  class  of  people  in  India  called  Mahars.  Yillageer 
were  deserted  by  the  mass  of  the  people  for  seeking  theic 
bread,  and  most  of  them  devastated  by  death.  Husbands 
deserted  their  wives  and  parents  their  young  ones  to  seek 
Hidependant  maintenanice.  .Haggard-looking  infants  aaid 
children  could  be  seen  alone  in  fields  or  roads  crying  for 
food,  and  parentis  who  deserted  them.  Human  bones  were  to 
be  seen  in  some  places.  Vice  and  crime  increased.  Beligion 
was  foigotten  and  cremation  gave  way  to  buriaL  Confusi<Hi 
and  misery  reigned  in  every  mind.  Widows  mourning  on 
their  dead  husbands  and  mothers  crying  for  their  dead 
children  in  their  laps  could  be  heard  here  and  there,  the 
unfortunates  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  them,  unless 
€k)vemment  inspectors  noticed  them  and  ordered  their  buriaL 
Emaciated  oxen  for  pasture  in  fields,  or  haggard-looking  mea 
and  women,  with  or  without  children,  could  be  seen  lyix^ 
on  the  ground,  and  struggling  to  get  up  if  they  can,  and  th»Q 
they  lie  until  li£d  ceases  unless  timely  assistance  fiom  anyt 
passer- by  is  obtained  peiohance.  Go  over  viUagea  after 
villages  and  you  yriSL  find  the  same  scene,  no  smiling  featuxa 
could  be  observed^  nor  cries  of  pleasure  nor  sounds  of  dtum^ 
fyim  could  be  heaid,  ev^  on  their  oel^isius  festivals.  .  . 

S«it  the  calaodty  did  xi^t  end  here  and  was  not  the  sola 
OAQse  of  BO  much  mortality.  •  Undeanliness  in  every  respeob* 
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from  want  of  "water,  eating  indigestible  substances  to  appease 
tilie  sensation  of  bnnger,  drinking  fonl  water^  decomposition- 
of  animal  oijganic  matter  and  absence  of  that  nature's  dis- 
infectant and  purifier,  the  rain,  shook  up  tibie  latent  germs  o£ 
diseases  imaginable  either  £rom  within  these  shattered  con** 
stitutions  or  from  their  surrounding  conditions,  committing 
lavages  amongst  the  people  to  a  most  'terrible  extent    Of 
these  cholera^  smaU-pox,  fever  and  gangrenous  ulcerations 
were  the  most  common  and  the  most  fatal.    What  was  thei 
imortality  &om  all  these  causes  at  presentr  I  cannot  remember, 
but  to  give  an  idea  I  can  say  that  out  of  fifty  houses  in  a 
village  fifteen  had  none  to  claim  them,  twenty-three  had 
claimants  in  either  a  man,  a  woman,  or  one  or  more  orphans, 
and  those  remaining  had  lost  only  one  or  two  of  their  in* 
mates,  so  there  was  not  a  family  without  any  loss  of  member; 
the  well-to-do  falling  victims  to  the  diseases. 

Before  considering  the  measures  adopted  for  relief  it  id 
better  to  ask,  was  there  any  possibility  of  preventing  this 
mortality?  Those  who  have  seen  and  studied  much  of 
femine-distress  would  answer  this  in  the  negative.  Why  ? 
Because  it  is  a  mistake  to  take  the  words  famine-relief  hi 
the  sense  of  preventing  or  lessening  mortality,  but  it  would 
be  proper  to  consider  them  in  regard  to  guiding  the  sufferers 
safe  &om  the  storm  of  distress  tiU  nature  interferes  by 
growing  luxuriant  and  relieves  them  permanently.  Famine 
is  a  natural  calamity  and  which  can  only  be  relieved  by 
nature  and  its  severity  only  can  be  modified  by  science. 
Were  we  able  then  to  guide  the  sufferers  safe  ?  No.  Because 
three  chief  diificulties  were  experienced  by  all  those  who 
worked  there;  Hie  first  was  the  generality  of  the  distress; 
second,  the  minds  of  the  individuals  to  be  ^ded ;  and  tiid 
^i  was  the  grain-dealers*  own  laws  to  d^ai  with  flie  latter. 
'BiOBe  who  placed  themselves  timely  under  their  guides  w6id 
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curved,  aud  those  who  "waated-  tp  bi:^  theis  q^  es^clQQC^ 
idling  a^ay  their  tune,  feeliiig  disinclined  to  -wprlf  as  Iabouii9n| 
or  liQeping  aloof  for  rdigloas' pcejudicef  have  ^  gone  tq 
g?E;aye^  I  say  timelyi  because  seei;^  that  at/  tb^  expezise  of 
their  lives  their  predecessors  boi:^t  their  experience, 
and  seeing  no  signs  of  rain,  people  apprec^ted  the  Goy^ni^ 
xa^nt  schemes  yery  late,  so  late  indeed,  that  some  constitutiona 
ffe^  in  a  state  even  bey^ond  the  reach  of  medical  science  to 
goide  them  safe^  and  some  tiiopgh  paid  ox  provided  TKere 
losing  ground  daily.  Had  it  not  h^eu  for  these  difficultieg 
ffimine  government  would  have  save^  ^fliiy  a  ryot  Timely 
expenditure  and  femine  system  from  the  Govepiment  would 
never  be  effaced  &om  the  mind^  of  those  who  have  visite^ 
these  districts.  Kot  only  fixose  sayed  but  ijhose  around  waald 
ever  reo^ain  thankful  to  thia  Goyena^nt^  which  has  ampljf 
shown  during  that  time  how  it  can  eixert  itself  tof  the  wel^a^ 
of  the  people  under  it. 

This  guide  to  the  sufferera  was  the  famine  ^vernment^ 
]!ts  constituents  were  revenue^  engineering  and  medical  officers 
on  permanent  and  temporary  establishments.  Ih^  broad  rule 
of  the  system  adopted  was  to  give  wages  according  to  age 
fxd  lab9ur.  Works^  as  tanl^  and  roa49  or  putting  trees  and 
light  civil  agency  worlos  were  started-  under  tKe  engineering 
depsortment^  with  a  medical  hand  op.  each  on  duty  for  sanitarj^ 
ij^easures  to  relieve  sufferings.  For  this,  pwpose  tempor^i;}^ 
l^ospitaJa  were  erected  and  as  lodgings;  eac^  wprk  hajd  a 
xcigular  row  of  huts  for  the  labour^rSp  On  these  works  mexi 
]^ere  paid  ^Irom  2Q  to  8  pice^'  yoj^^^en  &f>m  8  to  6,  adx^l^ 
bi^ween  10  and  BQ  yeatS;Of  9go  fiym  6  to  4r  pice  ppr  dajj^ 
and  thoi^e  under  10-  were  paid  a  fiice  |pr  day.  per  ea^  ^f^ 
gratis  whose  parent  waa  on  wo^k,  Xti^  w^es  were  i^- 
Gieasfd.  by  a  pice  or  two  aa  ^  ff^/j^i^^ w^xm^y^ 
^  mar^t^  enab^ng  9acl^  i^^ 
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per  day,  in  addition  to  which  he  had  a  little  extra  for  his 
lelish.  Those  unfit  for  these  works  were  taken  into  relief 
houses,  wheiijB  they  were  placed  under  medioal  supervision 
and  fed  and  clothed.  Here  the  inmates  had  a  little  exercise 
in  doing  petty  works,  as  spinning  and  rope  making.  The 
rest  requiring  special  treatment  were  placed  in  temporary 
hospitals.  Orphans  were  taken  care  of  in  special  depart- 
ment for  the  purpose.  Besides  this,  circle  inspectors  were 
appointed,  whps^  duty  it  was  to  distribute  grains  to  the  poor 
and  to  send  them  to  places  where  tbey  may  be  taken  $md  fed. 
The  largest  number  attending  these  charities  was  from  MAf 
to  August  in  1877.  But  in  September  nature  stepped  in  and 
relieved  the  anxiety  of  the  sufferers  and  the  Government^ 
there  being  enough  showers  of  rain  for  the  ruhi  crop  masses 
of  people  began  gradually  to  return  to  their  homes  of  their 
own  accord.  While  nature  was  generous  ryots  were  wanted^ 
and  where  the  latter  were  present  tixere  was  no  money  for 
cattle  and  seed.  Cattle  were  replaced  by  men  in  dragging 
the  plough,  the  iyots  assisting  each  other,  and  for  seed  on 
certain  conditions  Government  and  sowkars  advanced  money. 
But  the  general  cry  was  want  of  ryots,  without  whom  money 
and  rain  were  said  to  be  useless.  From  this  time  the  famine 
establishment  was  withdrawn  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
place  permitted.  Due  water  supply  and  fresh  pasture  poured 
fresh  vigour  into  the  villagers  and  their  cattle  that  survived,, 
and  minds  were  consoled. 

In  bringing  this  famine  picture  to  a  close  I  would  only 
express  a  hope  that  it  represents  clearly  to  the  reader  the 
condition  of  the  country  and  its  people  under  the  late  scoxirge,. 
aod.tbat  it  may  serve  as  a  guid^  in  tii^  so^estion  of  remedies- 
for  raising  those  who  have  been  impoverished  to  their  former 
level.  F.  E.  DiVBCHiL 

London,  May,  1879. 
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THE  INSCRIPTIONS  OF  ASOKA. 


It  has  been  said,  and  with  some  show  of  justice,  that  Darios, 
son  of  Hystaspes,  has  left  behind  him  on  the  rock  of  fiehistun  the 
proudest  and  grandest  monumental  inscription  that  ever  could  be 
imagined,  in  three  languages,  the  old  Persian,  Scytho-Median, 
and  Assyrian,  representatives  of  three  distinct  families  of  lan- 
guages j  he  tells  us  in  bombastic  phrase  of  the  nations  whom  he 
had  conquered,  the  rivals  whom  he  had  overthrown,  the  glory 
with  which  he  had  surrounded  the  name  of  the  Achsemenides. 
Worldly  glory,  intolerable  arrogance,  and  pitiless  slaughter,  are 
revealed  in  every  line  of  the  thirteen  hundred,  of  Which  this 
grand  triumphal  song  is  composed.  By  an  irony  of  fate  its 
existence  was  forgotten  from  the  day  of  its  completion  until,  as  it 
were,  yesterday.  The  Greeks  never  heard  of  it,  not  even  Hero- 
dotus and  Xenophon,  or  Ctesias  j  the  Bomans  would  not  have 
condescended  to  notice  it,  even  if  they  had  known  of  it,  or  under- 
stood it ;  there  it  stood  neglected  and  forgotten,  on  the  high  road 
between  Baghdad  and  Ekbatana,  until  Eawlinson  brought  it  to 
the  notice  of  the  present  generation,  and  compelled  the  rock  to 
give  up  its  secrets,  which  date  back  to  the  sixth  century  before 
the  Christian  era. 

British  India  has  unconsciously  treasured  a  cluster  of  monu- 
mentaj  inscriptions  more  interesting  than  those  of  Darius.  English 
indtistry  and  intelligence  have  compelled  certain  rocks,  caves  and 
pillars  to  disclose  a  forgotten  chapter  of  history,  and  revivify  the 
name  of  a  king,  Asoka,  alias  Priyad^*,  who  in  the  third  century 
before  the  Christian  era  erected  these  monumental  inscriptions  in 
every  part  of  his  wide  dominions  with  a  view  of  preaching  peace, 
and  mercy  to  the  lives  of  man  and  beast,  of  inculcating  maxims 
of  morality  and  self-denial,  of  teaching  his  subjects,  that  there  was 
a  more  excellent  way  than  the  path  of  earthly  glory,  and  above 
all  insisting  upon  religious  tolerance.  Such  a  revelation  of  moral 
excellence  existing  before  the  Christian  era^  and  wrought  out  by 
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thtf  tmaided  efiEbrts  of  numkiDd  (if  indeed  God's  crefttuires  ean  at 
any  time  be  said  to  be.  unaided  by  theb  Heavenly  Father)|  vonid 
of  itself  constitute  one  of  the  richest  treasures,  which  haugh^ 
time  has  been  c(»npel)ed  to  surrender  to  the  energy  of  this  generai- 
tion;  but  the  monuments  themselTes  are  treasures  of  linguktie, 
ptleographio  and  historical  lore^  and  they  let  in  a  new  light  upon 
the  relation  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the 
sovereigns  of  India. 

During  the  last  year  General  Alexander  Cunningham,  Archsdo- 
logical  Surveyor  of  India;,  has  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
'Corpus  Inscriptionum  Indicarum,''  which  is  whoUy  devoted  to 
the  inscriptions  of  Asoka,  and  brings  together  the  scattered  data^ 
supplied  by  such  great  scholars  as  James  Prinsep^  Westergard, 
John  Wilson,  Horace  Wilson,  Norris,  Eugene  Bumouf  and  Chris- 
topher Lassen,  and  by  a  host  of  less  known  contributors  to  this 
great  worft.  As  the  work  is  rare,  and  exceedingly  learned,  it  may 
be  a  convenience  to  epitomize  the  contents,  and  state  briefly  the 
nature  of  the  monuments,  the  place,  the  date  of  erection,  the 
character,  in  which  the  inscriptions  are  recorded,  and  the  language 
which  these  characters  reveal ;  the  purport  of  these  inscriptions, 
the  history  of  the  sovereign  to  whose  genius  and  piety  and  power 
we  are  indebted  for  these  precious  waifs  of  time ;  and  lastly  the 
names  of  the  Greek  sovereigns  alluded  to. 

The  monuments  consist  of  inscriptions  carved  on  the  native 
rock  in  caves,  generally  artificial,  and  on  pillars  of  a  uniform 
height  and  architectural  design.  They  are  the  earliest  Indian 
inscriptions  that  ever  existed,  or  at  any  rate  that  have  survived 
the  wreck  of  time,  and,  when  we  come  to  consider  their  date,  they 
will  appear  comparatively  modem  in  the  eyes  of  the  student  of 
Egyptian,  Phoenician,  Grecian  and  Italian  monuments.  There  are 
thirteen  rock  inscriptions,  though  only  five  are  of  first  rate  import- 
ance; there  are  seventeen  cave  inscriptions,  but  chiefly  mere 
fragments.  Although  ten  pillars  exist,  six  only  have  inscriptions 
upon  them,  and  ^ire  only  are  of  importance.  Setting  aside  there- 
lore  the  monuments  with  no  inscriptions,  or  with  unreadable  or 
firagmentary  ones,  we  have  ten  monuments  of  the  greatest  interest 
-^five  rock  and  five  pillar  inscriptions ;  the  fragments  are  of  value^ 
inasmuch  as  they  are  unquestionably  written  in  the  same  peculiar 
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dolnmctmr^  and.  tSM«tf<ft9  inif^}  ^'  ,f§h9gmpbw  in  'lib  work  'of 
ccl^eipb^iniig  l)attei?9,  :l7h)<dl:hft»ie^Btot>ct  tbeblaftts  ^d  tbe  hefit  and 
^he  jrai;ns'of  ^w^k^-oiiq  ^onl^iliaaiiand  sUfTYiyad'tiie  neglect' 1^4 
.tbe  waQ.t<mne9e^  aad  tke  ^nOalaani  and  rolgar  taate  feu:  ka^rilig 
.«)i9?a<>^i^  name  on  i«he««Ki(Nrdd'9f  .Mlliqfiiity,  of  dxtymiyee  gjsneota- 
tiioaa  €»f'tnen<  i^vtlUs^td-Waa  •t]»elOt [of  those,  "whioh  w/ere  ]^n>- 
rtd^ted  ^7  the  inirnptation  of  mosa  or  the  aympathetio  embnaoe  pf 
the  impenetrable  forest.  Those  sofiered  most,,  which  fell  \mdieifM» 
.^yeSof  mezt,  a&d  into  the  handa  of  ^nn^^t  kings,  who  added 
:%}\e^,  own  namefs  or  b^ted  'priestc^  who  tiied  to  destroy  what 
4ti9  oouM  not  tmderstemd^.    \ 

The  £eld  in  whiioih  these  monuments  are  strewed  is  litexai^ 
^the  whole  of  NortMm  Indiaf  from'  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  west 
.to  the  Bay  of  BeQgfd  on  the  east,  from  the  soather^  slopes  of  tile- 
Yindhya  range  on  tiba.soRith  to  the  Khyber  Pass  across  the  rivfr 
Indus  to  the  notth.  Soimeare  found  in  Qanjam,  in  the  Provinee 
of  ^^ras,  some  in  Katfaiawar,  in  the 'Province  of  Bombay  ;  tbe 
Central  Provinces,  the  North*West  Provinces,  and  the  Proymces 
of  Bengal  «nd  the  Punjab  have  th^  srepresentatives ;  one  is  in  Hkor 
neighbourhood  ^f  Jyp6r,in  lUlpootanay  another  at  the  spot,  wh^?e 
the  river  Jumna  leaves  the  BSmidaya  mountains.  In  fact  tiie 
field  of  the  Asoka  monuments  is  conterminous  with  that  of  the 
Aryan  people,  and  none  have  «s  yet  been  found  in  the  land  of  the 
Pravidians. 

The  ten  famous  insoriptkms'ate  found  in  the  following  localities  t- 

I.     The  Sock  of  K^^rdagi^hi,  whidi  is  called  Shahbaagarhi 

fby  Cunningham,  ia  in  the  Yuaufyai  country,  beyond  the  river 

IitdoSy  or  in  other  w(»rda  in  British  Afghanistan,  forty  miles  east- 

north-east  of  Peshawnr,  of  the  Province  of  the  Punjab.     It  is  a- 

^krge  shapeless  mass  <^  trap  iwenty-fotir  feet  long  and  ten  feet  in 

-iieight,  eighty  feet  np  the  slope  of  the  hill.     The  inscription  iaon 

both  faces  of  the  roekj  and  although  so  situated  that  it  cannot  be 

'  phot(>graphed,  impressions  and  eye  -  copies  have  been  taken.    It 

-was  discovered  by.  GenexvJ  Oo«H>  and  transcribed  by  Mr.  Idasson 

-forty  years  ago. 

IL  The  RoA  of  Khalsl  is  sitiuited  on  tiie  west  bank  of  A» 
.  civer  Jumna  just*  wh^nre'  it:  leases -the  Himalaya  mountains  t^ifMSS- 
'  betwixt  the  Pehra  aad  Kya»la  •  Doons^  fifbeen  miles  west  of ^  the^ 
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Sftnitorhim  of  Mussourie,  in  the  North-West  Provteces.  It  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Forrest  in  1860  encrustated  with  the  diirk  moss 
of  ages,  but  when  this  was  removed  the  surfiEtce  came  out  as  white 
US  marble.  The  text  is  the  most  perfect  of  all.  There  stands 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  river  level  a  large  quartz  boulder,  ten 
feet  long  and  ten  feet  high;  on  the  south-^ast  face,  which  has' 
been  smoothed,  is  the  bulk  of  the  inscription,  the  remainder  being 
on  the  south  face.  A  figure  of  an  elephant,  with  the  word 
Oajdtama  is  on  the  north  face.  It  i&  not  stated  by  what  process 
copies  were  taken. 

III.  The  Bock  of  Gimar  is  situated  half  a  mile  to  the  east 
of  the  city  of  Junagurh,  in  Kathiawar,  of  the'  Province  of  Bombay, 
forty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  famous  Temple  of  Somnath«  The 
first  transcript  of  the  inscription  was  taken  by  Dr.  John  Wilson, 
of  Bombay,  forty  years  ago,  but  Major  Tod  had  the  honour  of 
reporting* its  first  discovery  in  1822.  It  covers  above  one  hundred 
square  feet  of  the  uneven  surface  of  a  huge  rounded  and  somewhat 
conical  granite  boulder  rising  twelve  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground ;  it  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  north-east  fitce  and 
is  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  vertical  line.  Its  figure  is  well 
known  from  the  photograph  in  the  Archseological  Survey  pf . 
Western  India.  Although  excellent  eye  copies  had  been  taken' 
Mr.  Burgess  took  an  est^mpage  of  the  whole  inscription,  which 
has  been  photographed  and  ptiblished.  There  are  other  inscrip- 
tions on  it  of  a  later  date  than  those  of  Asoka,  but  of  well  known 
periods. 

lY.  The  Bock  of  Dhauli  is  on  the  opposite  coast  of  India^ 
in  the  District  of  Cuttack,  of  the  Province  of  Bengal,  twenty 
miles  north  of  the  Temple  of  Jagamauth.  It  was  discovered  by 
Captain  Kitto  forty  years  ago.  It  is  quartzose,  on  an  eminence, 
and  has  been  hewn  and  polished  for  a  space  of  twelve  feet  long  hy 
ten  in  height,  and  the  inscription  is  deeply  cut  in  three  tablets. 
Immediately  above  is  the  fore  part  of  an  elephant  of  superior 
workmanship  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  It  is  not  stated  by 
what  process  copies  were  taken. 

'  Y.  The  Bock  of  Jaugada  is  situated  in  a  large  old  fort 
«^hteen  miles  west-north-west  of  the  town  of  Ganjam,  in  the 
Province  of  Madras,  and  therefore  very  near  to  the  last  mentioned 

F  2 
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i^ocky  amidst  a  population  speaking  at  the  present  time  the  same 
laiiguage^  the  Urija^  The  inscription  is  engraved  on  a  high  mass, 
of  rock,  of  which  the  dimensions  are  not  given,  &cing  the  south* 
east.  It  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Madras  Government  in 
1859  by  Captain  Harrington,  who  sent  photographs  of  it,  but  it 
has  transpired  that  its  existence  and  the  nature  of  its  contents  were 
perfectly  well  known  to  Sir  Walter  Elliot  in  1850.  Impressions 
have  since  been  taken  and  additional  photographs,  and  a  vezj 
good  text  has  been  secured.  The  inscription  is  written  on  three 
tablets.  It  shares  with  its  neighbour  at  Dhauli  the  merit  of 
being  the  most  carefully  and  neatly  engraved,  and  of  possessing 
two  additional  edicts.  It  has  been  much  injured  by  the  peeling, 
away  of  the  rock. 

Including  these  additional  edicts  we  have  thus  disposed  of 
seven  of  the  rock  inscriptions,  the  remaining  six  possess  certain 
points  of  interest  as  furnishing  chronological  data.  They  are 
situated  at  Sahasar&m,  on  the  Kymore  range,  seventy  miles  south- 
east of  Benares;  at  Bupnauth,  at  the  foot  of  the  same  ranges 
thirty-five  miles  north  of  Jubbulpore ;  two  at  Bairdt,  forty-one 
miles  north  of  Jaipur ;  at  Khandagiri,  near  Dhauli,  in  Cuttack ; 
and  at  Deotek,  fifty  miles  south-east  of  Nagpur ;  they  are  very 
lirief. 

The  cave  inscriptions  are  found  at  four  different  places.  Three 
are  found  at  Barabar  and  three  at  I^agarjuni,  both  places  fifteen 
miles  north  of  Gya,  in  the  Province  of  Bengal ;  nine  in  the  hill 
of  Khandagiri,  in  Cuttack,  and  two  at  Hamgurh,  in  Sirjuja. 

The  pillars  are  believed  to  have  been  much  more  numerous, 
but  only  a  few  are  now  known  to  exist  besides  several  fine  capitals 
without  their  shafts.  The  Chinese  pilgrims  make  mention  of 
many  more  than  the  five,  which  are  still  known  to  us  with  in- . 
scriptions,  and  we  know  from  the  inscription  on  the  Delhi-Siwalik 
pillar,  that  the  king  had  given  order  ''  for  stone  pillars  and  stone 
slabs,  by  which  hia  religious  edicts  should  endure  unto  remote  ages^ 
Good  man  !  his  wishes  have  been  realized.  Why  did  not  David . 
and  Josiah,  and  Hezekiah,  of  whose  existence  not  one  sculptured 
line  exists  as  a  memorial,  do  the  same,  if  they  cared  for  the  eternal 
truths,  of  which  they  were  the  custodians  ?  Five  pDlars  present  in 
a  slightly  valiant  ioxxpL  the  text  of  six  of  the  edicts.    The  sixth 
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is  a  short  mutilated  record  on  the  fragmaat  of  a  pillar  lying 
beside  the  great  Sanchi  Stapa,  at  Bhilsa,  on  the  river  Nerbadda. 
The  reading  is  too  doubtful  to  be  of  any  yalue. 

I.  Pillar  at  Dehli,  known  as  Firoz  SHah's  Lat,  which  is  so 
well  known  to  all  travellers.  Contemporary  Mahomedan  his- 
torians mention,  that  it  was  brought  from  a  place  on  the  banks  of 
the  Jumna  below  the  Siwalik  range,  ninety  miles  north  of  Dehli, 
and  therefore  not  very  far  from  the  rock  inscription  of  Khalsi 
The  pillar  has  gone  through  many  vicissitudes,  it  is  now  forty-two 
feet  in  height,  and  has  two  principal  inscriptions  besides  several 
minor  records  of  pilgrims  and  travellers  from  the  first  centuries  of 
tiie  Christian  era  to  the  present  time.  The  oldest  inscription  is 
that  of  Asoka,  clearly  and  beautifully  cut,  and  only  a  few  letters 
are  lost  by  the  peeling  of  the  stone.  There  are  four  distinct 
inscriptions  on  the  four  sides  and  one  long  inscription,  which  goes 
completely  round  the  pillar. 

II.  Pillar  at  Dehli,  which  according  to  contemporary  historians 
was  brought  from  Meerut  to  Dehli  by  Firoz  Shah.  It  was  thrown 
down  by  an  accident  1713  A.D.,  and  remained  there  in  a  broken 
state.  The  inscription  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  was  removed 
to  Calcutta,  but  has  now  been  restored,  and  the  pillar  re-erected 
in  its  old  site.  The  inscriptions  are  very  imperfect  from  the 
mutilation  and  wear  of  time.  Impressions  were  made  for  com- 
parison with  the  text  of  other  pillars.  Only  about  one  hs£lf  of 
the  original  inscription  remains. 

III.  Pillar  at  Allahabad.  This  is  a  single  shaft  of  polished 
sandstone  thirty-five  feet  in  height;  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
capital,  the  circular  abacus  still  remains,  with  a  scroll  of  alternate 
lotus  and  honeysuckle  resting  on  a  beaded  astralagus  of  Greek 
origin.  The  inscription  of  Asoka  is  in  continuous  lines  round  the 
column,  very  neatly  and  deeply  engraved,  but  a  great  proportion 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  vain-glorious  inscription  of  the  Emperor 
Jehanghir  and  the  peeling  of  the  stone.  On  the  same  column  are 
inscriptions  of  a  king  of  another  dynasty  and  three  smaller  Asoka 
inscriptions.  There  is  a  mass  of  visitors'  names  cut  in  quite 
modern  characters.  It  appears  to  have  been  thrown  down  more 
than  once,  and  these  casual  cuttings  of  names  help  to  &x  the  dates 
of  these  accidents.     It  stands  now  secure  in  the  centre  of  the 
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fortress  at  Allahabad,  bat  General  Cunningham  thinks,  that  it  wa&. 
moved  to  Allahabad  from  Kosambhi  by  thQ  Emperor  Firoz  Shah. 

IV.  Pillar  at  Lauriya,  near  Bettiah,  in  the  Province  of 
Bengal,  is  a  single  bloqk  of  polished  sandstone  thirty-eight  feet  iii^ 
height  j  it  has  no  capital,  and  being  in  an  oat-of-the-way  place  ha& 
escaped  the  disfigurement  of  travellisrs'  names;  the  engraving  is 
very  neat  and  clear  and  divided  into  two  distinct  portions.  Im* 
pressions  and  eye  copies  have  been  made. 

y.  Pillar  at  Lauriya,  near  Bettiah,  near  the  ruined  fort  of 
Navandguth,  has  still  retained  its  original  capital,  a  lion  seated 
on  itsi  haunches  with  its  mouth  open,  but  injured  by  a  cannon 
shot.  The  height  is  thirty-two  feet,  and  the  capital  has  a  circular^ 
abacus  ornamented  with  a  row  of  wild  geese  picking  their  food  ;. 
together  with  the  capital  the  height  of  the  monument  is  thirty- 
nine  feet.  The  inscription  is  in  two  columns,  clear  and  deeply 
cut.     There  are  some  unimportant  name-cuttings  upon  it. 

We  must  now  consider  the  date  at  which  these  monumental^ 
inscriptions  were  erected,  and  the  argument  lies  within  a  very 
small  compass.  They  bear  the  name  of  Priyadasi,  who  is  identified 
with  Asoka  of  the  Mauryan  dynasty  of  Magadha  or  Buhar  by  a 
chain  of  argument,  which  is  quite  convincing.  Asoka  was  the 
third  of  the  dynasty,  which  ruled  at  Palibothra  or  Patna,  and  the 
grandson  of  Chandragupta,  who  is  identified  with  that  Sandra- 
cottus,  to  whom  Seleucus,  one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  sent  Megasthenes,  as  ambassador,  at  a  date,  which  is  fixed  in 
Greek  chronology.  Here  we  touch  ground.  In  the  inscriptions 
Asoka  makes  mention  of  Antiochus  II.  of  Syria,  Ptolemy  II.  of 
Egypt,  Antigonus  of  Macedonia,  Magas  of  Gyrene,  Alexander  H. 
of  Epirus.  This  justifies  the  dates  of  B.C.  253  to  251  being 
assigned  to  the  promulgation  of  these  edicts.  Late,  as  this  may 
seem  in  the  chronology  of  Europe,  it  is  the  oldest  in  India,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  resting  upon  unquestionable  data. 

These  inscriptions  in  a  linguistic  point  of  view  are  invaluable,. 
as  they  present  us  with  an  undoubted  specimen  of  the  Court  or 
o&cial  language  of  the.  period,  and  show  clearly,  that  it  was  not 
Sanskrit,  but  Pali,  that  intermediate  stage,  through  which  the 
modem  Aryan  vernaculars  of  Northern  Indian  have  passed.  To- 
assert  that  it  can  be  safely  assumed,  that  this  was  the  spokea 
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kngtiage  of  the  people  oyer  this  vast  flresl  is  nnreasonflble  and 
most  improbable,  for  it  would  then  have  to  be  shown  that  the 
tnodem  languages  of  KathMwar,  Cattack,  Bahar,  Central  India, 
Northern  Indian  and  Peshawnr,  which  are  well  known,  ai^ 
respectively  derived  within  the  2000  years,  which  have  elapsed 
since  then^  from  the  language  used  for  the  inscriptions,  and  we 
know  that  such  is  not  the  case.  Three  dialectal  variations  are 
'noted  in  the  language  of  these  inscriptions ;  a  northern,  a  middle, 
and  southern,  but  these  variations  appear  to  extend  only  to  the 
phonetics,  and  only  one  instance  of  peculiarity  of  vocabulary  is 
mentioned  and  none  of  grammatical  construction. 

The  form  of  written  character  used  is  still  more  precious  and 
interesting ;  here  we  find  two  distinct  varieties,  the  one  known 
as  the  Northern  Asoka,  or  Ariano-Pali,  is  confined  to  the  rock 
inscription  of  Kapiirdagarhi  (No.  I.  of  this  paper),  and  the  other 
known  as  the  Southern  Asoka,  or  Indo-Pali,  is  used  for  all  the 
other  rock,  cave  and  pillar  inscriptions.  The  first  is  read  froiii 
right  to  left  and  the  second  from  left  to  right,  and  this  difiierence, 
which  seems  portentous  to  the  student,  vanishes  into  nothing, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  Greek  (Character  passed  through 
both  stages,  and  even  the  intermediate  bonstroph^don,  turning 
backwards  and  forwards  like  a  plough  in  a  field.  We  have  not 
ffpace  to  enter  into  the  discussion,  which  the  study  of  these  two 
characters  has  produced.  General  Cunningham  has  started,  ot 
rather  developed,  a  theory,  that  the  Southern  Asoka  alphabetical 
character  has  been  derived  from  an  independent  and  indigenous 
seedplot  in  India.  He  admits  that  the  Northern  Asoka  can  be 
traced  back  to  a  Phoenician  parentage,  but  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  those,  who  maintain'  that  the  Southern  Asoka  is  of  the  same 
'Stock,  he  has  worked  out  his  idea  of  the  development  of  these 
alphabetical  characters  from  the  pictures  of  various  objects,  whence 
by  the  *  same  process,  known  as  the  acrostychic,  the  object  was 
adopted  as  the  symbol  of  the  sound  of  the  first  lettei^  of  the  word 
which  expressed  it. 
'  The  purport  of  these  edicts  is  a? follows: — 

I.     Prohibition  t)f  slaughter  of  animals  -for  food  or  sacrifice. 

IT.    Provision  of  a  system  of  medical  iai  for  men  and  animali^ 
and  of  plantations  and  wells  on  the  toad  side. 
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III.  Order  for  a  qtunquennial  bun^liation*  or  zepablication  of 
the  great  moral  precepts  of  the  Buddhistic  creed. 

lY.  ComparisoB  of  the  former  state  of  things,  and  the  happ7 
existing  state  under  the  king. 

Y.  Appointment  of  missionaries  to  go  into  ponntriesy  vhiob 
are  enumerated,  to  convert  the  people  and  foreigners. 

YI.    Appointment  of  informers,  and  guardians  of  morality. 

YIL  Expression  of  desire  that  there  may  be  uniformity  of 
religion  and  equality  of  rank. 

.  YIII.     Contrast  of  carnal  enjoyments  of  previous  rulers  with 
the  pious  enjoyments  of  the  present  king. 

IX.  Inculcation  of  the  true  happiness  to  be  found  in  virtue,, 
through  which  alone  the  blessings  of  heaven  can  be  propitiated. 

X.  Contrast  of  the  vain  and  transitory  glory  of  this  world 
with  the  reward  for  which  the  king  strives  and  looks  beyond. 

XI.  Inculcation  of  the  doctrine  that  the  imparting  of  dharma^ 
or  virtue  is  the  greatest  of  charitable  donations. 

XII.  Address  to  all  unbelievers. 

XUI.     (Imperfect)  Meaning  only  conjectural 
XIY.     Summing  up  of  the  whole. 

It  is  a  bitter  satire  to  think  that  for  the  last  two  thousand: 
years  there  should  have  been  sermons  on  stones  and  moral  precepts- 
carved  upon  endurable  rocks  with  iron,  and  no  one  to  read,  mark,, 
or  understands  There  would  be  no  room  for  the  abomination  of 
Saivism  or  Yaishnavism  where  such  a  code  prevailed.  Moreover 
Asoka  prays  with  every  variety  of  prayer  "  for  those  who  differ  from 
him  in  creed,  that  they  following  ]iis  example  may  with  him 
attain  eternal  salvation."  (Pillar  Edict  YI.)  This  has  the  ring 
of  true  Christianity.  He  ordains  tolerance  in  the  following  words- 
(Bock  Edict  YII).  "  He  desires  that  all  unbelievers  may  every- 
where dwell  (unmolested)  as  Uiey  also  wish  for  moral  restraint 
and  purity  of  disposition,  For  men  are  of  various  purposes  aiul> 
various  desires." 

The  soul  wakes  up  ii^  glad  surprise  to  think,  that  men  of  old 
could  out  of  their  own  hearts  have  conceived  such  good  things, 
and  the  same  sensation  orerpowers  us,  which  we  feel  when  we  read 
the  discourses  of  Socxatos..   If  monumental  insGiiptionaha^dq;^^ 
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'no  more  tlian  record  the  edicts  of  Kihg  Asoka,  tliej  would  havb 
benefited  mankind  with  an  imperishable  gift.  The  blast  of  the 
'ioyal  tmmpets  of  £ing  Darins ;  the  wail  of  Ezmnnazar,  King  of 
Tyre,  over  the  vanity  of  life ;  the  ostentations  devotion  of  long 
lines  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  kings  to  Amen  !Ra  and  Ashur, 
their  great  gods  and  lords  ;  the  proud  patriotism  of  the  Athenians 
in  the  famous  Greek  lines  over  those  who  fell  at  Potidoea ;  the 
stately  records  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  of  all  that  he  had  done 
for  Home,  in  the  Ancyrean  tablets ;  all  thefie  varied  and  affecting 
sfbrains,  which  have  been  spared  to  us,  when  temple  and  tower  have 
gone  to  the  ground,  sound  faintly  through  the  corridors  of  time, 
compared  with  the  still  small  voice  from  the  broken  pUlar,  the 
moss-grown  rocks,  the  forgotten  cave,  preaching  mercy,  toleration 
and  the  highest  idea  of  human  excellence,  to  mankind;  How 
knightly  seems  that  princely  figure,  whose  only  recorded  title  was 
^Beloved  of  the  Gods,"  whose  only  boast  was,  that  he  had 
iconquered  himself ;  contrasted  to  those  haughty  monarchs,  who 
gbIj  wished  to  be  remembered  by  x)osterity,  as  the  slaughterers  Of 
their  enemies,  the  destroyers  of  cities,  the  depopulators  of  pro- 
vinces, the  enemies  of  the  human  race  I  « 
April,  1879,  Bobebt  Oxtst. 


PARSI     GIRLS. 


Among  the  Parsi  girls  of  the  present  time  there  is  not  what 
may  be  called  an  extreme  intellectual  destitution,  as  was  the  case 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  because  their  condition  has  been  much 
improved  by  the  establishment  of  small  vernacular  schools^  and 
especially  of  three  or  four  that  are  now  xmder  the  eontlral  of  a 
^committee  of  Pars!  gentlemen.  There  are  also  two  or  three  girls* 
schools  for  English  education.  They  are  however  by  no  means  so 
popular  as  they  ought  to  be  with  a  community  that  has  been 
praised  for  its  Advance  beyond  all  othm^s  in  the  race  of  civiliaatieil. 
The  speech  of  Mjv  Raymond  West  two  or  three  years  aga,and  last 
ybtothe  speech  of  Bit  Bfofaai^  Ttanf^e^made  when  presiding  at 
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tlid  aunual  £xliibitioii8  in  oosnection  with  the  Akxandra  Ingtlitu- 
ti9ny  which,  is  au  English  school  in  Bombay,  are  an  eTJdenoeiif 
some,  progress  made  by  that  sdiool,  and  of  the  value  of  the  educa- 
tion given  in  tbat.aehool.  An  agreeable  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
former  speakeir  was  to  q,aote  the  words  of  a  great  poet  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  beauty,  the  tenderness  and  the  virtues  of  the  Parfi 
girl,  and  to  refer  in  passing  to  an  essay  on  a  kindred  sulject  written 
by  a  pupil  of  the  Institution.  When  the  Governor  addressed  the 
assembled  audience^  consisting  of  Parsis  and  Europeans,  he  said 
that,  according  Sb  English  education  advanced  among  the  boys, 
theire  would  he  more  and  more  desire  on  the  part  of  the  boys  to 
have  for  their  partners  in  life  girls  with  some  knowledge  of  th,e 
English  language.  It  is  said  of  a  Parsi  boy  who  had  been  idling 
njabcmt  for  some  time^  not  learning  anything,  not  going  to  any 
school,  that  he  suddenly  resolved  to  change  his  course,  saying  to 
his  &ther  that  he  should  npw  join  a  school,  for  no  respectable 
,  jEamily  would  give  him  a  daughter  in  marriage  if  he  continued  any 
'  Bii^e  in  a  course  of  idleness  and  evil. 

It.n^ay  be  that  those  who  puuiage  the  Alexandra  Institutioii 
have  done  what  they  could  under  the  circumstances ;  it  is  certain 
that  D^iany  educated  ladies  have  come  forth  from  that  seat  of 
learning  endowed  with  womanly  virtues,  and  that  there  is  no  truth 
in  what  some  old  persons  have  asserted,  whose  views  are  old,  which 
the  majority  of  men  now  are  willing  to  give  up,  and  who  have 
endeavoured  to  depreciate  by  their  writings,  and  by  their  conver- 
sation, the  knowledge  which  is  imparted  to  the  ladies. 

The  aimual  exhibitions  are  usually  held  in  a  mansion  belonging 

to  a  wealthy  man  where  only  the  aristocracy  of  the  town  can  go^ 

and  to  which  only  the  great  and  the  rich  are  invited  by  means  .pf 

prifluted  cards.     When  a  iiew  thing,  or  a  great  thing,  is  to  be  intro- 

dnko^  very  important  for  sooial.refonp  and  progcees,  which  shodoB 

eome  people^  and  which  disturbs,  some  pe<^e,  if  some  measuiiB 

of  success  is  to  be  ai^ed*at»  it  is  not.  the  best  thing  tomake  it  ip 

the  amaUost  way  eicol^ive  or  aYistociratio,  for  the  native  in  eveiy 

,  4ia|riot  lives  in  th^  Qojbtfige,((awl|  as  it.  is  evidently  neqesaary,  |f  tt^ 

.people  in  genera)  ave  to  ^  m4^.  t^^Wi  that  the  Uj^  of  statfMh 

mamhip  should  Bhi^e  th#se^4»h|M^  ifl^  ^  the-oottage,  #p>it  ia  inifl|e 

imfSk  te&09  mi/csi^c[W!if^,^i}i9^  i^i^.town  that  ^  Pansirgiii 
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resides,  and  it  is  there  thatt  tlie  light  of  IkgUsk  education  should 
prinoipallj  shine.  The  Pan4  girl  for  the  most  part  lives  not  in 
lazge  squares  or  large  houses* built  on  efeyations  on  the  shores  of 
the  sea.  The  most  effeotivB  way:  of  promoting  female  education  is 
.  to'hring  it  near,  and  all  the  pi^eeedings'of  an  institution  near  to 
the.ej^s  and  the  minds  of  all  those  whom  the  education  is  intended 
to  reach.  A  man  can  say  nothing  disparaging  to  the  labours  of 
any  earnest  worker  in  the  cause  of  female  education,  or  to  his 
character  in  any  waj,  if  he  says  that  in  the  present  time  when 
opinion  is  growing  in  favour  of  it,  it  might  foe  expected  tibat 
better  results  should  be  produced  ;  and  if  he  expresses  his 
bdief  that  by  a  better  system,  in  audi  a^dty,  and  in  the  caie 
of  such  a  community  greater  results  mi^t  be  witnessed,  and 
that  where  there  are  tens,  there  might  be  hundreds  receiving 
a  training  in  English,  which,  though  limited  to  the  elements 
of  English,  would  be  of  great  importance  to  them  in  the 
satisfectory  management  of  their  hous^olds  ;  and  that  the  system 
which  constantly  looks  to  the  fashionable  and  the  wealthy,  axtd 
turns  its  back  upon  the  bulk  of  the  community,  is  not  calculated 
to  promote  to  any  great  measurcyor  to  acMeve  any  great  success  in 
the  cause  of  this  education  of  famand  BEindoa  girls  in  the  largest 
town  in  the  Presidency. 

The  Parsi  girl  is  in  her  early  age  tought  to  speak  the  trutii, 
and  to  call  for  help  upon  the  name  of  the  Creator.  !A  child  of 
two  or  three  years  before  Ae  goes  to  b^  in  the  evenitig  salutes 
the  oil  lamp  which  burns  in  the  room.  This  she  does  at  the  dic- 
tation of  her  motiier.  When  she  grows  up  she  wouM  go  to  the 
shores  of  the  sea  and  there  speak  prayers  comtnitted  to  memory  in 
an  andent  language-*a  language  older,  periiaps,  than  the  language 
of  the  Big-Yeda — of  the  meaning  of  which  she  has  hardly  any 
gUmpse.  What  she  says  niay  be  considered  to  be  a  copy,  a  good 
or  feeble  copy,  according  to  individual  opinion,  of  that. ornate  and 
magnifUsent  prayer,  a  high  ^ort  of  England's  great  Puritan  genius, 
which  invites  the  praise  of  the  Supreme  Beiug  frbm  the  sun  and 
the  moon  and  the  smallest  staTs^  fcom  mists  and  exhalations  of  the 
deep^  from  hills  luid  lakea^  staiuSng  pools  and  groves. 

She  also  attends  a  school,  not  yeiy  feif  from  her  own  hotuw^  add 
•leama  there  how  to  read  andswrite  her:Mbive  totigSMb    If  it  i«A 
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good  school  she  ikiaj  gidn  a  fi^  jmovledge  of  arithmetic,  geography 
and  some  other  eabjeets.  Pirojbai  or  Qalbai,  a  type  of  a  class,  b 
a  modest  creature,  as  niany  an  English  lady  wh6  has  come  inta 
intercourse  with  h^r  can  testify* ;  she  is  good,  diligent  in  her  wo^ 
'  obedient  to  her  mother,  kind  to  the  little  ones  in  the  house.  tSbe 
attends  the  school  regularly^  without  complaint,  submits  to  the 
discipline  of  the  school,  and  oh  her  return  home  is  content  witli 
whatever  meal  the  mother  places  before  her  dutifal  child.  On  her 
way  home  she  might  give  a  small  coin,  if  she  could  spare  one,  to 'a 
needy  wanderer  in  the  street,  or  might  inquire  anxiously  and  kindfy 
about  a  workman*  who  hais  fallen  accidentally  from  a  height  and 
broken  his  limb.  "Her  brother  is  a  very  good  boy  who  reads  a 
great  deal  his  school-books  and  other  books  with  an  ardent  dewte 
for  knowledge  and  and  information.  Gulbai  regards  him  with 
affection  and  pride-^her  wonderful  brother  whose  skill  is  equal  to 
the  task  of  discovering  what  is  expressed  in  large  English  bo<^:8. 
The  sorrows  of  the  toother  are  sometimes  the  sorrows  of  the  yet 
inexperienced  daughter,  inexperienced  in  the  school  of  adversity, 
and  the  knowledge  of  her  mother's  woes  throws  a  dark  and  heavy 
doud  over  what  should  be  the  years  of  joyous  life  and  pleasant 
ezisteuce.  If  you  would  turn  to  another  scene,  you  would  see  a 
spectacle  that  would  delight  you ;  you  would  see  Pirojbai  and  her 
comrades  returning  from  school,  staying  by  the  way  at  a  grocer's 
shop,  or  hearing  the  wild  music  of  a  mendicant,  or  you  would  see 
two  of  them  tripping  lightly  along  the  busy  road,  and  like  a  double 
cherry  scarcely  seeming  parted. 

Unfortunately  among  the  Farsis  for  many  years  past  there 
have  been  more  girls  than  there  are  boys  to  marry  them,  and  there 
is  some  truth  in  the  assertion  that  among  them  good  girls  are 
many,  but  good  boys  are  only  a  few.  The  vulgar  speech  of  these 
young  men^  who  are  badly  brought  up^  the  language  of  iddignation 
or  scorn  or  malice  or  jest,  used  often  towards  inferiors  is  a  language 
odious  to  the  last  degree,  and  abhorrent  to  the  civilization  of  our 
day,  but  there  is  nothing  like  this  vile  abuse,  this  absence  of  deco- 
rum, in  the  indignant  language  of  the  girls,  bad  as  it  may  often 
be.  The  marriage  of  a  daughter  is  often  an  exasperating  di£Sxmhy 
to  both  the  fkther  and  the  mother,  and  marriage  is  the  most 
important  epodh  in  the  life  of  the  daughter.    FaBing  to  seente  a 
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suitAbie  basbaact,  if  tl)«z%bt.  im»  ior  manriage  in  her  case  has 
p$a8^  awajy  ah^  is  oo&aidwed  aiai  unfortonato  creatoro,  and  is  an 
ol^edt-pf  ooQuniseration  to  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood.  If 
m  the  n^ghbpnrhood  a  female  acqaaifttanoe  is  going  to  be  maiTied, 
pieparatioQs  are.  actively  going  on,  and  the  air  is  enlivened  with 
the  mnsio  qi  a  Portngnese  band ;  on  that  oeoaaion  how  eagwly 
she  looks  out  of  the  window,  how  modi  she  wishes  for  herself  a 
like  good  fortune^  and  how  anxiously  she  hofes  for  the  day  that 
shall  see  her  bound  in  wedlock,  for  good  or  evil,  aU  the  rest  of  her 
life. 

Of  the. two  girls  to  whom  reference  has  been  ;Daade,  who  went 
hand  in  hand  to  school,  growing  up  together,  as  Shak^peare  would 
have  said,  like  a  double  cherry,  after  they  are  advanced  in  age,  one 
is  married  to  a  fitter  in  the  employ  of  a  railway  company,  who 
brings  for  the  support  of  his  £Etnaly  rs.  26  a  month.  The  other  is 
married  to  a  jjxt^  who  soon  becomes  a  successful  pleader,  and  who 
earns,  not  rs.  26  a  month,  but  about  rs.  30  a  day.  Yery  different 
ia  the  lot  of  the  one  from  the  condition  and  good  fortune  of  the 
other.  The  wife  of  the  pleader  goes  out  in  the  evening  in  a  car- 
riage, breathes  the  salt  air,  and  goes  to  places  where  the  fashionable 
people  may  meet.  The  former,  on  the  other  hand,  in  addition  to 
her  poverty,  has  to  bear  as  best  she  may  little  acts  of  unkindness 
on  the  part  of  h&e  husband  and  of  her  husband's  mother,  and 
occasionally  to  bear  as  well  as  she  may  more  severe  acts  of  jealousy 
and  ill-will.  While  the  poprest  boy  can  go  out  in  the  fresh  air  to 
relieve  himselJ^  wander  here  and  there,  looking  at  shows  of  every 
kind,  the  fitter's  poor  wife  cannot  do  anything  of  this.  Partly  by 
custom,  and  partly  by  long  continued  habits  she  is  confined  to  her 
house  and  to  the  street,  seldom  going  beyond  those  limits,  except 
on  a  visit  once  or  twice  a  month  to  the  bouse  of  a  sympathising 
relative,  to  pour,  it  may  be^  into  her  attentive  ear  the  tale  of  her 
woe,  or  to  receive  from  her  words  of  encouragement  and  comfort. 

If  what  we  have  described  is  the  state  of  things  in  a  popolous 
town,  what,  is  the  condition  of.  the  Parsi  females  in  the  villages  of 
the  north,  and  in  those  rural  places  which  are  so  constantly  pi^aised 
f<»  .the  beauty  of  tiiw  oUmate  and  the  fertility  «f  the  soill  There 
it.maybe.said  that  t for  those  women  there  is  ^eater  ei\}oymenty 
gresler  &eed<wi,  and  moie  real.hai^^ess  thaa  there  is  for.the  gr^ 
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^mitjonty  of  their  sistevs  ib  the  p'roUd  dit^  of  BotnibAy.    In  Kftosari 
they  go  out  to  fetch  water  froth  distant  Vells^  aind'at«&ny  tioDe  i«e 

:  may  see  l^em  going  hoineward  with 'Water^pots  on  their  heads. 

.They  go  to  each  other's  houses^.they  meet  tbgel^^andithey  often 
work  together.  With  regard  to  their  dialect^  it  m«ttt  be  admitted, 
that  it  varies  a  little  from  the  ordinary  laiigaage^  which'  k  GftjatwIiS, 
spoken  by  the  Pawds  of  the  town.  Where  the  dialect  Tades,  I  am 
afraid,  it  varies  for  the  worse.  Its  pecnliadty  n^ay  move  Gnlbai 
or  Pirojbai  to  a  gentle  smile,  while  the  Naoead  people^  oi^  the  other 
hand,  admire  the  speech  which  comes,  copious  and  lucid,  firom 
Gulbai's  month.  They  do  not  like  Gutbai's  excellent  boots  and 
stockings,  which  are  considered  as  an  unwarrantable  departure 
from  the  wise  customs  of  the  elders,  and  they  talk  among  them- 
selves about  her  shortcomiogs  in  this  respect^  in  terms  of  great 
disapproval.  But  in  respect  of  freedom,  and  those  means  by 
which  health  is  promoted,  the  ladles  of  Naosad  are  nearly  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  the  Parsi  men  of  Naosari*  If  what  is 
found  there  were  to  be  in  Bombay^  the  Barsi  fitter's  wife  would 
have  one  great  cause  of  complaint  removed,  except  her  grievance 
in  reference  to  her  poverty  in  comparison  with  the  good  fortune 
of  the  companion  of  her  early  days.  But  this  ^evanee  will  not 
be  admitted  as  a  reasonable  grievance,  as  everybody  in  this  world 
has  to  do  something  or  other,  has  to  play  a  part  in  high  rank  or 
low  rank — a  few  in  high  rank,  and  the  btdk  of  men  in  low  rank — 
during  the  period  of  this  mortal  life.  And  the  greatest  man  in 
this  world  can  hardly  tell  how  all  this  comes  about. 

The  purity  of  the  Parsi  maiden  is  beyidnd  all  praise,  and  is  the 
boast  of  the  community.  Many  honest  and  sincere  men  amongst 
this  community  however  are  full  of  gloomy  fozebodings  ;  they  do 
not  merely  discover  the  thing  themselves  and  keep  quiet  about  it, 
ibut  they  proclaim  their  feara  to  their  fHend%  and  in  the  news- 
papers, when  on  a  beautifbl  iiight,  or  on  any  fesMval  in  honour  of 
the  sea,  they  behold  groups  of  lafies  ooming  fh>m  dai^  lanes  out 
into  the  open  air,  in  their  beautsful  dress,  ^and- present^  a  eceiie 
the  like  of  which  the  dty  in  all  its  glory  can'  hardly  present.  >To 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  such  men,  or  if  they  ^are  timid'and  very 
perverse^  of  less  dee^iairini;  men  than  the^  «ii  the  ^Ae  of  Sngliah 
education,  anid  the  most  simple  and  neoenilry  MfiCttm,  by  makfng 
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that  edacatioa  very*  choftp,  by^nuikLiig  it  open  to  the  poor,  by 
introducing  the  popular  element  in  English  schools,  ought  to  be» 
the  aim  of  every  honest  worker  in  this  direction  in  order  to  secure  . 
the  better  happiness  and  oontentmeixt  of  the  coming  generations ; 
we  may  then  find,  in  proportion  to  the  progress  which  may  be- 
made,  wives  cheerfol  and  hardworking  because  they  are  healthy, , 
and  husbands  satisfied  with  the  enjoyment  of  those  blessings  that 
accompany  health  «nd  indusjbiy . 

While  the  young  lady  is  considering  to  give  her  hand  in  mar- 
riage for  ever,  beauty  is  not  generally  the  thing  she  looks  for,  nor 
does  she  receive  encouragement  from  her  mother  in  any  search  for 
a  boy  of  a  fine  form  or  a  lovely  face.  A  boy  who  is  decent  in  his 
mode  of  life>  who  is  not  absolutely  an  igiu>rant  boy,  and  possesses 
the  means  of  maintaining  l^er,  is  a  £ur  sdection,  and  the  principal 
conditions  seem  to  be  fulfilled.  Successful  students  of  law  and 
medicine,  men  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  comfortable  income,  or  having 
investments  in  many  places,  are  very  few,  and  fall  to  the  lot  only 
of  the  favoured  portion  of  the  Parsi  girls.  A  rich  boy  of  unusual 
understanding,  possessing  some  influence  over  his  parents^  may  in 
a  low  dwelling  find  the  object  of  his  affections,  or  a  lovely  one  in 
a  deserted  village,  and  by  wedding  her  may  elevate  the  lady  and 
her  &mily  to  the  ranks  of  the  Zoroastrian  nobility.  The  Parsi 
girl  is  a  girl  of  faith*-rof  wo^derful  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  her 
parents.  The  unmarried,  one  serves  her  mother  with  delight,  brings 
to  her  from  the  kitchen  room  the  meals,  and  in  the  afternoon  she 
prepares  the  cup  of  tea  ;  and  when  poverty  or  mishap  compels  her 
father  to  live  or  serve  abroad  for  a  timej  how  tenderly  she  weeps 
at  the  threshold,  while  the  carriage  that  conducts  from  home  the 
man  with  gray  hairs  is  out  of  sight.  If  not  the  mother,  the  father 
often  wishes  for  good  features  in  the  man  who  is  proposed  for  hi^ 
son-in-law,  but  fortunate  is  a  lady,  as  a  general  rule,  of  a  beautiful 
form  and  a  virtuous  mind,  who  easily  obtains  for  her  husband  a 
young  man  of  similar  excellence  and  virtue.  But  the  unmarried 
girl  in  losing  her  parents,  loses  as  it  were  the  anchor  of  her  safety ; 
any  storm — any  calamitous  circumstance — may  overwhelm  her, 
and  throw  her  into  confusion. 

For  the  School  Girl  as  it  is  for  many  people,  Sunday  is  a  day 
of  rest    I  behold  in  imagination  that,  after  shd  has  had  her  break- 
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&a^  a  cttp  of  tea,  a  piece  of  bread,  and  a  i)oiled  egg,  abe  is  eome 
imt  of  ber  bouse,  and  tbat  sbe  is  bending  over  a  wooden  board  of  a 
shop  buying  betel-nut,  of  vbich  she  is  very  fond.  Sbe  is  not  in 
baste  ;  she  has  uothiog  particular  to  do  at  this  moment  and  there- 
fore she  is  not  in  haste  to  go  home  ;  sbe  stands  Ludly  by  watching 
two  or  three  peculiar  scenes  of  Indian  human  life  tbat  pass  before 
ber  eyes.  What  is  the  voice  that  is  heard  in  the  street?  Blind 
beggars  are  in  this  place,  one  of  the  company  leading  them,  and 
while  they  are  here  to  ask  alms  of  the  people  they  are  saying  to 
them  in  measured  words  tbat  the  life  of  man  is  as  short  as  two 
days  are  short,  and  telling  them  as  it  were  not  to  put  much  value 
on  the  Ming  splendours  of  this  mortal  life.  It  is  a  rude  couplet, 
composed  probably  by  some  genius  who  was  a  blind  beggar. 
Another  man,  of  a  feeble  frame,  who  is  in  suffering  and  want, 
receiving  from  a  citizen  a  poor  coiui  exclaims — '^  You  have  given 
me*of  copper,  may  it  be  given  to  you  of  gold ;  you  have  given  me 
one,  may  it  be  given  to  you  a  thousand,^  ending  with  a  general 
blessing  upon  the  family  of  the  giver.  One  more  of  the  same 
suffering  humanity  remonstrates  with  the  citizen  in  the  following 
manner — "Nothing  to  relieve  me  I  Not  anything  to  a  lame 
beggar  1  How  much  more  time  have  I  to  live?  My  time  is 
short  and  I  am  soon  about  to  go  to  Masan,'*  the  place  where  there 
is  the  celebrated  Hindoo  burning  ground  for  the  dead.  It  may  be 
— I  am  not  sure — tbat  scenes  like  these,  some  of  the  gloomy 
scenes  in  human  life,  would  suggest  to  the  young  heart  and  mind 
more  wholesome  thoughts  than  some  of  the  lessons  she  has  been 
learning  at  school.  But  it  is  a  lovely  sight  in  such  a  reflecting 
mood  to  see  ber,  perhaps  in  such  a  moral  mood  to  see  her,  with 
betel-nut  in  ber  hand,  her  clean  garments  waving  in  the  air — ^part 
cotton  and  part  silk — ber  hair  elegantly  arranged,  which  is  not 
yet  properly  dry,  being  but  a  short  time  since  washed,  and  her 
little  feet,  tbat  have  no  stockings  on  them,  dangling  in  and  out  of 
her  slippers.  In  the  afternoon  I  bear  her  voice,  and  anxious  to 
know  what  she  speaks  I  find  she  is  only  amusing  herself  by  imi- 
tating the  street  crier  who  occasionally  comes  into  the  street  with 
a  basket  of  betel-nut,  and  says  in  a  facetious  manner  that  bis  red 
betel-nut  is  got  from  Basain,  the  only  place  where  the  best  of  it 
could  be  had  ;  and  she  also  imitates  the  cry  of  another  man,  who 
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Wng^-tt  waggon  full  of  8|Jt  and.sellfl  m  the  streets  tUs  article  of 
neeetsary  and  general  oonsnmption  at  a  rate,  which  he  load^ 
{^laims,  aad  which  in  English  money  and  English  measure  would 
apioant  to  about  a  penny  a  pound. 

It  is  often  surprising  how  much  a  Pars!  girl  reads.  She  reads 
anything  that  may  be  within  her  reach,  and  she  reads  attentively 
the  Gujarati  newspapers.  But  the  literature  of  her  native  tongue 
being  limited  her  information  is  also  limited  to. that  extent.  The 
mother  claims  as  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  qualifications 
of  her  daughter  that  she  is  a  girl  who  reads  and  writes,  that  she 
is  sensible  and  listens  to  advice,  and  that  she  is  a  harmless  and 
obedient  child.  Her  brother  is  at  his  studies,  and  she  looks 
admiringly  upon  him  whose  quill  pen  when  he  writes  glides  along 
the  paper  with  a  gentle  sound.  With  something  like  the  reverence 
with  which  a  villager  in  the  interior  would  regard  a  wandering 
hermit  who  has  done  penance  for  years,  the  Parsi  girl  looks  upon 
a,  Parsi  boy  who  has  many  books,  and  who  is  known  to  possess 
intelligence  and  virtue,  l^ot  understanding  a  syllable  of  Englishi 
fibe  yet  may  be  found  picking  up  from  her  brother's  desk  the 
P9etical  works  of  Campbell,  or  Pope,  or  Dryden,  or  any  book  that 
is  attractive  in  appearance,  and  with  a  glad  heart  she  would  turn 
oyer  the  pages,  for  a  picture  of  Kosciusko,  at  whose  fall  she  is 
told  freedom  shrieked  not  long  ago  in  Poland,  what  time  the  sons 
of  Poland,  the  first,  the  best^  the  bravest  of  her  sons,  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  their  country's  history,  lay  on  the  cold  e^th  all 
gory,  or  a  picture  of  children  playing  in  the  woods,  or  of  the 
fiinous  Windsor  Forest. 

.  To  a  pupil  of  an  English  school  vanity  or  conceit  is  sometimes 
attributed  by  those  who  are  not  well  disposed  towards  her,  and 
the  cause  of  it  is  believed  to  be  the  novelty  of  the  instruction 
which  is  given  in  English  schools.  Those,  however,  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  them  will  say  that  they  do  not  exhibit  any 
&ults  more  commonly  than  do  those  who  have  not  had  a 
glimmering  of  any  knowledge  whatever.  Among  the  Parsis»  as 
among  Englishmen,  there  are  two  classes,  the  one  party  anxious  to 
preserve  and  the  other  anxious  to  reform.  So  that  there  will 
usually  be  many  people  looking  with  suspicion,  and  not  with 
a  fidendly  eye  upon  English  girls'  schools^  exaggerating  anything 
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t»  the  injarf  of  the  giris^  to  the  hi^ry  c^f  edncational  reform  in 
etery  country  abundantiy  proves ;  bat  notwithBtanding  their 
unwillingness  and  their  present  hostility,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
in  no  long  time  the  Parsi  girls  will  take  their  position  next  only  to 
the  English  girl,  advancing  ste^ily  in  general  intelligence,  growing 
in.  health,  growing  in  beauty,  for  many  a  tender  fbwer  in  the  hour 
of  its  bloom  has  been  blighted  in  the  bad  surrounding  atmosphere^ 
in  the  confinement  of  the  house  and  of  the  dismal  street. 

Nasabvanji  J.  Ratkaoab. 


BANGALORE  LOCAL  COMMITTEE. 


A  meeting  of  the  Bangalore  Local  Committee  of  the  National 
Indian  Association  was  held  March  18th,  in  %  rooix.  belonging  ta 
the  Wesleyan  Mission,  Bangalore,  the  chair  being  taken  by  G.  A^ 
S.  Bagharachar,  Esq.  A  Report  for  the  preceding  half  year  was 
presented  by  the  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  V.  C.  Moonesawmy  Moodeliar^ 
This  was  the  first  meeting  held  since  the  formation  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  Report  stated  that  Hii^  Highness  the  Mah^rlja  of 
Mysore  had  joined  the  Association  as  a  life  member,  owing  to  the- 
induenoe  kindly  exerted  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Mysore  and 
Cooi;g,  J.  D.  Gordon,  Esq.,  C.S.I.  There  had  been  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  subscribers,  but  more  funds  were  urgently  required^ 
The  Secretary  further  said,  "  I  have  also  to  inform  you  with  sincere 
pl<easure  that  Mr.  Syed  Nazoormoodeen  has  become  a  subscriber  to 
the  Journal,  and  I  confidently  hope  that  other  Mahomedtin  gentlemen 
of  high  position  will  sympathize  with  us."  The  inspection  of  two  girls*^ ' 
schools  had  been  made  during  the  half-year  by  the  Hon.  Secretary 
aad  two  members  of  the  Committee,  an  account  of  which  was 
given  in  the  May  number  of  this  Journal.  Mr.  Y.  C.  Moonesawmy 
expressed  a  strong  hope  that  a  Branch  of  the  Association  might 
in*  time  be  established  at  Bangalore.  His  Report  continued,  ''The 
last  half-year  has  not  been  without  misfortunes  ;  we  have  lost  our 
noble  President,  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Alice,  whose 
death  is  deeply  lamented  by  all  connected  with  and  interested  in 
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'iUe  work  e£  tike  AaBodatiozu  Her  mtakdry  will  I  am  wiKb  he 
lifieotioiiatelj  cherished  by  all  the  membars  of  the  Oommiitod. 
I  hare  ako  to  xeoord  with  gieat  sorxow  that  this  misfortime  wm 
auoceeded  by  another  in  the  death  of  Lady  Anna  Qord  Langtob, 
the  sister  of  the  Poke  of  BnckinghaiB  and  Chandos^  who  also 
abowed  active  interest  in  the  cause  of  female  educatixm  and  the 
wmk  of  the  Association  in  general.  I  am  however  glad  to  tell 
you  that  I  have  received  intelligence  that  Her  Royal  HigKn^^ 
the  Princess  of  Wales  has  consented  to  be  oar  future  Patroness." 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Kunjundiah  Naidoo,  who 
began  by  alluding  to  his  approaching  transfer  to  Sheemoogah, 
where  however  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  promote  the  objects  of  the 
Association.  He  spoke  of  the  activity  and  energy  of  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  Y«  0.  Moonesawmy  Moodeliar,  and  expressed  hia 
thanks  to  him.  As  Mr.  Kunjundiah  Naidoo  had  acted  as  auditor^ 
and  would  no  longer  be  at  Bangalore,  Mr.  C.  Subha  Row  waa 
appointed  auditor  in  his  place.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  B. 
Swathadri  Jyangar,  stating  that  he  had  obtained  some  new  sub- 
scribers. A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  him  for  his  exertions  ; 
also  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Hop.  Secretary.  Mr.  B.  Krishnasing 
theni  addressed  the  meeting  at  some  length  on  the  past  and  present 
state  of  India.  He  regretted  deeply  the  prevalence  of  so  much 
superstition  and  ignorance,  and  hoped  that  the  people  of  India 
''would  grow  better  soon.*'  Mr.  B.  Krishnasing  referred  with 
regret  to  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Nunjundiah  Kaidoo,  whose  help  had 
been  of  great  value  to  the  Committee.  Mr.  P.  Sunjeena  Naidoo 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Executive  Ooinmittee,  and  the  Report 
and  Balance  Sheet  were  adopted.  The  Chairman,  Mr.  A.  S. 
Baghavachar,  concluded  the  proceedings  by  a  few  remarks.  He 
said  that  looking  at  the  progress  of  the  Local .  Committee  for  the 
past  half-year,  it  was  satisfactory  to  note  from  the  Secretary's 
Report  that  good  and  useful  work  had  been  done;  adding 
"that  while  deeply  regretting  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Associa* 
tion  in  the  death  of  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Alice,  we  have  reason  fo^ 
congratulation  and  thankfulness  in  two  very  important  acces^ons 
to  the  Association,  viz. :  that  our  young  Mahii^ja  has  become 
aliife  Member,  and  that  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales  halt 
become  Patroness  of  the  National  Indian  Association.    Ui^der 
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BtLoh  right  royal  lendenhips  we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  mnoh." 
The  Ohairman  reoommeiLded  under  these  circumstances  inoreasiod 
zeal  on  the  part  of  the  members,  and  said  that  he  hoped  to  see 
the  Local  Association  as  strong,  both  in  point  of  numbers  and 
finances,  as  any  of  the  Branches  in  the  country. 

Books  suitable  for  libraries  and  prizes  for  the  schools  are  much 
valued  by  the  Bangalore  Committee ;  those  that  have  already 
been  sent  out  have  been  received  with  appreciation* 


PAESI  SCHOOL  AT  KUREACHEE. 


We  have  received  the  Eeport,  extending  over  nearly  six 
years,  of  the  Parsi  Virbaiji  Anglo-vernacular  School  at  Kurra- 
chee,  Sind,  of  which  Mr.  Edalji  Fakirji  is  Joint  Secretary,  and 
an  account  of  the  distribution  of  prizes,  Oct.  31st,  1878,  by 
Colonel  W.  R.  Lambert  This  school  was  purely  Grujerati  till 
1874-5,  when  it  was  changed  to  a  2nd  grade  Anglo-ver- 
nacular and  Vernacular  School  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
then  Educational  Inspector  in  Sind,  Mr.  Fulton,  C.S.  It  was 
visited  by  Miss  Carpenter  on  her  last  visit  to  India,  25th 
Oct.,  1875,  and  after  examining  the  pupils,  she  wrote  in  the 
visitors'  book  as  foUows : — 

''  I  am  much  gratified  and  surprised  -mth.  the  school,  which 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  founders  and  supporters.  It  will 
4dways  have  my  best  wishes. 

(Signed,)  "Maey  Cabpbntbb,  of  Bristol." 

In  the  first  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  Bristol  in 
the  spring  of  1877,  Miss  Carpenter's  last  public  addresses, 
she  referred  thus  to  her  visit  to  this  school : — 

^  There  are  many  Parsis  in  Kurrachee  who  invited  me  to  visit 
their  girls*  school.  They  had  provided  for  this  a  cheerful  room  in 
the  suburbs,  which  was  decorated  for  the  occasion,  and  one  young 
lady  read  an  addre9s  to  me  in  English.     There  were  many  pretty 
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specimens  of  their  fancy  work,  and  they  quite  showed  the  benefit 
of  the  edncation  thej  had  received.  The  Parsis  have  commenced 
the  edacation  of  their  daughters  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  without  goTemment  help ;  their  present  advanced  state  shows 
the  benefit  of  this." 

The  age  of  the  pupils  has  been  from  6  years  up  to  13  for 
the  boys,  and  11  for  the  girls.  It  is  hoped  that  arrange- 
ments wiU  be  made  for  separating  the  boys'  and  girls* 
schools,  and  placing  the  latter  under  a  trained  mistress  from 
the  Ahmedabad  Normal  School,  in  which  case  the  girls  will 
be  allowed  to  remain  longer  at  schooL  The  average  daily 
attendance  has  latterly  been  about  64  boys  and  52  girls. 
One  girl  of  9  years  old  is  a  deaf-mute,  yet  she  has  been 
taught  the  alphabet  and  figures  up  to  50,  and  can  write 
"from  signs  made  to  her  any  word,  name,  or  a  sentence; 
knows  the  words  by  which  the  parts  of  our  body  are  desig- 
nated; she  can  also  knit  a  comforter,  can  hem  and  sew." 
At  the  prizegiving  held  last  October  this  child  received  some 
pictures,  books  and  a  doll,  and  Colonel  W.  E.  Lambert,  the 
president,  sent  her  himself  on  the  following  day  "a  fine  large 
doll,"  which  was  giyen  to  her  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
children.  The  Examinations  of  the  school  appear  to  have 
been  satisfactory,  except,  especially  with  the  girls,  in  regard 
to  arithmetic.  The  Secretary  considers  that  this  is  partly 
owing  to  a  deficiency  of  teaching  power,  which  has  now  been 
made  up,  but  he  adds,  "we  apprehend  girls  are  generally 
backward  in  this  branch  of  their  education  everywhere,  and 
judging  by  their  age  here,  we  should  think  the  process  of 
arithmetic  might  be  something  like  a  puzzle  to  them." 
Several  recitations  were  made  by  the  pupils  in  Gujerati  and 
in  English.  Among  the  latter  were  "The  child's  first  grief" 
and  a  "  Dialogue  between  a  maAter  and  a  new  scholar  who 
complained  that  he  had  neither  memory  nor  talent  to  learn 
anything."    Two  of  the  pupils  who  recited  in  English  were 
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girls,  and  a  Paisi  gentleman  sent  them  some  picture  books, 
but  desired  that  his  name  should  not  be  known.  Colonel 
Lambert,  the  president,  made  some  remarks  after  the  rest  of 
the  proceedings. 

*'  He  observed  that  all  present  must  have  felt  gratified  at  what 
they  saw  and  heard  of  the  school  just  now.  From  the  facts  given 
in  the  report,  he  remarked,  one  could  not  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  school  was  working  very  well  indeed. 
Some  time  ago  an  inquiry  was  made  by  him  through  the  educational 
authorities  as  to  the  condition,  Sio.,  of  the  school,  who  testified,  he 
was  glad  to  say,  to  the  fact  that  the  school  was  in  a  progressive 
state  and  worked  satisfsustorily,  and  was  looked  after  zealously  by 
thoise  who  managed  its  affiiirs.  He  said  he  had  no  douht  that  the 
school  would  go  on  as  satisfactorily  as  it  had  done  hitherto  ;  but 
he  wished  at  the  same  time  that  the  parents  of  the  children  and 
others  interested  in  the  school  would  increase  their  contributions  to 
the  school,  as  it  appeared  an  increased  expenditure  was  necessary 
before  long.  At  the  outset  of  his  address  Colonel  Lambert 
remarked  that  he  was  requested  by  the  Commissioner  in  Sind  to 
inform  them  that  important  and  pressing  ofQcial  business  prevented 
him  from  presiding  at  this  meeting.  Colonel  Lambert  after  some 
further  observations  resumed  his  seat  amidst  loud  applause. 

Mr.  Edalji  Fakirji  then  rose  and  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  President  for  his  able  and  courteous  conduct  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Sapuiji  Hormusji  seconded  this,  and  it  was  carried  nem  eon. 
Nosegays  and  rosewater  were  then  distributed  to  the  gentlemen,, 
and  the  children  were  all  treated  on  sweets.  The  proceedings  then 
terminated  at  about  sdVen  p.m." 


SOOLiL  INTERCOURSE   BETWEEN    ENGLISH  ANI> 

INDIANS    IN    INDIA. 

Beply  No.  I. 

I  was  rather  surprised  to  read  in  the  last  number  of  the 

Journal  a  very  eeoentric  and  rather  rambling  paper  on  *^  Social 

Intercourse  between  Indians  and  English  in  India,''  by  *'A 

Misanthrope."     The  first  impression  on  my  mind  was^  of  course,. 
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that  of  amusement  at  the  eocentric  conceit  of  the  witer ;  and  as 
he  himself  lays  down,  with  considerable  emphasis,  that  among 
Europeans  none  but  an  acknowledged  genius  or  an  uniyersal  eele« 
brity  is  allowed  to  show  eccentricity  or  conceit,  I  am  natorally 
led  to  the  inference  that  << Misanthrope"  must  be  either  an 
acknowledged  genius  or  an  xmiversal  celebriiy--or  both.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  am  looking  forward  with  intense  anxiety 
to  the  appearance  of  the  next  number  of  the  Journal,  when  its 
readers  will  be  edified  with  the  disclosure  of  the  name  of  this 
eminent  authority  on  Indian  questions.  I  am  aware  it  is  a  very 
foolhardy  thing  to  call  in  question  anything  which  a  great 
genius  lays  dow^,  particularly  when  it  is  done  with  the  authority 
of  personal  experience ;  but  when  the  bent  of  the  genius  of  this 
nniversal  celebrity  leads  him  to  indulge  in  a  sweeping  condem- 
nation and  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  a  whole  community  of 
unoffending  people,  I  think  it  is  time  that  some  one  from  that 
community  should  raise  his  Yoice  to  protest  against  the  unfair 
and  extremely  harmful  practice.  I  will  try  and  point  out  that 
the  imputations  so  wantonly  alleged  against  the  Indians  a^e 
entirely  undeserved  and  imfounded,  and  that  some  of  the  state- 
ments made  are  absolutely  incorrect,  which  I  am  willing  to 
attribute,  not  so  much  to  a  desire  to  misrepresent,  as  to  entire 
ignorance  of  the  true.^tate  of  things.  It  seems  to  me  that  very 
many  causes  may  have  contributed  to  bring  about  the  state  of 
mind  under  which  I  am  sorry  to  see  '*  Misanthrope  "  labouring. 
It  may  have  been  brought  about  by  an  aggravated  form  of  mis- 
anthropy, which  seems  to  have  left  his  mind  in  a  chronic  state  of 
dissatisfaction  at  everybody  and  everything ;  it  may  have  been 
brought  about  by  a  very  limited  contact  with  native  society,  and 
that  from  its  lowest  grade,  &c.  However  that  may  be,  hefore  I 
proceed  to  confflder  the  subject  matter  of  the  article  I  must  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  on  his  sound  sense  of  propriety  which 
led  him  to  adopt  a  pseudonym  so  wonderfully  appropriate  to 
himself  and  so  thoroughly  consonant  with  his  feelings. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Paper  '<  Misan&rope ''  makes  profes* 
sions  of  writing  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  later,  on  repeats  the 
«ame.  I  will  leave  it  to  any  fair-minded  reader  to  judge  how 
far  these  professions  are  carried  out  in  the  essay.    If  the  spirit 
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ifi  fiiendljy  the  language  and  sentiinents  are  strangely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  feelings.  In  the  second  paragraph,  adfter  making 
a  generous  confession  that  ''there  are  few,  too  few  native  gen- 
tlemen in  Bombay  whom  nobody  objects  to  meet,"  he  lays  down 
an  indictment  of  two  formidable  charges,  and  hurls  them  with 
peculiar  bitterness  against  the  devoted  heads  of  the  Farsis  and 
Hindus.  Firstly,  they  are  eccentric  and  conceited  fsiej ; 
secondly,  they  laugh  and  talk  loudly,  and  push  and  crush  them- 
selves forward  in  public  places.  Now,  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  the  Indian  character  is  weak  and  has  many  failings ;  but 
never  before  had  I  heard  that  the  Indians  were  eccentric,  or  that 
conceit  formed  even  the  least  component  part  of  their  character. 
The  Indians,  as  a  rule,  are  a  veiy  matter-of-fact  people.  Eccen- 
tricity is  foreign  to  their  nature.  It  is  a  novelty  not  introduced, 
and  I  trust  never  will  be  introduced  in  Indian  society.  And 
about  conceit ;  if  there  is  a  failing  among  Indians,  it  is  quite  in 
the  other  direction.  I  have  the  authority  of  men  whose  opinions 
are  entitled  to  respect  in  saying  that  the  Indians  very  often — 
almost  always — undervalue  their  abilities  and  their  powers.  A 
conceited  Indian  is  a  rarity,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
Indians  are  fully  aware  that  now  they  have  nothing  left  to  be 
very  proud  of,  except,  perhaps,  their  glorious  history  of  the 
past.  Let  us  examine  the  second  count,  the  force  of  which  I 
confess  I  fail  to  perceive.  The  Indians  laugh  and  talk  loudly, 
and  push  themselves  forward  in  public  places.  In  a  crowd,  ta 
my  indignation,  I  have  veiy  often  seen  a  respectable  Indian 
meekly  and  quietly  give  up  his  place  to  some  swaggering 
English  cad  fresh  imported  to  India.  In  a  crowd  in  India  it  is 
the  Englishman  who  elbows  his  way  forward,  abuses  those  that 
resist,  and,  when  called  to  account,  arrogantly  exclaims,  '<  We 
are  masters  here."  Moreover,  Indian  people  do  not  behave  sa 
badly  in  India  in  public  places  as  the  English  I  have  observed 
do  in  London.  I  have  seen  more  brawls  and  rows  in  a  week  in 
London  than  I  have  seen  in  the  streets  of  Bombay  in  a  year. 
In  an  English  crowd  I  have  seen  women  and  children  pushed 
about  and  illtreated  in  a  way  the  like  of  which  I  have  never 
seen  in  India,  though  the  crowds  there  are  incomparably  larger 
han  the  crowds  in  England.    But  leaving  aside  Ihe  di8caBsio& 
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of  the  tiutli  of  this  formidable  olia^;e  brouglit  forwaTd  by 
'<  Misanthrope/'  I  wish  to  know  what  effect  loud  talking, 
laughing,  pushing  and  crashing  has  on  the  question  of  social 
intercourse  in  India.  Is  this  a  logical,  is  this  a  sensible  reason 
to  put  before  us  to  account  for  the  almost  total  want  of  social 
intercourse  between  the  Eulers  and  the  Buled  in  India  ?  After 
this,  what  next  ? 

Another  charge  brought  is  that  semi-educated  natiyes  swagger 
about  the  platforms  of  railway  stations  and  jostle  Europeans. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  purely  a  fancy.  Very  likely  this  gentle- 
man was  jostled  accidentally  on  a  crowded  platform,  and  this  to 
his  misanthropic  eye  and  highly  sensitive  nature  must  have 
appeared  a  ''veiled  insult,  &c."  Again,  I  object  to  a  most 
unwarrantable  accusation  in  the  following  paragraph,  wherein 
"Misanthrope"  says: — '*Most  of  us  have  seen  the  educated 
cad  with  his  feet  upon  a  bench  insolently  staring  at  a  European 
lady  who  cannot  find  a  seat."  If  the  writer  appeals  to  his  own 
countrymen  who  have  been  in  India,  he  will  find  that  most  of 
them  have  not  seen  such  a  thing  at  all.  This  is  absolutely  and 
totally  incorrect.  I  have  often  seen,  and  many  will  bearme  out, 
that  at  a  public  place— the  Band  Stand  of  Bombay,  for  instance 
— Farsis  and  Hindus  almost  always  offer  their  seats  to  ladies, 
even  though  there  is  no  chance  of  finding  other  seats  for  them- 
selves. I  admit  I  have  sometimes  seen  an  English  cad  insulted, 
sometimes  kicked,  by  an  Indian  gentleman  when  insolently 
asking  the  gentleman  to  vacate  the  seat  for  him.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  rare  occurrence  in  India  to  hear  an  European  asking 
for  a  seat  in  some  such  refined  language  as  *'  Get  out,  you  black 
rascal!"  "Here,  you  native  fellow,  clear  out  of  this,"  inter- 
spersed, of  course,  with  several  expletives  which  I  should  be 
sorry  to  write,  but  which  these  cads  delight  to  use. 

After  all,  I  am  glad  to  find  something  reasonable  in  the  Paper 
of  "  Misanthrope."  He  complains  of  the  habit  Indians  have  of 
soliciting  appointments  for  their  relatives  and  friends.  More 
or  less  this  prevails  in  all  countries,  but  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  it  is  a  very  common  vice  among  the  Indians,  and  I  can  quite 
understand  that  it  must  be  irksome  to  English  officials.  But 
then  I  have  known  that  officials  who  distribute  posts  according 
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to  merit  azie  ndt  €itbm  boxed  with  reeommdndations  from  ih» 
Mends  of  young  aspiranta  It  is  only  those  who  lend  a  willing- 
eaiv  er  at  least  countenance  this  way  of  solicitation,  that  ave 
always  more  troubled  with  these  applications ;  a  firm  but  polite 
ribfosal  would  go  a  great  way  towards  putting  an  end  to  any 
future  importunity. 

Further  on  the  poor  B.  A.'s  and  M.  A.'s  of  Bombay  come  in  fot 
their  share  of  abuse.  According  to  this  gentleman,  they  are  the 
greatest  of  Bores.  From  his  Paper,  the  opinion  I  have  formed 
is  that  <'  Misanthrope  "  could  not  possibly  have  had  much  inter- 
course with  that  class  of  educated  natives  of  whom  he  talks. 
His  experience  seems  to  be  derived  from  a  very  low  grade  of 
Indian  society. 

The  next  assertion  I  take  exception  to  is  as  ill-natured  as  it  is 
xpQtfounded.  He  says : — '*  Photographs  they  do  not  understand," 
''music  of  course  they  despise."  I  will  not  notice  this  beyond 
saying  that  there  is  as  much  truth  in  this  as  there  is  in  saying 
that  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese. 

I  emphatically  state  that  not  one  of  the  reasons  given  by 
*\  Misanthrope  "  can  even  remotely  accoimt  for  the  want  of  social 
intercourse  in  India.  If  I  were  inclined  to  .be  ill-natured,  I 
would  say  that  the  Paper  was  written  to  indulge  simply  in  unde- 
served abuse  and  to  give  free  play  to  his  misanthropic  propea-> 
fifties.  I  have  my  own  views  on  the  subject,  but  as  my  intention 
is  simply  to  prevent  a  false  impression  being  made  in  the  minds* 
of  others,  which  the  Paper  of  ''Misanthrope"  is  calculated  to 
accomplish,  I  will  refrain  from  putting  them  forward. 
.  I  wish,  however,  to  say  before  I  conclude  that  I  do  not  mean 
to  infer  that  all  Europeans  treat  the  Indians  with  contempt  and 
harshness.  In  fact,  I  do  not  even  say  that  even  the  majority  of  > 
them  are  anything  else  than  gentlemen  in  every  sense  and  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word.  What  I  mean  is  that  unfortunately 
l^ere  is  a  small  class  of  Englishmen  in  India  who  are  so  bloated, 
with  self-importance  that  they  are  blind  to  the  harm  they  are 
doing  to  the  Oovemment  and  society  at  larga  The  sooner  tiiig. 
class  is  effaced  £rom  India,  the  sooner  will  Indians  and  Euio* 
peans  meet  on  friendly  terms..  I  believe  every  right-minded, 
Englishman  deplores  .the  existence  of  this  bad  feding  as  much- 
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«s  the  Indians  lihemselves.  Life  in  India  would  be  pleasanteri 
the  labours  of  the  Government  would  be  much  simplified^ 
preforms  would  be  carried  out  with  greater  ease,  the  condition—* 
laoral  and  intellectual — of  the  Indian  people  would  be  amelio 
rated,  and  consequently  greater  security  acquired  by  the 
Cfovemment ;  in  fact,  very  many  desirable  ends  would  be  gained 
by  the  promotion  of  friendly  social  intercourse  between  the  con- 
querors and  the  conquered  of  India.  I  fervently  trust  that  the 
discussion  opened  by  '<  Misanthrope,"  though  so  disagreeably, 
may  bear  some  fruit  and  accomplish  some  good. 

I  have  been  debating  within  myself  whether  I  should  give  my 
name  or  adopt  the  braver  alternative  of  hiding  it.  I  do  not  like 
the  spirit  of  "  Misanthrope,"  and  will  not  flatter  him  by  imita- 
tion. 

DiNSHA  D.  Dayab. 

London,  14th  May,  1879. 


EepIiY  No.  n. 

In  the  May  number  of  this  Journal  there  appears  ''  a  little 
Social  Essay,"  written  by  a  gentleman  who,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent, hides  himself  behind  his  fictitious  name  of  *<  Misanthrope," 
jand  who,  it  seems  to  me,  is  ignorant,  partly  if  not  wholly,  of 
the  Indian  manners  and  custcons.  He,  so  it  appears  by  reading 
his  essay,  is  one  of  these  Englishmen,  and  there  are  many  such 
in  India,  who  cause  to  widen  that  gulf  which  unhappily  exists 
between  the  English  and  the  Indian  societies  by  writing  such 
fitu£E  as  the  paper  in  question,  their  only  object  being  to  put 
the  worst  constructions  upon  acts  of  Indians  which  in  themselves 
are  really  simple  and  inoffensive.  This  essay  by  its  misrepre- 
sentation of  facts  and  by  its  evasion,  if  not  concealment  of,  the 
real  state  of  things,  is  apt  to  lead  Englishmen  in  this  countiy 
to  a  very  wrong  conclusion,  and  create  a  sort  of  indignation  and 
illfeeling  among  the  mass  of  people  in  India  by  its  utter  want 
of  justice  and  seemingly  Mendly  remarks.  Throughout  his 
essay  Mr.  Misanthrope  seems  to  have  taken  only  one  side  of  the 
question,  and  has,  it  appears,  purposely  avoided  the-  shameful 
conduct  of  many,  too  many,  of  his  countrymen,  who  by  their 
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barbarous  and  atrocious  conduct  disgrace  even  the  name  of 
Englisbmen,  produce  a  lasting  distrust  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Indians,  and  thus  force  them  to  conclude  that  every  Englishman 
is  pretty  nearly  of  the  same  type.  Allow  me  here  to  express 
my  sincerest  regards  and  profoundest  respect  for  Englishmen 
with  whom  I  met  in  this  coimtry.  Always  obliging,  generous 
and  kind,  in  short  they  are  EnglUhmen  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  And  I  must  also  confess  here  that  there  are  many  Eng- 
lishmen even  in  India  who  are  exceptionally  good,  kind  and 
generous  to  every  Indian  with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  and 
when  they  come  back  their  names  are  never  mentioned  but  with 
reverence  and  gratitude.  But  alas!  such  noble  examples  are 
only  exceptions,  and  as  such  very  few.  I  particularly  request  the 
readers  not  to  mistake  my  meaning.  I  do  not  include  those 
thorough  genuine  Englishmen  in  the  subject  of  my  paper.  For 
them  is  our  deep  gratitude  or  anything  we  can  afford  to  give. 
Our  complaint  is  only  against  such  Englishmen  only  as  those 
who  no  sooner  set  their  feet  on  an  Indian  soil  than  they,  misled 
through  their  ignorance  of  the  vernacular  tongue,  begin  to  form 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  native  character  according  as  their 
fancy  would  lead  or  their  whim  would  direct.  Such  men  are 
those  who  base  their  whole  information  of  India  and  the  Indians 
upon  casually  wasting  their  time  in  reading  such  articles  as  the 
one  written  by  our  ''friend,"  Mr.  Misanthrope.  No  wonder 
then  that  with  mind  stored  with  preconceived  ideas  and  biassed 
by  wrong  notions,  such  changes  are  produced  in  the  character 
of  an  Englishman  in  India.  It  is  more  tht-ough  such  writings 
as  the  essay  in  question  than  any  other  cause  that  we  feel  that 
want  of  sympathy  between  the  two  nations  which  we  so  much 
deplore.  Such  "  little  social  essays  "  which  produce  only  mis- 
chievoxLS  results  ought  to  be  condemned. 

The  etiquette  of  the  Eastern  countries  vastly  differs  from  that 
of  the  Western.  What  is  considered  as  justifiable  in  one  might 
be  looked  upon  as  rudeness  in  the  other.  To  laugh  then  at  the 
social  rules  of  a  country,  as  long  as  they  are  simple  and  inoffen- 
nve  is  simply  madness,  and  to  judge  them  with  a  different 
standard  is  worse  still. 

I  do  not  write  this  to  shield  all  my  countrymen  from  the  vitu- 
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perative  language  the  essayist  lias  been  pleased  to  use.  Far  from 
it :  I  admit  that  there  are  men  in  India  who  deserve  that  lan- 
guage, and  than  whom  to  find  worse  would  be  difficult  But 
such  a  class  of  men  are  to  be  met  with  even  in  the  most  ciyilized 
countries.  Even  in  London,  the  centre  of  civilization,  what  is 
the  state  of  its  east  end  ?  Here  in  London  we  see  in  every  day 
life  cases  tried  for  crimes  of  the  most  horrible  kind.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  vigilance  of  the  police  you  could  scarcely  have  walked 
from  one  end  of  a  street  to  the  other  without  being  robbed  or 
plundered.  "Would  Mr.  Misanthrope  justify  me  if  I  were  to 
estimate  English  civilization  by  such  cases  ?  Certainly  not.  I 
would  be  the  last  man  to  level  all  Englishmen  to  the  class  of 
society  who  inhabit  the  east  end  of  London.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Mr.  Misanthrope  had  had  no  occasion  of  cultivating  friend- 
ship with  the  higher  class  of  Indians  or  he  would  never  have 
been  so  bitter  in  his  language.  Mr.  Misanthrope  has  brought 
charges,  some  agEunst  only  the  semi-educated  Indians  and  some 
which  apply  to  Indians  in  general.  Though  both  are  open  to 
correction,  I  will  take  up  only  the  latter  ones  as  the  short  space 
I  want  to  confine  this  into  would  not  permit  me  to  discuss  all  of 
them  in  detail. 

The  essayist  begins  with  a  denial  of  **  this  dislike  on  the 
part  of  Europeans  "  being  **  due  entirely  to  colour  and  race." 
This  dislike  might  not  be  due  entirely  to  colour  and  race,  but  this 
I  know  for  certain  that  Englishmen  in  India  not  only  make  dis- 
tinction of  colour  and  race,  but  the  mere  fact  of  our  being 
''  natives  "  of  India  is  a  cause  of  hatred  in  their  eyes.  There 
are  peculiar  expressions  in  the  Anglo-Indians  peculiarly  corrupted 
from  our  language  which  show  that  such  is  the  case.  '*  Toom 
kala  log  "  is  one  of  the  chosen  expressions  in  the  mouths  of  the 
Anglo-Indians,  and  is  one  of  the  first  lessons  in  morality  they 
take  when  they  for  the  first  time  land  on  an  Indian  soil.  The 
above  expression  is  only  a  combination  of  three  words  contrary 
to  any  rule  or  idiom,  and  which,  if  at  all  translatable,  means 
in  the  language  of  the  Anglo-Indians  ^'  you  black  men,"  and  is 
not  often  followed  by  "  you  nigger  "  or  **  you  native"  How  the 
word  ^*  native  "  has  come  to  imply  a  bad  meaning  I  leave  the 
Anglo-Indians  to  aooount  for.     Do  not  these  chosen  abusive 
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expressions  clearly  prove  thai  the  dislike  ozi  the  part  of  EurO'^ 
peans  is  due,  if  not  entirely,  to  a  very  great  extent  to  colour  and 
race? 

Further  on  Mr.  Misanthrope  says  that  ''music,  of  course,  they 
despise.''  Here  again  he  has  committed  himself  to  the  same 
blunder  of  judging  the  taste  of  the  Indians  not  according  to  the 
Indian  standard.  He  is  labouring  under  a  mistake,  and  what 
more  can  I  do  than  pity  his  ignorance.  I  can  safely  say  that  no 
nation  has  yet  surpassed  us  in  music,  which,  it  is  truly  said, 
''  has  charms  to  soothe  a  savage  breast"  Our  fondness  of  this 
divine  art  is  so  great  that  it  is  considered  as  one  of  our  faults. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  saying  among  us  that  such  and  such  a 
one  has  ruined  himself  after  music.  But  it  is  absurd  to  expect 
any  one  to  appreciate  a  music  foreign  to  his  taste,  and,  above 
all,  which  he  does  not  imderstand.  With  all  these,  if  Mr^ 
Misanthrope  holds  a  different  view,  it  is  his  own  ignorance  he 
should  blame,  it  is  his  own  wrong  notion  he  should  pity. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  ask  Mr.  Misanthrope  if  any  English- 
man would,  even  for  a  moment,  imagine  in  this  country  he  could 
kick  or  thrash  anyone,  even  for  the  greatest  insult,  without 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  law  or  in  turn  being  kicked  or 
thrashed  on  the  spot.  But  Englishmen  do  kick  and  thrash  the 
poor  Indians  for  supposed  ofEenoes  and  imaginary  insults,  and 
the  result  is  that  in  99  cases  out  of  100  they  go  scot  free.  The 
Fuller  case  is  one  of  the  many  examples. 

Sytjd  Shabfuddin. 
7  Dorset  Square,  London,  N.W. 


THE  EOMAN^UBDU  OHAEACnfEE  AND  EABIN80N 
KRUSO. 


The  translation  of  Eobinson  Crusoe  published  by  Mr.  Tolbort 
presents  two  very  marked  peculiarities,  which  commend  it  to 
the  consideration  of  all  those  interested  in  the  progress  of 
Oriental  literature. 

In  the  first  place  the  language  used  is  not  the  Persian  as  it 
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is  spoken  and  wntten  in  the  dominions  of  the  Shah,  or  as  it  is 
known  to  scholars  in  Europe  or  Asia,  but  a  sort  of  patois 
supposed  to  be  spoken  in  Afghanistan  and  in  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts of  the  Punjab. 

In  the  second  place,  the  whole  work  has  been  printed  in  the 
Boman  character,  and  is  we  believe  by  far  the  most  important 
lay  contribution  towards  the  Bomanising  movement,  of  which, 
we  regret  to  say,  Mr.  Tolbort  is  one  of  the  warmest  advocates. 

Not  the  least  important  part  of  the  book  is  the  long  and 
elaborate  preface,  which  not  only  explains  the  aim  and  scope  of 
the  work,  but  also  helps  us  in  appreciating  Mr.  Tolbort's  motives. 
For  however  much  we  may  difPer  from  Mr.  Tolbort's  views  as 
to  the  best  means  of  regenerating  the  East,  we  can  have  no 
doubt  of  his  sincerity,  and  entertain  for  his  work  the  kind  of 
respect  due  to  all  earnest,  however  misguided,  efforts  after 
reform. 

Mr.  Tolbort  has  taken  such  pains  to  define  his  own  share  in 
the  work  that  those  acquainted  with  the  history  of  European 
book-making  in  India  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  candid 
manner  in  which  he  acknowledges  the  services  of  his  Munshis ; 
and  although  in  his  great  anxiety  to  do  justice  to  others  he 
might  appear  to  have  somewhat  \mderrated  his  own  part,  he 
has  certainly  erred  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  commend  his 
example  to  all  those  orientalists  who  extensively  make  use  of 
that  most  indispensable,  patient,  painstaking,  and  not  imfre- 
quently  underpaid,  instrument  of  learning — the  native  Mimshi. 
We  shaU  attempt  in  the  following  pages  a  brief  examination 
of  Mr.  Tolbort's  work  from  a  strictly  Hterazy  point  of  view. 
Ihe  numerous  social  and  political  questions  which  it  raises, 
though  extremely  interesting,  are  far  too  intricate  to  be  dealt 
with  in  a  review. 

It  is  a  weU  known  fact  that  all  languages  in  the  course  of 
their  development  and  progress  have  a  tendency  to  undergo 
certain  changes^  some  of  which  may  be  called  intemalj  as  affect- 
ing the  essential  structure  of  the  language,  others  external  and 
accessory.  The  gradual  disappearance  of  case-endings  and 
verbal  inflections  are  examples  of  the  former  kind  of  change^  the 
admixture  of   foreign  words  and  idioms,   the  change  in  the 
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acoent  and  ^[ttantity  of  words,  of  tiie  latter.  The  internal 
changes  come  about  almost  imperceptibly  and  are  due  to  the 
inevitable  contingencies  of  currency  and  constant  use.  The 
external  changes  are  the  expression  of  the  outer  environment 
and  surroundings  of  the  language,  and  reach  their  greatest 
limit  when  the  language  comes  into  contact  with  other  dissimilar 
languages,  or  is  implanted  into  a  country  different  from  that  of 
its  origin. 

But  even  these  latter  changes  are  brought  about  very  slowly 
and  require  the  sanction  of  time  and  usage  before  they  can 
become  permanently  impressed  upon  the  language.  Thus 
expressions  which  at  one  stage  of  the  language  are  regarded  as 
innovations  and  vulgarisms  may  by  long  usage  *n  proper  quarters 
and  hy  proper  individual  not  only  become  allowable  but  even 
elegant.  In  no  department  of  knowledge  has  the  influence  of 
authority  more  weight  than  in  that  of  language,  and  in  no  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  is  the  violation  of  such  authority  by  incom- 
petent individuals  received  with  greater  indignation.  Dialectical 
peculiarities  in  the  spoken  language  have  no  claims  to  considera- 
tion, and  cannot  except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances 
become  part  and  parcel  of  the  literature  of  the  language.  The 
Queen's  English  receives  endless  variations  in  the  dififerent 
counties  of  England — not  to  speak  of  the  bazars  of  Calcutta  or 
Bombay — and  yet  no  sensible  Englishman  would  ever  think  of 
rendering  the  works  of  Victor  Hugo  into  the  Devonshire  dialect 
or  the  China  bazar  English. 

Let  us  apply  these  considerations  to  the  work  before  us.  The 
Bdbinson  Krdso  professes  to  be  written  in  the  Kabool  dialect  of 
the  Persian,  and  strange  iudeed  this  dialect  must  be,  for  eveiy 
page  is  replete  with  peculiarities  which  jar  upon  the  ear,  and 
which  would  be  quite  unintelligible  as  well  to  Persians  as 
to  those  Europeans  who  have  "unfortunately"  acquired  their 
knowledge  of  the  language  through  the  ''doubtful"  channels 
of  Persian  literature  and  intercourse  with  the  people.  One 
might  hear  such  jargon  in  the  festive  harangues  of  an  Indian 
JcaiBth,  but  we  certify  did  not  expect  to  see  it  paraded  before 
the  eyes  of  the  British  public  as  a  weU-established  dialect  of 
the  Persian. 
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The  sole  authority  on  which  Mr.  Tolbort  founds  this  new 
dialect  is  that  of  a  man  whose  birthplace  we  are  told  was 
Slabool,  but  who  it  is  extremely  probable  never  resided  in 
Afghanistan  in  maturer  years,  for  Mr.  Tolbort  goes  on  to  say : 
''  His  knowledge  of  Pushtu  was  limited ;  that  of  Arabic  still 
more  so.  .  .  .  He  affected  the  character  of  a  man  of  the 
world  rather  than  that  of  a  moulvi."  And  yet  this  man  was 
infallible  not  only  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  Arabic  words  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  received  lexicographers, 
but  also  in  regard  to  peculiar  usages  of  Persian  words  and 
phrases  which  Mr.  Tolbort  himself  admits  would  needlessly 
puzzle  his  readers.  In  these  days  of  scientific  inquiry,  when 
every  fact  has  to  be  supported,  confirmed  and  supplemented  by 
other  facts,  when  evidence  of  all  kinds  has  to  be  subjected  to 
the  most  crucial  tests,  one  would  have  thought  Mr.  Tolbort 
would  at  least  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  Shore  Alian 
dialect  with  that  of  some  other  Persian  speaking  Afghans.  But 
no  such  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made.  In  fact  the  very 
circumstances  which  would  have  made  Shore  All's  authority 
unreliable  and  unsatisfactory  to  ordinary  minds  constitute  in 
Mr.  Tolbort's  judgment  its  chief  claims  to  acceptance  and  invest 
it  with  the  elements  of  infallibility.  One  is  tempted  to  exclaim, 
in  the  words  of  Milton : 

'*  Thy  age,  like  ours,  O  sonl  of  Sir  John  Cheke, 
Hated  not  learning  worse  than  toad  or  asp, 
When  thou  tanght'st  Cambridge  and  King  Edward  Greek." 

The  only  impression  left  on  the  mind  is  that  Mr.  Tolbort 
started  with  a  certain  preconceived  notion  as  to  what  kind  of 
Persian  the  frontier  officers  ought  to  learn,  and  in  his  hero, 
Munshi  Shore  Ali  of  Kabool,  he  found  the  living  embodiment 
of  his  ideal 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  Boman  alphabet, 
and  its  applicability  to  the  Eastern  languages  in  general  and  to 
the  Hindustani  and  Persian  in  particular.  It  would  be  im- 
possible within  the  space  allowed  us  to  enter  into  anything  Hke 
a  thorough  examination  of  this  momentous  question.  All  we 
can  hope  to  do  is  to  place  before  our  readers  as  briefly  and  with 
as  little  comment  as  possible,  the  bare  facts  of  the  case. 
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Mr.  Tolbort  lias  yery  advisedly  confined  his  dep7ecatox7 
remarks  to  what  he  calls  the  Persico-Arabic  alphabet,  and 
although  waxing  eloquent  oyer  his  scheme  of  universal  trans- 
literation he  takes  in  the  greater  bulk  of  the  Sanskrit  literature| 
this  may  be  looked  upon  as  only  accidental,  for  none  of  his 
objections  apply  to  the  Sanskrit  alphabet,  which  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  languages  it  deals  with  is  far  more  perfect  than 
the  Boman  alphabet  is  in  its  application  to  the  European 
languages. 

The  chief  defects  of  the  Persico-Arabic  alphabet  in  their 
most  exaggerated  form  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

I.  There  are  altogether  29  consonant  and  10  vowel  sounds, 
with  only  18  letters  for  the  consonants  and  3  for  the  vowels,  the 
other  consonant  sounds  being  represented  by  one  or  other  of 
these  18  letters  with  the  mere  difference  in  the  number  and 
jpoaition  of  dots.    Thus : — 

2  letters,  each  answering,  with  dot  variations,  to  4  sounds 
5  **  "  *'  "        to  2       " 

1  letter,  answering  with  dot  variations,  to  3       *' 

10  letters,  each  answering  to  one  sound,  giving  a  total  of  18^ 
letters  for  29  sounds. 

In  the  case  of  vowels  no  accessory  signs  are  used  to  indicate 
differences  of  quantity,  nor  are  diphthongs  represented  by  com^ 
binations  of  letters. 

But  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  even  in  ordinary 
writing  and  in  all  kinds  of  printing  and  Kthography  the  dots  as 
a  rule  are  never  omitted,  and  even  vowel-points  are  occasionally 
used,  so  that  in  practice  the  alphabet  does  not  present  the  same 
disadvantageous  aspect  it  has  been  made  to  assume  in  the  above 
table,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  Bomanisers  what 
satisfaction  they  may .  derive  from  the  circumstance,  and  partly 
as  an  attempt  to  look  at  the  whole  queetion  from  a  strictly 
theoretical  point  of  view. 

II.  A  gieat  many  of  the  letters  change  their  form  according 
to  their  position  in  a  yrprd,  thus  giving  rise  to  what  are  known 
as  initial,  medial  and  final  forms. 

III.  The  short  vowels  are  not  represented  by  letters,  bui 
by  accessory  signs  or  vowel-points  which,  practically  speaking,. 
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seldom  oome  into  use.  *  This,  however,  is  not  such  a  formidable 
drawback  as  it  appears,  and  we  hope  to  show  in  the  sequel  that 
it  secures  certain  advantages  which  cannot  be  gained  by  any 
method  of  fixing  the  vowel  points. 

The  other  objections  are  only  of  minor  importance.  The 
objection,  for  example,  as  to  the  absence  of  stops  hardly  exists, 
as  there  are  even  now  distinct  signs  to  indicate  the  beginning  of 
a  sentence,  and  besides,  new  signs  can  be  easily  introduced, 
Kor  does  the  objection  as  to  the  difficulty  of  printing  the  thick 
and  thin  strokes  apply  to  the  naaq  character  which  is  in  general 
Qse  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  in  all  the  Mahomedan  states  of  northern 
and  southern  Africa,  and  in  Europe,  and  which  is  making  way 
even  into  India,  all  the  excellent  publications  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  the  whole  work  done  by  the  Honourable  Syed  Ahmed 
Ehan  Bahadour,  and  by  the  Aligurh  Institute,  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  organs  of  the  native  press.  The  Urdoo  Guidtf,  being 
printed  in  this  character.  Mr.  Tolbort  must  indeed  have  great 
faith  in  the  ignorance  of  his  readers  when  he  makes,  in  italics, 
the  following  assertion  as  regards  the  printing  press — ^^practically 
speaking  it  has  no  existence /or  the  hundred  miUim  followers  of  Islam,** 
Had  Mr.  Tolbort  only  glanced  at  a  list  of  the  innumerable 
periodicals — ^not  to  speak  of  works  of  permanent  value — which 
are  daily  printed  in  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  even  in  Persian  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Sultan  alone,  leaving  out  of  account  all  that  is 
brought  forth  by  the  press  of  Egypt,  of  Tunis,  and  of  the  Malay 
peninsula — he  would  not  have  made  such  an  unqualified 
assertion. 

We  shall  now  see  how  far  the  Boman  alphabet  helps  us  in 
our  difficulties. 

As  regards  the  vowel  and  consonant  sounds,  the  Soman 
alphabet  certainly  makes  out  a  complete  list  of  letters,  but  a 
great  many  of  these  have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  dots, 
strokes  or  commas,  placed  above  or  below  ordinary  letters,  and 
are  therefore  open  to  the  same  objection  as  the  dots  of  the 
Persico- Arabic  alphabet.  If  the  dots  of  the  latter  are  liable  to 
be  left  out  in  ordinary  writing,  what  guarantee  have  we  for  the 
preservation  of  the  multiform  signs  (a  disadvantage  in  itself)  of 
the  former  under  the  same  circumstances.    In  fact  Mr.  Tolbort 
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jbakea  the  Fersico^Arabio  alphabet  at. its  worst,  tod  •forgefd  to 
.picture  to  himself  the  mutflation  his  own  alphabet  might 
.undergo  under  the  rough  handling  of  constant  use.  'Blow  many 
English  men  or  women  (excepting  of  ooutse  the  professioiial 
.clerks)  do  write  their  own  language  legibly,  and  supposing  that 
the  hieroglyphic  strokes  instead  of  representing  a  homely 
English  expression  stood  for  some  jaw-breaking  Arabic  or 
Sanskrit  word,  what  a  prospect  before  the  unhappy  decipherer, 
what  a  field  for  a  I^ondon  publisher  who  get  a  MS.  of  this  idxSi 
from  across  the  black  waters. 

In  regard  to  the  second  and  third  defects  of  the  Persico- 
Arabic  alphabet  the  Boman  substitute  has  a  decided  advantage. 
But  we  hope  to  show  that  while  the  fixing  of  the  vowel-pointf, 
especially  as  hitherto  attempted  by  the  Eomanisers,  is  no  great 
advantage  ^if  not  indeed  a  positive  disadvantage — the  difficulty 
in  respect  to  the  initial,  medial  and  final  forms  of  letters  can  be 
obviated,  for  purposes  of  printing  at  least,  by  a  simpler  and. 
more  legitimate  method. 

So  much  for  the  advantages  of  the  Itoman  alphabet.  Let 
rus  now  turn  to  some  of  its  disadvantages.  An  alphabet  so* 
entirely  alien  as  the  Boman  is,  in  order  to  be  accepted  should 
not  only  remedy  the  defects  of  the  one  it  undertakes  to  supplan^ 
but  should  do  so  without  affecting  the  genius  and  character  of 
the  language  to  which  it  is  applied.  Now  a  mere  glance  at  one 
of  the  Kindastani  or  Persian  works  of  rhetoric  would  at  once 
show  what  a  number  of  figures  of  speech  in  these  languagea 
depend  entirely  on  the  mere  outer  form  of  words.  The  use  of 
words  with  dotted  and  undot1;ed  letters,  or  wi^h  alternating 
dotted  and  undotted  letters,  the  oft-repeated  figures  of  T^'nen^ 
and  a  host  of  other  figures  of  speech,  canaxo^  at  all  be  represented 
in  the  Boman  character.  Innuinerable  examples  would  suggest 
themselves  to  any  one  acq^uaipted  with  oriental  literature.  And 
jyret  these  figures  are  not  the  sole  property  pf  the  learned,  nor 
are  ihey  the  peculiar  feature  only  of  the  ornate  style.  They 
have  become  woven  into  the  y&ij  texture  of  Eastern  life  to  an 
extent  which  it  would  be  impossible  fbr  Europeans  to  conceivei 
And  are  these  figures,  the  charm,  the  life  of.  oriental  style  aacl 
of  prieptal  conversation  to  be  given  up  for  the  sake  of  thedoubti- 
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ihda4?a^<^ig)Bf(  wIopqIl  ther]6^ma|L  ^Iplkab^t  off qks  ?  OeitaiiiJ^itdl 
:We  «8k  iff  th0  name  of  true  scholairaliipy  in  ib»  name  of  jilsticiQ^ 
fRMlMETtit  is  the  alpboibet^aA  alien  alphabet 'Supplkat'te 
.«3aption-^that  has  to  suit  atself  to  the  peculiarities  of  .tibto 
laoguage,  oy  whether  it  is  the  lai|gaage**^a  long-established  flntf- 
«xisteat  langaage-^-ihat  has  to  adapt  itself  to  the  tequtreBkeixIs 
^  the  alphabet 

All  orientalists  would  admit  that .  any  knowledge  of.  tbe 
Eastern  languages  acq[uired  through  the  me4ium  of  the  Komf^ 
ekaraoter  has  a  strange  unreality  and  defonctness  about.  iV'  and 
^acational  works  writteta  by  the  greatest  scholars  iarariably 
insist  on  the  mastery  of  the  alphabet.  The  opinion  of  dffici$ls 
who  have  as  a  rule  either  no  time  or  no  inclination  to  le^m  ^ 
(languagOi  cannot  be  of  much  weight  in  matters  of  this  kiacly 
,and  it  is  indeed  a  most  significant  fact  that  no  oriental  scholar 
^of  any  repute  or  authority  has  eyer  identified  himself  with  a 
.scheme  oi  uniyersal  transliteration.  No  Eafstwicks,  Gardn  de 
Tassys,  Heischers  or  Max  Miillers — ^men  who  have  worked  and 
are  working  with  the  best  of  their  energies  to  preserve,  to  enrieh 
and  to  propagate  all  that  is  precious  in  the  literature  of  the  far 
east — are  to  be  found  among  the  ranks  of  the  Bomanisers. 

Tba  Soman  alphabet  through  its  yezy  property  of  represent- 
,ing  the  short  Towels  by  letters  iivstead  of  by  Towel^pointf^ 
.nmUiplies  tenfold  the  responsibiliiy  of  editingi  and  places  in  the 
,  hands  of  l^e  Bomanisers  a  most  dangerous  instrument  for  cor- 
(mjpti^  the  language.  In  the  Fersico-Arfibic  method  of  writing, 
rihe  yawel-points  being  generally  omitted,  the  student  is  oblige^ 
^jJA  idl  doubtful  cases  to  consult  the  proper  authorities,  and  thipt 
.aoq|iires  a .  correct  Tocabulaiy.  In  the  Boman  method  on  i^ 
.other  hand,  he  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of ; his  editor,  and  has  tp 
.count  with  the  latter's  mistakes^  and  i^syncrasies,  which 
become  stereotyped  in.  the  book.  Mr.  Tolbort  has  certainly  jd^ 
jrea^zed  the  full  extent  of  th^  responsibility  of  editing  oa  his- own 
r^stem  when  he  speaks  lightly,  of  the  work  of  transliteratiox^; 
^d  the.  manner  in  which  he  and  some  of  his  colleagues  of  tl^ 
^Missienary  Societies  have  acquitted  themselyes  of  the  task  is 
fsdmply  appalling.  Imagine  the  British  Parliament  to  sanctic^ 
J^- introdnclipnof  the  phoned  mode  of  spelling  into  t^ 
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JBngliah  language.  Imagine  fhe  whole  library  of  Bfityi 
^classics;  regardless  of  time  and  expenditure,  to  be  tiimsoiibed 
in  aooordanoe  with  that  method.  Bnt  this  is  not  all;  imagmd 
cforther,  the  accent  and  quantiiy  of  each  word  to  be  determined, 
•not  by  oultiyated  Englishmen,  but  by  a  set  of  Ohina  BaasiEi^ 
Bengali  Baboos,  and  the  result  :s7ould  be  something  like  what 
Mr.  Tolbort  is  contemplating  with  so  much  complacency  for  the 
•universal  literature  of  the  East,  and  in  which  he  sees  th^  re* 
generation  of  Asia. 

These  be  your  gods,  0  Israel !  And  yet  so  sanguine  is  lb. 
Tolbort,  not  only  as  to  the  feasibility  but  also  as  to  the  utility  of 
his  scheme,  that  he  would  solicit  Goyemment  aid  for  its  further- 
ance. It  is  true  that  arbitraiy  measures  meet  with  less  resist- 
ance in  the  East  than  they  do  in  the  West,  but  to  think  for  one 
moment  that  the  action  of  any  Government,  however  despotic  it 
may  be — ^which  the  Indian  Gk)vemment,  let  us  at  least  hope,  is 
not — can  dislodge  the  long-established  eastern  alphabets  from  the 
innumerable  concerns  of  daily  life  in  which  writing  is  reqtiired, 
or  that  it  can  replace  the  pure  diction  of  the  classical  authoiis 
by  the  mongrel  of  Peshawar  Bazars,  requires  a  disposition  fiir 
more  sanguine  than  ordinary  mortals  are  gifted  with. 

In  producing  a  work  like  the  present,  we  venture  to  tTiinV 
{hat  Mr.  Tolbort  has  ovendiot  the  mark,  and  by  the  vexy 
singulariiy  and  uncouthness  of  the  language  of  his  translation 
he  has  done  irreparable  damage  to  the  cause  he  is  so  anxious  to 
serve.  A  few  pages  of  the  Bikbinson  Exdso  are  enough  to  make 
one  shudder  at  the  double  innovation  implied  in  the  work,  and 
it  is  too  much  to  expect  from  the  proverbial  apathy  of  &o 
oriental  mind  to  aU  change,  that  it  should  receive  with  open 
urms  not  only  the  scheme  for  the  utter  annihilation  of  ita 
traditional  mode  of  writing,  but  such  scheme  accompanied  with 
ihe  vilification,  the  vulgarisation  of  its  pure  and  classical  speedu 

We  cannot  conclude  this  brief  review  without  saying  a  few 
:  words  on  the  modification  of  the  Persico- Arabic  alphabet  worked 
out  by  His  Excellency  Prince  Mirza^aloom  Khan,  the  Persian 
Ambassador  in  London.  With  that  vast  knowledge  of  human 
nature  as  developed  in  the  East,  and  the  deep  sense  of  its  x^ 
wants  which  His  Excellency  possesses,  he  has  fully  realized  the 
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magnitude  and  difficuliy  of  the  task  His  alpliabet  therefozq. 
rezaoves  nearly  all  the  defects  of  the  older  form  without  intro- 
ducing any  new  and  suspicious  signs.  It  is  perfect  for  purposeQ 
of  printing,  each  letter  having  the  same  form,  irrespective  of  its 
position  in  a  word.  It  cannot  be  used  in  ordinary  writing,  and 
is  in  fact  an  attempt  to  supply  a  printing  alphabet  as  distinofe 
^m  the  one  used  in  caligraphy.  Its  great  merits  are  simplicil^ 
and  unobtrusiveness.  It  requires  no  elaborate  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  the  reader,  and  insinuates  itself  into  favour  by  a.' 
kind  of  gentle  persuasion  rather  than  by  show  of  right.  We 
wii^  this  new  and  interesting  alphabet  the  success  it  deserves ; 
and  although  it  has  no  such  advocates  as  Mr.  Tolbort  to  proclaint 
its  merits,  nor  a  Society  and  Journal  to  keep  its  advantages 
before  the  public,  it  may  yet  do  its  work  by  those  slow  ancl 
silent  means  which  Nature  always  adopts  for  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  her  grandest  objects  in  marked  contrast  to  thosa 
employed  by  blustering,  blundering  Man. 
Boyal  School  of  Mines;  Syed  All 

9th  May,  1879. 


A  NEW  KIND  OF  SILK 


A  lecture  on  the  "  Wild  SUks  of  India,  principally  Tusser,'* 
was  deUvered  by  Mr.  T.  Wardle,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S.,  at  the  Society 
of  Arts  on  May  9th,  and  in  the  discussion  that  followed 
Mr.  Alexander  Kogers,  late  Member  of  Council,  Bombay, 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  meeting  a  valuable  kind  of  silk 
3pun  by  a  hybrid  worm,  which  might  prove  a  useful  source 
of  productive  industry.  Mr.  Sogers'  remarks  in  reference  to 
this  hybrid  are  reported  as  follows  in  the  Socidy  of  Arts 
J<mmal: — ^"  There  was  a  man  in  Bombay,  a  barber,  who 
made  a  most  remarkable  discovery  with  regard  to  Tusser  silk; 
He  showed  him  the  produce  of  silk  which  had  been  spun  by 
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sPhybrid  worm,  prbduced  between  the  common  Indian  Tusser 
worm  and  what  he  said  was  the  Japanese  Tama-mai.  Whether 
that  was  the  case  he  could  not  say,  but  he  certainly  showed 
him  the  two  worBis^  which  were  about-  the  size  qf  his  littld 
finger,  and  he  informed  him  that  the  silk  produced  was  mxich 
fteer  from  tannin  than  the  indigenous  Tusser  found  in  the 
Jangle.  He  showed  him  some  specimens,  and  so  far  as  he 
diduld  judge  the  hybrid  silk  was  far  superior  to  the  other. 
Mr.  Morris  assured  him  that  this  hybrid  would  feed  on  the 
commonest  trees  in  the  country,  particularly  aU  trees  of  the 
$g  tribe.  If  that  were  the  caae,  and  a  superior  kind  of  «ilk 
tonld  be  produced  by  hybridisation,  one  could  see  what  an 
immense  future  would  be  open  for  production,  and  it  would 
Specially  afford  a  means  of  employment  for  the  mass  of  the 
peoplp,  especially  wornen.  In  the  higher  classes  the  women 
wete  never  allowed  out  of  doors,  and  it  would  be  an  inestim- 
able boon  if  they  could  be  induced  to  amuse  themselves  by 
rearing  worms  and  producing  silk.  Even  in  the  years  of 
famine  the  trees  on  which  the  worms  fed  never  failed,  so  that 
in  such  seasons  of  disaster  the  existence. of  this  industry 
would  be  an  immense  benefit  to  the  people." 


THE  LATE  HEITIIY  WOODKOW,  ESQ. 


On  the  15th  March  last,  at  the  yearly  Convocation  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Calcutta  University,  the  proceedings  began 
•With  the  unveiling  of  a  marble  memorial  bust  of  the  late  Mxl 
fienry  Woodrow,  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  Bengal; 
Vhich  has  been  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  hall.  When 
all  the  Fellows  of  the  University  had  assembled,  the  Vice^ 
Chancellor,  the  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  J;  ^Arbuthnot,  K.C.S;I., 
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pei^<mned  the  ceremony.    On  tEe  pedesf»,l  of  the  bust  is  thei 
foDowing  inscription : —  ,' 

HENRY  WOODROW,  M.A., 

•     POBMfiBLY  J3fiUU0W  OF  dUtlS.  OOtLBBtB,  OAMBBISOS,  VBSLGW  OT  TBE 
TJKPnSBSJTT  OF  CALCUTTA,  SIX  TSAB8  PBIKCIFAL  OF  JtJL  MA^TENI^BS, 
UPWARDS  OF  TWBNTY  YEABS  DTSFBCTOB  OF  SCHQOLS  AND  LATTBRLY 
DIRBCTOR  OF  PUBLIC  DTSTBUCTION  IK  BENGAL. 


THIS  BUST  IS  BBBOTED  IN  AFFSpnONATB  BEMEMBBANCB  BY  DlBSllLE 
OF  HIS  NATIVE  FRIENDS  FROM  FUNDS  CHIEFLY  CONTRIBUTBD  BY 
THJai  TO  PERPETUATE  HIS  MEMORY,.  AND  IN  RECOGNITION  OF  HIS 
WORTH  AND  OF  HIS  DEVOTION  TO  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  INDIA. 


IN  ADDITION  TO  THIS  MBMORIAL  A  SCHOLARSHIP  HAS  BEEN  FOUNDED 
TO  BE  CALLED  THE  WOODROW  SCHOLARSHIP. 


HE  WAS  BORN  AT  NORWICH^  JULY,  1823,  AND  DIED  AT  DABJEELING, 
OCTOBER,  1876. 

'    After  the  medals  and  diplomas  had  been  distributed,  the. 
Vice-Chancellor  delivered,  as  usual,  an  address  to  the  Senate . 
and  the  graduates.    In  the  course  of  it},, he  referred  to  the 
losses  sustaiaed  by  the  Senate  in  the  p^t  year — referring  ii^^ 
turn  to  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  who  h^  been  Rc^trar  of  the  Univer- 
sity for  about  eleven  years,  aaoid  had  introduced  important 
improvements  in  the  conduct  of  the  Examinations;    Mr. 
Blochmann,  Principal  of  the  Madrasah,  and  weU  known  for 
his  attainments  in  Arabic  and  Persian;  Mj;.  Robson,  a  zealous\ 
member  of  the  Educational  Department;  and  Dr.  Oldham,- 
the  able  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India.    Ther. 
Yice-Chancellor  then  continued  as  follows  :— 

*'  AmA  now,  gentlemea,  the  mention  of  these  names  of  former 
cdlleagueB' whose  loss  the  University  deplores,  leads  me  to  say  a.^ 
few  words  with  reference  to  the  ceremonial  which  we  performed  • 
inmiediately  before  the  opening  of  this  Oonvocation,  I  refer  to  ^ 
the  tmveiling  of.  the  bust  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Woodrow, 
which  has  been  placed  in  this  Senate  House  as  a  memorial  of 
his  long  and  devoted  services  in  the  cause  of  native  education.- 
!fomeit  ia  a  m^aAeholysatiBfaiition  that  l&e  duty  of  presiding - 
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a(  that  ceremoziiali  and  of  bearing  public  testinumy  to  the  merits  - 
oi^  our  valued  and  lamented  colleague,  sbould  hare  devolved 
upon  me ;  for  it  so  happens  that  Henry  Woodrow  and  I  were 
schoolfellows ;  and^  although  the  greater  part  of  our  Indian, 
service  was  passed  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  we  had  for 
many  years  a  bond  of  union  in  the  fact  that  we  were  both  em- 
ployed upon  the  great  work  of  promoting  the  education  of  the 
natives  of  this  land — a  work  which  our  lamented  colleague  per- 
formed with  a  zeal  and  devotion  and  practical  ability  that  have 
seldom  been  surpassed.  I  well  remember  meeting  Mr.  Woodrow 
on  the  first  occasion  of  my  visiting  this  city,  now  nearly  four  and 
twenty  years  ago,  and  renewing  the  acquaintance  of  our  school- 
days ;  and  shall  never  forget  how  impressed  I  then  was  by  the 
earnestness  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  had  entered, 
upon  his  new  duties.  That  earnestness  and  that  thoroughness 
never  flagged.  They  characterized  the  whole  of  Mr.  Woodrow's 
useful  and  active  life,  up  to  the  closing  scene  when  he  was  sud- 
denly struck  down  in  the  midst  of  his  labours.  And  there  were- 
two  other  points  in  his .  character  which  we  should  all  of  us  do 
well  to  contemplate,  and  to  which  I  would  invite  the  attention  I 
of  you  my  younger  friends — ^the  newly  passed  graduates  of  this 
University.  I  refer  to  the  consistent  uprightness  and  truthful- 
ness of  his  mind,  and  to  the  equanimity  with  which  he  bore  the- 
trials  and  disappointments  of  life.  Some  of  those  now  presentr 
are  doubtless  aware  that  many  years  before  his  death  Mr^ 
Woodrow  encountered  a  severe  disappointment  in  being  passed 
over  for  the  chief  of&ce  in  his  department — ^an  office  for  which 
he  was  generally  considered  to  possess  the  strongest  claims. 
Another  person  was  selected,  and  Mr.  Woodrow  had  to  work  on 
in  a  subordinate  post  for  another  fifteen  years ;  but  the  disap- 
pointment, great  as  it  was,  in  no  way  impaired  his  zeal.  He 
laboured  on  patiently  and  steadily,  destined  at  length  to  attain  * 
the  goal  of  his  amlHtion,  but  alas !  only  to  enjoy  it  for  a  few 
short  months." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Woodrow  Memorial  Fund,  Babu. 
Eadhika  Prosunna  Mukherji  (lately  appointed  Assistant  In- 
spector of  Schools  in  the  Bhagulpore  District),  imports  tbatr; 
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besides  the  xtkemcdal  bas^fc,  tbe  funds  have  allowed  for  ft. 
scholftrsMp  in  connection  -with  the  University  of  Calcutta  of 
lis.  16  a  month,  tenable  for  one  year,  to  be  awarded  to  the 
best  B.A.  of  the  ypar  in  Physical  Science,  so  as  to  enable  the 
holder  to  obtain  the  M.A.  degree.  It  will  be  called  the 
Woodrow  Memorial  Scholarship.  In  addition  the  Committee 
have  been  able  to  an:;mge  for  a  medal  to  be  competed  for 
annually,  to  be  given  to  the  best  student  from  the  Native 
Normal  Schools  in  Bengal,  "  thus  showing  that  the  cause  of 
Vernacular  Education  was  ever  dear  to  Mr.  Wcodrow's  heart.'*. 
The  above  particulars  have  been  kindly  supplied  by  Mrs. 
Henry  Woodrow  from  a  communication  to  her  by  Babu  E.  P. 
MukheijL  AH  who  knew  Mr.  Woodrow  will  rejoice  to  learn 
that  his  indefatigable  labours  have  recdved  such  marks  of 
genuine  appreciation  from  his  friends  in  Bengal. 


THE  MAGAZINE  JANAVINOBim. 


Mr.  Eiistnama  C9iacdary  editor  of  this  useful  Tamil  and 
Telogu  Magazine,  to  whieh  we  have  before  more  than  once  called 
^ttentioQy  has  sent  at  our  request  some  interesting  particularer' 
about  its  progress  and  cirjQulation.  During  last  year  there  were 
44^  subscribers  for  the  Tamil  copy,  and  260  for  that  in  Teluga. 
^he  magazine .  is  intended  to  supply  useful  and  entertaining 
reading  for  families,  and  firom  the  contents  it  appears  admirably 
calculated  for  its  object.  The  editor  writes  that  it  is  his  desire 
to  '/  amuse  and  instruct  the  family  cireie,  sdioolboys  and  school*' 
girlSi  and  the  genisral  reader  unacquainted  with  English ;  to  im^^ 
press  upon  the  yooitg  notions  of  duty,  and  of  right  and  wrongs 
and  to  elevate  their  aspirations."  The  bound  volumes  are  ia 
request  as  gift  books  for  sdiools  and  &milies.  ' '  The  magazine,'* 
adds  Mr.  K.  Gharriar,  ''  I  may  further  say,  is  self-reliant.  The 
Society  for  which  it  is  conducted  (the  Sdiool  Book  and  Yemacular 
laterature  Society)  do  not  lely  upon  any  great  names  or  make 
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aa»7  spetial  effort  to*  eixtend  3to  cbcolatibn  Haaof^  Ae  oamii^. 
qpd  although  but  vezy  tew  of  bb  aan^  workiae  in  ihifl  new  fiald> 
T^o  look  to  the  gradual  advancein  popular  edacation  and  ia  tha. 
izLtelligenoe  and  literary  tastes  of  the  people  for  the  support, 
which  such  a  yemacular  periodical  needs."'  The  magazine 
deems  to  be  slowly  but  steadily  attiracting  the  attention  of  parents 
and  school  managers.  Among  the  subjects  inoluded  has  beeiK 
Physiology  and  the  Laws  of  Health,  ftm  Mrs.  Bray's  book  of  > 
that  title.  The  magarime  is  in  a  oolouced  wrappetr,  with  a  good 
apgraying  outside,  and  the  improvement  in  the  woodcuts  once^ 
tibie  commencement  of  the  publication  is  very  striking.  We  wish 
increasing  success  to  this  very  useful  endeavour  to  provido^. 
leading  for  ladies  and  children.  A  healthy  literature  is  one  of 
the  most  pressing  requirements  for  India  as  a  supplement  to 
educational  arrangements,  and  the  Madras  Schotd  Book  and 
Temacular  Literature  Society  greatly  deserres  support 


DRAMATIC  PERFORMANCE  AT  BOMBAY. 


A  dramatic  and  musical  entertainment  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  K.  IT.  Elabraji  was  given,  March  26th,  by  the  Natak 
ITttejak  Mandali,  at  the  Esplanade  Theatre,  Bombay^in  honour 
at  the  Hon.  J.  Gibbs,  O.S.L,  before  his  departure  far  England* 
EQs  Excellency  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.aS.I.,  was 
present  on  the  occasion.  Select  scenes  were  represented  from 
various  plays,  in  Oujerati.  The  first  play  was  SUa  HarGUH^ 
an  epitome  in  a  fotur-act  drama  of  the  great  Hindu  epic,  the^ 
Bamayana.  Two  scenes  were  chosen  from  this  play ;  the' 
odntest  for  the  great  bow  of  Shiva,  on  the  occasion  of  the' 
Sicayamwar  of  the  Princess  Sita;  and  the  scene  in  Lanka  (Oeylon). 
where  Sita  is  imprisoned  by  the  monster  BHvaav  and  rescned  by 
her  husband  Rdma,  through  the -friendly  assistaBoe  of  BanumMi)* 
Dhe  monkey  god. '  JSbmAcAandm  was  the  second  play,  partb  of 
which  were  represented.  It  is  an  aec6Unt  of  the  unswerving- 
tcuthlulueas  amid  all  kinds  of  temptations  of  one  6i  the  kings  (^ 
Ay^edya.    This  play  was.  tfaniM^dji^oikglkh^nddlM^ 
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fttitLuaion  to  Her  Majesty)  hj  9Sr  Matu  Obomaift  Swamy,  whose 
iiBBLth  we  regret  to  record  this  month.  Thirdly  come  scenes  from 
Fioffedoon,  an  historical  play,  dramatiaiiig  the  incidents. in  Peiaiwi 
l^tory  c(Hinected  with  th«  popular  upriisiBg  against  Zohak,  ih« 
tcfORint  of  ancient  Iran.  And  lastly  there  was  one  scene  from  Zoi^ 
^mthf  a  seqnel  to  the  play  of  B&ma  and  Sita,  representing  the 
izile  of  Sita  after  her  return  from  Lanka»  enforced  by  popnlai^ 
damoar.  This  play  is  the  latest  production  of  Mr.  K.  N.  Kabn^if 
and  is  considered  one  of  his  best  works,  the  composition  being  welt 
managed  and  the  style  remarkably  idiomatic.  Mr.  Kabrajt'a 
•endeayours  to  revive  the  genuine  Indian  drama  are  meeting  with 
Wich  appreciatioa  in  Bombay. 


MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INDIAN  ASSOCIATION. 


.  A  Meeting  was  hdd  on  Thursday  evening.  May  ISdi,  at 
liie  Langham  Hall,  Great  Portland  Street,  when  the  chair  was 
taken  by  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse,  KC.S.I.,  and  a  Paper  on 
^Caste  in  British  India  "  was  read  by  R  N..  Gust,  Esq.  An 
mteAsting  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  Paper.  We 
i^ret  to  be  obliged  to  postpone  an  account  of  the  meeting 
till  next  month. 


INDIAN  INTELLIGBNCE. 


The  first  Prince  of  Travancore  lately  invited  Mr.  Bogoonatha 
<}hariar,  of  the  Madras  Observatory,  to  deliver  a  lecture  at 
Trevandrum  on  Astronomy,  and  after  introducing  the  lecturer  as 
one  who  had  nobly  devoted  his  whole  life  to  science,  and  '^  of 
IBfhom  ev<ury  Hindu  may  be  jufltly  proud,"  the  Prince  made  the 
ibjlpwixig  remarks: — ''  The  subject  of  the  lecture  is  astronomy^ 
i^  ^ost  sublime  of  the  sciences.  It  is  a  science  which  gives  ua 
the  most  comprehensive  idea  of  the  creation.  It  is  a  seiencQ 
which  forces  into  our  minds  a  conception  of  the  littleness  of  man, 
ittd  of  ^e  earth  itiself,  aiid  of  the  lilliputian  dimensions  of 
empires  and  emperors,  states  and  statesmen,  wars  and  con^tfeBtfif,^ 
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^uarrels  and  batfles,  ifevolutions  and  coanter-r6Yolution&  It  ift 
a  science  whicli  in  short  takes  man  nearest  to  a  realisation  of  his 
Creator  and  Divine  ruler.  Such  a  subject  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
interest  to  every  one  assembled  here.  I  believe  the  lecturer  will 
not  be  tender  to  the  beUe&  of  those  present  here  who  may 
adhere  to  the  notion  that  eclipses  are  the.  effects  of  Pythonian 
deglutition  of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  that  the  heavenly  luminaries 
are  so  many  globes  and  chandeliers  hung  up  in  the  great  blue^ 
canopy  above  to  give  light  to  man.  At  the  same  time  I  believe 
lie  will  contend  that  India  was  the  cradle  of  this  noble  Bcience,' 
though  we  have  neglected  to  convert  the  cradle  into  a  cot 
9u£&cient  to  accommodate  the  gigantic  proportions  to  which  she 
lias  grown  during  her  foreign  sojourn."  , 

The  Vice-Ohancellor  of  the  Univiersity  of  Calcutta,  the  HoUr 
Sir  J.  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  K.C.S.L,  made  the  following 
remarks  in  his  address  at  the  Convocation^  March  15,  with  regard 
to  the  success  of  Miss  Kadambini  Bose  in  the  Matriculation 
Examination  : — ''  In  connection  with  the  examinations  of  the 

fast  year  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  circumstance  which  is 
oth  interesting  and  important.  I  refer  to  the  fact  of  the 
senate  having  parsed  rules  for  the  examination  of  female  candi* 
dates,  under  tibie  operation  of  which  one  Hindu  young  lady,- 
educated  at  the  Bethune  School,  passed  the  Entrance  Examina*. 
tion  with  great  credit.  The  young  lady  to  whom  1  refer,' 
Kadambini  Bose^  obtained  very  high  marks  in  Bengali,  vex^ 
tolerable  marks  in  history,  and  even  in  the  exact  sciences — ar 
subject  which  is  not  usually  considered  to  be  congenial  to  the 
female  intellect — she  acquitted  herself  very  creditably.  She 
only  missed  being  placed  in  the  first  division  of  passed  candi-^ 
dates  for  the  Entrance  Examination  by  a  single  mark."  The 
Yice-Chancellor  went  on  to  urge  upon  men  of  the  educated 
classes  the  importance  of  female  education,  adding,  ''  it  is 
essentially  an  object  demanding  native  thought  and  native 
effort,  which,  if  it  is  to  be  realized  at  all,  must  be  attained  by 
your  own  exertions,  by  the  gradual  conquest  of  ancient  preju- 
dices, and  by  a  change  in  national  customs  which  the  history  of 
the  world  teaches  us  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  effect." 

The  Mah^rdja  of  Doomraon  is  considered  a  representative 
leader  of  the  Zemindars  of  the  province  of  Behar.  He  H 
always  ready  to  further  objects  of  public  utility.  In  the  lat^ 
famines  he  showed  great  liberality  to  the  sufferers,  and  Yai 
hospitality  has  almost  passed  into  a  proverb. 

The  death  of  the  Mahlurija  of  Yizianagram  has  beei^ 
announced  by  telegram. 
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A  few  weeks  ago  the  Lady  Mary  Qrenville  laid  the  founda* 
iion  stone  of  the  New  Hospital  Waxds,  to  be  built  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Monegar  Choultry,  by  P.  S.  Bamasami  Mudeliar,  a  well 
known  native  gentleman  of  Madras.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  in  reply  to  an  address,  remarked  on  the  value  of 
the  hospital,  and  on  the  number  of  the  works  of  charity  carried 
on  by  Hindus,  which  had  struck  him  very  much  since  he  had 
jDomo  to  Madras,  adding  that  many  English  people  who  had  been 
in  India  for  a  time  '<  acknowledged  that  charity  was  predominant 
among  the  people." 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  James  Bputledge  for  the  following 
facts: — The  Oovemment  Emigration  Agent  for  Trinidad,  at 
Calcutta,  Mr.  E.  W.  S.  Mitchell,  forwarded  lately  to  the  €k>yem- 
ment  of  India  information  respecting  the  successful  competition 
by  Coolie  emigrants  at  the  annual  race  meet  at  Fort  of  Spain^ 
niSinidad.  The  races  most  worth  winning  were  won  by  blood 
horses  in  the  possession  of  Indian  emigrants,  who  not  many 
years  ago  left  ifiadia  as  paupers,  had  a  gratuitous  passage  to  the 
colony  and  may  claim  a  return  passage  if  they  choose.  The 
prizes  competed  for  were  equal  to  the  highest  offered  at  the 
Cblcutta  races.  The  Governor's  cup  was  presented  by  his 
excellency  to  Mr.  Juppy,  the  coolie  who  had  won  it,  with  com- 
plimentary remarks,  and  it  was  exhibited  on  its  pedestal  in  a 
shop  window  till  called  for  by  Mr.  Juppy,  whose  wife  and  friends 
'were  impatient  to  see  it.  At  races  held  in  one  of  the  countiy 
districts  also  a  coolie  emigrant  successfally  competed  for  a  prize. 

The  death  is  recorded  of  Eaja  Digumbra  Mitter,  of  BengaJ^ 
who  was  for  many  years  member  of  the  Supreme  Legislative 
Ctoundl,  and  owned  large  estates  in  Madras.  He  was  the  fir^t 
native  to  occupy  the  position  of  High  Sheriff  of  Calcutta* 

In  BraJmo  Public  Opinion  there  was  lately  a  notice  of  the 
Agm  National  Asylum  for  orphans  and  destitate  children,  whidh 
appears  to  be  a  very  useful  institution.  There  -  are  twelve  boys 
on  the  asylum,  five  of  whom  are  over  twelve  years  old  and  the 
rest  under.  They  receive  technical  instruction  in  carpentix, 
weaving,  knitting,  agriculture  and  ga):dening,  as  well  as 
dementary  instruction.  Two  of' the  boys  are  well  advanced 
in  weaving,  and  almost  all  the  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs  required 
last  winter  for  clothing  by  the  pupils  were  woven  at  the  asylum 
looms.  Two  others  have  gained  a  fair  knowledge  of  gardening. 
The  Hon.  Sec,  Babu  Nobin  Chunder  Bai,  is  described  as  *^  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  asylum."  One  interesting  fact  in  regard  to 
it  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  cluuritable  institutions  under 
the  sole  management  of  natives.  With  lairger  funds  its  openi- 
tions  could  be  extended  to  great 'advantage. 
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A  correspondent  from  Madras  writes : — ''  Female  ^ucatioiB 
seems  at  last  to  be  making  progress  in  Madras,  and  we  now  not 
urifrequently  Hear  Hindus  spea^og  with  pride  of  tkeir  daughteis^ 
ability  to  read  and  write,  ^though  a  few  years  ago,  these  same 
men  would  have  said,  '  Why  should  our  daughters  learn  ?  If 
we  teach  them,  can  they  get  (Jovemment  employ  ?  *  " 

Mr.  Hari  Prasad  Santokram<  Desai  Bhaunaggnr  has  ediown 
^eat  liberality  in  relieving  the  famine  su&rers  in  Kattywan 
fie  had  already  generously  established  some  charitable  instita* 
tions,  and  his  late  brother  founded  a  library  for  public  use. 

We  have  received  the  second  Annual  Beport  of  the  Backer- 
gunge  Hitoishina  Sabha,  which  we  shall  notice  next  month. 


PEESONAL   INTELLIGENCE. 


At  the  Easter  General  Examination  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  Ms. 
JBal^sundram  8.  Shrinivassa,  of  Madras,  was  one  of  those  wh^- 
passed  the  Final  Examinati(»i* 

Mr.  Womesh  Chandra  Ghose,  of  Calcutta  (Inner  Temple)^ 
iras  called  to  the  Bar  on  May  7. 

Mr.  Syed  Hassan  has  passed  the  Examination  in  Anatomy 
mud  Physiology  at  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Mr.  Lai  Mohun  Ghose,  Barrister-at-Law,  has  arrived  from 
Oalcut|;a,  as  a  deputation  from  the  British  Indian  Assooiatum..  : 

Mr.  B.  H.  Cama  and  Mr.  Dhunjibhoy  Buijozji  Spencsear,  of 
Bombay,  have  come  to  England  to  compete  for  the  IndUtn 
Medical  Service. 

Pundit  Shiamaji  Eirishnavama,  of  dutch,  is  come  to  Oxfoid 
as  Sanskrit  Assistant  to  Professor  Monier  Williams.  ^ 

Dr.  Mohan  Mohini  Bose,  who  contributed  to  this  Journal 
last  year  several  interesting  articles  on  America,  has  arrived 
safely  at  Calcutta,  and  has  been  warmly  welcomed  by  hb 
friends.   . 

Death. — ^May  4,  at  Colombo,  Ceylon,  Sir  Mutu  Coomara 
Swamy,  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council.  He  was  well 
known  for  various  translations  and  writings  in  connection  with 
Buddhistic  literature. 
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PiM^d  o»  ^  arriwil  qf  eoery  MaUfnm  India.     Subscription  268.  per^ 
annum,  apedmen  copy,  6d.. 

ALLEN'S   INDIAN  MAIL, 

ASB  OPFIdAL  eAZEETB  FBOK  DTDU/GHOTA,  ASD  ALL  P1BT8  OF  THE  EAST. 

Allen's  Indtast  Mail  contains  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  Keports  o£ 
all  important  occuirences  in  the  countries  to  which  it  is  devoted,  compiled 
chiefly  from  private  and  exclusive  sources.  It  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
Press  in  general  to  be  intUspensable  to  all  who  have  friends  or  relatives  ill 
the  East,  as  affording  the  only  correct  infozmation  regarding  the  Servicear^ 
Movements  of  Troops,  Shipping,  and  all  events  of  domestic  and  individual 
interest. 

LwDOur ;  WM.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO,,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 
(fublishebs  to  the  nn>iA  offics). 

To  vhom  GonmiTinioatlonB  fbr  the  Editor  and  AdyertisementB  aie  reaoested  to  be  addressed^ 
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HEE  EOTAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PEINOESS  OF  WALES. 


VICB-PBESIDEKTS  : 


Right  HoxL  the  Ladv  Lytton. 
Bt  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Northbrook. 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  and  Lady  Napier 

AND  Ettrick. 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Aberdarb. 
Bt.  Hon.  Sir  Bartle  and  Lady  Frere. 
Rt.  Hon.  Lady  Hobart. 
The  Lady  Mary  Grenyille,  Madras. 
The  Dowager  Lady  Stanley  of  Al- 

derley. 
Lady  Bowrino. 
Miss  Florence  NiGHnNQALE. 
His  Excellency  Sir  Richard  Temple, 

Baronet,   KC.S.L,.  Gctvemor  of 

Bombay. 
His  Honour  Sir  Ashley  Eden,  Lieut. - 

Govemot  of  BengaL 
Sir  Frederick  Jas.  Haluday,  K.C  B. 
Sir  Geo.  Campbell,  K.C.S.L,  M.P. 
'CoL  Sir  Wm.  Merewbther,  K.C.S.L 
Major-General  Sir  G.  le  Grand  Jacob, 

K.C.S.L,  O.B. 


The  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon  and 

Lady  Phear. 
The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  West- 

MINSTER. 

Sir  Walter  Crofton. 

G.  W.  Hastings,  Esq. 

His    Highness    tke    Mahdrija    of 

BlTRDWAN. 

His  Highness  the  Mahirdja  Holkab. 
Her  Highness  the  Begum  of  Bhopal. 
Her    Highness    the     Princess    of 

Tanjore,    C.L 
His  Highness  the  R&ja   Saheb  of 

Dbanodra. 
M.  R.  R.  Stbeenwassa  Row  Sahib, 

Jaghdrdar  of  Amee. 
His  Excellency  Sir   Salar   Jxfira, 

K.C.S.L,  Dewan  of  the  Nizam. 
Elaja  Sir  T.  Madava  Row,  K.C.S.L, 

Dewan  of  Baroda.  .    . 

Sir  Albert  Sassoon,  K. C.S.I. 
Maharani  Surnomoye. 


XdXtH  MEl^ERS. 


H.B.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
(Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Korthbrook. 
IH.H,  the  MahirAia  of  Trayancorb. 
H.H.  the  Mah^dja  of  Burdwan. 
n.H.  the  Mahdrdja  HoLKAR. 
fi.H..    lihe    Mahdrdja   GaekwAr  ,of 
Baboda. 


Her  Highness  the  Begum  of  Bhopal. 
His    Highness    the    Mahdrdja    ef 

Tbavancqrx. 
Her    Highness    the     Princess    of 

Tanjore,   C.L 
Hugh  MasOn,  Esq.,  Manchester^ 
Maharani  Subnomoyb. 


COBBESPORDINa  UEHBEB8. 


LftdyBowBiNa,BaringCre8cent,Ezeter. 
J.  H.  Bbbhneb,  Esq.,  Manchester. 
John  Cash,  Esq.,  Coventry. 
Rey.  R.  Lant  Cabpenteb,  Bridport. 
Professor  Max  MUlleb,  Oxford, 
Mrs.  Olabke,  Headington,  Oxford. 
Dr.  Wabaker,  Trini^  Hall,  Camb. 
G.  S.  Ooxwell,  Esq.,  Southampton. 
J.  W.  DowsoN,  Esq.,  Norwich. 
Rev.  Canon  Gbeenwell,M.  A.  .Durham. 
Miss  Jenneb,  Wenvoe,  Cardiff. 
John  Lupton,  Esq. ,  Headingley,  Leeds. 
Philip  Manfield,  Esq.,  Nortluunpton. 
JxBOM  Mxtbch,  Esq.,  Oranwells,  Bath. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  Edinburgh. 
Mrs.    Thompson,    Oakfield    House, 

Glasgow. 
General  Eaton,  Bureau  of  Eduoattoot 

Washington,  U.S. 


Rev.  Dr.  Bellows.  New  York,  UJ3. 
G.L.HABBI80N,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,U.S. 
W.  R.   Wabx,   Esq.,   d    PembeitoD 

Square,  Boston,  U.S. 
M.  L^N  F^ER,  Paris, 
Rt.  Hon.  E.  Olivaobona,  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Sweden,Stockholm. 
Dr.  F.  Von  Holtzxndobff,  Mnnieb. 

Bayaria. 
Professor  Wbbbb,  Berlin. 
Dr.  Beokeb,  Darmstadt. 
M.  GnsTAVE  MoTNiEB,  Geneva. 
Dr.  G.  Stbabbubohbb,  Warsaw.' 
Dr.  OxnxjJiVME,  NeuchftteL 
Dr.  Julius  Jolly,  Wurtzburg.  - 
Cabl  Ludwio,  Esq.,  Hamburg. 
F.  Wxbbbbbck,  Esq.,  VenioOi 
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^AiVOtt^j^ :  Heb  Boyal  Hiohness  thb  Pringess  of  Wales. 

OBJECTS  OF  THX  ASSOCIATION. 

'  ^  To  extend  a  knowledge  of  India,  and  interest  in  her  thfonghont  the 
country. 

To  co-operate  with  the  local  efforts  made  by  Indians  for  education,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  their  countrymen. 

To  promote  goodwill  and  friendliness  between  England  aud  India. 

THESE  OBJECTS  ARE  CARRIED  0X7T  BY, — 

1. — Grants  in  the  form  of  scholarships  in  encouragement  of  female 

education. 
2. — Occasional  grants  to  educational  and  philanthropic  institutions 

in  India,  books  to  libraries,  prizes  for  schools,  &c 
3. — Selecting  English  teachers  for  families  and  schools. 
4. — Organizing  lectures  by  Englishmen  and  Indians  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  India. 
5. — The  publication  of  a  monthly  Journal,  containing  information 

as  to  education  and  social  reforms  in  India,  &c. 
6. — Correspondence  with  Indians  practically  interested  in  the  work 

of  the  Association. 
7. — ^Friendly   intercourse   with    Indians   who    come   to    England, 
supplying    them   with  introductions,   arranging   visits  to 
public  institutions,  &c. 
8. — ^Publishing  pamphlets  of  information  in  regard  to  professional 

examinations,  manufactories,  &c. 
9. — Soirees  held  three  times  in  the  year,  January,  April  or  May, 
and  November,  open  to  members. 
This  Association,  which  was  established  by  Miss  Carpenter,  has  now 
existed  eight  years.     It  has  several  Branches  in  India,  and  Corresponding 
Meinbers  in  many  countries  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.     The 
Committee  desire  to  promote,  by  the  various  practical  methods  indicated 
above,  increased  sympathy  and  union  between  the  people  of  England  and 
the  people  of  India.    They  therefore  request  co-operation  from  aU  who  are 
interested  in  India's  moral  and  intellectual  progress. 

In  aU  t?ie  proceedings  of  this  Association,  Hie  Government  principle  qf 
non-intir/erence  in  religion  is  to  be  strictly  maintained. 


MEMBERSHIP,    &C. 

Subscriptions  and  donations  to  the  Association  to  be  paid  to  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank,  I  St.  James'  Square,  S.  W.  ;  or  to  the  Treasurer, 
Francis  R.  S.  Wyllie,  Esq.,  East  India  United  Service  Club,  S.  W.  ;  or  to 
the  Hon.  Sec.     Subscriptions  are  due  January  1st  of  the  current  year. 

There  is  a  separate  fund,  called  the  Indian  Girls'  Scholarship  Fund,  for 
panting  scholarships  of  from  £3  to  £6  for  the  encouragement  of  education. 
The  Hon.  Sec.  (Miss  E.  A.  Manning,  35  Blomfield  Road,  W.)  is  Treasurer 
of  this  fund,  and  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  additional  subscriptions. 
(P.  0.0.  on  Maida  Hill  Post  Office). 

A  subscription  of  10/-  and  upwards  to  the  General  Fund  or  to  the 
Scholarship  Fund  constitutes  membership.  Members  are  entitled  to  receive 
invitations  to  the  Soirees,  Meetings  and  Lectures  of  the  Association,  and 
the  monthly  Journal. 

The  Journal  may  be  subscribed  for  separately,  6/-  per  annum,  in  ad- 
vance, post  free,  .by  notice  to  the  Publish^  (London,' Keg  an  Paul  &  Co. ; 
Bristol,  J,  W.  Arrqwsmith)  ;  and  it  can  be  procuj^ed  throu^  booksellers. 

In  India  the  Journal  may  be  obtained  by  the  payment  oi  S  rupees  per 
annum,  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Branches,  or  direct  from  England,  Dy 
application  to  Mr.  AttRowsMTtB;  IX  Qna^  Street;  Bristol. 

*••  The  Hon.  Secretary  will  be'^atad'to  receive  grants  of  books,  illus- 
trated papers,  ladies'  work  for  school  prizes,  &c. ;  cards  of  admission  for 
the  meetings  of  literary  and  scientific  societies,  &c.,  &c. 
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A  Meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  May  15,  at  the 
Langham  Hall,  Great  Portland  Street,  at  which  a  Paper  was 
read  by  E.  N.  Gust,  Esq.,  on  "  Gaste  in  British  India,"  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse,  Q.C.,  K.G.SJ. ;  and 
amongst  those  on  the  platform  were  Sir  George  Gampbell 
M.P.,  K.aS.1.,  Sir  E.  H.  Davies,  K.G.S.I.,  Golonel  Keatinge^ 
V.C.,  G.SJ.,  Hodgson  Pratt,  Esq.,  Eowland  Hamilton,  Esq., 
Francis  Wyllie,  Esq.^  and  Pandit  Shyamaji  Krishnavarma. 

The  Ghairmak,  in  the  course  of  remarks  introductory  to 
the  Lecture,  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  all  present  felt  that 
the  importance  of  diffusing  knowledge  in  England  respecting 
India  is  becoming  more  and  more  pressing  as  each  year 
passes  over  our  heads.  Gertainly  he  felt'  it  to  be  ao,  for  he 
was  assured  that  the  connection  between  England  and  India 
will  be  closer  and  closer,  and  that  this  country  will  intervene 
more  and  more  in  the  government  of  Indian  affairs.  That 
would  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  increasing  facili- 
ties for  communication,  for  without  speculating  as  to  -what 
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may  be  done  with  the  microphone  and  the  telephone,  already 
the  steamship,  the  Railway,  and  the  telegraph  Were  doing  a 
great  deal  in  this  direction,  and  bringing  the  Government  of 
England  more  and  more  to  be  the  Government  of  India. 
Now  of  all  the  plagues  the  gods  have  invented  to  torment 
mankind,  the  greatest  is  government  by  people  well-meaning 
but  at  the  same  time  fussy  and  ignorant,  and  it  was  a  land- 
able  object  to  endeavour  to  prevent  rule  of  such  a  character 
obtaining  in  India.  There  was  no  way  to  prevent  this  except 
tl^e  spread  of  knowledge,  ^and  to  spread  knowledge  was  one- 
object  of  this  Association,  and  was  the  object  of  the  present 
meeting.  In  that  connection  there  could  be  no  more  impor- 
tant subject  than  that  on  which  Mr.  Oust  was  going  to  read 
a  Paper,  for  if  we  want  to  understand  Indian  society  the^ 
phenomena  of  caste  stand  on  the  threshold;  and  anyone 
attempting  to  move  in  Indian  affairs  without  some  Imow- 
ledge  about,  caste  would  be  like  a  man  moving  about  in  the 
dark,  who  would  run  the  risk  of  breaking  his  shins  over 
some  unexpected  obstacle.  Mr.  Oust  purposed  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  caste,  and  he  (the  Chaiiman)  had  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  the  Lecturer. 
Mr.  Oust  then  read  as  follows : — 

ON  THE  CUSTOM  KNOWN  IN  BRITISH  INDIA 
AS  CASTE,  YARN  A,  OR  JATI. 
I  consider  myself  fortunate  in  having  the  opportunity  to  bring 
this  subject  forward  in  an  assembly  presided  over  by  you,  Sir 
Arthur,  for  the  following  reasons.  Those  who,  like  myself,  have 
iipent  their  lives  in  India,  have  the  reputation  of  being  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  the  people ;  those  who  stay  at  home,  sometimes  from 
incorrect  reports,  conceive  a  feeling  against  them.  You,  sir,  who 
bad  the  privilege  of  taking  mature  English  experience  to  India, 
and  of  bringing  back  Indian  experience  to  England,  are  able  to- 
bold  the  scales  fairly  betwixt  those,  who  know  the  people  too  well^ 
and  those  who  do  not  know  them  personally  at  all. 
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The  Biibj^ii  of  ca^ta  is.  one  of  oonaiderable  impoxis^nce.  There 
«zi9ti3  uoqaestiouably  a  social  instituiiioEL  lu  Britiah  India  which  is 
found  nowhere  eke  in  &uch'*compact  rigidity  :  it  lays  claim  to 
consid^ablo  antiquitji  and  is  a  social  phenomenon,  which  cannot 
be  ovoir^oked:  it  is  -proposed  to  examine  the  features  of  this 
ioatitatioa.    . 

It  is  of  no  practical  advantage  to  discuss  the  origin  of  caste. 
Of  ono  thing  there  is  no  doubt^  that  it  is  not  alluded  to  in.  the 
Big  Yed^  as  a  social  feature  t)f  the  early  Aryan  population.  The 
Post  Yedic  Laws  of  Manu  lay  great  stress  upon  caste^  but  it  is 
not  clear,  when  these  laws  were  written,  by  whose  authority,  and 
in  what  part  of  India.  The  idea  has  been  hazarded  that  they 
were  compiled  at  a  comparatively  late  date,  with  a  view  of 
upholding  caste  against  the  levelling  tenets  of  the  Buddhists.  At 
any  rate,  they  have  no  more  binding  force  upon  the  people  of 
India  generally  than  the  Book  of  Leviticus  has  upon  Europe. 
We  shall  see  further  on  that  eighty-six  per  cent,  of  the  population  ' 
of  Brititih  India  does  not  belong  ta. either  of  the  priest,  warrior, 
or  merchant  castes  of  the  Books  of  Manu,  but  are  members  of 
the  Sudra  caste,  or  of  mixed  castes,  or  absoli^tely  without  any  caste 
properly  so  called.  The  subdivision  of  a  nation  into  priest, 
warrior,  and  merchant  classes,  with  a  fourth  for  the  coipmon  herd, 
is  not  unusual  in  Oriental  nations.  It  is  notonious  that  the  diffi.- 
culty,  where  it  exists  at  all,  is  found  among  the  lower  castes,  the 
great  majority  of  whom  cannot  be  included  under  any  pretence  in 
the  lowest  of  the  castes  of  Manu,  and  this  ought  to  be  convincing 
that  the. question  is  not  one  practically  of  religion,  but  of  deep- 
rooted  social  custom  and  tribal  etiquette,  among  a  people,  who 
really  have  no  religious  belief  in  the  sense,  in  which  that  word  is 
known  by  Christians  and  Mahomedans.  The  Sanskrit  term  for 
caste  is  "  varna,"  or  "  colour,"  clearly  alluding  to  ethnical  features. 
The  ordinary  term  is  "jati,"  or  "birth,"  an  elastio  expression,  like 
the  "  good  &jnLly  "  of  England.  The  people  themselves  call  it 
"  bhaibundi,"  or  "  brotherhood,"  as  the  essence  of  the  matter  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  close  link  uniting  sections  of  the  commu-^ 
nity  by  unwrittc^n  laws  of  their  own  devising. 

Caste  has  certainly  a  good  sidoj  atid  its  suddea  destruction  or 
collapse  would  entail  considerable  evils  by  the  complete  disorgj^ni- 
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sation  of  society,  which  would  ensue.  I  would  ask  tie  question 
whether  those  provinces  of  South-Eastern  Asia,  where  caste  does 
not  prevail,  such  as  Afghanistan,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  the  Settiement 
of  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  Hong  Kong,  are  more  easily  governed  ; 
whether  the  people  are  more  moral,  or  advancing  morcf  steadily  in  tho 
paths  of  civilisation  and  education,  than  the  people  of  British  India, 
who  are  technically  described  as  "  enslaved  by  caste  T  One  g£  the 
most  time-honoured  maxims  in  the  science  of  government  is  that 
famous  phrase,  "  Divide  et  impera,"  and  in  caste  we  have  ready-made 
fissures  in  the  community,  which  render  the  institution  of  secret 
societies,  so  common  and  so  dangerous  among  the  Chinese  and 
Malays,  almost  impossible  in  India. 

The  striking  features  of  caste  may  be  described  as  (1),  matri- 
monial ;  (2),  religious,  or  rather  quasi-religious  ;  (3),  social.  We 
must  consider  each  separately. 

The  rules  of  caste  are  of  course  technically  bad  in  preventing 
*the  free  intermarriage  of  tribe  with  tribe,  just  as  it  was  bad  in 
Eebecca  not  wishing  her  son  Jacob  to  marry  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Heth  ;  as  it  was  bad  in  Nehemiah  compelling  the  Jews,  after 
the  return  from  the  captivity,  to  put  away  their  wives  of  the 
country ;  as  it  would  be  bad  in  a  quiet  English  family  shuddering 
at  the  idea  of  one  of  their  younger  members  forming  an  alliance 
with  a  Negress,  a  Gipsy,  a  Chinese  or  a  Malay.  Many  speak  of 
the  vast  country  of  India,  as  if  it  were  occupied  by  people  of  one 
race,  one  religion,  one  rank  in  life,  instead  of  being  the  habitat  of 
infinite  varieties  of  the  human  race.  Moreover,  ever  since  the 
world  began,  and  as  long  as  it  lasts,  there  will  be  a  restriction, 
based  upon  unwritten  and  most  capricious  law,  upon  promiscuous 
alliances  in  marriage,  and  the  fault  of  the  native  of  India  is,  that 
it  has  been  made  so  rigid.  The  better  class  of  Mahomedans  are 
however  in  this  respect  quite  as  strict,  and  among  native  converts 
to  Christianity  of  undoubted  excellence  we  find  that  this  difficulty 
cannot  be  got  over,  and  that  a  man  of  good  family  will  seek  for  a 
wife  among  people  of  his  own  caste,  and  no  equitable  person  could 
find  fault  Mdth  him  for  doing  so. 

Caste  is  thoroughly  bad,  and  worthy  of  all  condemnation,  if  it 
encourages  the  notion,  that  all  mankind  are  not  equal  in  the  face 
of  God  and  of  their  fellow-creatures,  just  as  it  was  bad  in  the 
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Greeksfeoking  upoh  all  the  world  as  barbarian^ ;  as  it  was  bad  in  . 
the  Jefw  .asserting  a  sUperiOxity  over  the  rest  of  mankind ;  as  it  ia 
had  ilk  ihe  Aiigk>-Saxon  asserting  a  superiority  over  the  unoivi- 
lised  weaker  races  and  the  aboriginal  tribes,  with  whom  he  eomes 
into  contact.  Bat  the  question  may  fairl^  be  stated,  does  caste 
do  sol  Indiridoal  fatuous  Brahmins  may  in  their  shrine^  or 
their  sedusion,  le&j  so  or  think  so ;  but  we  are  dealing  with  the 
milUoBS^  and  we  lay  down  broadly,  that  membeiB  of  the  thousand  ■ 
inforior  castes,  whidh  make  up  the  population  of  India,  do  not  assert 
that  their  panticular  caste  is  something  heUer  thaTi,  or  superior  to^ 
the  caste  of  another,  but  that  it  is  differerU  /ratn  that  of  another^ 
and  they  would  object  to  eat  or  intermarry  with  the  members  of 
a  caste  notoriously  at^periar  just  as  m^ich  as  with  a  caste  noto- 
riously inferior,  or  even  with  particular  subdivisions  of  their  own 
caste,  sejparated  from  them  by  some  imperceptible  shade  of 
difference. 

Caste  may  lastly  be  called  bad  in  placing  restriction  upon  pro- 
miscuous comm^sality,  and  thus  limiting  the  form  of  hospitality 
and  good  fellowship,  which  is  common  in  Europe,  just  as  it  was 
bad  in  the  Egyptians  considering  it  an  abomination  to  eat  with 
the  Hebrews,  and  in  the  Hebrews  a  thousand  years  later  objecting 
to  eat  with  the  Gentiles.  We  might  quote  numerous  other  cases 
of  tribes  and  classes  xiefusing  to  eat  together  from  notions  of 
c^muonial  purity  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  The  habits 
of  Oriental  life  must  be  considered :  insensibly  certain  kinds  of 
food  are  objected  to  by  one  class  and  indulged  in  by  others. 
Some  classes  are  exceedingly  nice  and  clean ;  others  are  very  much 
the  contrary.  The  hand  is  the  only  instrument  used  in  feeding  ; 
the  state,  in  which  that  hand  is  kept,  is  therefore  a  consideration. 
Besides,  we  know  as  a  fact  in  Europe,  that  one  of  the  main  tests  of 
the  division  of  the  social  strata  is  that  of  taking  food  together  or 
separately.  It  WQuld  be  repulsive  in  the  extreme  to  be  compelled 
to  eat  and  drink  with  those,  whose  vocations  are  nauseous,  and 
habits  uncleanly,  or  whose  tastes  in  the  choice  and  mode  of  pre- 
paration of  food  differed  materially.  Even  as  the  social  ladder  is 
mounted,  and  there  is  an  assimilation  in  culture  and  personal 
niceties^  yet  still  by  an  unwritten  law  the  table  of  persons  is  kept 
separate!  who  are  intimate  i^  other  relations  of  life.    We  find, 
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Bevobty-aeven ;  in  the  Paojab,  niDeteen  /  in  the  Central  Provinoea^ 
forty-eight ;  in  Bombay,  one  handred  and  forty ;  in  Madras,  • 
serenteen.  Clearly  the  takers  of  thd  census  hare  not  followed  out 
the  same  principle  of  enumeration,  and  upon  the  data  thus  sup- 
plied it  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  detail  of  the  castes 
of  British  India,  but  it  is  evident,  that  theit  number  ikt  exceeds' 
what  was  eontem^^ted  by  the  ancient  men,  who  codified  the  Laws' 
of  Manu. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  that  the  members  of 
any  caste  are  restricted  to  any  one  particular  trade,  profession,  or 
calling.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  inaccuracies,  into  which 
writers  on  this  subject  have  fallen,  aiAi  the  assertion  "  that  the 
institution  of  caste  confines  a  man  and  his  fiimily  for  ever  to  the 
gittde  in  which  he  is  bom,  prevents  his  rising  to  a  higher  class  of 
society,  whatever  may  be  his  character  and  merits,*'  will  not  stand 
the  test  of  inquiry.  The  history  of  the  Mardthi  and  Sikh  nations 
tells  the  story  of  the  upheaving  of  the  lower  castes ;  and  what  i» 
there  in  the  present  social  state  of  British  India  to  prevent  a  duly 
qualified  man  rising  to  the  highest  walks  of  life  without  reference 
to  his  origin  or  caste  1  Successful  adventurers  are  known  to 
improve  their  castes  as  they  get  richer.  Fictitious  castes  area 
device  as  common  as  fictitious  pedigrees.  The  ten  millions  of 
Brahmins  have  no  doubt  been  recruited  from  several  inferior 
castes  and  from  the  issue  of  mixed  marriages,  for  their  ranks ' 
contain  specimens  of  the  most  opposite  physical  types.  If  any 
one  supposes  that  Brahmins,  as  a  general  rule,  are  engaged  in- 
priestly  duties,  or  that  any  proportion  of  them  lay  claim  to  any 
arrogant  superiority  over  their  fellows,  he  is  greatly  mistaken.  A 
gentleman  is  always  a  gentleman,  and  the  long  hereditary  culture 
of  the  Brahmins  has  told  upon  their  appearance  and  manners. 
Their  ranks  supply  many  of  the  ablest  public  servants  of  the 
State,  though  by  no  means  a  majority  of  the  official  ranks,  and 
they  are  themselves  subdivided  into  so  many  numerous  tribes 
that  a  kingdom  composed  solely  of  the  ten  million  Brahmiiis 
would  still  be  indelibly  streaked  by  caste,  for  there  are  as  many 
subdivisions  of  Brahmins  as  there  are  great  castes  of  Hindus,  and 
as  completely  separated  in  the  matters  of  matrimony,  common- 
s^Iity,  and  sodal  intercourse^     The  Gour  Brahmins  would  shudder 
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at  the  poBsibifity  of  any  commniiion,  boyoad  that  of  general 
acqaaintanbe,  with  the  Kaahmdi  Brahmins^  who  represent  the 
ablest  clasa  in  Upper  India,  bat  are  eaters  of  flesh  (excepting  beef) 
and  drinkers  of  spirits,  which  are  abomination  to  the  Gour 
Brahmins.  The  Siraswat  Brahmins^  who  abonnd  in  the  Panjfib^ 
eat  and  driak  with  the  Khntrie  cattte,  and  are  employed  in  servile 
daties.  Nor  have  the  Brahmins  even  the  monopoly  of  priestly 
duties  or  of  sanctity ;  at  many  shrines  other  castes  officiate.  With 
the  great  Sikh  nation  the  Khutrie  caste  has  quite  snperseded 
the  Brahmin.  In  the  Anglo-Indian  army  there  is  an  abundance 
of  Brahmin  soldiers  iinder  the  orders  of  low  caste  men  and  of 
Mahomedans.  Brahmins  are  always  sought  after  by  Hindus  aa 
cooks,  A  osefal  but  not*  honourable  or  sacred  position. 

The  Kshatriya  caste,  if  existing  at  all,  is  represented  by  tho 
Rajputs  and  Khutries.  In  considering  the  Bajptits,  the  new 
anomaly  presents  itself,  that  thousands  of  these  have  become 
Mahomedans,  but  still  claim  to  be  Bajpdts,  keep  up  their  own 
£unily  customs  and  law  of  inheritance,  attend  the  weddings  of 
their  own  Hindu  tribal  brethren,  have  their  particular  bard  and 
family  priest.  No  intermarriage  and  actual  commensality  is  pos-^ 
sible ;  but  still  it  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  elasticity  of  the 
caste  system,  when  the  breakers  of  caste  have  power  and  numbers 
on  their  side.  The  Raja  of  one  of  the  mountain  Eajptit  States  in 
the  Himdiya  is  a  Mahomedan  Bajpdt,  ruling  over  his  Hindur 
brethren.  Bajptits  take  every  kind  of  service  requiring  fidelity  or 
strength  ;  but  the  arm  has  to  wield  the  pen  as  well  as  the  sword, 
and  at  a  period  probably  subsequent  to  the  Laws  of  Manu  the  art 
of  writing  was  imported  from  the  West  into  India,  and  a  powerful 
group  of  castes,  uncontemplated  in  the  original  division  of  man- 
kind, came  into  existence,  viz.,  the  "men  of  the  pen,"  or  the 
writer  castes,  who  are  not  likely  to  be  overlooked  or  crushed  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  They  are  known  by  different  names  in 
many  parts  of  India,  sach  as  the  Khutrie,  the  Kajrut,  the  Purbhu, 
bnt  it  must  hot  be  supposed  that  these  classes  monopolise  the  right 
of  using  the  pen.  It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  in  detail  the 
other  hundfeds  of  castes,  but  imperfect  as  conlessedly  our  know* 
ledge  is  as  to  the  ramification  of  castes,  we  can  see  clearly  that 
religion  is  the  smallest  &ctor  in  the  system.    For  the  sake  of 
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e}diau«iing  the  sttbjeet,  it  may  be  ateted  ^hat  caste  bus  anien  from 
the  operation  of  three  cauaes  1  (1)  rdigious  or  qUaai-i^UgiOtta,  (2) 
professional,  (3)  ethmeal.  We  oaa  haikiljr suppose  that.aay  pevsoa 
would  argue  HbsA  the  origin  of  anj  of  the  icastea,  bearing  obyioua 
t^de  imd  professional  naittes^  was  jreUgiottSy  all  suah  ar.a  dl«arly 
hettoditary  guilda.  Still  less  oould  it  be  urged,  that  the  caste  of 
daticiag  girle,  jugglers,  musieians,  beggars,  thieves^  aiid  other  baser 
ooQUpatiojas,  had  the  sanction  of  religien ;  and  yH  the  great  vaaaa 
of  the  population  is  divided  into  suoh  kinds  of  caste,  and  so 
entirely  do  the  people  mix.  up  the  questions  of  caste  and  profes* 
sion,  that  a  watchman,  is  generally  spoken  of  by  the  caste  to  which 
he  belongs,'  as  the  men  of  that  cajste  are  all  watchtoieDy  and  th6 
great  backbone  of  the  populatiosl  of,  the  !?ai](jab  is  described, 
indiscriminately  as  ^^Jat,"  which  is  their  cast^  or  Zemindar, 
which  is  their  calling. 

Those,  who  have  not  studied  the  mode,  in  which  the  motley 
population  of  India  has  been  built  up,  hatdly  appv^eciate  at  its  fufl 
value  the  efiect  of  the  ethnical  -  tissuteSi  in  the  lower  strata^  The 
Ohamdrs  of  the  North- wfest  Provinces  amount  to  three  .millions 
and  a  half,  scattered  in  every  part  of  th^  Province,  employed  iu 
hereditary  servile  duties,  or  in  ttaded  of  an  o.fifensive  Qharacter, 
allowing  themselves  the  liberty  of  eating  carrion. or  the  flesh  of 
unclean  animals,  worshipping  other  gods  than  those  of  the  EUndua^ 
who  avoid  even  their  touch.  In  every  village,  moiseoTer,  there  is 
a  Helot  class,  engaged  in  servile  duties  as  watchmen,  sweepeos, 
scavengers,  removers  of  the  dead,  contact  with  whom  i&  shti&ned, 
as  that  of  the  Cagots  in  the  South  of  FraoiCe^  where  the  same 
feeling  has  survived  the  European  culture  of  many  centuries.  It 
is  clear  that  tho  ShanHbrs  of  South  India  are  ethnically  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  population.  There  is  no  question  that  all 
such  races  or  tribes  are  of  mon-Aryan  origin,  which  have  not 
accepted  the  thin  veneer  of  Hindu  culture,  and  are  therefore  hated 
and  shunned  as  out  of  the  paJe  of  Hindu  society^  olnd  at  the  same 
time  not  strong  enough,  like  the  Mahomedans  and  Christians,  to 
establish  a  rival  aoad  independent  sodal  organisation  of  their  own. 
It  is  an  absurdity  to  quote  the  famous  Yedi)c  '^  Soot  avid  Mouth. " 
stanza,  or  the  Laws  of  Mauu,  with  vegai4  to  such  olaiuiesr  aa  thote 
Laws  bear  no  relation  to  any,  who  are  not  Aryan  in  origiii;  or  who 
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have  not  introdfkced  tliemselves  into  the  Aryan  system.  The 
Shan^rsf  worship  devita,  have  peculiar  customs,  and  it  is  no  matter 
of  surprise^  that  the  real  'Hindu  of  Aryan  ongm,  and  those  of  the 
non-Aryan,  who  have  advanced  to  a  oertaih  extent  up  the  ladder 
of  Aryan  culture,  look  upon  them  with  abhorrence,  and  that  the 
antipathetic  feding  of  a  superior  race  operates  here  as  strongly  as 
it  does  on  the  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  America  against  the 
Negro.  Men  must  be  more  than  men,  if  in  one  generation  such 
antipathies  could  be  softened  down.  The  lower  the  caste,  to  which 
the  semi-Hindu  has  climbed,  the  greater  the  jealousy  felt  towards 
those  outside  the  line.  Among  the  very  low  classes  in  India  this 
feeling  must  show  itself  by  such  outward  signs  as  shuuning  con- 
tact, intermarriage  and  commensality,  as  their  life  is  spent  in  the 
streets  and  marketplace,  without  the  sanctity  and  privacy  of  a 
home,  by  which  the  ridier  classes  keep  out  the  unclean  and  the 
common  herd. 

Under  a  native  Hjndu  rule  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the 
yoke  of  caste  pressed  very  heavily  on  the  lower  classes,  but  the 
sting  is  very  much  taken  out  under  Mahomedan  and  Christian 
rule.  Moreover,  I  call  attention  to  the  following  remarkable 
facts,  as  indicating  that  a  caste  feeling  is,  as  it  were,  part  of  the 
common  law  of  the  Indian  people.  All  the  Hindu  sectarians,  who 
have  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Brahmanieal  system  in  a  long 
succession  for  several  hundred  centuries,  have,  like  the  Protestant 
Missionaries,  selected  the  Brahmins  as  the  object  of  their  hatred, 
and  attempted  the  destruction  of  caste  under  the  allied  vaunt  of 
the  equality  of  mankind.  Slowly  and  surely  caste  has  forced  itself 
back  again.  Buddhism,  which  was  based  upon  the  abolition  of 
caste,  was  fairly  driven  out  of  India.  The  more  plastic  Jain 
accepted  caste  and  a  transitional  position.  In  Ceylon  the  Budd- 
hists even  exhibit  traces  of  caste.  The  Sikhs  of  the  Fanjib,  after 
a  long  tilt  against  caste,  have  relaxed  thmr  rules  and  relapsed  into 
caste.  A  band  of  celibate  ascetics,  or  vagrant  beggars,  may 
shake  oft  caste,  but  no  body  of  religionists  has  ever  settled  down 
in  India  to  decent  fiuaily  life  without  throwing  round  a  fence  of 
caste  more  or  less  rigid.  The  non-Axyan  races  of  the  hills,  as 
they  settle  down  to  be  agriculturists  and  adopt  a  semi-Hindubm, 
of  their  own  free  will  assert  their  claim  to  a  caste ;  and,  wonder  of 
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wonders !   the  Mahomedaii,  wlio  ia  Turtrey,  Arabia,  Egypt  aiKl 
Afghanistan,  marries  any  one,  on  whom  hm  fane/  falls»  and  eats 
and  drinks  with  the  Enrop^n,  in  Iadi4  is  particular  as  to  com- 
menaality,  and,  if  he  ia  a  member  of  a'  respectable  tribe,  is  very 
restricted  in  the  choice  of  a  wife.     The  census  report  shows  that 
caste  is  almost  as  prevalent  among  them  as  among  Hindiis^  for  i^e 
descendants  of  the  conquering  races  who  immigrated  &om  Wedtem 
Asia,   the  Arab,   the  Persian,  the   Mogul,  the  Turk,  ajaid  the 
Patan,  generally  marry  each  among  his  own  kith  and  kin.     The 
.  Mahomedan  Ilajpdt  and  other  of  the  good  Hindu  castes,  who 
became  Mahomedans  in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  keep  close  to  their 
tribal  rules,  which  differ  from  caste  only  in  name.     The  lower 
Mahomedans,  converts  from  the  non-Aryan  races,  are  in  practice 
;  less  rigid  ;  but  even  among  them  increase  of  wealth  is  sometime 
accompanied  by  a  fictitious  improvement  of  caste  designation. 
The  successful  corn-factor  has  been  known  in  a  time  of  dearth  to 
have  sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the  Shaikh,  or  New  Mahomedans, 
to  that  of  Sajud,  or  descendant  of  the-  Prophet,  and  the  self- 
asserting  pride  of  a  Sayud  ia  only  equalled  by  that  of  a  Brahmin. 
1  proceed  now  to  show  how.  the  strong  and  impartial  Goveru- 
ment  of  British  India  has  acted  with  a  view  of  disarming  and 
.  controlling  the  bad  and  exaggerated  features  of  caste.     In  the 
State  schools  and  hospitals  the  difference  of  casta  is  totally  ignored. 
All,  who  enter  there,  ai^e  known  as  **  scholars !'  and  "  patients*"     In 
the  railway  trains  the  .community  is  reduced  to  the  cojaaiaan 
denomination  of  <*  passengeca.'.'     We  have  hi^ard  of  Anglo^Sa^t^on 
colonies,  where  black  and  white  will  not  mix  on  auch  occasioaB. 
In  the  Courts*  of  Justice,  civil-,  and  criminal,  iall  subjects  of  the  ~ 
Queen  are  absolutely  equal:  in  theory  and  practice.  *  A  Brahmin 
murderer  would  be  i handed  at;  Benares  without  >be]]lefit  of  clergy, 
-and  the  rights  of  thelowest  Cham&r  would  be.  vimdicated.     In  the 
<  State  prisons  all  ai«x  associated  izogether ;  but  a  pbiacmer  of  good 
caste  is  sel^ctied  *  as -^cook,  as.  it  would,  be  obtiou^ly  unjuat  to 
onhaiice  the  penal ty^xdd. by  lawifoD  a  paftienfer>Q&nee'by  addibg 
a  feature^  which  would  aiSectsocdwpcej  udidatly,.  but 'not  aU«     It  is 
tnst»bed  thiat  the  vpiellBof/ajvillage  are.-ajail^lfi  to  aU|.  and-  an 
attempt  to.0xelndeiiaiiv&.i)hmtiaai  coEayertis 'Wa«-^$ti&bt^y.  put  a 
atop  to.     Aisy.  attempt! 'to  ^aoclade  imon  of  lower  caate  from,  the 
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use  of  the  streets,  or  to  ptevent  males  aud  females  from  wenring 
.  such  dress  as  tbej  chose,  woald  not  be  tolerated  for  aa  instant. 
The  service  of  the  State,  civil  and  military,  is  open  to  all,  imd  men 
.  of  the  highest  caste  are  constantly  subordinated  to  men  of  lower, 
according  to  their  position  in  the  service.  On  the  other  hand,  any 
pottitive  injury  cansed  \3j  one  person  to  another,  entailing  injury  to 
caste,  is  the  ground  pf  an  action  for  Tort :  thus  a  valuable  pro- 
perty is  recognised  as  existiog.  Moreover,  the  native  Laws  of 
Marriage  and  Inheritance  are  accepted  by  the  Civil  Courts,  and 
consequently  the  issue  of  a  marriage,  contracted  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  caste,  is  declared  illegitimate. 

How  has  society  dealt  with  caste  ^  I  can  only  give  an  opinion 
based  upon  experience  acquired  in  a  solitary  life  among  the  people 
4>f  Upper  India  for  weeks  and  months  together  without  any 
European  companion.  I  never  found  caste  an  obstacle  to  social 
.  intercourse,  nor  did  the  subject  ever  press  itself  forward,  and  yet 
.  the  population  of  the  villages  and  towns  visited  each  day  differed 
considerably.  Few  villages  w;ere  absolutely  without  Mahomedans, 
none  without  men  of  the  lowest  caste,  and  in  the  thronging  of  an 
Jndian  crowd. there  must  be  indiscriminate  contact.  In  my  estab- 
lishment there  were  Brahmins,  with  whom  I  transacted  ordinary 
business,  Bajputs,  who  carried  my  messages,  Khutries  and  Kayu^, 
who  engrossed  my  orders.  Mahomedans  and  Hindus  sat  upon  the 
floor  working  side  by  side  j  and,  if  the  half-paste  Christian  sat  at  a 
.  table  to  write  English  letters,  it  was  only  because  the  method  of 
English  correspondence  requires  this  distinction.  My  own  teat 
was  daily  througed  by  men  of  all  caste  and  position  in  life,  and 
my  visits  to  the  male  apartments  of  the  notNablea  was  considered 
aj)  honour^  and  yet  of  all  outcastes  the  European  is  the  worsts  as 
he  eats  ostentatiously  both  beef  and  pork.  .Thus  professors  of 
xlifferent  religions  mil^gle  in  social  life  without  any  unpleasant 
iriction  :  each  mAU  respects  his  neighbour ;  he  has  no  wish,  indeed, 
to  intermarry  with  the  family  of  his  neighbour,  or  sha^e  the  ci)p 
and  platter, of  his  neigh];K>u|',  but  he  does,  not  ^omiider  him^lf  in 
^  the  lea^  superior  oy^  inferior.  ... 

In  one.  seose,  .an4  one,  se^e  poly,;  caste  m^y  be  said  to  be 
religions.  AH,  that  j^empiins  to.tt^  non-J^^hom^dan.  population  of 
the  religious  |4e^  f^nd,  ia^ipo^  ^aB,ce%|usiefi.9g9 shrunk  ^iito  t^e 
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aotion  of  caste,  just  as  In  Europe  m  the  Middle  Ages  all  that  to^ 
many  men  remained  of  religion  was :  a  keen  sense  of  personal 
hononrt.  Now  both  caste  and  honour  restrain  a  man's  actions 
ftom  what  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  brotherhood,  is  dis-^ 
lionourable,  and  <^t>en  from  crime,  in  a  way,  id  which  nothing  else- 
will  restrain  them,  and  in  that  sense  caste  and  h<monr  may  be  said 
to  be  reli^ons  sanctions,  but  in  no  oth^r ;  and  no  wise  legislator 
'  would  venture  to  do  ought  to  wea]^en  such  sanctions,  the  existence^ 
of  which  mark  a  certain  progress  in  civilisation. 

"With  all  my  recollections  of  valued  friends  left  behind  me  hi 
India,  whose  features  live  in  my  memory,  and  who6e  portraits  in 
some  cases  decorate  my  walls,  it  is  amazing  to  me  to  hear  on  my 
return  to  England,  that  this  ^ood,  easy-going  people,  amiable  and« 
ignorant,  tolerant  and  docile,  accommodating 'and  affectionate, -is,, 
in  the  opinion  of  wise  and  good  men,  enslav^  by  a  custom,  which 
annihilates  ^llow-feeling,  and  eats  out  hunian  sympathy,  and  makes 
one  portion  of  the  community  slaves  to  the  other.  I  could  mul- 
tiply quotations  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  not  my  object  to  aggravate 
this  difiSculty,  but  rather  to  compose  it.  I  cannot  see  that  caste^ 
is  an  evil  of  the  kind  and  degree  which  it  is  imagined  to  be.  In 
an  exaggerated  and  self-asserting  form  it  would  certainly  be  sai^ 
evil  under  a  Hindu  system  of '  Government  of  the  stiff  and 
intolerant  form  of  modern  religious  creeds  ;  but  tolerance  has  ever 
'  been  of  the  essence  of  the  Hindu  system,  aud  in  British  India  the 
claws  of  caste  have  been  cut  by  a  strong  and  impartial  Govern- 
ment, and  the  social  pressure  of  a  population,  made  up  of  varions- 
elements  which  would  not  submit  to  oppression.  I  submit  tbit 
in  Europe  classes  lie  in  strata  honzontaUy,  and  that  in  India  the 
separation  is  by  verHedl  fissures.  I  ha^e  known  men  of  good  caste^ 
and  social  position  as  gentlemen,  who  were  not  ashamed  to  have  in 
their  families  near  relations  in  the  grade  of  menial  or  cook.  Now^ 
such  a  state  of  affairs  would  be  impossible  in  Europe,  and  marks- 
the  enormous  divergence  ai  social  customs. 

Yiewing  the  matter,  ^erefore,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a. 
statesman,  a  moralist,  an  advocate  for  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
i^acafcion  and  progress,  I  can  s^  nothing  in  the  social  custom  of 
easte  that  requires  any  interference  from  the  legislature.  I 
iwoognise  the  exittoice  in  different  nations  of  an  infinite  variety 
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of  family  customs,  habits  and  tendencies,  and,  where  they  are 
prejudicial  to  the  better  interests  of  the  human  race,  the  work  of 
amelioration  may  be  left  to  time,  education,  intercourse  with  other 
nations,  and  general  intellectual  progress. 

A  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  Paper. 

Mr.  Hodgson  Phatt  apologised  for  speaking  on  a  subject 
of  which  he  was  quite  ignorant,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Chairman  had  particularly  desired  him  to  open  the  discus- 
sion. He  ventured  to  think  that  the  institution  of  caste  in 
India  had  originated  in  and  had  been  maintained  by  certain 
tendencies  which  were  at  work  in  all  human  societies,  the 
difference  between  India  and  other  families  of  man  being 
that  in  the  former  the  tendency  to  form  privileged  and  here- 
ditary Orders,  Guilds,  Classes  and  Professions  had  resulted  in 
more  rigid  and  permanent  forms.  These,  no  doubt,  served  a 
useful  purpose  in  certain  stages  of  civilisation  and  social 
organisation,  but  became  an  evil  when  they  arrested  social 
political  and  religious  progress.  He  did  not  believe  that 
caste  organisation  or  its  evils  could  be  attacked  from  outside* 
It  must  yield  to  the  growth  of  principles  which  declared  war 
against  privilege  and  monopoly.  In  every  community,  our 
own  not  excepted,  there  was  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of 
those  who  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  privilege  and  monopoly, 
or  who  hoped  to  enjoy  them,  to  uphold  systems  and  institu- 
tions which  favoured  them.  Was  not  this  feeling  one  cause 
of  the  strength  and  permanence  of  caste  ?  Was  not  this  an 
explanation  why  the  word  itself  was  so  readily  adopted  in 
our  own  country,  because  it  expressed  ideas  which  were 
common  to  all  nations  ?  If  this  were  so,  one  must  trust  to 
the  growth  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  animated  by 
great  moral  aims  and  principles,  for  the  decay  of  the  influ- 
ence of  caste  in  India.  Mr.  Pratt  then  mentioned  a  striking 
incident  in  the  college  life  of  the  late  Dr.  Chuckerbutty,  as 
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sliowing  how,  through  the  influence  of  the  English  classics,  a 
Hindu  Brahmin  became  inspired  with  a  noble  hatred  of 
priestcraft,  tyranny  and  privilege,  and  with  a  determination 
to  renounce  all  claims  to  respect  and  influence  founded,  not 
upon  merit,  but  on  the  accident  of  birth. 

Pandit  Shyamaji  Krishnavarma  said: — My  ideas  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  learned  lecturer.  I  consider  that 
the  system  of  caste  has  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  very  well  known  here  how  many  difl&culties 
surround  an  Indian  youth  in  his  endeavours  to  educate  him- 
self and  to  become  intellectually  equal  to  Europeans.  As 
soon  as  he  thinks  of  visiting  England  or  some  other  European, 
country  he  is  threatened  with  excommunication  and  persecu- 
tion, and  on  his  return  to  India  even  his  relatives  do  not 
condescend  to  treat  him  kindly.  As  a  rule,  every  social 
connection  is  broken  for  him,  and,  in  short,  he  has  to  lead  a 
miserable  life  amongst  his  countrymen,  as  he  violates  the 
rules  of  caste  by  going  abroad.  The  system  of  caste  is  a 
great  misfortune.  Is  there  mention  of  caste  in  the  Vedas  ? 
The  learned  lecturer  has  said  that  there  is  a  Vedic  hymn,, 
which,  though  comparatively  modern,  is  regarded  as  an- 
authority  by  the  advocates  of  caste,  and  which  declares  that 
the  Brahmana  was  the  mouth  of  Purusha,  the  Kshatriya  the 
arms,  the  Vaishya  the  thighs,  and  the  Shudra  was  produced 
from  the  feet.  I  hold  that  this  hymn  is  not  modern,  but  that 
its  meaning  is  difierent,  for  immediately  after  it  there  occurs 
another  hymn  in  the  31st  chapter  of  the  Yajurveda  which 
clearly  shows  that  God  cannot  possess  a  corporeal  form.  The 
explanation  is  that  the  hymn  is  in  the  form  of  a  metaphoi\- 
When  we  say,  for  instance,  that  John  is  a  lion,  do  we  mean 
that  he  has  four  feet  and  a  long  hairy  tail  ?  We  call  him  a 
lion  for  his  courage  and  great  muscular  power;  and  in  the 
same  way,  when  we  hear  of  the  mouth  of  God,  we  should^ 
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understand  that  it  cannot  be  a  human  mouth,  but  something 
different  from  it.  The  mouth  is  the  best  part  in  the  whole 
body;  and,  as  the  Brahmana  is  said  to  be  the  mouth  of  Grod, 
it  follows  that  the  Brahmana,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word, 
possesses  the  best  qualities  of  God,  and  that  it  is  owing  to 
them  that  he  can  claim  to  be  a  Brahmana.  In  the  same  way 
the  remaining  part  should  be  interpreted.  It  will  not  be  out 
of  place  to  mention  here  that  caste  was  not  recognised  by  our 
ancestors  in  ancient  times.  We  read  in  the  Aitareya 
Brahmana  that  Kavasha  Aitusha,  who  was  a  Shudra  and  son 
of  a  low  woman,  was  greatly  respected  for  his  literary 
acquirements,  and  admitted  into  the  class  of  the  Rishis.  The  - 
most  remarkable  feature  of  his  life  is  that  he,  Shudra  as  he 
was,  became  the  Eishi  of  some  of  the  hymns  of  the  Eigveda. 
It  is  well  known  that  Jabala  was  the  son  of  a  Vaishya,  and 
Matanga  was  born  of  Chandal  parents.  Even  in  the  Apas- 
tamba  Sutra  and  the  Manumriti  we  find  that  a  Shudra  can 
become  a  Brahmana,  and  a  Brahmana  can  become  a  Shudra, 
according  to  their  good  or  bad  deeds.  I  should  say  that  caste 
has  a  good  side ;  but  we  must  consider  both  sides,  and  on  the 
whole  its  advantages  are  few,  its  faults  many.  There  is  a 
saying  current  in  India  that  even  the  European  nations  can 
be  divided  into  four  classes  :  the  literary  Germans  are  the 
Brahmanas ;  the  warlike  Frenchmen  may  be  called  the 
Kshatriyas ;  you  Englishitien  are  known  as  a  trading  nation^ 
and  therefore  belong  to  the  Vaishaya  class;  while  the  less 
civilised  Eussians  may  well  be  likened  to  the  Shudras.  The 
spirit  of  caste  exists  everywhere,  but  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  the  superstitious  caste  of  India  and  the  civi- 
lised one  of  Europe:  the  former  tends  to  the  ruin  of  a 
country,  the  latter  to  its  prosperity.  Again,  I  say  that  the 
system  of  caste  is  a  great  obstacle  to  our  intellectual  progress, 
and  lies  at  the  bottom  of  everything  pernicious.    Before  I 
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conclude  I  thank  this  Association  most  sincerely  for  taking 
such  a  lively  interest  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  social 
reform  of  India,  and  for  disseminating  useful  knowledge 
amongst  my  countrymen. 

Sir  George  Campbell,  M.P.,  K.C.S.I,  referred  to  Mr. 
Gust's  studies  and  labours  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
India,  and  complimented  him  on  his  lecture.  Venturing, 
however,  on  a  little  criticism,  he  observed  that  Mr.  Gust  was 
an  instance  of  a  man  who  went  forth  to  curse  and  ended  by 
blessing.  He  had  almost  set  forth  caste  as  an  advantage 
rather  than  as  an  evil.  Perhaps  in  his  (Sir  G.  Gampbell's) 
view  the  lecturer  went  too  far.  At  the  same  time  he  agreed 
with  Mr.  Gust  that  caste  is  not  so  great  an  evil  as  some 
would  suppose,  as  was  seen  by  the  fact  that  the  greatest  good 
feeling  exists  among  persons  of  different  castes.  Many 
brotherly  acts  are  constantly  being  done' by  such.  Still  caste 
has  its  evil.  In  some  cases  it  is  so  rigid  that  it  acts  as  a 
practical  prohibition  to  the  natives  of  India  to  travel  and  get 
knowledge.  Eeferring  next  to  the  question  as  an  ethnical 
one.  Sir  George  GampbeU  said  that  each  race  in  succession 
when  dominant  had  reduced  the  other  races  to  a  lower  condi- 
tion. He  considered  caste  to  be  an  Aryan  institution:  it 
could  be  shown  to  exist  in  a  more  or  less  complete  form  in 
the  countries  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Aryans.  Eeli- 
gion  had  tried  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  caste ;  but  the 
Christian  religion,  he  regretted  to  observe,  had  not  succeeded 
in  doing  so  even  so  well  as  Mahomedanism.  He  hoped 
that  by  the  increase  of  good  feeling  and  the  progress  of  civili- 
sation caste  would  lose  its  power.  In  an  incidental  way, 
railways  are  great  helps  towards  the  breaking  down  of  caste, 
for  when  a  man  travels  and  finds  first,  second,  and  third  class 
carriages,  if  he  wants  to  go  cheaply  he  puts  his  caste  in  his 
pocket.  The  speaker  expected  that  gradually  caste  would  be 
weakened  in  India,  and  among  ourselves. 
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Mr.  Sybd  Au  said  that  there  were  many  erroneous 
opinions  about  caste.  For  instance,  the  fact  of  people  not 
eating  together  was  looked  upon  as  a  barrier  to  intercourse ; 
but  it  was  not  so  to  the  extent  that  Europeans  imagine.  He 
certainly  thought  the  caste  system  was  founded  on  the  very 
principles  of  human  nature^  and  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
privilege  and  claim  to  deference  which  is  found  to  be  existing 
in  all  societies.  He  deprecated  quite  as  much  as  any  such  an 
adherence  to  caste  as  would  retard  progress,  but  looked  to  the 
spread  of  education  and  other  social  changes  to  remove 
gradually  those  of  its  features  which  are  objectionable,  as  any 
effort  that  might  be  made  to  arbitrarily  break  down  the 
system  would  be  productive  of  more  harm  than  good. 

Eajah  Kam  Pal  Singh  said  he  did  not  agree  that  caste 
helped  to  keep  society  together.  Its  object  was  simply  to 
make  a  difference  between  people.  He  considered  that  caste 
exists  just  as  much  in  England,  only  that  it  is  called  class. 
In  fact,  he  thought  that  India  was  more  free  from  caste  than 
England. 

Mr.  George  Smith,  after  mentioning  the  pleasure  he  had 
had  in  being  associated  with  Mr.  Cust  in  literary  work  in 
India,  and  expressing  his  admiration  of  the  ability  and  skiU 
shown  in  the  lecture,  said  that  he  felt  the  view  given  had 
been  on  the  whole  a  one-sided  one.  Mr.  Cust  had  dealt  with 
the  subject  of  caste  only  from  the  inside.  He  would  have 
liked  the  lecture  to  be  doubled,  and  that  it  should  include 
the  outside  aspect.  He  saw  caste  to  be  from  the  outside  a 
great  evil,  obstructing  that  progress  which  we  are  so  desirous 
to  see  going  on.  Mr.  Cust  had  not  referred  to  the  process  by 
which  Christians  in  India  had  been  induced  to  throw  off 
caste.  The  whole  system  of  caste  had  been  6f  the  most  evil 
nature,  contrary  to  what  Missionaries  consider  the  highest 
interests  of  the  Hindus.    Mr.  Smith  urged  also  that  the  out- 
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side  influence  of  caste  on  legislation  should  be  discussed,  and 
that  of  legislation  on  caste. 

Mr.  Krishna  Nath  Mitra  urged  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
compromise  with  caste.  He  could  not  understand  how  mere 
palliatives  of  the  greatest  of  all  Indian  evils  coUld  be  tole- 
rated. It  ought  to  be  done  a^vay  with  entirely.  He'  con- 
sidered that  Government  should  legislate  for  its  extirpation. 

Mr.  Aziz  Ahmed  agreed  with  w^hiat  Mr.  Gust  had  said  in 
regard  to  Hindus,  but  denied  that,  practically  speaking, 
Mahomedans  practice  caste.  He  had  travelled  much  in 
America,  and  he  thought  that  nowhere  was  Caste  so  strong  as 
in  that  country. 

MiRZA  Peer  Buksch  expressed  his  interest  in  the  paper, 
and  wished  that  all  Englishmen  had  the  same  feelings  as  the 
lecturer.  He  also  referred  to  the  great  importance  of  educa- 
tion for  India,  and  to  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
Indian  students  now  in  England. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton,  while  admitting  the  social 
advantages  which  had  been  derived  from  the  organisation  of 
caste,  especially  during  the  long  period  of  anarchy  through 
which  the  country  had  passed,  nevertheless  held  that  in  its 
present  condition  caste  tended  most  unduly  to  segregate 
different  classes  of  the  community,  and  by  the  inflexibility  of 
its  rules  was  the  great  obstacle  to  their  natural  adaptation  to 
the  hew  order  of  things  which  was  irresistably  growing  up 
around  them. 

Mr.  Lutfor  Rahman  said '  that  Mahomedans  have  no 
caste,  but  he  allowed  that  some,  especially  converts  from 
Hinduism,  had  borrowed  or  retained  certain  social  habits  of  a 
separating  kind. 

Mr.  P.  F.  BliANDARA  spoke  of  the  Parsis  as  having 
nothing  like  caste  in  tbeir  community. 

The  Chairman,  in  'A  closing  speech,  expressed  his  views 
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on  caste.    He  held  that  caste  as  a  system  is  destructive  of 
nationality,  and  commended  the  use  of  the  term  "fissures"  by 
the  lecturer  as  describing  the  condition  of  society  which  is 
the  result  of  the  system,  and  which  prevents  national  action 
in  a  combined  form  or  on  a  large  scale.    He,  however,  called 
attention  to  the   remarkable  fact  that,  while  there  is  no 
Poor  Law  in  India,    the    poor  are  fully  cared  for.      He 
thought  that  might  be  due  to  the  system  of  caste,  and  if  so, 
there  was  a  social  problem  solved  which  in  Europe  we  solve 
in  painful  and  difficult  ways.    These  points  he  should  have 
liked  to  hear  dealt  with  in  the  discussion.    He.  also  men- 
tioned  the   striking  prevalence   of    commercial   honour  in 
India,  by  whigh  contracts  were  carried  out  without  written 
accounts,  and  disputes  settled  without  application  to  the 
Courts.     That,  he  conceived,  was  due  to  the  system  of  caste. 
In  conclusion,  the  Chairman  referred  to  the  statements  made' 
as  to  the  existence  of  caste  iii  England  and , America.     He 
pointed   out  that  in  neither  country  was   there  anything 
resembling  Indian  caste.    The  negrO  was  distinguished  from 
the  white  man  by  nature,  and  the  approacliment  between 
them  was  the  work  of  education.     In  India  the  individuals 
of  separate  castes  were  exactly  alike  by  nature,  and  it  was 
the  distinction  that  is  artificial.     Again  in  England  there 
were   classes,  not  castes.     Classes  might  not  intermix  for 
ordinary  purposes,  because  their  means,   their  tastes,  and 
their  degrees  of  cultivation  were  different.    But  they  were 
constantly  passing  into'  one  another,  whereas  castes  could  not- 
pass  into  one  another.     It  was  the  immobility  of  castes  which  - 
m^de  India  so  weak  as^  a  natiop:.  It  wfts  tfae  Tconstaiiti 
seething  of  English  society,  the  descent  of  the*  -unwoiithy 
among  the  upper  rtoks,  the  rise  of  the-  w^rlfey  from  tixe 
lower,  which  welded  us  together  as  ^  natron,  and  by  con- 
stantly bringing  the  best  men  to  the  top  made  us  the  pros- 
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perous  nation  that  we  are,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
cause. 

Mr.  Oust,  in  reply  to  the  remarks  that  had  been  made  on 
his  paper,  said  that  he  had  intentionally  avoided  alluding  to 
the  questions  that  come  before  Missionaries  in  regard  to  caste 
as  not  suited  for  discussion  in  connection  with  this  Associa- 
tion. He  quite  admitted  that  "  vertical  fissures  "  are  destruc- 
tion of  nationality,  and  that  their  existence  has  partly  caused 
India  to  lose  her  nationality.  Those  Indians  who  aspire  to 
freedom  had  better  first  get  rid  of  caste.  With  regard  to 
what  the  Chairman  had  remarked,  Mr.  Oust  thought  that 
caste  does  in  a  measure  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  Poor  Law, 
A  poor  man  gets  help  from  his  fellow  caste  man.  They 
support  each  other  to  a  degree  unknown  here.  Caste  has. 
thus  some  resemblance  to  Freemasonry.  He  also  agreed  with 
Six  Arthur  Hobhouse  that  as  every  caste  has  a  panchayat^ 
a  great  many  cases  are  kept  out  of  the  Courts  of  Law. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cust  for  his  paper. was  proposei 
and  carried  unanimously,  and  also  to  the  Chairman  for  pre- 
siding, after  which  the  meeting  closed. 


THE  ROMAN-TTEDU  CHAEACTEE  AND 
KABINSAN  KKXJSO. 


As  I  was  the  writer  of  a  short,  but  commendatory,  notice  of 
Mr.  Tolbort'd  EMnaan  Krdso,  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
this  Association  in  April  last,  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  unfavourable  criticisms  of  Mr.  Syed 
All  on  the  same  book. . 

I  will  touch  upon  only  a  few  points,  but  they  will  carry  with 
them  the  whole  question, raised. 

It  is  no  criticism  to  say  that  R&himan  KiHao  i»  '4u  a  sort  of 
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patois  supposed  to  be  spoken  in  Afghanistan."  If  Mr.  Sjed  AU 
wishes  to  shake  the  credit  of  the  book  in  this  respect  he  must 
point  out  words  and  idioms  whidi  he  or  others  can  testify  are  not 
in  use  in  Afghanistan.  It  is  plainly  stated  in  the  preface  that 
the  book  is  not  translated  into  the  Persian  of  Shiraz^  or  of  classical 
literature^  but  into  such  Persian  as  an  ordinary  Persian-speaking 
Afghan  would  use  in  daily  life.  This  being  so,  a  native  Afghan 
who  "  afiected  the  character  of  a  man  of  the  world  rather  than  that 
of  a  Moulvi**  would  be  the  very  best  man  to  be  chosen  as  a  guide, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  Mr.  Syed  Ali.  This  unclassical  Afghan 
is  not  accepted,  as  Mr.  Syed  Ali  asserts,  as  an  infallible  authority 
on  the  pronunciation  of  Arabic,  or  on  mattera  of  Persian  idiom  ; 
but  he  18  considered,  and  justly  considered,  authoritative  on  the 
question  as  to  the  kind  of  Persian  spoken  by  unclassical  Afghans 
like  himself. 

Persian^  like  English  and  all  other  laoguag-es,  receives  endless 
variations,  so  far  Mr.  Syed  Ali  is  right ;  but  he  is  distinctly 
wrong  in  saying  that  ''no  sensible  Englishman  would  ever  think 
of  rendering  the  works  of  Victor  Hugo  into  the  Devonshire 
dialect  or  the  China-bazar  English."  If  any  useful  purpose  could 
be  served  by  doing  so,  the  whole  classical  literature  of  England 
would  be  sedulously  and  seriously  turned  into  the  Devonshire  or 
any  other  dialect.  As  a  matter  of  feu^t  there  are  grammars  and 
dictionaries  of  the  China-bazar  English,  and  numerous  translations 
into  that  curious  hybrid,  including  the  sacred  Scriptures  of  the 
Christians.  The  Bible  has  also  been  translated  into  the  ISTegro 
English  of  Liberia.  The  praiCtical  character  of  the  western  mind 
deals  with  facts  as  they  are,  not  as  they  theoretically  ought  to  be ; 
therefore,  those  who  have  practical  relations  with  Persian-speaking 
Afghans,  want  to  become  acquainted  with  the  kind  of  Persian 
such  people  use^  and  not  with  the  lainguage  of  Sa'adi. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Syed  Ali's  observations  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  Arabic  and  Boman  characters^  I  need  only  remark 
that  he  does  not  touch  the  resal  question  at  issue.  Mr.  Syed  Ali 
spends  his  efforts  in  balancing  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two 
alphabets  for  the  representation  of  the  i^unds  of  a  language  equally 
foreign  to  both  of  them.  His  or  any  other  arguments  may  be 
more  or  less  pertinent  to  this  matter ;  but  the  real  question  which 
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concerns  India  U  the  social  and  practical  advantages  and  disadvau-  i 

tages  involved  in  the  use  of  one  character  in  preference  to  the 
other.     A  character  might  be  admirably  adapted  to  express  the  I 

peculiarities  of  a  language  and  yet  it  may  sit  like  a  bligl^t  upon  the 
progress  of  a  whole  nation,  as  the  Chinese  character  actually  does.  ' 

As  regards  the  "figures  of  Tajneei*  and  such  like  rhetorical 
devices  in  Hindustani  and  Persian,  one  need  only  a^k  how  those 
languages  got  on  without  these  things  he/ore  the  alpliabet  of  the 
Arabs  was  applied  to  them  1  The  fact  that  one  foreign  alphabet 
has  already  been  successfully  adopted  by  these  languages  and  has  . 

had  poetic  associations  gather  around  it,  leads  one  rather  hopefully 
io  expect  that  another  and  simpler  foreiga  character  may  meet  i 

with  at  least  the  same  success. 

Again,  the  increased  responsibility  of  editing  books  in  Roman  I 

character   ought  surely  to  be   reckoned   among  its  advantages. 
Anything  that  forces  writers  to   be  precise   and  accurate  must  I 

promote  true  scholarship ;  Indeed,  the  fact"  that  every  vowel  has 
to  be  plainly  included  in  the  body  of  the  word,  is  just  the  o^e  I 

point  in  which  the  Roman  character  is  superior,  ^o  the  Arabic  ^ 

character /or  critical  purposes.  The  omission  of  the  vowel-points 
in  Perso- Arabic  writing  does  not  always  drive  ite  student  **  to 
consult  the  proper  authorities,**  as  Mr.  Syed  AH  supposes  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  student  too  often  supplies  any  short  vowel  which  his 
ear  acquires  from  other  speakers,  or  any  which  he  happens  to  think 
harmonious.  Were  this  not  tho  fact,  how  coines  it  that  so  many 
Tcasrahs  have  passed  into  fathahs,  an  J  so  many  obtrusive  fatliaha 
have  found  their  way  into  words  of  the  measure./aV.  The  "Roman 
character  would  materially  diminish  these  irregularities,  and  is,  in 
fact,  now  being  used  by  the  learned  Dr.  Sachau  in  his  translation 
of  Alblruni,  for  that  very  purpose. 

I  am  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  the  ingenious 
conception  of  His  Excellency  the  Persian  Ambassador,  and  await 
with  much  interest  the  completion  of  his  experiments.  It  is,  how- 
ever, premature  to  proiioiince  so  decidedly  upon  its  inerits  as  Mr. 
Syed  AH  ventures  on  doing:  '  ft  is  "not  difficult  to  point  out 
features  which  render  it,  in  its  present  state,  jfar  from  ^'perfect  for 
printing  purposes.**  Let  us  not  reckon  otir  ehidkens'before  they 
are  hatched.   ■  When  fiis  Excellency  has  perfected  th^  admirabW 
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work  upon  which  he  is  engaged,  it  will  he.  time  to  examine  and 
decide  upon  its  value. 

I  must  further  point  out  that  Mr.  Syed  Ali  is  wrong  in  sajdng 
that  no  great  Orientalists  hare  ever  availed  themselves  of  the 
Boman  character.  The  learned  Professor  Aufrecht,  second  to 
none  as  a  Sanskritist,- edited  the  whole  Rig-Yeda  in  the  Roman 
character;  the  MahSiVanso  was  likewise  edited  by  Mr.  G.  Turnonrii 
the  Roman  character ;  the  celebrated  Sanskrit  Texts  of  Dr.  Muir  are 
in  great  part  in  the  Roman  character.  The  learned  Doctor  became  a 
<jonvert  to  Romanizing  during  the  progress  of  his  book.  Professor 
Clhilders  and  Dr.  Redhbuse  have  not  disdained  to  use  the  Roman 
^aracter  in  their  learned  works.  These  surely  are*  Oriental 
scholars  of  "  repute  '*  and  '^  authority,'*  and  in  the  instances  to 
which  T  refer  they  do  not  occasionally  employ  Roman  types  td 
express  Eastern  Sounds,  for  every  Orientalist  has  done  that,  but 
that  have  employed  the  Roman  character  for  the  very  corpus  of 
their  volumes.  Professor  Max-Miiller,  to  whom  Mr.  Syed  Ali 
so  confidently  appeals,  was  twenty  years  ago  actually  engaged  with 
Baron  Bunsen  and  the  most  profound  Orientalists  then  living  in 
devising  an  adaptation  of  the  Roman  character  for  the  expression  of 
all  the  languages  of  the  world.  In  the  seventh  volume  of  Baron 
Bun  sen's  work  on  •**  Christianity  and  Mankind'*  will  be  found  the 
result  arrived  at,  together  wit^  Turanian  and  Aryan  selections 
including  hymns  from  the  RigrYeda  by  Max  Miiller  himself,  for 
the  very  purpose  of  proving  th^e  applicability  of  Roman  letters  to 
such  languages.  "Mend  the  instance,"  as  Touchstone  observes. 
The  practice  of  scholars,  however,  has  no  application  in  the  present 
case.  It  has  been  repeatedly  said  that  no  one  proposes  to  interfere 
with  the  sacred  or  elassidal  literature  of  any  creed  or  people. 
Let  bygones  be  bygones ;  atd  let  scholars  (who  fetddy  bygones) 
preserve  the  ancient  bharacter  as  much  dnd^  as  long  as  they  pl^asei 
What  the  advocates  of  -the  Roman  character  are  seeking  to  impress 
upon  the  Oriental  mind  is  this, — that  the  social  £^nd  intellectual 
status  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  would  be  greatly  improved 
by  the  adoption  of  a  cheap  and  ready  alphabet  for  the  purposes  of 
daily  life, — that  niore  children  woiild  Warn  to  resid,  would  read 
quicker,  would  read  mbre^  and  therefore  obtain  more  information 
by  the  use  of  Soman  chara'ctets'than'is  Aow  possible,— that  books 
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wpuld  be  much  .cheaper  and  therefore  learning  would  be  more 
diffused, — that  private  and  commercial  correspondence  could  be 
carried  f>n  quicker  and  better  in  Roman  character  and  without  the 
aid  of  third  parties,*— that  the  departments  of  State  would  be  freed 
from  a  source  of  obstraction^-^and  that  public  justice  would  be  far 
better  administered  than  is  now  the  case.  Against  these  un- 
questioned and  unquestionable  advantages  nothing  is. advanced 
but  sentimental  reflections  upon  the  change  of  what  happens  to  be 
now  established.  The  love  of  country  and  of  one's  country's 
institutions  is  a  noble  and  a  worthy  feeling,  and  no  Englishman 
could  desire  an  Indian  to  waver  in  so  honourable  an  attachment  3 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  our  most  earnest  desire  that  this  feeling 
should  be  increased,  so  that  Indians  would  cease  to  dream  ezclu* 
fdvely  of  the  past  and  would  exert  themselves  to  promote  the 
future  welfare  of  their  country  by  the  adoption  of  suitable  means. 
In  such  work  they  will  always  receive  the  cordial  support  and 
active  assistance  of  the  English  people. 

Fbedebic  Pincott. 


THE   PEESENT   CONDITION   OF  INDIAN 
AGRICULTURE. 


The  following  paper  was  contributed  last  April  to  a 
Gazette  (edited  by  the  students  of  the  Agricultural  College, 
Cirencester),  by  Kumar  Gajendra  Narayan,  Jun.,  of  Kuch 
Behar,  who  is  studying  at  the  College.  The  clear  and  simple 
account  that  it  gives  of  faitaing  in  India  will  prove  interesting 
to  English  readers,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  received  per- 
mission to  reprint  it.  The  Kumar  is  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Debating  Society  of  the  College. 

As  no  one  has  ever  attempted  to  write  anything  on  the  above 
subject  for  this  Gazette,  I  take  the  first  opportunity  of  writing  a 
few  words  on  a  subject  which  is  very  important  for  the  Indians  and 
people  in  general  destined  for  India,    I  have  come  across  some  of 
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my  fello^-stndents  who  are  either  to  spend  the  best  part  of  their 
life  under  the  tropical  rays  of  the  snn,  or  at  least  who  express  a 
desire  to  go  to  India  and  make  a  fortane.  This  subject  doabtless 
would  have  been  better  treated  in  a  proper  hand,  but  I  regret  no 
one  has  ever  thought  of  it.  My  sole  intention  in  selecting  a  8ub>- 
ject  like  this  is  to  give  an  idea  to  our  future  planters  or  farmers  of 
the  system  of  agriculture  existing  at  present  among  the  Indians. 

The  climate  of  India  is  hot,  but  the  weather,  unlike  that  of 
England,  is  certain.  We  know  when  it  is  going  to  rain  and  we 
know  when  it  is  going  to  be  fine.  By  counting  the  number  of 
months  since  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  we  can  say  when  we 
are  going  to  have  dry  weather,  with  a  pleasant  breeze,  and  when 
we  will  have  cold  days,  but  with  a  bright,  pleasant  sun.  I  must 
confess  that  sometimes  our  calculations  are  wrong,  but  certainly  it 
is  not  our  fault,  but  simply  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and 
is  always  an  unnatural  or  unusual  occurrence. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Autumn,  the  places  which  were 
dSooded  in  last  Summer  are  restored  again  to  their  former  con- 
ditions, with  some  additional  new  soils — the  alluvial  deposits-^ 
which  are  brought  down  from  the  hills  by  those  big  rivers  which 
drain  the  Northern,  Southern,  Western,  and  Eastern  parts,  and  in 
fact  the  whole  of  India.  With  the  end  of  Autumn  and  the 
beginning  of  Winter  come  the  pleasant  days  for  enjoyment,  either 
in  town  or  in  countiy.  Men  fond  of  society  generally  prefer  the 
former^  while  men  full  of  sports  and  activity  generally  the  latter. 
This  course  of  things  continues  till  about  the  middle  of  Spring, 
when  the  people  begin  to  return  home.  At  about  this  time  we 
also  get  occasional  rains,  which  we  can  always  keep  clear  of  by 
obHorving  the  accumulation  of  clouds  over  our  head.  The  Spring 
is  soon  over,  and  then  comes  the  Summer,  the  early  part  of  Sum- 
mer being  the  hottest  part  of  the  year.  During  this  period  we 
eeldom  have  any  rain,  and  not  a  single  speck  of  cloud  to  be  seen  ia 
the  sky.  This  is  the  time  when  some  of  the  districts  get  so  hot 
under  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  especially  places  far  out  from 
the  sea,  as  to  injure  the  prospects  of  the  inhabitants  by  burning  up 
the  growing  crops.  This  scorching  heat  is  followed  after  some  time 
by  showery  rains,  which  continue  in  some  places  sometimes  £6t 
hours  and  hours  without  ceasing*     Rivers  soon  overflow,  and  tauks) 
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pools,  and  even  the  fields  which  are  not  fnrotected  by  anj  artificial 
mound  or  enbankment  are  soon  flooded,  and  huge  native  boats  are 
seen  sailing  over  the  paddj,  Indian  corn  and  other  fields ;  this 
generally  happening  lower  down  the  rivers  in  such  places  as  Bengal^ 
Orissa,  or  Sindh. 

The  system  of  land  owning  is  as  follows  i-^A  big  land-holder, 
or  Zemindar,  as  he  is  generally  called,  holds  a  certain  number  of 
villages,  say  one  hundred,  and  the  land  about  the  villages,  directly 
under  the  Government ;  under  this  Zemindar  there  are  some 
smaller  Zemindars,  who  most  probably  have  four  or  five  of  these 
villages  each.  These  petty  l|tndowners  are  liable  for  rent,  taxes, 
and  other  things  connected  with  their  estates  to  the  Zemindar 
under  whom  they  hold  their  estates.  But  the  destination  of  the 
land  is  not  fixed  yet.  There  is  in  each  village  the  Chief  or  MandaT^ 
who  holds  the  village  under  the  petty  Zemindars,  and  these  Chiefe 
or  Mandals  are  liable  to  their  landlord  for  the  rent  of  the  village 
and  the  land  about,  and  answerable  fi>r  the  conduct  of  the  villager^ 
and  in  fact  the  management  in  general  of  the  village.  He  acts  as 
An  interpreter  between  two  rivals  ;  sometimes  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  interfere  with  their  religious  rights,  and  especially  in  some  parts 
of  India  this  practice  is  greatly  carried  on.  Then  this  Chief  again 
divides  the  land  among  his  villagers,  retaining  a  small  portion  close 
to  the  village  for  his  private  purposes,  and  which  is  generally  kept 
in  order  by  his  servants.  This  small  portion  of  land  he  frequently 
turns  into  a  kitchen  garden.  The  land  which  is  held  by  the 
villagers  under  the  Chief  might  be  under  one  of  two  conditions : — 
Firstly,  that  the  produce  will  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts ;  if 
the  villager  used  his  own  ploughs,  oxen,  disc.,  one  of  these  will  go  to 
the  villager  and  the  other  to  the  Chief ;  in  cases  where  the  Chief 
has  provided  with  every  necessary,  implements,.  &a,  the  produce  ia 
divided  into  three  equal  parts,  two  of  these  going  to  the  Chief  and 
the  third  to  the  villager.  Secondly,  when  the  villagers  hold  a 
certain  piece  of  land  rent  free,  they  must  do  a  certain  amount  of 
work  for  nothing,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  or  person 
authorized  by  him.  Both  of  these  oonditbns  are  in  themselves 
faulty.  In  the  first  instance^  where  the  produce  is  equally  divided, 
the  villager  evidently  takes  very  little  care  for  the  future  welfare 
of  the  land,  as  long  as  he  gets  a  good  dividend ;  he  does  not  care 
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whether  he  exhausts  the  land  or  iu>t.  He  goes  on  working  like 
this  until  he  finds  that  the  produce  does  not  yield  a  good  dividends 
then  he  gives  up  the  land  and  takes  another  piece.  If  he  is 
particularly  an  over-exhausting  man,  he  soon  does  the  same  thing 
to  this  piece  also ;  and  as  these  men  don't  make  more  than  16s.  or 
20s.  a  month,  they  can  really  effect  very  little  improvement  in  the 
land.  In  the  second  instance,  where  the  men  are  to  work  under 
the  directions  of  the  Chief,  it  matters  very  little  to  them  if  their 
Chief  suffers  from  failure  of  the  crop  which  was  grown  by  them  on 
the  Chief's  own  laud,  under  his  directions.  And  as  these  Chiefe 
are  also  poor  in  their  capital,  they  can  hardly  do  anything  by 
which  they  might  improve  the  fertility  of  the  land ;  and  if  by 
chance  some  Chiefs  have  got  a  somewhat  larger  capital,  they  don't 
know  how  to  restore  the  fertility  to  the  soil  or  effect  any  improve* 
ment  in  it. 

There  is  hardly  any  stock  kept  by  the  Indian  farmers  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  use  the  term),  like  their  brother  farmers,  the  Euro- 
peans. In  the  country  higher  up  the  Ganges,  also  in  Madras  and 
Bombay  Presidencies,  a  dozen  or  two  buffaloes  and  a  few  milking 
cows  are  seen  in  the  villages,  according  to  their  sizes.  A  few  goat» 
are  also  sometimes  seen  about  a  village,  which  are  generally  kept 
for  the  markets ;  but  they  get  nothing  like  the  treatment  which 
animals  kept  for  the  same  purpose  do  in  England,  They  aro 
usually  taken  out  of  their  pens  in  the  morning,  either  with  a  rope 
round  their  neck  or  else  loose ;  then  they  are  driven  into  a  field,, 
where  they  are  either  tied  to  pegs  driven  into  the  ground  or  let 
loose  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  then  in  the  evening  they  are  driven 
back  to  their  pens.  Sheep  are  rarely  seen  in  villages,  and  especially 
those  round  a  town.  Pigs  are  not  to  be  seen  in  villages  forming  a 
part  of  the  poor  stock,  but  they  are  kept  only  by  a  sect  of  people, 
whose  business  is  to  keep  pigs,  make  mats,  sweep,  &c.  This  is  the 
lowest  and  poorest  sect  of  people.  If  the  village  is  a  Mahomedaii' 
one,  fowls  will  be  seen  and  with  them  a  few  ducks.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  village  is  a  Hindoo  one,  no  fowls,  but  a  few  ducks  may 
be  seen,  which  are  usually  for  the  private  use  of  the  owner. 
Hors^  are  not  to  be  seen  as  stock  ;  but  if  the  Chief  be  a  swell,  a^ 
pony  might  be  seen  at  his  door,  either  for  his  own  use,  or  for  hi& 
son's  use,  if  he  has  any. 
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The  crops  generally  in  India  vary  according  to  the  soil  and  the 
relative  position  of  the  land,  either  to  the  sea  or  the  mountains. 
In  the  dead  level  plains  of  Bengal,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
lower  provinces,  rice  is  greatly  grown,  and  forms  the  staff  of  life. 
Wheat  is  grown  universally  and  profitably  all'over  India,  so  are 
also  the  potatoes,  which  generally  flourish  best  in  the  hills,  and 
especially  at  Darjeeling,  which  has  given  a  name  to  a  variety  of 
.  potato  grown  in  the  district.  This  variety  (Darjeeling  potato) 
grows  to  a  good  big  size,  is  a  heavy  cropper,  and  closely  resembles 
the  Scotch  Regent  in  other  particulars.  Indian  corn,  linseed,  mus- 
tard, beans,  castor-oil  plants,  and  many  other  grain  crops  are  also 
usually  grown  in  India.  The  poppy  from  which  the  opium  is 
obtained,  is  under  Government  monopoly.  It  is  largely  grown  in 
Behar,  and  the  opium  is  mostly  imported  to  China,  which  adds  a 
great  portion  to  the  Government  revenue.  Tobacco  is  grown  in 
most  of  the  districts,  and  so  is  cotton  ;  but  the  latter  is  mostly 
confined  to  the  hills,  whilst  the  former  generally  prefers  a  damp 
climate  and  the  soil  light  sandy.  The  Bhutan  Hills  are  famous  for 
cotton  growing.  Calcutta  harbour  is  full  of  this  cotton,  whence  it 
is  shipped  and  sent  to  Manchester,  and  turned  into  cloth. 

The  general  method  for  getting  ready  a  piece  of  land  for  any  of 
the  crops  is  very  simple  and  poor  indeed.  They  plough  it  with' a 
wooden  plough,  pulled  by  i^o  oxen,  the  furrows  being  far  from 
regular. '  The  depth  usually  ploughed  ig  about  two  inches,  three 
inches  being  the  greatest.  These  wooden  ploughs  are  triangular 
in  shape,  and  are  quite  different  to  any  of  the  ploughs  manufactured 
either  in  England  or  in  America.  These  ploughs  can  never 
thoroughly  plough  a  field  ;  when  they  make  the  first  furrow  of 
course  the  furrows  get  a  triangular  shape,  the  earth  instead  of 
being  thrown  on  one  side  is  thrown  on  both  sides  of  the  plough, 
and  thus  ridges  are  caused  to  be  made  on  both  sides  of  the  channel. 
Then  when  they  come  back,  however  close  they  may  drive  to  the 
first  furrow,  thiey  always  leave  a  space  unploughed,  or  if  the  man 
be  a  very  expert  one  he  might  jus't  skim*  it,  but  by  no  means 
plough  it  properly ;  so  some  of  the  ground  is  always  left  un- 
ploughed, however  carefully  the  work  might  be  effected.  Then  if 
the  land  be  a  heavy  one,  they  have  wooden  mallets,  and  with 
these  hit  the  lumps  of  earth  right  and  left,  and  thus  break  them. 
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Ttm  comep  the  opera(ioik  of  rblKi^,  Mid'tHtis  brdftkliig  tWsaiall 
lamps  of  dartk  as  well  as  leveUiiig^  tiM  ground.  Thii^  opertttfim  ik 
done  by  ineans  of  an  implemeint  which  you  can  hardly  call  r^llebr^ 
beoaiise  it  is  not  a  roller,  although  applied  tor  the  eame  purpose - 
but  in  fact  it  is  a  ladder,  either  wooden  or  bamboo,  pulled  by  twti^ 
or  more  oxen.  ^  Two  or  three  men  get  on  thie,  and  thus  partly* 
fay  l^eir  weight .  and  partly  by  the  knot^ng  about  whic^  the 
amalL  lumps  of  earth  get,  they  are  broken,  and  their  object 
atftaiBied.  Then  they  eolledt  the  weeds  and  stubbles  and  bunk' 
them,  and  spread  the  ash  on  the  field.  Besides  this  ash 
manure,  if  the  l^ind  be  intended  fbr  eil^r  tobacco  or  potato 
crop,  they  apply  some  dung  also ;  the  quantity  of  dung  not-' 
exceeding  ten  or  twelve  baskets«full  per  acre,  which  hardly 
comes  to  one  cart  load*  This  dung,  if  it  is  for  tobacco  crop, 
is  heaped  in  different  spots  on  the  land,  and  then  when  the  plants 
are  planted,  they  heap  the  dung  round  them ;  but  if,  on  the  con- 
traxy,  it  is  for  potato  crop,  it  is  applied  when  the  ridges  are  made^ 
the  ridges  being  made  by  spade  laboun  The  crops  when  ready  are 
harvested  with  a  sickle,  and  after  the  usual  harvest  the  crops  are 
stacked,  not  on  any  stack-stand,  but  on  the  ground.  Then  comes 
the  most  interesting  operation  after  harvesting,  the  threshing.. 
This  is  done  usually  as  follows : — The  crop  is  laid  on  a  piece  of 
ground,  in  a  circular  form,  then  six  or  seven  oxen,  as  the  size  of^ 
the  pieee  of  Aground  may  allow,  are  made  to  walk  round  and  round 
on  the  crop  ;  thus  the  seeds  are  separa^  from  the  straw  by  the 
trampling  of  the  oxen,  but  not  until  some  time  has  elapsed.  Then 
they  have  not  got  any  winnowing  machine,  but  they  take  the  first 
opportunity  which  the  wind  might  allow  them  for  this  operation. 
Now  all  the  operations  are  over,  viz.,  sowing,  harvesting,  threshings 
anad  winnowing,  and  the  produce  is  now  stored  in  a  store  house, 
fipom  which  if  is  taken  to  the  market,  whenever  there  is  one, 
askd  sold. 

The  Indian  farmei's  (as  I  have  entitled  them  previously)  owe 
the  return  of  their  capital,  together  with  the  interest  on  it,  not  to* 
their  labour  and  system  of  agriculture,  but  to  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  soil,  which  they  are  ignorantly  exhausting  continually,  and, 
to  the  cheap  wages  of 'the  labourers,  the  wages  not  exceeding  more 
than  threepence  a  day. 

o  3 
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4pabt  9A  to  ijt$  being  so  ^  oot ;,  an4  if  ths  facts  ate  clearlj  put, 
my  readers  will  at  once  see  that  the  present  state  of  Indian 
agricaltnre  is  distressing,  and  wants  some  improvements.  I  have 
mo  doubt  kuanj  of  my  readers  have  been  noticing  for  the  past 
eight  or  nibe'3rears  the  serious  distresses  in  India,  either  from  the 
natural  causes  (as  Balaaore  flood^  or  from  Amines.  I  think  some 
(^the.caiises  of  &mtinea  futo  qnite  oiit  of  our  power,  whereas  some 
Ije  with  the  pedple.  In  H6QB«lusion,.I  have  only  to  say  that  the 
"  Present  Condition  of  Indian  Agriculture  "  is  very  deplorable,  and 
improvements  should  be  effected  if  India  is  to  prosper^  either  in 
the  increase  of  population  or  commerce. 

KuMAb'Gajendba  Nabj^tak,  Jb. 
OfKuchBehar. 


INDIAN    EELIGIOFS    REFORMERS. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  Oxford  Term  Professor  Monier 
"Williams  delivered  a  lecture  before  the.  University  of  Oxford, 
in  the  large  Lecture  Room  of  the  Museum,  ou  "Indian 
Beligious  Reformers,"  and  at  the  saii^e  tiofte  introduced 
Pandit  Syamajt  Krishna-vatmi,  (recently  arrived  in  England) 
as  the  first  real  Indian  Sanskrit  scholar  who  has  ever  visited 
this  country. 

The  Professor  said  :  "The. first  great  Indian  reformer  was^ 
Buddha.  Buddhism  was  a  reaction  from  the  extravagance  of 
sacerdotal  Brahmanism.  In  its  negation  of  all  £aitji  in  a 
personal  God,  it  contained  the  seeds  of  its  own  decay.  The 
two  great  regtoreis  of  Bra,hnianism  were  Kiimarlla  and 
Sankara,  who  succeeded  each  other  about  the  seventh  and 
eighth  century  of  our  era.  The  one.  represented  the  Karman 
phase  of  Brahmanism,  the  other  the  Jndna  phase.  The 
masses  of  the  people  wanted  a  personal  God,  and  thia.led  to 
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a  secoiMi  Indian  reformatiosn,  which  may  he  called  *  the 
Vaiatnava  reformation.  The  worship  of  Vishnu  superseded 
Buddhism  and  became  the  popular  religion  of  India. 

"  The  four  greatest  Yaishnava  reformers  were  Bamauuja, 
Madhya>  Yallabha  and  Gbaitanya,  in  the  twelfth^  tfairteenthy 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  respectively.  They  taught 
the  worship  of  One  Personal  Gtod  called  Vishnu,  originally  a 
form  of  the  Sun,  and  supposed  in  the  later  system  to  have 
descended  on  earth  in  the  persons  of  Krishna  and  Eama. 
Unhappily  this  Vaishnava  reformation  became  tainted  with 
idolatry  and  a  multiplicity  of  incarnations.  Idolatry  became 
rampant  everywhere.  The  first  reformer  who  taught  pure 
Theism  and  denounced  idolatry  was  Kabir.  He  was  half 
a  Muhammadan,  and  tried  to  unite  Hinduism  and  Islam  on 
the  basis  of  God's  Unity.  He  was  followed  by  Nanak,  the 
founder  of  Sikhism.  The  Sikhs  made  an  idol  of  their  bible 
(grantha),  and  lapsed  into  pantheisnt 

**  The  first  great  Theistic  reformer  since  the  establishment 
of  British  rule  was  Earn  Mohun  Eoy.  He  had  no  idea  of 
subverting  the  national  religion,  but  laboured  to  restore  it  to 
its  former  purity.  He  founded  the  first  Theistic  Church  in 
1830,  but  his  Theism  was  strongly  tinged  with  Vedantism. 
He  was  followed  by  Debendranath  Tagore,  who  founded  the 
Adi  Brahma  Samaj  in  1844,  and  was  a  reformer  of  the  same 
Vedantic  school.  The  third  reformer,  Keshab  Chandra  Sen, 
broke  away  from  both  Veda  and  Vedanta,  and  founded  the 
Brahma  Samaj  of  India,  sometimes  called  the  '  Progressive 
Church,'  in  1869.  He  .travelled  through  England  in  1870, 
and  excited  much  interest  here.  On  his  return  to  India  he 
did  good  service  as  .a  social  reformer,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  Marriage  Act  of  *  1872.  'Yet,  with  astonishing  incon*- 
■istency,  he  consented  the  other  day  to  the. marriage  of  hisr 
daughter  (not -yet  fbuxibejpn)  with , the  young  Maharaja  of 
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Kuch  Behar.  TMs  caused  great  scandal,  and  has  resulted  in 
another  schism.  A  new  Church,  called  the  Sadharana 
Brahma  SamaJ,  or  *  Cafliolic  Chuirch  of  God,'  has  just  been 
started  with  a  more  carefully  organised  constitution,  designed  to 
secure  a  more  Catholic  Theism.  There  are  now  120  Tbeistic 
Churches  in  India.  At  the  head  of  the  Theistic  Church, 
called  the  Arya  Samaj,  is  a  remarkable  man  named  Pandit 
Dayananda  Sarasvati  Svami,  who  is  now  engaged  in  propa- 
gating his  own  peculiar  view  of  the  Veda.  He  accepts  as  an 
infallible  revelation  aU  four  Vedas,  but  interprets  them 
monotheistically." 

'  At  the  end  of  the  lecture  the  Professor  requested  Pandit 
%amaji  Krishna- varma  to  repeat  a  Vedic  hymn  according  to 
the  five  principal  modes  of  repetition  invented  by  the 
Brahmans  to  secure  an  accurate  text,  viz,  Sanhita,  Pada, 
Krama,  Jata,  and  Ghana.  Pandit  Syamajl  also  explained  the 
same  hymn  and  gave  interesting  illustrations,  which  were 
received  with  much  applause  by  a  large  and  appreciative 
audience. 


SCHOOL  AT  ARNEE,  MADEAS. 


His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  accompanied  by  the 
Ladies  Grenville,  visited  Amee  from  Madras  last  March,  for 
the  opening  of  the  ''Buckingham  School."  The  school  existed 
before  as  a  Vernacular  School,  but  is  ixow  changed  into  one 
for  English  and  Sanskrit,  and  it  is  proposed  to  add  oppor- 
tunities of  instruction  in  agriculture.  The  Jaghirdar  is  the* 
founder  of  the  school*  and  he  requested  the  presence  of  His* 
Excellency  on  the  occasion  of  its  opening.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  at  the  ceremony,  and  we  regiet  not  to  have  room 
to  insert  the  speeches  made,  especially  in  i^ard  to  th& 
Jaghirdar's  endeavour  i6  promote  agricultural  training. 
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LECTUEE  ON  THE  BOMBAY  MILLS. 


On  Tuesday  evening,  Aporil  22ncl»  at  a  meeting  in  con)- 
nection  with  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  National  Indian 
Association,  Mr.  Muncherjee  Framjee  Patell,  B.A.,  gave  a 
lecture  to  a  very  full  audience  on  **  Our  Spinning  and 
Weaving  MiUs  ;  their  present  condition ;  how  brought  about'; 
remedies  for  the  future."  The  chair  was  taken  by  Sif 
Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy,  Bart,  .  In  introduQing  the  lecturer  the 
chairman,  after  saying  that  he  should  not  detain^  the  mee|;ing 
by  any  lengthy  remarks  of  his  own,  continued  as  follows  :— ^ 
**  The  subject  which  is  to  be  treated  by  the  lecturer  of  this 
evening  is  one  of  considerable  interest,  not  only  to  the  gentle- 
men actively  connected  with  our  mills  but  to  the  Indian 
public  generally,  because  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  ^ 
country  may  be  measured  by  the  material  condition  of  the 
humbler  classes,  for  the  improvement  of  whose  state  our 
mills,  along  with  some  other  agencies,  have  done  so  much.  It 
is  also  one  on  which  there  will  certainly  be  a  diversity  of 
opinion.  You  all  know  that  our  spinning  and  weaving  mills 
are  of  but  recent  growth,  and  like  everything  in  its  infancy 
there  must  be  much  to  do  and  much  to  remedy  before  we  can 
be  said  to  have  arrived  at  anything  like  perfection.  The  best 
way,  then,  to  arrive  at  a  correct  decision  on  this  point  would 
be  to  invite  discussion  on  the  matter,  have  it  well  sifted,*  and 
adopt  what  may  appear  good.  It  is  possible  that  some,  at 
least  of  the  suggestions  made  at  gatherings  like  these,  by 
gentlemen  who  have  bestowed  some  thought  on  the  subject, 
would  be  worthy  of  a  trial,  and  if  adopted  may  prove 
beneficial.     With  these  few  words  X  will .  call  upon  .Mr* 
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Muncherjee  Framjee  Patell  to  enter  upon  the  lecture  he  has 
come  forward  to  deliver  this  afternoon." 

The  lecture  was  then  delivered,  and  we  give  from  the 
Times  of  India  the  following  abstract : — 

Mr.  Muncheijee  Framjee  Fatell  "  gave  a  resume  of  mUl 
indnstzy,  and  stated  that  on  its  first  starting  the  profits  were  so  high 
that  competition  followed,  and  a  new  mill  was  started  every  year. 
But  a  reckless  spirit  of  speculation  and  the  agency  system  were  &t 
work,  and  were  it  not  for  these  such  a  premature  decay  of  mill 
industry  as  we  are  threatened  with  at  present  would  not  have  been 
known.  The  agents  received  as  remuneration  a  quarter  anna  per 
pound  on  production,  which,  at  the  rates  ruling  to-day,  meant  as 
much  as  4  per  cent ,  and  as  the  value  of  produetion  is  equal  to  about 
7^  per  cent,  of  the  capital  invested  in  a  mill,  the  agent  would  in 

.21  years  be  said  to  have  received  from  the  mill  au  amount  equal 
to  the  subscribed  capital,  or  the  whole  worth  of  the  mill^  and  the 
latter,  if  worth  rs.  1,000,000,  would  accordingly  give  to  the  agent 
annually  rs.  30,000*  The  income  of  agents  being  a  large  one  and 
comparatively  of  small  risk,  many  capitalists  anxious  to  secure  it 
monopolised  a  large  number  of  shares  at  a  favourable  time  and 
distributed  them  among  their  friends  and  followers,  while  securing 
votes  in  their  favour  for  carrying  on  the  agency  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  or  for  a  life-time;  and  others  had  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  make  the  income  thus  resulting  an  heirloom  of  their 
family.  Some  dashing  adventurers  took  up  the  agency  even  with- 
out having  sufficient  capital  of  their  own.  They  not  only 
mortgaged  the  shares  they  had  to  buy  to  secure  the  agency,  but 
in  many  cases  mortgaged  their  incomes  as  agents.  In  times  of 
pecuniary  difficulty  they  even  sold  their  agency  to  those  who  were 
able  to  buy  ojQT  shares  in  the  hands  of  the  former.  Thus,  what 
was  first  a  matter  of  trust,  became  subsequently  a  subject  ot 
bargain.     Others  who  could  not  secure  an  agency,  started  new 

.  mills,  ofiered  premiums  to  brokers  to  get  shares  subscribed,  and 
sold  shares  in  the  market  at  a  discount,  and  the  loss  was  placed  to 
the  debit  of  the  mill.     That  mills  have  paid  handsome  dividends 

.  while  labouring  under  such  disadvantages  was  a  wonder  to  all. 
Directors  were  supposed  to  be  independent  men,  such  as  would 
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hftve  no  scrapie  in  opposing  the  agents  in  anything  in  the  interest 
of  the  mill,  bat  such  nnfortunatelj  was  generally  not  the  case  ; 
and  aaditors  were  men  ^ho  sometimes  proved  to  be  clerks  in  the 
agents'  office,  or  private  tutors  to  their  sonSi  which  connections 
were  extremely  dangerous.  In^  the  present  state  of  things,  when 
mills  were  said  to  be  making  losses,  it  was  in  the  interests  of  the 
diBreholdefS  that  the  prodaction  be  redooed  to  the'  proper  level  by 
riiort-^time  work.  This  would,  however,  tell  on  the  income  of 
agents,  a&d  fear  this  reason  alone  they  opposed  the  movement  to 
lessen  day  labour  and  to  close  the  mills  one  day  in  a  week.  Ther« 
were,  however,  various  objections  against  short4ime,  some  of  which 
bore  reference  to  Manchester  competition,  to  the  goods  turning  out 
dearer  than  when  mills  work  full  time,  and  to  the  machinery 
gettiog  out  of  order.  The  lecturer  was  of  opinion  that  Manchester 
oould  only  compete  by  acceptiug  smaller  profits  or  bigger  losses 
than  ourselves,  and  narrated  some  of  the  expedients  practised  by 
agents  whioh  have  *  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  the  mills,'  and  was 
of  opinion  that  the  abolition  of  the  agent  system  was  the  royal 
road  to  encounter  the  several  difficulties  hitherto  met  with. 
Besides,  it  would  serve  to  place  us  on  about  the  same  footing  with 
Manchester  as  we  were  before  the  abolition  of  duty  on  coarse  yam 
goods.  The  best  thing  to  do  was  to  have  proprietary  mills,  or  to 
substitute  a  paid  secretary  in  place  of  the  agent.  After  several 
practical  suggestions,  Mr.  Patell  said  that  though  he  was  rather 
hard  on  the  agency  system,  it  was  far  from  his  wish  to  insinuate 
against  any  of  the  gentlemen  now  in  possession  of  mill  manage- 
ment, it  was  only  his  intention  to  show  that  the  constitution  was 
very  lax  and  required  a  thorough  change." 

At  the  conclusion  the  lecturer  was  loudly  applauded. 
Mr.  Kassinath  Trimbuc  Telang,  on  behalf  of  the  Association, 
said  that  though  Mr.  Patell  had  given  an  instructive  lecture 
on  the  present  condition  of  mills  in  Bombay,  his  views  and 
sentiments  were  not  accepted  by  the  Association  as  a  body. 

In  the  above  abstract,  one  important  point  is  omitted ; 
Mr.  Patell  urged  that  all  the  boys  employed  in  mills  should 
attend  school  for  an  hour  or  two  every  day. 
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.THE  EXPilRIENCE  0¥  A  VOYAfiE  FEOM  BOMBAY.;. 


,  After  many  &  eooiihiitg  .«xpre8Aio]3.  of  skEcere  aieetioii  anS 
maxiky  aa  exidiasge  of  forront  parting  salutatioius^  wkea  wb  on  a 
d3light&il  «vmmer  evening  parted  from  bosom  Mendd  and  defps 
velatiyea^  manj  of  vs  at  once  became  oonBeious  of  being  oast 
likoae  from  the  eeeure  stand  of  a  settled  life;  on.  land  and  sent 
adrift  upon  a  wide  sea  subject  to  uneertaiii  storms,  and  perbaps 
momentaxy  £eiars.  .  Sacb  a  consciousness  always  beigbteius  the 
painfid  effects  of  separiukiony  but  a  calm  con^eratiom  holding 
before  us  the  prospect  of  a  happy  voyage  and  our  fut^ore  good 
Booflifes  the  pain  and  enlivens  our  drooping  spirits.  The  coun* 
ieneiices  of  those  who  were  leaving  behind  on  the  10th  of  May, 
either  for  ever  or  for  a  time,  l^e  sultry  Indian  clime  for  the 
pheering  influences  of  a  happy  and  peaoeful  hearth  beamed 
with  delight,  but  melancholy  and  uneasiness  seemed  lurking 
over  the  faces  of  those  swarthy  sons  of  India  who,  eagerly 
stretching  their  eyes  towards  i^e  far  west,  were  obliged  to  fotget 
for  some  time  to  come  the  cherished  objects  of  their  js^eetion  at 
home.  Just,  then,  a  Jittle  before  the  glowing  lamp  of  daylighif 
sank  in  the  deep  waters  of  the  sea  ojid  withdrew  behind  the 
dark  veil  of  night,  up  went  tihe  heavy  anchorage  of  the  splendid 
steamer  ^<  Manilla,"  and  like  one  of  that  glorious  aigpsy  of  old, 
majestically  passing  the  Colaba  lig^t  house,  the  last  fkding 
glimpse  of  lovely  Bombay,  she  entered  the  highway  of  the 
broad  Arabian  sea.  In  order  to  reach  Aden  she  had  to  traverse 
nearly  1700  miles  from  Bombay.  Steadily  but  swiftly  she 
steered  her  course  over  the  wide  expanse  whose  noisy  billows 
happily  always  slept  in  silent  slumbers.  For  eight  days 
together  there  was  the  blue  sky  above  and  the  bluish  black 
sea  below.  Nothing  intervened  to  break  the  ifnxmotoxiy  of  the 
scene  except  day  and  night  alternately  assuming  and  for- 
saking their  bright  and  dark  regnum.  Every  morning  the 
glorious  sun  slowly  rising  between  some  distant  mountain  crests 
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asd  the  watery  mizxor  fl}a|&]ii^  the  I4gli  land  atU'  around  triUi 
liquid  gold,  and  shed  the  luetre  of  iU  golden  ]*aya  ou  tjie  lilvetgF 
Baa.  Sorely  we  rejojoed  to  see  him  vejoieiag  in  the  east.  EiToi^ 
oreniBg  there  first  glmred  tho  boame(  of  rosy  ligbt^  then 
came  in  view  the  bewitching  iOoHouif  of  de^p  bright  ci^EKNd 
like  the  flash  of  a  ruby  or  the  blae^  of.  a  si^hire,  and  then 
daming  flashes  encircled  the  distant  horizon.  Suddenly  the 
viirid  colours  faded  and.  a  pale  white  aippeored  above  es^ottii^ 
the  dim  twilight  Sights  like  these  weare  better  appreciated  on 
sea  becajose  they  were  more  rare  for  us  on  land.  The  Italia3» 
$ubattino  Company's  steamer  *'  Manilla  "  is  worthy  of  mention. 
She  is  875  feet  long  by  about  50  broad,  and  possesses  acoem- 
modation  and  affords  comfort  which  could  satisfy  the  taster 
and  cravings  of  the  most  fastidious  of  the  passengers.  On  thc| 
almost  motionless  deck  of  such  a  steamer,  when  we  are  seated 
half  reclining  on  an  easy  chair,  leisurely  enjoying  the  balmy, 
breeze  gently  wafted  on  one  side  j&om  the  aromatic  flelds  of 
Arabia  Felix,  and  on  the  other  &om  the  spicy  regions  of  the 
Malabar  coast,  we  fall  into  a  sort  of  reverie,  and  feel  as  if  we 
are  in  a  sea  palace  (as  described  in  the  magic  tales  of  the  ^ast)| 
and  dream  of  fairies,  gold  mines  and  Utopia.  But  suddenly 
some  trifling  incident  breaks  the-  spell ;  we  wake  up  almost  with 
a  start,  and  feel  the  bitter  consciousness  of  the  stern  reality  of 
this  life,  and  that  we  are  destined  to  brave  adverse  winds  and 
encounter  the  storms  of  flckle  fortune.  In  a  moment  an  enliven- 
ing idea  strikes  us  and  we  hopefully  murmur— 

'*  Hope  S{»nng8  eternal  ia  the  human  breast 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest." 

In  such  a  state  of  mind  we  steered  through  the  Arabian  Sea 
and  passed  by  Aden  on  Saturday,  the  17th  of  May.  Aden  at  a 
distance  presents  an  appearance  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
the  Malabar  Hill  in  Bombay,  near  the  ehoippatty  side  of  the 
Back  Bay.  The  light  house  here  stands  prominent.  We 
perceived  a  fort  planted  with  batteries,  which  are  mounted 
with  heavy  guns.  Here  we  saw  on  a  hill  the  Parsee  Tower  of 
Silence,  open  to  the  pure  sea  air.  This  hilly  shore  of  Aden  (which 
is  considered  to  have  been,  a  volcano  centuries  (tgo)  can  make  a 
^ood  defence  against  an  invading  foe.    At  the  distance  of  about 
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li  milo  fitom  Aden  tliei^a  isMd  delaolied  pieee  of  land  in  the  foniir 
^f  an  island  called  the  Liitle  Adeo,  and  as  it  stands  it  is  neit^i^ 
iQiariGbed  by  vegetfttioii  liot  inhabited  hy  man*. 

Leaving  Aden  behind  w©  entered  the  Eed  S^,  and  ovef  it 
ftill  thirteen  hundred  miles  w6  had  to  steer  our  fast  salHn^ 
tressel)  going  about  eleven  miles  an  hour,  before  anchoring  at 
Suez.  In  this  narrow  sea  we  fully  topected  that  Neptune  would 
poreside  with  his  stem  tiident  and  carry  us  high  and  low,  wttb 
days  very  warm  and  close  and  nights  very  uncomfortable  and 
restlesB,  as  he  is  always  disposed  to  be  a  little  hard  here  over 
all  passing  through  this  his  red  realm ;  but  we  were  all  agree* 
aUy  disappointed.  It  seems  Stgnor  Dodero,  the  good  old 
captain  of  the  "  Manilla,"  taking  some  wholesome  lessons  in 
his  avocation  of  sea-faring  life  from  the  native  (Kharva)  navi- 
gators of  Bombay,  had  removed  all  scruples  of  an  European 
conscience  and  propitiated  boisterous  Neptune  with  the  offerings 
of  big  round  cocoanuts,  flower  wreaths  and  a  full  pound  of  sugar 
candy.  Neptune  was  appeased,  and  did  befriend  us  all  along 
his  watery  kingdom.  Those  who  have  only  heard  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  have  not  seen  it  do  not  imagine  that  its  name  is  mis- 
leading. There  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  red  water,  and  there 
can  be  no  conjecturing  why  the  sea  has  all  along  been  known 
by  that  name.  But  some  of  us  on  board  after  hard  guessing 
were  reminded  of  having  read  in  books  on  physical  geography 
during  our  school  or  coUege  days  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  have 
been  instrumental  in  reflecting  on  the  surface  of  the  wateV  the 
colour  of  the  weeds  that  grow  generally  on  shore,  and  that  of 
the  soil  below  the  water's  surface.  Again,  after  a  pleasing 
voyage  of  five  very  cool  and  comfortable  days,  taking  care  not 
to  embrace  the  many  small  rocky  islands  that  were  obtruding 
themselves  here  and  there  on  our  way,  and  guided  at  night  by 
some  of  the  lonely  lighthouses  that  were  rearing,  like  newly- 
discovered  planets,  their  towering  heights  in  the  midst  of  the 
dread  sea,  we  reached  Suez. 

The  first  sight  of  Suez  brought  to  the  minds  of  some  of  us 
the  vivid  recollection  of  past  and  innocently  spent  school  days, 
When  the  all-importance-assuming  schoolmaster  with  sternness 
in  his  look  and  with  the  impending  threat  of  a  cane  or  ferule  in 
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life  iiand^liis  pedagogic  ittitli0rlt)r — imprest  upon  our  miude; 
wM  a  map  before  bs,  tkat  tike  lethmtis  of  Suez  is -a  narroiv  neck 
€i  land  joining  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bed  Sea.  At  last, 
tiien,  we  saw  in  its  true  colours  what  that  isthmus  was.  Taking 
ft  hasty  stride  over  the  land  nothing  meets  out  sight  so  much  as 
heaps  of  sand*  Plants  and  trees  congenial  to  the  nature  of  the 
sandj-Boil  grow  in  toleral:^  good  abundance.  The  inhabitants 
are  mostly  Arabs,  who  lead  a  wandering  life  and  carry  on  their 
traffic  from  one  dime  to  another  through  sandy  deserfcs  by  the 
aid  of  the  most  ugly,  but  at  the  same  time  most  useful  brute^ 
&e  eamel.    The  Arabs  call  it  the  ship  of  the  desert. 

Bidding  adieu  to  Suez,  we  entered  the  Suez  Canal  on  the 
23rd  of  Hay«  We  saw  the  work  and  we  all  admired  it.  "  Bravo, 
Lesseps  !  Bravissimo,  Monsieur  Lesseps ! !  By  this  your  great 
aehievemient  you  have  added  ati  eighth  wonder  to  the  so-called 
seven  existing  wonders  of  the  world.  What  the  high  intellect 
and  tenaciously  grasping  mind  of  such  an  astute  politician  as 
Lord  Palmerston  could  not  comprehend,  what  to  the  world- 
renowned  engineers  of  England  seemed  an  impossibility,  to 
join  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bed  Sea  together  on  account  of 
the  inequality  of  their  surface,  your  giant  intellect  and  great 
engineering  skill  dared  to  undertake.  Notwithstanding  the 
misgivings  and  ridicule  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  civilized 
world,  backed  up  by  your  great  patience  and  untiring  persever- 
ance, th^t  great  intellect  of  yours  has  successfully  achieved  your 
grand  exploit  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  your  revilers,  to  the 
admiration  of  your  generous  foes,  and  to  the  pride  and  joy  of 
your  countrymen.  This  is  a  lasting  monument  of  your  success, 
and  it  is  befitting^  the  commercial  and  political  world  to  hold 
you  and  your  exploit  in  some  permanent  form  before  the  coming 
generations,  both  for  their  emulation  and  enconium."  Such 
were  the  silent  ejSusions  of  those  who  saw  and  appreciated  this 
great  work.  Surely  it  is  a  great  wonder  to  cut  out  75  miles  of 
sandstone  rocks  into  a  narrow  canal  and  make  the  waters  of  the 
two  seas  riin  through  it.  The  English  people,  who  had  dis- 
countenanced this  achievement^  are  now  the  first  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  accruing  from  this  canal.  Out  of  one  hundred  sailing 
vessels  of  the  civilized  nations  neady    seventy-five    English 
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vessels  pass  tiuougltit.  Tbio.  gfeaM^t  portion  fd  tto  caoul  isrfp 
nazzow  that  jiarcUy  4^o  vess^U  cwa  go  abqesst.of  ea^jpftno^r 
OoliBequenily  at  partieula^  8|batioDi#:one  has.to  waiii  fpr  anuotkefBi 
just  as  a  tram  car  in  Bombay  stops  nowai^d  th^n  awaiting 
those  coming  from  the  opposite,  side.  A  fast  MUuig- vessel  can 
only  go  through  the  canal  at  seven  miles  tifj&  houiu  The  gentllf 
moving  steamer,  oyer  shallow  and  aiiaost  ^tUl  waters,  makes  us 
feel  a  sensation  very  similar  to  that  we.expericpci^  while  veijr 
slowly  travelling  inarailway  train  ovea?  the  Basseuiipr;  Neirbud^ 
bridge.  Till  our  tired  eyes  meet  the  li^qxizon^^  saady  plains  almps^ 
boundless  in  view,  extend  on  both  lades  of  thp.  o^nal,  very  ofiep 
presenting  not  the  slightest  trace  of  vegetation  foviniles  togetdier. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  experiex^ied  eye  of,  a  geolo^t  can 
certainly  £nd  out  that  this  ^  sandy  soil  possesses  rjch,  alluviaji 
deposits,  and  trees  planted  here  mjight  .well  thriye,  for  the  soiJi 
sterile  as  it  seems,  does  not  refuse  to  nurture  small  pretiy 
gardens,  with  sweet  incetn^bearing  flowering- plantSj  in  the 
compounds  of  all  the  stations  on  the  side  of  the  oana}. 

E.  J.  Khoby. 
^To  he  contimudj  ... 


THE    KINDERGARTEN. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Bengal  Social  Science  Assodation  was  held 
in  the  Town  Hall,  Calcutta,  on  Tuesday,  Eebruaiy  18,  when  a 
paper  prepared  by  Miss  Fuller,  of  Lahore  at  the  request  of  the 
Bengal  Branch  of  the  National  Indian  Association,  was  read  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Knight.  The.  Hon.  Arthur  Wilson,  President  of  the 
Social  Science  Association,  was  in  the  chair.  The  attendance 
was  good,  including  more  than  thirty  ladies,  and  considerable 
interest  was  shown  24  the  subject.  T^e  reprint  the  greater  part 
ef  the  paper  from  the  Titian  Church  Gaiutte  ;-^ 

.'<The  &nciful  name  of  the  Kindergarten,-  or  children's 
garden,  has  perhaps  prevented,  to  some  extent,  the  spread  of  the 
system  so  called  in  England,  fpr  mai^  po9ple,  judging  from  .the 
outside  only,  have  .thought;:that  the  fimcafid  >  nav^e  impUed> 
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Um£vi  srjreteioi:  abcI  bftvd  wi'i^ved'Ui  exjuame  {luf&or.  It  t?rlll 
be  well  fof  t|»>  if  ve  deem  the  ibesi  ediKsatioii  w^  can  pioeur^ 
lor  our  cbiMreiiy  undiec^^ag^di  hj  thu^  iraiae,  to  eicamino  for 
oarselveB  the  merita  of  th^  »yat0Q»«       .  • 

We  must  fimt  disnu&a  tem.  our  mindfl,  in  couaeetioB  with 
ri,  any  thought  of  foroiiig  oir  unn^ural  cultivation.  The  objed^ 
of  A  good  gardener  is  to  seeure  to  each  plant  under  his  care  just 
tikose  Gonditioas  of  ai^i  soili  light  and  moisture^  that  shall  giro  it 
its  best  dianoe  of  development  In  like  manner  those  who  hayc^ 
the  oare  of  the  young  should  endeavour  to  secure  to  their  pre* 
eious  charges  all  that  m^  bonduee  tatheirfull  and  free  develops 
meat ; — a  mu(^  more  difficult  ta^k !  But  alas  1  how  many,  who 
would  never  trust  the  oate  ot  a  garden  to  any  but  a  fuUy. 
qualified  and  responsible  m^n,  take  but  little  thought  of  this^faY 
more  important  charge,  but  leave  thitir  little  ones  to  ignorant 
and  stupid  management.  M  all  times,  we  are  thankful  to 
acknowledge,  thore  havQ  been  wise  parents,  who  have  so  trained 
their  children  as  to  give  to  them  all  that  love  and  skill  could 
devise  to  ensure  a  free  and  healthy  devdopment  of  spirit,  mind, 
and  body ;  but  how  many  of  us  must  confess  in  looking  back, 
both  in  our  own  experienced  and  that  of  others,  that  the  bad 
habits  of  thought  and  the  want  of  mental  discipline  that  have 
made  our  ways  difficult  and  toihKHUe  are  owing  to  the  lack  of 
firm  yet  kind  trainix]^  in  our  earliest  years.  Let  us  then  recog-^ 
nise  the  importance  of  a  system  which,  by  providing  trained  and 
intelligent  teachers,  gives  the  best  education  in  the  true  sense  ot 
the  tenui  while  it  also  odSera  to  those  mothers  who  desire  them^r 
selves  to  ^o  all  that  they  can  fcf  their  children  the  wiqts  and 
means. 

Ood  has  entrusted  each  neW|  tender  human  plant  to  the 
care  of  one  who,  by  natural  instinct  alone,  would  give  her  own 
life  to  preserve  th^  of  her  beloved  charge;  and  to  the  mother 
belongs  the  privilegie  and  duty  Qf  training  het  children  for  the 
finit  years  of  their  life.  But  she  must  not  for  this  trust  t9' 
iustinet  alo;i^e  any  m^re  than  the  gardener  with  his  plants.  We 
keow  how  utterty  imablje  many  devoted  mothers  are,  through, 
want  of  tiiet  and  knowledge  on  the  Babjeot»  to  train  thirir  own 
children,  and   that   often  tbQr  leam  only  through   failure. 
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tfnlesB  a  inotkeror  ^tea^her  Has  Sdm«'  definite  «uii  md  pnrpGsd 
in  view,  how  can  slie  attain  hep  ohjeQir?-  'The  work  o^ 
TeaeherB,'  eays  Miss  B.  A.'lfonniiig  (in  a  papev en  tikis  eabjedt)| 
<  lies  in  first  obseiring  cfaildre^^s  own  efforts,  ne±t  in  directteg 
them  to  good  and  snre  results.-  Self^edueation  thns  assisted , 
and  thns  only,  leads  to  the  desired  end,  the  full  develt^in^^  et 
the  physioal,  mental  and  moral  natwre.^  -Bile  eontinne&rt— 
•What  did  Froebel,  the  fonnder  of  tfce  ,Slndergarten  system^ 
after  long  stndy  of  the  snhjeet,  find  to  be' the  general  eharac- 
teristicB  of  children?  Fkst — Ah  unceasing  bodily  activi^} 
which  leads  children  to  ran,  jnmp,  oUmb,  tumble  and  scramble 
about*-the  natural  means  •  of  promotibg  physical  gi^owtifeJ 
Second — ^An  inquisitive  faoulfy  of  idbservation,  impelling  them' 
to  investigate  the  world  into  whieh'thie!)^  ha;re  come  to  live,  witb 
Ihe  untiring  energy  of  Afrisan  explorets.  Froebel  saw  that 
they  did  this  in  -the  tnost  practloal  -manner,  by  feeling  and 
handling  the  objects  of  their  atteadon.  l^hird — Constructive- 
ness  :  the  fondness  for  making  things,  whether  mndpies,  fooati^ 
er  dolls'  clothes.  Fourth—A  love  of  the  beautiful,  shown  in  a 
susceptibility  to  the  induenoe  of  harmony  in  sotind,  form  and 
colour,  and  of  all  external  nature.  Fifth— ^The  soddl  tendency : 
the  delight  of  having  companions,  and  being  sympathised  witi^ 
in  their  joys  and  sorrows.  'Sixth — Oonstant  playf^dness,  evinced' 
by  the  glee  and  enthusiasm  which  animate  their  hourly  Ufe^ 
i^roebel  dwelt  much  on  this  points  he  felt  that  play  (not  aimless' 
play)  is  the  congenial  atmosphere  >of  the  little  child.  Seventh—^ 
A  growing  moral  nature!  pasmons,  affections  and  conscience, 
which  need  to  be  controlled,  Responded  to  and  cultivated.  It' 
was  these  characteristics,  common  to  all  children,  that  Fifoeb^' 
intended  to  developf:'    ' 

We  see  hy  this  how  much  thought  and  study  Froebel  gave^ 
to  the  systein,  and -wd  shall  not  wonder  that  he  came  to  ^e- 
conclusion  that  eduesSlion  shbuM'  .b^n  in  1^  nursery,  and  thaff 
ft  should  begin  with  play.  He  thei^fore  prepared  ^x  Oifto  Ibv 
children,  the  first  two  of  whkh^  are  intended  in  tiie  main  fer  nse^ 
in  the  earliest  years  of  existence,  andthe  others,  though-  after« 
wards  the  means  •  of  moi^  a^ancfed  teaching,  are- still  suitabA9^ 
for  little  cdiil^n."/  •   x»    *    Miss  Fuller  tiken  deecribes  the» 
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fiila  or  tpyg — the  first,  a  box  of  six  coloured  woollen  balk ;  Hie 
fieoond,  a  box  containing  a  wooden  ball,  a  cube  and  a  cylinder ; 
ibe  four  others,  boxes  of  small  wooden  bricks  (a  cube  variously 
divided).     With  regard  to  the  latter,  the  paper  continues :  ^ 

^*  The  precise  measure  of  these  bricks  make  them  very  usefnl 
an  the  subsequent  teaching  of  the  elements  of  mathematics.  It 
may  perluips  astonish  some  peqple  to  hear  how  very  interested 
little  folks  of  eren  four  and- five  years  of  age  are  in  the  number 
of  planes,  angles^  &o.,  to  be  fdund  in  a  cube,  and  how  very 
exact  they  are  in  describing  them ;  also  how  eagerly  this  know-' 
ledge  is  applied  to  all  the  objects  that  surround  them,  as  they 
search  the  house  for  lines,  perpendicular*  or  horizontal,  for  right 
angles,  or.  angles  obtuse.  These  four  last  gifts  may  also  be  used 
lor  making  nujaaerous  forms  of  beauly,  the  bricks  being  laid  out 
VX  patteims  radiating  from  the  centre. 

Froebel's  great  object  is  gained  when  the  child  thus  early 
begins  to  find  its  pleasure,  and  deMgiit  by  bringing  into  use  its 
own  powers  of  observation.  How  much  pleasanter  it  is  to  see  a 
^ild  interested  in  these  simple  toys,  and  feeling  the  joy  of 
invention,  as  it  constructs  new  forms  and  figures,  than  to  see  a 
little  one .  listless  and  weary  tbcmgh  surrounded  by  expensive 
toyS|  that  have  in  them  no  power  of  change.  But  we  must  also 
yemember  that  unless  a  child  is  taught  to  play  and  to  understand 
1^  playthings,  it  is  likely  io. find  in  th^m  but  passing  interest. 
.  The  difference  between  those  thus  trained  and  others  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  fact  that  came  xinder  the  writer's  own  obser«- 
vation.  Two  brothers  of  five  and  six  yeare  of  age,  who  were 
l^ing  trained  on  the  Elindergarten  system,  but  who,  through 
delicacy  of  constitution^  had  been  kept  back  in  their  studies  and 
not  allowed  to  learn  enough  to  read  for  themselves,  were  taken 
by  their  mother  and  their  teacher  for  a  holiday  treat  to  the  British 
Museum  in  LondosL  Their  mother  was  delighted  to  see  the' 
intelligent  interest  with  whidi  the  boys  looked  at  the  things 
a^und  them^  the  shouts  of  delight  with  which  they  recogniKed 
one  aniipal  after  another,  and  examined  minutely  the  differences 
of  formsi,  iur,;  &q,^  do*  One  boy  oould  net  be  coaxed  away  from 
the  eaaes  of  shells,  over  whose  delicate  forms  and  colours  he 
hung  with  rapture ;  the  other  could  not  be  induced  fo  loave  the 
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bil*ds,  80  entranoed  ^^as  h^  witb  Uie:vqKriety  of  their  fdHthets,  &iA 
l^he.differa&t  jstarMnga  oil  iheiz'  plumage.  The  mother-  agattf 
mA  again  expressed  her  gi«titode'  to  their  teacher,  saying  *  How- 
can  .1 :  thank  you  enough  &r  teaching  and  tradning  them  like^ 
this ;  naturally,  they  are  nioet  unobservant  children.'  A  m<5nth 
ot  holidays  Ttrould  not  have  sufficed  to  tire  these  boys  of  the 
ilafUseQm,  and  they  had  to'  go  away  after  seeing  only  two  or  th^ee 
looms...  Before  leaving  ihey  fell  in  with  a  party  of  friends,  dr 
mpther  a^id  three  or  four  derer  and  iiiteUigent  children  so^e-^ 
what  older  than  these  two  boys,  biit  who  had  not  had  the  same^ 
training.  They  walked  along  gazing  from  side  to  side,  witb 
little:  interest j  saying  *-0nly  a.  lot  of  animals ;'  *  Nothing  h^t 
horrid  shells;'  < Mother,  'when  will j^om«tlilng  begin?'  >Isa't^ 
4yere  going  to  be  any  fun  ?\  •  These  last:  chydren  were  deyer  eS^i 
engaging,  had  a  happy  homa.aaad.kind  parents,  bat  th«ir  e^^ 
bafl  never  be^  opened  td  ee^  for  theineeiTes. 

One  good  tule  is  never  to  givea  ehild  any  toy  that  cannot? 
(V^^^.  The  pleverest  a^d  most  expensive,  meohanioal  toyii  wiU^ 
only  pall  osn  children  who.caiBBot  uluiexBtaAd  their  constructl(m  f 
their  owQers  a^,  eurlr,  sooner  .or.  later,  to  piuH  them  to  pieces  W 
se^  whajb  .th€($r.are  made  of ;  andb  t^  des^ructivehess,  which  id- 
generally  punished  as  a  felilti  iaTea]|3^anindicaiion  (though  ttf 
ineonyenient  oiie)  of  the.diild'e  SnfelUgfanoe.  Let  children  make^ 
their  own  toys,  or  have  toys  with  whioh/they  can  construct  som^ 
t^g,  or  which  will  |^ve  scope  totheir  own  activity  and  imagina- 
tion,  and  they' will  play  bappily  for  hours.  A  doll  to  be  dresscK^ 
ai^d  undressed  is  a  never  failing  aoucde  of  pleaiaure  to  a  girl,  espe^' 
dally  if  she  has  a  cradle  in  which  to  fookit  to  sleep ;  wUle  batte/ 
hoops,  tops  and  miarbles  are  better  far  than  things  requiriii^ 
qaref^l  handling*  '  Play  ia  the  ohild^s  labour,'  said  Froebel,  and' 
it[  is  well  that  this  truth  should  be'  recognised,  and  the  children 
trained  and  taught  how  to  play  Intelligently. 

Having  briefly  explained  these  six  gifts  and  their  home^ 
i{eesj  let  us  pay  a  visit  to  »  Eindergaxten,  and  see  what  oth^r- 
^ourcefi  ot  amusement  and  inateuBtion  ara  provided  there^  ea  thtf^ 
tjbe  happy  littlio  scholare  can  har^jrtdl  Wfaedier  home  or  eAoet* 
IB  the  happiest  plane,  and  are  often  eorefy  puzzled  to  know  irtif^ 
ti^^e  ebotdd  be  any  holidays. 
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We  enter  ihe  sehool-room  and  observe  the  pt^tty'  Ht&A 
fables  and  chairs,  differing  In  size  aoobrding  to  th&  diifferJHlt  ogev 
of  the  ctadren,  from  three  to  ten  years.  We  iriurt  hoW^fi^ 
quife  disabuse  our  minds  of  ^tlie  idea  that  it^is  allplay  inlb^ 
Endergarten,  although  many  children,  wlien  they  fiirst  come  to* 
sSEooI,  think  thkt  every  thing  t/play,  all  is  so  easy  and  pleasant/ 
'We  don't  go  to  school  to  learn,'  said  one  little  liiite  of  fotif 
years,  when  questioned  as  to  whcCt'  such  a  little  one  Could  do  in 
achool,  '  except  that  we  learn  to  play  without  qudrrell&ig.*  Iki  W 
good  Kindergarten,  so  well  graduated  iis  the  scheme  of  study* 
ani  so  carefully  adjusted  to  the  individual  capacity  of  each  child, 
who  never  needs  hereafter  to  unlearn  anything  it  has  acquired,' 
that  at  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age  "any  ordinary  child  is  read;^  to 
filter  a  high  school,  with  well-formed  habits  Of  application  and* 
diligence;  and  an  intelligent  desire  for  study.  '    -^ 

'  But  to  return  to  the  schoolroom.  Everything  is  in  order, 
and  we  soon  hear  the  patter  of  little  feet,  as  iseveral  children  try 
which  can  obtain  t&e  distinction  of  blsing  first  in  school.  Al^ 
oome  up  to  the  teacher  for  a  moniiiig  kiss,  and  many  have 
ofierings  of  flowers,  wbich  kre  all  received  in  a  way  that  showi^ 
appreciation  of  the  little  attention.  -Or  one  may  bring  a  prettil;^ 
marked  stone)  anofher  some  other  natural  object,  such  as  a  fitv 
ione,  an  acorn,  perhaps  with  the  request  *  Please  let  us  have  a 
leieeon  about  this  some  day.' '  Now  edch  one  goies  to  hW  or  her 
■-^eat,  aind  af^ir  the  names  are  called  and  a  morning  hymn  hae^ 
been  sung,  the  monitors  distribute  the  cof y-bobke,  pens,  voik^ 
Stands  and  pencdis.  Soon  all  ire  busily  writing,  and  the  teachers 
inove  round  from  one  to  another,  giving  commendation,  encour*^ 
il^ement, '  or  repfoof  as  n^ded.' '  Little  dots  of  three  sturdily 
grzmp  their  p^cils  and  try  to  make  their  strokes  sti^aight,  each' 
6iie  anxious  to  *^rite  as  well  as  those  in' the  first  elass^  whonf 
they  look  up  to  with  admiration,  while  those  in  the  first  dasn 
have  already  learned  that  steady*  application  is  necessary  if  tiiey 
would- eftttt  approval.  . 

After  Jialf-an-hour  the  befl- rings,  and  classes  go  separately 
fo  ^eir-  Afferent  duties.'  JL  dass  of  little  ones  iSke  tiiett^ 
reading  lesson  paitiy  from  h66k!B,  but  beforo  ih^y  ar^  trd&riMf 
gather  round  the  blacklioifipd,  and-ft^^uAb  drtt^  thte  letteft'  flfey^ 
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hfttei  loamed  in  ckalk»  Eren.  the  amallest  sooa  reeogniffe,  the 
Talue.  of  Qtier  a^d  learn  to  give  way  to  others;  they  'should  be 
^el^amod  to  push  forward  out  of  their  turn,  and  mere  babies 
the^selveB' will  encourage  and  bring  forward  those  yet  younger 
that  none  may  1>e  forgotten.  Other  classes  are  employed  in 
irCMidingy  arithmetic  or  reoitingy  Latin,  French,  or  OompositioUy 
Qcpoprding  to  a  weekly  plan.  j 

In  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours  from  the  beginning 
pf  echopl  it  is.  time  for  a  rest*  All  go  into  a  bare  play-room, 
oontainpcig  little  but  a  piano,  and  after  being  arranged  according 
to  beigliti  lit  egual  4i6taBoes  £ram  each  other,  they  spend  ten 
QUnutei^  in  gymnastic  exercises.  After  this  any  child  who  has 
b^en  naughty  or  disobedient  is  put  to  sit  on  one  side,  and 
allowed  to  take  no  part  in  what  follows,  and  this  deprivation  ia 
usually  the  only  punishment  needed  in  a  Kindergarten.  All  the 
rest  gather  together,  and  have  from  twenty  to  thirty,  minutes  of 
real  play.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  put  before  any  one  on 
paper,  any  accorunt  of  the  Kindergarten  games,  which  €ure  per- 
haps to  the  children  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  system* 
These  game^  are  songa  deacriptiye  of  vicious  trades,  actions, 
animal  and  natural  objects.  There  are  many  gamesj  such  as 
the  fanner,  blacksmith,  tailori  lawyer^  the  railway-train,, 
pigeons,  fidies,  bees,  spider  and  flies,  hares,  &c.,  &c.  In  the 
'fanper,'  in  successive  verses,'  ploiig^ng,  sowing,  reapingir 
gleaning,  thrashing  and  winnowing,  and  harvest  merrymaking 
axe  imitated.  In  the  *  baker,'  making  dough  and  baking  bread. 
In  the  *  railway^train '  some  children  &rm  the  train,  others  bridges 
and  tunnels  for  it  to  pass  under,  one  is  station-master,  another 
guaird^  another  ^signalman.  It  is  a  prettiy  sight  to  see  the 
ohil4ren  playing,  as  they  keep  time  to  the  music ;  generally  each 
yerse  ends  in  their  dancing  round  in  a  ring.  Other. games  are 
for  marching  and  forming  evolutions. 

After  this  the  elder  children  gaither  round  their  tec^cher  for 
an  oral  lesson  or  lecture:  it  may  be  an  object,  lesson  on  rice|  or 
brQady  India-rubber,  cork,  woo},  silk,  or  what  not.  Or  it  may 
be .  histoiry^  goography,  zoology,  5ir  natural  philosophy.  Ihe^ 
leo^on  is  plain  and  simple,  such  ais  .eadbi  can  understand,  and  not. 
V^jfg  enough  to  tir^.    In  the;  meantime  the  litfle  onea  are  seated. 
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at  a  table,  and  to-day  to  each  one  a  box  gift  of  No.  3  is  given  ; 
the  teacbes  with  a  similar  box  sits  at  Cfte  end,  and  the  cbildren 
being  all  eagerly  attentive,  she  days  *  one/  at  the  same  time 
opening  slightly  the  sliding  lid  of  her  box;  the  children  all  do 
the  same  to  theirs ;  '  two '  and  she  lays  her  box  bottom  upwards 
on  the  table;  ' three '  and  draws  out  the  lid;  'four'  she  raises 
the  box,  leaving  the  bricks  in  the  shape  of  a  cube  upon  the 
table ;  '  five '  she  closes  the  box ;  *  six '  places  it  on  the  table : 
the  children  having  imitated  every  movement,  and  before  each 
is  a  pile  of  bricks.  Now  the  teacher  questions  them  all  on  the 
cabe,  and  the  children  name  its  parts,  carefully  noticing  that  all 
its  planes  and  edges  are  equal  in  size.  Then  she  divides  her 
cube  in  half,  and  behold !  each  half  presents  the  same  features 
as  the  whole,  in  some  respects ;  then  she  divides  it  into 
quarters,  and  here  again  the  general  features  are  the  same,  but 
the  size  differs ;  one  more  division  into  eighths  and  the  perfect 
cube  is  again  seen  in  each  part.  Now  she  begins  to  build,  each 
little  scholar  imitating  exactly  the  teacher's  copy.  To  vaiy  the 
exercise  she  allows  each  child  to  build  something  on  the  lid  of 
his  box,  then  leaving  his  seat  to  march  round  the  room  carrying 
his  erection.  Oi-eat  is  the  glee  of  those  who  reach  their  seats 
again  without  having  dropped  any  bricks  on  the  way,  and  they 
feel  themselves  quite  competent  to  carry  a  cup  or  vase,  or  some 
other  delicate  thing  for  their  own  mother  when  she  asks  them. 
Seated  again  round  the  table  each  child  makes  whatever  it  likes, 
and  if  able  will  explain  its  meaning  by  a  little  story.  Perhaps 
some  one  will  ^  say  a  poem,  or  all  sing  together^  or  the  teacher 
may  tell  a  story  of  some  little  child  and  ask  one  present  to  make 
a  cradle  to  rock  it  in, -another  a  chair  for  its  mother  to  sit  on, 
one  a  carriage  to  take  them  to  the  station,  the  train  to  ride  in, 
the  house  they  are  to  visit,  &c.,  &c.  Miss  Shirreff,  who  is  so 
well  known  for  the  interest  she  takes  in  education,  says  of  these 
gifts,  of  which  only  one  is  just  here  mentioned : — *  They  are  not 
toys  merely,  because  they  are  intended  for  instruction  ;  they  aie 
not  for  lessons  only,  since  they  are  all  meant  for  games.  To  fuse 
into  one  lesson  work  and  play  is  the  purpose  of  the  Kinder- 
garten. It  aims  not  at  making  infant  prodigies,  but  at  putting 
the  child  into  possession  of  every  faculty  it  is  capable  of  using : 
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bringing  him  forvraxd,  aa  far  as  ius  pupj  stren£;tih  permits^  cm 
lines  he  need  never  forsake;  at  tei^cbing  within  hifl  narrow 
xange  what  he  wiU  never  n^ed  to  unlearn ;  at  giving  him  th,^ 
wish  to  learn  and  power  to  teach  hiDwe^f.'    *    *    * 

At  the  beginning  and  ending  of  each  game,  whether  open- 
ing the  boX|  or  taking  out  the  objects  it  contains,  or  passing 
them  from  one  to  another,  direct  order  and  disciplined  move- 
ment is  maintained.  ^  sense  of  fellowship  is  created  through 
acting  together;  the  gentleness  enforced  by  the  teacher  aud 
aided  by  the  order  and  rhythm,  exdudes  all  outward  token  of 
rude  or  unkind  feeling.  Moral  influence  is  always  present  in 
this  system,  and  repression  of  selfishness  its  leading  object; 
nothing  in  the  whole  training  is  for  one  alone ;  there  is  emula- 
tion, but  no  competition  for  reward,  and  the  children's  temper  is 
saved  from  the  irritation  and  souring  that  comes  from  impotent 
effort  or  straining  over  solitary  tasks. 

After  their  mid-day  meal  the  children  once  more  assemble. 
The  elder  ones  now  write  out  on  their  slates  a  short  account  of 
the  oral  lesson  they  had  in  the  morning,  which  is  afterwards  to 
be  copied  into  their  books;  they. also  have  their  drawing,  map 
drawing,  and  colouring,  &c.,  &q.     The  younger  children,  after  a* 
lesson  in  drawing,  counting,  or  recitation  of  poetry,  sit  down  tO' 
one  of  the  employments  to  be  afterwards  described.     In  this> 
they  may  be  perhaps  joined  later  on  by  the  elder  ones,  if  thejr 
can  get  through  their  lessons  in  time.     This  is  the  best  reward* 
for  application;  idle  children  make  their  own  punishment  by 
not  being  able  to  join  in  what  is  entertaining.     In  this  way  the 
business  of  the  day  is  brought   to   a  close,  the  children  still 
being  bright  and  fresh,  not  having  had  too  much  of  one  study 
to  weary  them.     A  marked  difference  is  often  seen  in  the  home 
behaviour  of  a  child  when  he  begins  to  attend  the  Kindergarten ; 
from  having  been  the  plague  of  the  nursery  ho  will  perhaps 
become  tractable  and  order-loving,  helping  to  amuse  and  keep 
iu  order  the  younger  brothers  and  sisters;  and, why  is  this? 
Merely  that  he  has  found  some  guidance  for  the  energy  that  was 
fojmerly  misdirected,  and  sympathy  also  in  his  own  efforts. 

Such  maybe  a  specimen  of  a  day  in  a  Kindergarten;  hut 
each  day  is  different  from  the  other,  there  being  a  great  variety 
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of  employment.  We  have  necessarily  dwelt  on  the  special 
points  which  distlnguisfiL  the  Kindergarten  from  oflier  schools^ 
but  all  the  usual  branches  of  education  tctke  their  place  in  iihe 
programme,,  the '  chief  point  ever  kept  in  view  being,  that  all 
which  is  taught  shall  be  suited  to  the  capacity  of  each  child,  that 
every  lesson  given  shall  be  well  understood,  and  that  the  scheme 
of  study  be  so  graduated  that  the  children  leam  step  by  step, 
and  are  never  crammed  with  intellectual  food  they  are  not  able 
to  assimilate. 

The  employments  used  in  the  Kindergarten  are  of  many 
kinds,  and  the  aim  of  each  is  to  draw  out  the  capacity  of  the 
children.  Without  diagrams  it  is  difficult  to  describe  them, 
but  we  will  attempt  it  as  briiafly  as  possible : —  ' 

Paper-plaiting, — ^A  piece  of  coloured  paper  some  six  inches 
square  is  laid  before  each  child,  the  centre  of  which  has  been 
cut  into  strips  of  equal  widths  (about  four  or  five  to  an  inch), 
but  with  an  uncut  margin.  Single  strips  of  the  same  width, 
but  of  a  different  color,  are  then,  by  the  aid  of  a  wooden  needle, 
woven  in  and  out  of  the  larger  piece.  A  great  variety  of 
patterns  may  be  made  in  this  way,  the  simplest  being  *  one  up  ^ 
and  '  one  down.'  After  a  little  practice  children  can  invent  their 
own  patterns.  When  the  paper  is  finished  it  is  fastened  with 
paste  and  made  into .  some  pretty  little  article  which  the  child 
presents  to  its  parents  or  friends,  delighted  to  feel  that  it  has 
power  to  make  something  for  those  from  whom  it  has  received 
so  much.  Faper -folding, — A  piece  of  rather  thin  paper  exactly 
square  is  given  to  each  child;  the  teacher,  taking  a  similar 
piece,  folds  it  in  half  or  quarters,  &c.,  &c.  The  children  all  do 
the  same  with  theirs,  and  learn  the  different  angles  made  by  the 
folds.  Finally,  it  is  made  into  some  shape,  and  another  paper 
is  given  to  each.  In  this  way  many  forms  may  be  made — one 
set  is  a  hat,  coat,  pants  and  boots  ;  another,  kite,  basket,  bird, 
also  boats  of  different  kinds,  and  boxes.  Yqvj  good  mosaic 
patterns,  too,  are  miade,  and  thus  paper-folding  is  an  endless 
source  of  amnsement  at  home"  as  well  as  at  scliOol.  Paper- 
cutting. — The  teacher  takes  a  piece  of  paper  similar  to  the  last, 
and  having  carefully  folded  it  from  the  centre  in  halves,  quar- 
ters, and  eighths,  draws  upon  it  some  simple  lines,  and  gives  it 
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with  soisBorB  to  a  child  to  cut.  on  the  pencii  lines.  After  cutting 
the  jMij^er  the  child  opens  it  and  finds  a  beautiful  shape  before 
>him.  Placing  it  flat  on  the  table,  he  opens  the  little  bits  thc^t 
have  been  cut  out ;  there  are  four  or  eight  of  each  shape,  and 
these  he  arranges  according  to  fancy  on  the  four  sides  of  his 
paper.  Each  child  has  also  a  scrap-book  of  coarse  paper,  and 
learns  to  paste  his  'star'  (as  the  little  ones  called  these  cut 
papers)  into  it.  These  scrap-books  are  highly  prized.  Stick- 
hying* — A  smaU  stick,  smooth  and  round,  much  like  the  wood  of 
a  lucif  er  match,  is  given  to  each  child,  and  this  stick  may  be  laid 
on  the  table  as  horizontal,  perpendicular  and  obliq^ue ;  it  may  be 
taken  to  represent  many  objects.  One  child  says,  'I  have  a 
candle,'  another  a  pin,  needle,  pencU,  ruler,  post,  &c.,  &c. ;  a 
second  stick  is  given  to  each,  and  other  objects  are  formed,  also 
some  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  Y  T  L  X,  and  the  num- 
ber of  sticks  is  increased,  until  houses,  chairs,  tables,  and, 
indeed,  anything  that  can  be  drawn  with  straight  lines  may  be 
produced.  At  first  the  sticks  should  be  all  of  one  length,  after- 
wards different  lengths  may  be  given.  The  child's  great  diffi- 
culty of  making  a  straight  line  is  overcome,  and  with  a  bundle 
of  these  little  sticks  a  dozen  children  may  be  kept  happy  for 
hours.  The  more  ambitious  will  copy  on  their  slates  what  they 
have  laid  on  the  table.  Ming-laying  is  similar  to  the  last, 
but  here  circles  and  half  circles  are  introduced.  They  may 
be  either  of  card-board,  tin,  or  iron,  and  have  also  shorter 
or  longer  pieces  cut  straight.  With  these  most  interesting 
designs  may  be  laid  and  also  copied  on  the  slate.  Thread- 
laying. — A  piece  of  cotton  about  ten  inches  long  may  be 
dipped  in  water,  and  then  laid  on  a  slate  in  many  varieties  of 
form.  Stick-plaiting. — Flat  pliable  sticks,  about  eight  inches 
long,  one-third  of  an  inch  broad  and  very  thin,  may  be  inter- 
woven and  plaited.  To  each  child  is  given  at  first  five  sticks, 
the  smallest  nimiber  that  will  hold  together,  and  after  they  can 
manage  these  more  are  given.  Fans,  gates,  stars,  crowns,  and 
many  other  devices  can  be  plaited,  and  are  strong  enough  to 
hold  together  for  play.  Fea  Work. — A  quantity  of  dried  peas 
soaked  over  night  in  water  to  make  them  soft,  and  a  number  of 
sticks  the  same  as  those  used  in  stick-laying,  but  pointed  at  the 
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ends,  are  prapared  for  this  work  :  with  them  the  children  con- 
struct playthings  that  will  last  for. many  a  day.  Lamp-posts, 
wagons,  houses,  and  things  too  numerous  to  mention,  are  all 
made  hy  inserting  the  ends  of  the.  sticks  in. soft  peas,  ^is 
employment  may  be  followed  out  hy  elder  children  in  their 
homes,  who,  if  they  are  ingenious,  may  construct  many  things, 
not  only  for  amusement,  but  ornament. .  Priching  and  Sewing,--^ 
This  is  a  very  favoiyrite  employment  with  children.  A  plain, 
distinct  outline  drawings,  on  thin  cardboard,  of  a  church,  house, 
animal^  flower,  or  any  natural  object,  is  given  to  eaeh  child ; 
with  a  large  pin  or  stiletto  holes  are  pricked  on  the  lines,  and 
when  the  picture  is  thus  prepared  it  is  sewn  over  in  wools  of 
suitable  colours.  If  finished  with  care,  it  makes  a  nice  picture 
to  present  to  parents  or  friends.  Clay  Modelling, — Perhaps  of 
all  the  employments'  of  the  Kindergarten  this  is  the  greatest 
favourite.  Of  prepared  artist's  clay  a  lump  is  given  to  each 
child,  and  before  it  is  placed  a  model  or  copy  suited  to  its  capa- 
city. A  wooden  spatula  or  knife  is  also  provided  to  manipulate 
the  clay.  The  little  pnes  begin  by  making  only  loaves  of  bread, 
puddings,  pies,  and  so  on,  but  they  soon  learn  to  form  cups  and 
saucers,  dishes,  vases,  &c.,  &c.  Leaves,  flowers,  animals, 
houses,  and  farmyards  follow,  until  the  cleverer  children  learn 
even  to  model  faces.  Drawing, — Kindergarten. slates  are  pre- 
pared with  lines  drawn  by  some  sharp  instrument  from  top  tO' 
bottom  and  across  at  intervals  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  These 
form  a  sq[uare  iiet^  which  renders  the  6rst  attempt  at  drawing 
pleasant  and  easy.  A  little  one  just  able  to  hold  a  pencil  can 
soon  draw  straight  lines  over  this  net  and  easily  learns  ta 
arrange'  his  lines  in  a  figure,  also  to  copy  the  pictures  he  hag 
himself  made  in  stick  and  ring-laying.  Froebel  also  invented 
an  ingenious  method  of  drawing  on  the  net  in  angles  and 
geomeirical  figures,  which  forms  a  valuable  introduction  to  the[ 
study  of  mathematics,  but  which  is  not  easy  to  describe. 
.  AV'p  have  t^ius  briefly  glanced  at  the  occupations  provided 
for  the. children,  and  however  trivial  they  may  seem  in  descrip- 
fion^^are  they  not  just  what  meets  the  requirements  of  children  ? 
liCss  Manning,  whom  we  quoted  before,  says : — *  The  fcinder- 
garjken  teacher  aiins  at  placing  a  moral  standard  before  the 
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children's  ininds  by  the  tone  she  gives  to  all  the  lessons,  and 
tlirough  fablesj  songs,'  and  stories,  illustrative  of  right  and 
iFTOBg.  Besides  this  she  watches  and  guides  their  conduct. 
Owing  to  the  freedom  of  action  encouraged  and  the  social  life  that 
the  presence  of  numbers  gives,  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  the 
growth  of  character,  and  the  teacher,  whose  approbation,  if  she 
is  loved,  is  earnestly  desired,  has  it  in  her  power  constantly  to 
promote  unselfishness  and  check  cross  and  angry  dispositions. 
Tl^e  occupations  induce  perseverance  and  correct  idleness.  In 
the  games  the  children  learn  to  give  up"  to  others ;  patience, 
self-control  and  a  love  of  order  are  imbibed  ;  it  becomes  a  liabit 
to  respect  the  rights  of  others,  and  cheerful  obedience  is  accepted 
as  the  rule  of  life.  If  in  a  word  or  two  one  had  to  describe  the 
moral  effect  of  a  Kindergarten,  one  would  say  that  the  child 
learns  the  great  lesson  that  it  forms  a, part  of  a  sodal  whole; 
each  has  its  own  little  niche  in  the  building,  its  ainall  but 
definite  share  pf  duty,  which,  if  it  omits  to  perform,  .all'  the 
ottiers  .suffer.  Thus  for  the  sake  of  its  companions  it  represses 
its  hasty  words,  its  violent  temper,  and  tries  to  help  towards  the 
general  advantage.  It  is  caught  up  as  it  were  into  some  degree 
of  understanding  of  its  religious  and  moral  relations,  while  the 
aim^  set  before  it  is  not  only  not  to  be  naughty  but  to  be 
positively  good,'  :    ,       ,      . 

iSTow  if  we  are  assured  that  this  system  is  the  best  for  the 
education  of  our  children  we  have  yet  to '  enqtiire  how  we  can 
introduce  it,  and  may  well  ask  why  it  is  not  already  "more 
general  than  it  is.  The  answer  to  the  latter  question  Is  that 
few  parents  recognise  the  advantage  of  earli/  edticafton/  They 
generally  think  that  a  nurse  or  perdon  of  mean  attainments  will 
be  quite  able  to  teach  the  elements  of  reading  and  wVitirig,  and 
^at  in  fact,  until  its  powers'  are  somewhat  matured,  it  matters 
little  how  it  is  taught.  "What  should  we  say  to  a  gardener  wh6 
planted  his  delicate  young  seedlings' and  cuttings  in  exposed 
and  stony  places  and  left  them  to  the  sole  care  of  nature?  '  Bat 
is  not  this  what  many,  yea  even  most  pareii,ts  do  with  their 
children  ?  So  long  as  physical  well-being  lA  secured  to,  them 
they  think  of  little  else;, let  us  be  thankful  that  nature  herself 
does  so  much  for  us,  but  let  us  not  abuse  her  goodness. '  Tin- 
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doubtedly  the  Kindergartea  lie^s  not  fiourisbed  as  it  might  have 
doae  because  in  many  places,  its  real  meaning  has  not  been 
appreciated.  It  must  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  this  is  no 
cheap  system  of  education,  and  if  by  engaging  inferior  and 
ill-paid  teachers  any  one  expects  to  rmaie  it  so  failure  is  inevit- 
able. 

Mrs.  W.  Grey,  who  with  her  sister  Miss  Shirreff  has 
written  and  spoken  so  much  on  this  subject,  says :  '  One,  and 
the  principal  cause  of  the  failures  which  have  at  times  seemed 
to  discredit  the  Kindergarten  system  and  to  justify  the  accusa- 
tions against  it  that  it  is  a  kind  of  systematic  play,  destroying 
rather  than  promoting  the  individuality  of  the  children,  and  by 
the  predominance  it  gives  to  play  ten  ding  to  unfit  them  for  the 
serious  work  of  school,  is  the  want  in  Kindergarten  teachers  of 
euf&cient  culture  and  grasp  of  thought  to  master  the  philo- 
sophical principles  on  which  Froebel  built  his  system.  It  was 
the  result  in  his  mind  of  the  life-long  study  of  human  nature  in 
its  earKest  development  through  infancy  and  childhood  up  to 
youth.'  In  Germany  the  system  has  seriously  suffered  by  its 
being  supposed  that  women  of  the  uneducated  classes  would  do 
for  Kindergarten  teachers,  and  in  England  it  will  suffer  likewise 
if  the  same  misconception  be  allowed  to  prevail.  The  world  of 
action  is  divided  (unfortunately  very  uneq[ually)  between  two 
classes  of  people,  those  who  can  only  follow  a  rule  and  those 
who  can  apply  a  principle.  The  former  will  never  make  good 
Kindergarten  teachers.  Miss  Bailey,  Inspectress  of  liverpool 
Board  Schools,  says  on  the  same  subject: — *It*is  an  erroneous 
i|Lea  that  the  sole  qualifications  for  a  good  infant  teacher^  are 
suf&cient  love  for  little  children  to  make  her  gentle  and  patient 
with  them^  ^ood  health,  and  such  fiow  of  animal  spirits  as  io 
guarantee  spirit  and  vivacity  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  some 
musical  ability  to  add  variety  and  gaiety  to  the  work.  It  is 
true  she  ^eeds  all  these,  and  with  these  the  managers  of  infant 
schools  are,  generally  satisfied.  This  state  of  things,  coupled 
with  comparatively  cursory  examination  of  infant  schools,  and 
makeshift  buildings  and  apparatus,  and  general  lower  pay .  of 
the  mistresses  has  led  to  a  lower  status  of  attainment.'  . 

We  thus  see  how  important  it  is  tH*t  in  iendeavouring  t<i 
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introduce  tbe  Kindergarten  system  into  this  country  a  firm  and 
a  good  foundation  should  be  laid  and  a  lady  chosen  to  establish 
it  whom  qualifications  of  brain  and  heart  shall  be  equal  to  the 
demands  that  will  be  made  upon  them.  Let  no  one  think  that 
it  is  an  easy  thing  to  conduct  a  Kindergarten.  If  the  teacher 
really  loves  her  pupils  (and  if  she  does  not  she  had  better  not 
undertake  the  work)  her  affections  are  constantly  subject  to  a 
Revere  strain  and  always  greatly  tried  by  the  frequent  separations 
from  those  who  are  so  dear  to  her,  which  is  an  inevitable  feature 
of  a*  school  of  the  kind,  nor  is  her  work  in  itself  otherwise  than 
very  trying  both  physically  and  mentally.  Especially  a  lady 
leaving  her  home  and  coming  to  a  country  so  peculiarly  trying 
^s  India  will  assuredly  stand  in  the  greatest  need  of  the  thorough 
and  cordial  support  of  those  with  whom  she  is  to  work." 

Mr.  Dall,  in  expressing  his  great  interest  in  the  subject  of 
the  paper,  referred  to  the  successful  efforts  of  Miss  E.  Peabody, 
of  Boston,  U.  S.  A-'f  in  promoting  the  carrying  put  of  Froebel's 
8y^tem.,  The  President  then  made  some  concluding  remarks, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  supply  of 
good  teachers,  which  fact,  he  said,  was  connected  with  the  merits 
of  the  system,  because  such  a  high  place  is  given  to  teaching 
and  such  a  heavy  call  made  on  the  teacher.  The  President  also 
referred  to  the  importance  of  some  method  of  transition  being 
arranged  from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  school,  where  more 
conscious  and  laborious  effort  is  delnanded.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  unanimously  passed  to  Miss  Fuller  for  her  clear  exposition 
of  the  subject. 

We  have  given  considerable  space  to  Miss  Fuller's 
valuable  paper  because  the  Kindergarten  system  is  exciting 
interest  in  other  parts  of  .  India,  and  her  account  of  it  will 
be  appreciated  in  several  quarters.  There  is  one  point  on 
'^hich  we  differ  from  her,  and  .that  is  in  regard  to  the  age  for 
Kindergarten  teaching.  She  speaks  of  children  ''from  three  to 
ten  "  in  the  Kindergarten,  whereas  six  or  seven  seems  the  right 
time  for  them  to  leave  it.  The  difference  is  partly  one  of  words,  as 
Miss  Fuller  includes  classes  for  '^  reciting,  Latin,  French  and  com- 
position "  among  those  that  the  elder  of  the  children  are  employed 
m.     She  appears  really  to  mean  therefore  a  Kindergarten,  a 
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transii^n  class,  and  a  junior  b<4k)o1,  but  as  there  is  no  break  in 
rogasd  to  the  prinoiples  of  the  teaohing  she  calls  the  .^hole  a 
!^dergart0n.  This,  hoireyer,  may  lead  aome  of  her  readers  to 
suppose  that  the  children  are  kept  too  long  to  the  simple  occu- 
pations  and  games  of  the  Kindergarten ;  some .  of  them  can  no 
doubt  be  adapted  to  children  of  eight  or  nine,  as  a  change  from 
harder  lessons ;  but  perhaps  it  is  most  in  accordance  with 
Froebel's  principles  to  introduce  by  that  time  manual  work  of  a 
more  deyeloped  kind.  We  repeat  that  the  diffeirence  betweei^ 
IIS  and  Miss  Fuller  is  ohieflj  one  of  words,  but  the  Kinder- 
g^arten  naturally  excited  prejudice  if  it  is  supposed  to  interfere 
with  the  school  rather  than  to  lead  gradually  up  to  it  It  is  very 
satisfactory  that  attention  has  been  called  by  the  Bengal  Branch 
of  this  Association  to  this,  subject,  for  it  seems  that  little  is 
attempted  for  the  youngest  school  classes  in  India  but  elementary 
teaching  of  the  most  ordinaxy  kind ;  the  child  is  not  encouraged 
to  gather  impressions  from  nature,  and  to  learn  in  its  own 
natural  fashion;  its  playful  tendencies  and  its  ingenuity  are 
repressed;  and  even  of  the  intellectual  faculties  it  is  the 
memory  chiefly  which  is  trained.  A  more  healthy  beginning  of 
education  would  secure  better  results  at  a  later  age. 


FACTOEir  LABOUR  IN  INDIA.    , 


A  correspondent  at.  Bi^ach  sends  for  this  Journal  the 
foUotring  paper  on  the  pwposed  fectoty  legislation  fbr  fiidia. 
He  approves  th&t  Government  sboufel  interfere  in  legafd  to 
the  hours  of  employment  for  children,  but  denies  tiiaij  the 
present  unfettered  arrangements  act  prejudicMly- on  adnltsi 
and  he  is  anxious,  for  '&:  mxtiiMwaX  Df  legislation  on  the 
foiatter.  Bather  .more  thain  a  year  «^o>  Mr.-  Soral]iJee  6ha- 
poorjee  drew^  out  a  1^11  ''to  regiila|;e  the  labour  of  per^oiis 
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Yi^mB.  With  all  diie  deference  %o't3ie  l^anied  Doctor^  long  ^tA 
vanad  experience,  and  eq>eoially  native  Hfe.and  maanBT^,  it  ^%m 
be  said  that  a  mill  hand;  or  aday  laboureir  is  not  so  fnendlees  9' 
hemg  as  may  be  imagined  Thes^  labourers  lire: in  smidl 
groups  or  liUle  coloniesi  and  the  poorest  natives  can  afford  to. 
marry.  Sometimes  there  are  a  number  of  other  famiiy  Aiem* 
bdrs.  While  going  to  work  he  leaves  some  one  at  home  to  look 
id^er  his  domestic  requitements,  to  eook' his  food,  and  generally 
to  assist  him  and  make  him  comfortahle  after  his  day^a  WQrk# 
All  his  hopes  and  wishes  are  centred  in  the  .one  great  object,  ol 
Mfe — hard  work  and  good  wages.  By  working  long  hours  the 
mim  is  able  to  improve  his*  conditibn  and  to  do  gbbd  to.  those 
about  and  around  him.  "Viewing  i^he.  matter  in  this  light,  it  is 
hard  to  think  that  long  hours  have  :^ie  least  prejudicial  eSoot 
en  the  health  and  body  of  milLBro]:k  pebple*  No  material 
change  can  be  detedted  in  the  moral,  pbyoieal,  or  intidleetaal 
dtate  of  those  who '  work  tenc  hotirB  a  day^  or  those  who  do  s(^ 
l^iiiteen  hours  at  a  stretch.  On^  tiie  conlarary,  a  change  for  the 
better  has  made  itself  perceptible  in  the  circumstaai^s  of  tboee 
who  work  longer.  They  a^  better  boused,  better  i^  and  better 
dothed,  and  are,  €sa  the  wholes  aliealtMer  and  happiegr  lot  of 
men.  ,  ^ 

These  remarks  apply  te  yonng^  rtea  orihoacr  of  njtalurelyeati; 
hut  as  regards  those  just  under  thfifip  ielenfr,  and  .are  not  quite 
out  of  it;  the  learned  doctor's  viewa  hol4/g<^odi  Every  reasoQrr 
able  man  ought  ta  be  dead  agiioBt  the-idea  of  yoiitfaj»  of  «Ueb 
tender  age  of  both  'sexed  being  orverwork^d.  Or  hard  warked, 
eepecially  when  it  is*  known  Hiat  they  poeeess  the .  ]^artyr4ike 
zeal  and  patience  to  saoii^e-  themselves .  rather  tban'^oae  Hkwi 
wages.  Some  wod:  of  a  lightaratnre  &r  .beys  of  ixom,  the  ag^ 
Cf£ /from  ten td-ifoart^eil  wtmld  do  as li^eli,  aodencb  li^tjobaa^ 
notfew'iii  any  miU.       ,.  d  .        .'     .  '  •  .    .. 

I'  To  come  to.^he  question  of  edilcatita  to  th^.iehildxien' of  9^ 
hands,  it  must  be  acknowledged  on  aSl  handtl  that:  some  kin<}r  o| 
education  is  necessary.  It  shfouU.be  of  4  plain  pr^Miqf  KUd 
nseful  description;  a  Inghfer  etandard:  of  eduolition  'in^tbQ  caMO 
of  these  children  of  toil  would: be. an  indimbranee,;  fend  some- 
^ti&es^aoiKrseinet&adof.  a  eomfortattdableeling.  '  Xb^.^iniOt-' 
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tion  should  be  confined  to  the  matters  which  occur  in  the  common 
a&irs  of  life,  and  no  more,  so  as  to  guard  against  their  hard 
earned  wages  being  plundered  by  men  of  less  conscience  but 
greater  cunning  whom  tbey  ge&erallj  resort  to.  The  children 
of  workpeople  employed  in  local  mills  should  be  so  educated  as 
to  be  an  ornament  to  the  occupation  and  the  class  of  men  to 
which  they  belong. 

The  mill  industry  in  India  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  is,  in 
iaety  a  source  of  maintenance  for  the  poor  millions  of  India,  and 
care  should  be  taken  that  by  machine-made  laws  and  regulations 
sq  useful  and  profitable  a  field  of  industry  may  not  be  needlessly 
burdened  and  obstructed.  In  these  days  of  famines  and  starva- 
tion and  heavy  taxes  the  poorer  classes  do  not  care  to  have  a^n 
hour  or  two  this  way  or  that,  hence  it  is  urgent  that  Government 
ahould  not  take  the  bread  oS  the  mouth  of  these  children  of 
toil  by  any  unnecessary  and  sentimental  legislation.  If  the 
Government  of  India  has  sympathy  and  kindness  for  the  poorer 
classes  the  best  thing  for  it  to  do  is  to  lay  open  as  many  such 
useful  and  profitable  industries  as  possible  to  them,  and  (o 
encourage  by  all  means  in  its  power  the  sources  of  maintenance 
for  the  patient,  silent  and  industrious  masses  who  are  born  and 
live  to  labor.  It  is  very  easy  to  criticise,  it  is  very  easy  to 
advise,  but  it  is  very  much  more  difficult  to  act.  To  have  a  large 
income,  to  have  amassed  a  large  fortune  as  a  successful  mer- 
chant or  professional  man,  to  enjoy  all  the  comforts  and  good 
things  of  life,  and  at  the  scune  time  to  express  an  opinion 
theoretically  upon  any  given  subject  without  having  actually 
seen  it  carried  out  in  practice,  is  a  habit  much  to  be  deprecated, 
and  looks  like  philanthropy  run  mad. 

NUBSBBWAITJEE   ShSBIARJEE   GllTWALLA. 

Broach. 
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THE    BISHI. 


The  Hisi  ;  a  Poem  by  the  author  of  the  Saddarshana  ChintanikS, 
or  Studies  in  Indian  Philosojphy. 

This  English  poem,  which  is  dedicated  to  Professor  Max 
Miiller,  has  been  written  by  the  well-known  Sanskrit  scholar,  Mt, 
Mahadeo  Moreshwar  Kunte,  to  explain  the  daily  li^  and  manners 
'  of  the  ancient  Rishi.  His  picture  appears  to  be  dVawn  with  great 
care  from  the  Kig  Teda  Sanhita,  to  which  continual  references  are 
made  in  the  notes.  The  writer  pre&ces  his  poem  with  an  intro- 
duction, in  which  the  position  of  the  Kishi  among  the  Vedia 
Aryans  is  described.  He  there  explains  that  when  these  emigrat- 
ing olans  **  came  into  Northern  India  they  were  headed  by  their 
Rishi,  who  was  at  once  their  social  leader  and  their  high  priest — 
one  who  gave  them  counsel  in  war,  soothed  their  afflicted  minds 
in  difficulties,  imparted  to  them  lessons  of  charity  and  piety,  and 
guided  their  conduct  in  all  the  concerns  of  this  life,  elevating  their 
minds,  ennobling  their  aspirations,  and  stimulating  their  energies." 
Of  such  a  Rishi  Mr.  M.  M.  Kunte  presents  a  picture  in  this  poem. 
He  does  not  go  into  the  philosophical  theories  with  which  the 
Rishi's  mind  was  constantly  occupied,  confining  himself  to  indi- 
cating "  the  spirit  of  his  philosophical  speculations  ; "  his  purpose 
is  to  describe  how  a  day  might  be  supposed  to  be  passed  by  such  a 
teacher  and  his  disciples.  This  poem  affords  much  interest  to  the 
English  reader  by  bringing  the  tranquil  contemplative  life  and 
the  past  conditions  of  the  Yedio  period  into  contrast  with  the 
absolutely  different  civilization  with  which  India  has  now  come  in 
contact.  The  writer  has  considerable  facility  in  English  versifica- 
tion, and  the  poem  shows  that  his  deep  interest  in  all  the  bearings 
of  the  subject  has  enabled  him  to  represent  it  with  vividness. 
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THE-  BAOKBRGUNGE  HITAISHINA  SABHA. 


We  have  received  "flie  second  Keport  of  this  useful  little 
Society,  whidh  Was  founded  two  and  a  half  years  ago.  It  is 
under  the  management  of  students  at  Calcutta,  and  its  du^ 
object  is  to  encourage  and  practically  promote  female  education 
in  the  distnct  of  Backergunge,  East  Bengal*  New.  schools  Md 
pathsalas  for  girls  are  established  by  the  Sabha,  existing  one& 
are  made  more  efficient,  and  inspection  of  schools  is  conducted 
by  the  Society.  There  are  now  eleven  pathsalas  and  £vq  schools 
under  its  control,  and  the  number  of  girls  educated  has  increased 
in  the  last  year  from  63  to  167.  The  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  Ugra 
Kantha  Bay,  informs  us  that  the  age  of  the  girls  ranges  from 
five  to  eleven.  He  writes : — *f  The  Sabha  held  its  second  anni- 
versary meeting  on  12th  April  last,  when  Mr.  Ananda  Mohan 
Bose,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  took  the  chair.  Among  those 
present  on  the  occasion  were  Dr.  M.  M.  Bose,  brother  to  our 
distinguished  chairman,  and  some  other  sympathisers  and  well 
wishers  of  our  Sabha.  The  Sabha  is  always  thankful  to  Mr. 
Bose  and  other- sympathisers  for  the  great  encouragement  which 
it  receives  at  their  hands."  Prizes  were  distributed  on  this 
occasion.  The  Maharani  Surnomoye,  Babu  Basanta  Kumar 
Sen,  Zemindar  in  Backargunge,  and  Mr.  Durga  Mohan  Das, 
Pleader,  High  Court,  Calcutta,  are  among  those  who  have  given 
substantial  help  to  this  Society.  Considerable  disadvantage 
arises  from  the  distance  between  the  Committee  of  students  at 
Calcutta  and  the  district  where  the  work  is  carried  on,  but  probably 
no  such  Society  could  be  formed  at  Backergunge  itself;  it  is  in 
the  larger  towns  only  that  the  spirit  of  combined  philanthropic 
action  has  begun  to  show  itself.  We  hope  that  the  Society  will 
steadily  grow  in  usefulness,  and  that  its  indirect  influence,  which 
has  already  proved  of  value  as  stimulating  others  to  a  like  kind 
of  work,  will  bear  more  and  more  fruit. 
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PERSONAL    INTELLIGENQE, 


IfDr.  Joseph  Adie,  of  the  Martinieare  GoHege,  Luokno^,  has 
gained  the  first  place  ia  the  last  Examination  for  the  Gilchrist 
Scholarship. 

In  the  Examination  held  by  the  Inns  of  Oonrt  in  Trinity 
Term,  Mr.  Ahsan  Uddin  Ahmed  passed  satisfactorily  in  Soman 
liaw. 

Pandit  Shyamaji  Krishnavarmaj  (Kutch)  has  joined  Balliol 
College,  Oxford  University,  and  has  been  admitted  as  a  student 
at  the  Inner  Temple. 

Mr.  Edulji  Jamsetji  Khoi^y,  Of  Bombay,  has  also  joined  the 
Inner  Temple. 

The  silver  medal  offered  by  the  Cobden  Club  for  proficiency 
in  political  economy  in  the  University  of  Calcutta  has  been  won 
by  Hall  Saukar  Sukul. 

Mr.  Ananda  Mohan  Bose,  Barrister-at-Law,  has  been  re- 
elected a  member  of  the  Syndicate  of  the  Calcutta  University. 

His  Highness  the  Mahdr^ja  of  Yizianagram,  EIC.S.I.,  who 
died  April  30,  was  liked  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 
His  generosity  was  striking.  It  is  said  that  his  annual  con- 
tributions to  educational  and  charitable  institutions  amounted  to 
about  a  lac  of  rupees.  He  attended  to  the  administration  of 
his  affairs  himself,  and  employed  educated  and  trustworthy  men 
to  assist  him.  The  young  Mahardja  who  succeeds  him  happily 
possesses  the  good  qualities  of  his  father. 


Errata, — In  the  article  of  last  month  called  "  Eleven  Months 
in  Famine  Districts,"  page  270,  line  28,  for  **/row»  20  to  8  jpw" 
read  "/r(wt  10  to  8  pioey^^  and  at  line  82,  for  "  increased  by  a  pice 
or  two  "  read  **  increased  by  a  pie  or  tico.^* 
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NOTICE. 

Contfibutor$fro7n  India  to  this  Jov/rtuil  art  reguested  to 
sevd  their  drtides  to  the  Editor  through  one  of  the  Local 
Secretaries  in  Jndia  of  the  National  Indian  Associationg 
unless  they  are  personally  acquainted  with  any  of  the  menib&rs 
of  the  Committee  in  London, 


PMiehed  on  the  arrival  qf  every  Mail  from  India.     Svbacrvption  26a.  per 
annum,  specimen  copy,  Qd» 

ALLEN'S  INDIAN   MAIL, 

ASD  OFFICBAL  GJ^BISB  FROM  IXI)U,  GHDIA,  ASD  ALL  PABT8  OP  THE  £ABT. 

Allen's  Indl^n  Mail  contaius  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  Reports  of 
all  imp<»taiit  oocttrrenoes  in  the  countries  to  which  it  is  devoted,  compiled 
chiefly  from  private  and  exclusive  sources.  It  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
Press  in  geueral  to  be  indispensable  to  all  who  have  friends  or  relatives  in. 
the  East,  as  affording  the  only  correct  information  regarding  the  Servioes. 
Moyeiaenti.of  Troops,  Shipping,  and  all  events  of  domestic  and  individual 
interest. 

London  :  WM.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 

(PUBLISHEBS  TO  THE  INDIA  OFFICE), 

to  uliim  OniiiHuBlnattona  to  thB  Bftte  and  AdyeEttoemeatB  are  i^quMted  to  be  addxesMcU 


MRS.  W.  DINZEY.  BUBtON  receives,  as  BOARDERS,  Yomg. 
Gentldtnca,  Stade^is  from.  India,,  the  Colonies,  or  the  FumAOM^ 
who  reoniire  aHOMB  in  Town  while  prenaring  for  ProfeasioDal  or  PuUie 
life.  J^h^^daflB  raferences,  Terms--^  uoineas  per  week*  88  Ampthili 
Square,  Lo&dbtt)  N.W. 
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^niXmtM  :    HSB  BOYAL  HiGHITESS  THE  PbINOEBS  OF  WaUSS. 

OBjiscrrs  of  the  association. 

To  extend  a  knowledge  of  India,  and  interest  in  her  throughout  tht 
country. 

To  oo-operate  with  the  local  efforts  made  by  Indians  for  education,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  their  countrymen. 

To  promote  goodwill  and  friendlmess  between  England  and  India. 

THESE  OBJECTS  ARE  CAKRIED  0X7T  BT, — 

1. — Grants  in  the  form  of  scholarships  in  encouragement  of  female 

education. 
2. — Occasional  grants  to  educational  and  philanthropic  institutions 

in  India,  books  to  libraries,  prizes  for  schools,  &c. 
3. — Selecting  English  teachers  for  families  and  schools. 
4. — Organizing  lectures  by  Englishmen  and  Indians  on  subjects  con* 

nected  with  India. 
5. — The  publication  of  a  monthly  Journal,  containing  information 

as  to  education  and  social  reforms  in  India,  &c. 
6. — Correspondence  with  Indians  practically  interested  in  the  work 

of  the  Association. 
7. — ^Friendly   intercourse    with    Indians    who    come   to    England, 
supplying    them   with  introductions,    arranging    visits  to 
puolic  institutions,  &c. 
8. — Publishing  pamphlets  of  information  in  regard  to  professional 

examinations,  manufactories,  &c. 
9. — Soirees  held  three  times  in  the  year,  January,'  April  or  May, 
and  November,  open  to  members. 
This  Association,  which  was  established  b^  Miss  Carpenter,  has  now 
existed  eight  years.     It  has  several  Branches  m  India,  ana  Corresponding 
Members  in  many  countries  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.     The 
Committee  desire  to  promote,  by  the  various  practical  methods  indicated 
above,  increased  sympathy  and  union  between  the  people  of  England  and 
the  people  of  India.     They  therefore  request  co-operation  from  aU  who  are 
interested  in  India's  moral  and  intellectual  progress. 

In  aU  the  proceedings  of  this  Association,  the  Oovemment  princ^>U  (^ 
nonrkiter/erence  in  religion  is  to  be  strictly  mainiained. 

MEMBERSHIP,   &C. 

Subscriptions  and  donations  to  the  Association  to  be  paid  to  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank,  1  St.  James*  Square,  S.W.  ;  or  to  the  Treasurer, 
Francis  R.  S.  Wyllie,  Esq.,  East  India  United  Service  Club,  S.W.  ;  or  to 
the  Hon.  Sec.     Subscriptions  are  due  January  1st  of  the  current  year. 

There  is  a  separate  fund,  called  the  Indian  Girls'  Scholarship  Fund,  for 
anting  scholarships  of  from  £3  to  £6  for  the  encouragement  of  education. 
lie  Hon.  Sec.  (Miss  E.  A.  Manning,  35  Blomfield  Road,  W.)  is  Treasurer 
of  this  fund,  and  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  additional  subscriptions. 
<P.0.0.  on  Maida  Hill  Post  Office). 

A  subscription  of  10/-  and  upwards  to  the  General  Fund  or  to  the 
Scholarship  Fund  constitutes  membership.  Members  are  entitled  to  receive 
invitations  to  the  Soirees,  Meetings  and  Lectures  of  the  Association,  and 
the  monthly  Journal. 

The  Journal  may  be  subscribed  for  separately,  5/-  per  annum,  in  ad- 
vance, post  free,  by  notice  to  the  Publishers  (London,  Kboan  Paui«  &  Co. ; 
Bristol,  J.  W.  Arrowsmith)  ;  and  it  can  be  procured  through  Booksellers. 

In  India  the  Journal  may  be  obtained  by  the  payment  of  3  rupees  per 
annum,  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Branches,  or  direct  from  England,  l>y 
application  to  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  11  Quay  Street,  Bristol. 

*•*  The  Hon.  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  receive  grants  of  books,  illus- 
trated papers,  ladies'  work  for  school  prizes,  &c, ;  cards  of  admission  for 
the  meetings  of  literary  and  scientific  societies,  &c.,  &c. 
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The  Committee  of  this  Association  have  for  some  time 
had  under  consideration  the  establishment  of  an  Office  and 
Eeading-room  in  London,  but  till  lately  no  definite  plan  had 
been  arranged  for  carrying  out  this  object.  A  few  weeks  ago 
a  Conference  was  held  at  the  house  of  the  Eight  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Northbrook — Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse  in  the  chair — ^in 
riegard  to  promoting  more  organisation  in  the  London  work  of 
the  National  Indian  Association.  The  meeting  resulted  in 
the  appointment  of  a  Sub-Committee  for  consid^ing  the 
desirability  of  establishing  an  Office  to  which  Indian  gentle- 
men resorting  to  England,  or  desiring  to  send  their  sons  there, 
may  apply  for  information  and  guidance.  The  following 
were  its  members : — The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Northbrook, 
G.C.S.L,  Chairman ;  Sir  E.  H.  Davies,  K.C.S.I, ;  Sir  Barrow 
EUis,  K.C.S.L ;  G.  S.  V.  Fitzgerald,  Esq. ;  Colonel  E.  H. 
Keatinge,  V.C.,  C.S.I. ;  Miss  E.  A.  Manning ;  Hodgson  Pratt, 
Esq. ;  and  Francis  Wyllie,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  This  Sub-Com- 
mittee was  requested  to  report  to  the  General  Committee  on 
the  best  method  of  establishing  an  office  and  its  probable 
expense.    They  also  took  into  consideration  arrangements  for 
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undertaking  the  supervision  in  regard  to  education  and 
remittances  of  young  Indian  students  in  cases  where  parents 
or  guardians  might  like  to  entrust  their  sons  or  wards  to  such 
care. 

The  following  Beport  was  presented  on  the  25th  June  to 
the  General  Committee  and  discussed  : — 

"  It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  enlargement  of  views 
and  knowledge  of  English  society  and  ways  of  thought,  to  be 
obtained  by  a  well-directed  visit  to  this  country,  are  of  great 
advantage  to  the  natives  of  India ;  and,  as  they  will  probably 
be  hereafter  employed  in  larger  numbers  in  the  administra- 
tion of  that  country,  it  is  more  than  ever  desirable  to  facili- 
tate and  promote  the  visit  of  native  students  to  England. 

"From  information  at  the  command  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee, it  appears  that  many  Indian  parents,  although  anxious 
to  send  their  sons  to  England  for  education,  have  been 
deterred  from  so  doing  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  adequate 
supervision  over  them ;  and  the  Sub-Committee  are  of  opinion 
that  the  National  Indian  Association  by  meeting  this  want 
and  undertaking  this  duty  will  do  practically  useful  work, 
materially  assist  the  natives  of  India  and  further  the  declared 
policy  of  the  Government. 

"With  this  view,  the  Sub-Committee  propose  that,  in 
addition  to  the  advice  and  assistance  now  given  by  the 
Association  to  native  gentlemen  now  visiting  England,  the 
following  steps  should  be  taken : — 

"That  a  small  Sub-Committee,  consisting  of  not  more 
than  five  members,  exclusive  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  and 
Treasurer,  be  formed  to  superintend  the  new  work  of  the 
Association. 

"  That  an  Office  for  the  Association,  with,  if  possible,  a 
Eeading-room  attached  to  it,  be  obtained  in  some  locality 
conveniently  near  to  University  College  and  the  Inns  of 
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Court.  The  expense  of  hiring  and  keeping  up  such  an  office, 
with  the  salary  of  a  clerk,  may  be  estimated  at  £200  per 
annum  at  first ;  and  as  the  new  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Association  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sub-Committee,  be 
eventually  self-supporting,  they  propose  that  an  annual  sub- 
scription be  paid  to  the  Association  on  behalf  of  each  student, 
as  explained  in  the  rules  herewith  subjoined.  They  consider, 
therefore,  that  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  proceeding  at 
-once  to  give  a  trial  to  their  proposal. 

"That  a  Joint  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Association  be 
appointed,  having  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  natives  of 
India. 

"The  Sub-Committee  have  drawn  up  some  draft  rules, 
and  suggest  that  this  scheme  of  the  Association,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  rules  relating  to  it,  be  communicated  to 
the  Viceroy,  the  Governors,  the  Lieutenant-Governors  and 
Chief  Commissioners  throughout  India,  with  a  request  that 
the  object  and  scope  of  the  scheme  may  be  made  generally 
faiown  to  the  classes  interested." 


The  following  are  the  Eules  proposed,  in  the  form  in  which 
they  were  adopted  by  the  General  Committee.  The  Com- 
mittee wish  it  to  be  understood  that  these  Eules  are  not  yet 
absolutely  fixed,  but  may  receive  modification  in  details. 

I. — Any  native  gentleman,  parent  or  guardian,  desirous  of 
availing  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the  Association  in  this 
branch  of  its  work,  must  write  to  one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries 
At  least  six  months  before  the  proposed  departure  of  his  son 
OT  ward,  giving  fuU  information  as  to  his  age  and  previous 
education,  and  the  education  desired  for  him  in  England,  and 
-accompanying  the  application  with  satisfactory  references  as 
to  the  position  of  the  applicant,  and  the  means  of  defrajdng 
ail  the  expenses  of  his  son  or  ward  while  living  in  England. 
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II. — The  Association  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of 
accepting  or  rejecting  any  such  application,  each  one  being 
submitted  to  the  Sub-Committee  and  decided  upon  its  own 
merits,  the  conditions  being  settled  by  a  special  agreement  in 
each  case. 

III. — The  responsibilities  of  the  Association  will  be  to 
meet  the  student  on  his  arrival,  procure  lodgings  for  him  and 
make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  his  education,  whether 
at  the  Universities  or  Inns  of  Court,  by  the  employment  of 
tutors,  or  otherwise.  The  Association  will  also  undertake  to 
the  extent  of  the  remittances  placed  at  its  disposal,  all  pay- 
ments requisite  for  the  above  objects,  and  for  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  students,  as  well  as  the  distribution  to 
them  of  such  personal  allowances  as  may  be  agreed  upon  with 
the  parent  or  guardian. 

rV. — The  Association  will  from  time  to  time  communicate 
to  the  parent  or  guardian,  the  progress  attained  by  those 
entrusted  to  their  care,  and,  in  the  event  of  anything  unsatis- 
factory coming  to  their  knowledge  as  to  the  conduct  of  a 
student,  wiU  advise  as  to  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  his 
being  retained  in  England. 

V. — ^An  annual  charge  to  defray  minor  expenses  will  be 
made  for  each  student  under  care  of  the  Association,  the 
amount  of  such  charge  to  be  determined  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  case.  (It  is  anticipated  that  an  annual 
charge  of  from  rs.  50  to  rs.  100  will  suflBlce,  but  this  charge  must 
be  liable  to  alteration  after  some  experience  has  been  gained 
as  to  the  amount  of  petty  expenses.) 


In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  in  the  Eeport, 
a  Sub-Committee  has  been  appointed  to  carry  out  the  objects 
referred  to,  consisting  of  five  members  and  the  Hon.  Sees.,  as 
follows  :— The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Northbrook,  G.C.S.I, 
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Sir  E.  H.  Davies,  K.C.S.I.,  Sir  Barrow  Ellis,  KC.SI,, 
Q.  a  V.  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse,  K.C.S.L, 
Miss  E.  A.  Manning,  Hon.  Sec.,  Francis  Wyllie,  Esq.,  Hon. 
Sec.  and  Treasurer. 

It  is  hoped  by  the  Committee  that  the  new  arrangements 
proposed  for  the  extension  of  their  work  will  add  greatly  to 
the  usefulness  and  permanence  of  the  Association.  They 
had  already  in  some  degree  used  as  an  Office  the  rooms  of  the 
Social  Science  Association  at  1  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  but 
the  clerks  there  being  fully  occupied  in  their  own  work,  that 
Office  had  never  been  much  applied  to  by  members  of  the 
National  Indian  Association.  By  the  present  plan  the 
Association  wiU  have  an  Office  of  its  own  for  general 
purposes,  and  connected  with  this  there  will  be  a  Eeading- 
room  (supplied  with  Indian  and  other  newspapers)  for  the  use 
of  members  by  the  payment  of  a  small  subscription.  It  is 
intended  that  in  time  the  whole  scheme  should  be  self- 
supporting.  As  soon  as  these  arrangements  are  practically 
carried  out,  we  shall  give  detailed  information  about  them. 
Meanwhile  we  would  request  any  members  and  friends  of  the 
Association  who  are  interested  in  the  success  of  the  new 
plans,  to  make  them  known  in  England  and  in  India,  in 
Grder  to  secure  for  the  Committee  fuU  co-operation  in  their 
endeavours. 


CASTE    IN    INDIA. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Indian  Association,  held  on 
the  15th  of  May  last,  Mr.  Cust  read  a  paper  on  the  distinction 
of  castes  in  India.  It  is  rare  to  find  an  Englishman  possessing 
suoh  intimate  knowledge  of  the  people  and  such  a  dear  insight 
into  the  very  complicated  system  of  Indian  castes  as  Mr.  Cust 
seems  to  possess.    We  may  well  ask  why  this  should  be  so  when 
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such  a  large  number  of  educated  and  intelligent  Englishmen 
pass  the  Teiy  prime  of  their  lives  in  India, — ^but  that  it  is  so 
can  not  be  questioned.  Complete  ignorance  on  the  subject 
among  the  British  public  at  large  is  therefore  natural,  and  a 
thing  one  would  be  quite  prepared  to  find.  Of  those  who  take 
any  interest  in  Indian  a&'irs,  many  have  a  vague  notion  of  what 
caste  means,  and  are  satisfied.  Others  do  not  dare  to  inquire, 
for  fear  of  showing  their  ignorance  on  a  subject  which  they  think 
everybody  knows  or  ought  to  know ;  while  those  who  do  wish 
to  clear  their  ide£is,  receive  but  a  poor  light  from  the  explana- 
tions of  their  friends  in  India. 

Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Oust  has  done  good  service  in 
rjeading  his  paper  to  a  large  audience  of  those  who  interest 
themselves  in  matters  relating  to  India,  and  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  to  him.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  no  one  else  could 
have  given  greater  information  on  the  subject  in  as  much  time. 

As  regards  the  merits  of  the  paper  itself,  I  may  confess  at 
once  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  differ  from  Mr.  Gust  in  any 
material  respect.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  ask  such  of  my 
readers  as  were  present  on  the  occasion  to  remember  that  all 
Mr.  Gust  attempted  to  prove,  and  succeeded  in  proving,  was 
that  the  system  of  castes,  as  it  prevails  in  India,  is  not  in  many 
respeeU  as  great  an  evil  as  some  would  imagine.  I  do  ndt  know 
what  further  views  he  entertains  on  the  subject,  but  from  no 
portion  of  his  paper,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,*  are  we  justified 
in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Gust  is  a  supporter  of  the 
system,  taken  all  in  all,  or  that  he  ignores  its  baneful  influences. 
The  only  fault  I  can  find  with  him  is  that  he  has  taken  up  one 
side  of  the  question.  He  may  be  guilty  of  omission,  not  of 
commission. 

Without  entering  upon  it  in  detail,  let  us  deal  with  the 
subject  in  an  abstract  form,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  it.    Let  us  suppose,  then,  that 

A  belongs  to  caste  a,  and  has  a  daughter  A'. 
B  belongs  to  caste  h,  and  has  a  son  £'. 
C  belongs  to  caste  c^  and  has  a  son  C 
-—and  so  on. 

*  This  paper  was  written  before  Mr.  Gust's  appeared  in  the  JownwX, 
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Now,  by  the  canons  of  caste — 
•    1.  A  cannot  eat  any  food  cooked  by  B  or  0,  nor  any  cooked 
fbod  or  water  touched  by  them,  nor  can  lie  eat  at  the  same  table 
with  them,*  nor  give  his  daughter  A'  in  marriage  to  B'  or  C. 

2,  li  A  eats  with  B  or  C,  all  other  members  of  the  caste  a 
will  excommunicate  A.  In  like  manner,  other  members  of  the 
^sastes  h  and  c  respectively  will  excommimicate  B  and  C  for 
having  violated  one  of  the  canons  of  caste.  » 

This  excommunication  means  that  all  other  members  of  the 
<}a8te  to  which  an  individual  belongs,  including  his  own  family, 
father,  mother  and  wife,  will  cease  to  eat,  or  have  any  social 
intercourse  whatsoever  with  him.  They  will  hate  him,  and  will 
not  even  bear  his  sight,  if  rigid  Hindus.  The  punishment  is 
severe,  because  an  outcaste  cannot  be  taken  up  into  any  other 
iJaste,  and  his  usual  resource  is  to  become  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity or  Islam,  and  to  make  out  an  altogether  new  social  circle 
for  himself. 

The  same  excommunication  will  be  his  lot  if  ^  or  j5  or  C 
comes  to  this  country,  or  in  any  other  way  crosses  the  sea  or 
some  of  the  fixed  boundaries  of  India,  or  dines  with  anybody 
not  belonging  to  his  caste — a  Christian,  for  instance, — or  if  he 
becomes  a  convert  to  any  other  religion. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  distinction  of  castes 
is  based  essentially  on  prohibition  of  intermarriage,  and  to  a 
somewhat  smaller  extent  on  that  of  eating  together. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  caste  distinction,  as  it  now  exists, 
is  essentially  different  from  the  distinction  of  class  observed  in 
aU  countries ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
originally  it  was  nothing  more.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that 
even  in  our  own  day  the  distinction  of  classes  among  all  civilised 
nations  is  based  on  exactly  the  same  foundation  as  the  distinc- 
tion of  castes  among  the  Hindus— namely,  eating  together  and 
intermarriage — of  which  the  latter  is  in  each  case  the  more 
important.  We  thus  find  a  Bombay  civilian,  in  the  highest 
rlEinks  of  life,  disdainfully  leaving  the  table  on  finding  that  a 

*  Better-informed  readers  will  see  that,  as  regards  eating  and  drinking, 
ihe  above  is  not  in  all  cases  strictly  true  ;  food  cooked  by  a  Brahmin  is, 
^th  certain  restrictions,  eaten  by  all.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  the 
distinction  has  been  ignored  here. — S.  H, 
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Eoxopean  belonging  to  one  of  the  cotton  mills  was  seated  by 
his  side.  The  pprtals  of  English  aristocracy  are,  socially  speaking, 
firmly  and  hopelessly  closed  against  a  man  who  honestly  earns 
his  bread  by  thei  work  of  his  own  han^s. 

This  was  precisely  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  early  history  of 
Indian  society,  and  a  Uttle  reflection  will  show  how  it  developed 
to  the  pernicious  extent  of  distinction  into  castes. 

In  these  days  a  weaver's  son  can,  in  the  next  generation, 
occupy  a  high  civil  or  military  post.  Merit  and  education  can 
make  a  Mr.  A.  a  Lord  Alpha,  or  a  Mr.  B.  an  Earl  of  Beta.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  gentleman  who  neglects  the  educatioa  of  his 
son  may  find  him  employed  in  working  a  mill,  or  in  lower  ranks 
of  sociely  stiU.  Similar  retrograde  steps  are  also  of  daily 
occurrence  among  the  junior  branches  of  the  nobility.  We  thus 
see  the  ranks  of  English  aristocracy  constantly  recruited  from 
the  gentry,  and  these  in  their  turn  from  inferior  ranks.  A  very 
healthy  circulation  of  energy,  intellect  and  refinement  is  thua 
kept  up,  and  prevents  the  distinction  of  classes  from  becoming 
more  rigid  than  it  now  is. 

These  wholesome  counteracting  influences  did  not  exist  in 
the  early  history  of  Hindu  society.  Education  was  the  mono* 
poly  of  one  class — the  Brahmins — who  guarded  jealously  against 
its  spread  among  the  laity.  The  next  highest  class,  the  Bajpoots, 
were  in  power,  and  of  course  formed  in  this  way  a  distinct  body, 
representing  the  nobility,  whom  even  the  Brahmins  were  ever 
ready  to  humour.  It  is  quite  natural,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  jealousy  and  pride  should  have  confirmed  the 
ordinary  distinction  of  elmses,  which  exists  among  all  nations, 
into  the  rigidly  defined  distinction  of  castes^  with  its  hard  and 
fast  lines  of  demarkation. 

When  the  Mussulmans  entered  India  they  found  the  system 
in  full  vogue,  and  their  rule  did  not  produce  much  influence  on 
it.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  influenced  by  it,  alid  during  the 
lapse  of  ages  Indian,  Mussulmans  came  to  observe  the  distinc- 
tion of  castes  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Hindus  did,  though, 
perhaps,  not  to  the  same  extent,  and  with  this  diflerence,  that 
they  rarely  observed  it  between  themselves.  I  say  rarely 
advisedly,  for  I  know  instances  where  Mussulmans  of  different 
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denominations  have  done  so,  and  do  so  still.  Indeed,  caste 
prejudice  seems  to  form  so  essential  a  feature  of  existence  in 
India,  that  even  Christianity  has  not  succeeded  in  rooting  it  out 
from  the  large  masses  of  uneducated  people  who  have  been 
converted  to  it. 

It  is  true  that  in  spite  of  such  a  vast  Tarieiy  of  different 
castes  no  great  social  difficulties  seem  to  arise  in  the  daily  rela- 
tions of  life,  and  people  live  together  and  work  together  in 
happiness.  But  considered  as  a  whole,  and  in  its  relations  to 
the  world  at  large,  we  cannot  conceive  anything  which  has 
tended  so  much  to  check  the  progress  of  the  people  of  India, 
anything  so  pernicious,  so  injurious,  and  so  evil  in  its  conse- 
quences to  its  inhabitants,  as  the  distinction  of  castes. 

The  people  of  India  do  not  constitute  a  nation.  The  very 
elements  of  nationality  are  wanting  in  them,  chiefly  because 
they  are  divided  into  so  many  castea  The  system  is  a  powerful 
source  of  disunion ;  the  people  of  India  cannot  form  a  harmo- 
nious whole  as  long  as  it  exists. 

It  is  this  want  of  nationality,  it  is  this  want  of  union,  which 
has  rendered  India  an  easy  prey  to  successive  conquerors.  It  is 
this,  again,  which  has  made  it  not  only  to  suffer  "the  oppres- 
sor's wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely,"  during  ages  of 
foreign  rule,  but  to  bear  it  all  most  patiently.  Ages  of  slavery 
have  in  their  turn  tended  to  deaden  the  feelings  of  self-respect 
and  to  deprive  the  people  of  many  of  the  nobler  traits  of 
character. 

That  the  distinction  of  castes  has  been  a  most  powerful 
check  to  the  progress  of  India,  even  after  the  English  became 
possessed  of  it,  will  be  evident  to  the  most  superficial  observer. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  progress  of  India  would  be 
much  more  rapid  if  the  distance  between  the  ruler  and  the  ruled 
could  be  shortened — if  there  was  more  of  frank,  unreserved  and 
free  conversation,  on  terms  of  equality,  between  European  officials 
and  Indian  gentlemen  in  their  districts  ;  in  plain  English,  if  the 
ruler  and  ruled  understood  each  other  better,  the  former  the 
needs  of  the  people,  the  latter  the  motives  and  intentions  of  the 
riding  class.  Now,  who  can  deny  that  caste  distinction  comes 
in  for  a  large  share  of  the  blame  of  preventing  the  attainment 
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of  such  a  desirable  end.  It  is  not  the  sole  cause ;  it  may  not 
even  be  the  chief  cause,  as  it  is  urged  to  be  ;  but  it  is  certainly 
a  very  powerful  cause  of  estrangement  between  Englishmen  and 
Indians.  In  any  case,  it  has  always  given  a  great  advantage, 
for  purposes  of  argument,  to  those  who  are  slow  to  admit  the 
other  causes. 

In  modem  history,  India  was  opened  to  European  adventure 
by  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  towards  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  first  Portuguese  expedition,  under 
Vasco  de  Gama,  in  1497-98.  In  the  last  year  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  East  India  Company  obtained  their  charter  of  incor- 
poration from  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  English  appeared  on 
the  stage,  although  some  English  adventurers  had  anticipated 
the  Company  by  about  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  battle  of 
Plassey,  in  1757,  made  the  English  paramount  in  India  and 
imdisputed  masters  of  Bengal 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  in  spite  of  nearly  four 
centuries  of  connection  with  Europe,  and  nearly  three  of  inter- 
course with  the  English,  including  a  century  and  a  quarter  of 
the  most  intimate  relationship  with  this  country,  such  an  infi- 
nitely small  proportion  of  the  people  of  India  should  have  come, 
to  England  for  purposes  of  study  or  travel,  or  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever,  and  that  only  within  the  last  few  years,  when  caste 
had  relaxed  its  hold  on  the  more  educated  portion  of  the  Indian 
community.  Is  it  not  deplorable  that  of  all  the  varied  indus- 
tries and  manufactures  of  England,  which  constitute  its  real 
wealth  and  power,  not  one  should  have  been  imported  into  India 
in  better  times,  when  poverty  had  not  made  the  people  so  help- 
less ?  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  even  to  this  day  nothing  worth  the 
name  should  have  been  done  to  develop  the  vast  resources  of 
our  country  by  our  countrymen  themselves?  Has  an  Indian 
ever  manufactured  or  can  he  now  manufapture  a  steam  engine,  or 
build  a  ship,  or  even  a  sulphuric  acid  chamber?  How  many 
can  work  even  the  much-envied  cotton  mill  without  European 
aid  ?  And  yet  they  have  been  in  daily  contact  with  one  of  the 
most  civilised  nations  of  the  world  for  over  a  hundred  years. 
What  has  prevented  them  from  knowing  better  ?  Perhaps 
several  causes  combined,  but  certainly  caste  and  its  infiuence 
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were  the  most  formidable  of  these.  Does  not  the  fact  speak  for 
itself,  that  of  all  Indian  communities  that  which  was  most  free 
from  the  bondage  of  caste  should  have  taken  the  lead  in  the 
race  of  civilisation  ?* 

A  system  so  purely  artificial,  so  Toid  of  principles  in  its 
foimdation,  so  baneful  in  its  influences,  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  stand  the  test  of  philosophical  enquiry,  and  so  we  find  it 
breaking  down  at  its  very  first  contact  with  the  conditions  of 
civilised  life  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  influence  of  education  on  the  caste  system,  and  the 
various  phases  which  this  influence  has  assumed,  are  worthy  of 
thoughtful  consideration,  and  instructive  in  the  extreme. 

Bengal  was  that  lucky  part  of  India  in  which  the  benefits  of 
English  education  were  first  given  and  received.  An  imagina- 
tive people,  with  a  tendency,  like  all  Eastern  nations,  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  their  great  grandfathers,  and  to  obey  slavishly 
the  voice  of  authority  on  all  matters,  religious  or  secular,  sacred 
or  profane,  were  brought  face  to  face  with  a  nation  of  matter-of- 
fact  people,  impatient  of  authority  on  any  matter,  and  possess- 
ing a  spirit  of  research  and  enquiry  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
nation. 

After  recovering  from  the  first  shock  produced  by  the  union 
of  such  heterogeneous  elements,  the  new  pupils  began  to  under- 
stand their  masters  and  gradually  to  follow  them  in  their  mode 
of  thought — to  think  logically.  But  logical  thought  and  the 
system  of  castes  could  not  co-exist.     And  what  do  we  see  ? 

We  find  these  thoughtful  men  determined  to  throw  oS  its 
fetters.  But  for  many  the  despotism  of  society,  the  ties  of  filial 
affection,  were  barriers  too  great  and  too  sacred  to  be  crossed. 
Others,  who  were  men  of  greater  moral  courage  and  stronger 
character,  succeeded  alike  in  braving  the  despotism  of  society 
and  in  severing  the  bonds  of  affection,  and  overcame  all  scruples 
and  difficulties  by  the  easy  and  natural  process  of  adopting  the 
religion  of  those  who  taught  them  to  think — by  becoming 
Christians.     In  those  days  Christianity  was  their  sole  resort. 

When,  however,  education  became  more  general,  and  the- 
number  of  thoughtful  men  increased,  they  at  once  found  that 
♦  I  refer  to  the  Parsi  community. — S.  H. 
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ihe  then  existing  state  of  things  could  not  go  on,  that  social  ties 
were  too  much  for  the  majorily,  that  in  practice  they  could  not 
be  disregarded,  and  yet  caste  ought  not  to  exist. 

The  necessity  arose  for  reforming  the  existing  social  condi- 
tion. People  now  enlightened  by  history  and  by  the  philosophy 
of  history  began  to  look  back  to  the  past,  and  were  struck  by 
its  grandeur.  They  instantly  called  it  forth  to  their  aid.  In 
some  cases,  perhaps,  their  present  necessities  made  the  past  look 
more  grand  to  them  than  it  really  was.  In  any  case  the  light 
of  modem  civilisation  and  thought,  of  science  and  the  improved 
means  of  research,  gave  them  a  greater  insight  into  their 
history  than  their  predecessors  could  have  hoped  to  gain.  Men 
like  Dayanund  Shastri,  Keshub  Ohunder  Sen  and  Syed  Ahmed 
Khan  are  signs  of  the  times.  This  tendency  to  reform. explains 
the  anomaly  of  educated  Indians  not  having  recourse  to  Chris- 
tianity now,  although  education  is  becoming  more  general. 

Thus  we  say  that  education  has  done  a  great  deal  to  over- 
come the  social  scruples  of  the  people.  This  is  at  once  evident 
from  the  fact  that  at  the  present  moment  there  are  in  London 
representatives  of  all  the  principal  Indian  castes,  and  from 
various  -parts  of  the  country.  But  it  is  as  evident  that  a  great 
deal  remains  to  be  done,  for  we  know  very  well  that  these  men, 
after  their  return  home,  still  meet  with  more  or  less  social  diffi- 
culties, even  in  Bengal,  while  in  some  cases  domestic  unhappi- 
ness  results.  But  for  fear  of  entering  upon  personalities,  I 
could  mention  more  than  one  case  in  which  such  things  have 
happened.  These  young  men  often  have  to  make  great  sacri- 
fices, and  to  their  credit  be  it  spoken  that  they  do  so  willingly. 
They  are  the  leading  stars  of  India,  the  future  hopes  of  their 
country,  for  their  children  are  sure  to  be  abler  men  than 
themselves. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  in  this  respect  Mussulmans 
are  better  off.  They  have  hardly  any  social  difficulty.  In  their 
case  caste  distinction  is  a  thing  quite  adventitious  and  of  a  local 
origin.  A  reference  to  the  tenets  of  their  religion  or  to  the 
practice  of  their  co-religionists  in  other  parts  of  the  world  is, 
in  the  long  run,  enough  to  suppress  the  cry  of  the  narrow- 
minded  or  the  vulgar. 
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Thus  far  educatioii  has  succeeded,  and  is  the  only  sure, 
though  slow,  means  of  freeing  the  people  from  the  bondage  of 


I  shall  now  give  some  examples  where,  not  education,  but 
mere  contact  with  civilisation  has  been  enough  to  give  plaj  to 
the  elasticity  of  the  caste  system. 

The  Indian  troops,  comprising  Hindus  of  very  high  castoi 
now  freely  and  willingly  cross  the  sea  or  other  boundaries 
without  losing  their  caste.  Again,  a  large  number  of  emigrants, 
Hindus  of  all  denominations  and  of  very  orthodox  type,  are 
exported  to  the  Mauritius  and  other  islands  year  after  year,  and 
on  their  return  succeed  in  coaxing  the  Brahmins,  very  easily,  to 
have  them  reinstated  into  caste.  This  is  done  almost  every  day 
and  hardly  attracts  attention,  partly  from  the  insignificance  of 
the  parties  concerned,  and  partly  from  the  practice  having 
become  common.  This  is  true  also  of  transported  convicts  on 
their  return  home. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  by  alluding  to  one  view  of  the 
question  under  consideration  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  is 
held  in  some  high  quarters.  There  is  a  class  of  men  who 
seem  to  imagine  that  the  stability  and  maintenance  of  the 
British  Empire  in  India  may  be  jeopardised  by  a  total  abolition 
of  caste  distinctions  and  a  union  of  all  the  different  nationalities, 
results  which  can  be  obtained  only  through  the  miedium  of  a 
high  and  general  education.  These  are  therefore  men  who  also 
denounce  high  education,  and  look  with  ill-concealed  jealousy 
and  anxiety  on  the  increasing  influx  of  our  countrymen  to 
Europe.* 

For  my  part,  I  have  no  fcdth  in  these  gloomy  forebodings. 
All  that  a  more  general  spread  of  high  education  and  a  conse- 
quent unity  of  feelings  and  purpose  among  the  people  is  likely 
to  do  will  be  to  create  a  strong  public  opinion,  which  will  go  a 
great  way  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  personal  rule  and  high- 
handed policy,  which,  unfortunately,  are  not  among  the  rarest 
things  in  our  country.  But  taking  it  for  granted  that  British 
rule  in  India  could,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  raise  its  people  to  that 

*  It  must  not  be  imderstood  that  all  who  deaonnce  high  education 
share  these  views.— S.  H, 
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high  pitch  of  civilisation  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  self* 
government,  it  would  ipso  facto  have  gained  a  victory  upon  which 
every  Englishman  could  look  with  just  and  noble  pride — ^a 
victory  which  would  reflect  far  greater  glory  on  the  British 
nation  than  the  achievements  of  Nelson  and  Wellington,  far 
greater  honour  than  the  deeds  of  Clive  and  Hastings.  Such  a 
result,  moreover,  will  have  the  further  advantage  of  not  being 
inconsistent  with,  and  of  proving  the  sincerity  of,  the  claim  of 
governing  India  for  the  benefit  of  its  people. 

Syed  Hassan. 
London,  June,  1879. 


THE  EOMAN-UEDU  MOVEMENT. 


In  following  up  the  discussion  of  this  subject  which  was 
raised  by  Syed  Ali  Sahib's  paper  in  the  June  number  of  this 
Journal,  and  prosecuted  by  Mr.  Pincott  in  the  last  number,  I 
wish  to  speak  especially  of,  if  not  to  confine  myself  to,  one 
or  two  of  the  more  general  aspects  of  the  question. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  strongest  argument 
in  favour  of  the  plan  which  is  now  being  pressed  forward  by 
the  Society  with  which  I  have  the  honour  of  co-operating  id 
that  for  uniformity  of  written  character ;  uniformity,  that  is> 
for  languages  in  common  use  in  India.  It  is  from  this  point 
of  view  that  the  question  is  of  so  much  vital  importance  to 
the  million.  Until  such  uniformity  is  obtained  reading  and 
writing  will  have  but  a  fraction  of  their  proper  utility.  The 
possible  losses  in  beauty  of  style  which  Syed  Ali  Sahib 
fears  would  follow  from  the  use  of  the  Bomau  would  affect 
but  a  small  number  of  literary  men,  while  the  gain  would  be 
a  practical  gain  for  all  who  would  learn  to  read,  the  number 
of  whom  the  new  advantages  would  naturally  largely  increase. 
Thus  this  matter  of  the  possibility  and  advantages  of  a 
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practical  and  virtual,  if  not  absolute,  unifonnity  is  of  the 
foundation  of  the  argument.  Anyone  who  has  not  felt  the 
weight  of  the  considerations  in  favour  of  uniformity  may 
well  be  averse  to  the  proposed  change,  whether  from  a 
partiality  to  the  old  alphabets  or  from  objection  to  any 
change;  but  it  behoves  all  who  have  got  so  far  as  to  desire 
uniformity  of  writing  for  India,  and  to  believe  that  it  would 
be  a  blessing  to  the  many,  to  consider  calmly  wTiat  alphabet 
can  be  made  use  of  for  this  object. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  must  be  one  of  the 
three,  Persian,  NSgari,  Eoman.  Each  of  these  has  already  a 
footing  in  India,  a  usage  for  some  language  or  languages. 
Each  of  them  is  connected  with  a  language,  not  vernacular 
in  that  country,  that  is  the  key  to  a  certain  amount  of 
science  and  of  history.  Hence,  if  we  grant  that  the  choice 
lies  among  the  three,  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  the 
right  alphabet  to  encourage  is  divided  into  two  branches, — 
that  which  deals  with  the  mechanical  fitness  of  the  alphabet, 
and  that  which  treats  of  the  stores  of  learning  to  be  unlocked 
by  it. 

As  to  the  fitness  of  the  Persian,  I  will  quote  words  which 
must  have  great  weight  with  Syed  Ali  Sahib.  The  author  of 
the  words  I  am  about  to  quote  is  that  Mirza  Malcom  Kban, 
of  whom  Syed  Ali  Sahib  writes  as  having  a  "  vast  knowledge 
of  human  nature  as  developed  in  the  East,  and  a  deep 
sense  of  its  real  wants."  Mirza  Malcom  Khan's  words  are, 
"Unfortunately  we  know  too  well  the  enormous  difference 
which  European  progress  had  made  between  you  and  the 
nations  of  the  East.  In  seeking  for  the  causes  of  this  dif- 
ference, so  grievous  to  us,  I  have  arrived  at  the  profound 
conviction  that  the  obstacle  to  our  progress  has  sprung  neither 
from  our  religious  principles,  nor  from  inferiority  of  race; 
the  obstacle  comes  principally — I  might  say  entirely — ^from 
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our  system  of  writing.  This  monstrous  system,  which  has 
been  imposed  upon  us  by  exceptional  circumstances,  has 
acquired  with  time  the  immutable  character  possessed  by  our 
sacred  institutions,  and  now  its  innumerable  difficulties  so 
completely  restrain  our  literary  development  that  the  regen- 
eration of  the  East  seems  to  me  quite  impossible  with  such  a 
system  of  writing."  *  Words  more  strongly  condemnatory  of 
the  Persian  alphabet  can  hardly  be  imagined.  It  thus  appears 
that  this  alphabet  is  so  far  from  being  fit  for  higher  uses  that 
it  has  been  the  cause  of  keeping  back  for  centuries  the  nation 
among  whom  it  has  in  a  sense  become  naturalised. 

Next  we  come  to  DevanS.gari.  This,  in  point  of  distinct- 
ness, surpasses  Persian;  but  it  is  clumsy  from  its  very 
elaborateness.  In  the  matter  of  wide-spread  use  again  it 
has  an  advantage  over  Persian,  being  in  vogue  among  a 
certain  class  in  all  parts  of  India.  But  it  is  hardly  to  be 
adapted,  it  certainly  cannot  well  be  adapted,  to  the. various 
linguistic  elements  that  it  should  be  able  to  represent  if  it  is 
to  be  of  general  use.  But  I  am  almost  wasting  time  in  thus 
weighing  Devaniigari.  The  argument  against  its  general  use 
is  that  Syed  Ali  Sahib's  co-religionists  would  not  use  it. 
DevanSgarl  is  so  connected  with  Brahminical  learning  that 
Muhammadans  would  never  be  reconciled  to  it. 

I  do  not  here  propose  to  enter  into  a  consideration  in 
detail  of  the  Eoman  as  a  character  fit  for  the  purpose  in  view. 
I  write  with  the  object  of  showing  the  wide  grounds  on  which 
the  question  must  be  discussed  rather  than  attempting  to 
complete  the  discussion  of  it.  Syed  Ali  Sahib's  own  estimate 
of  the  Eoman  is  practicall}'^  more  favourable  than  his  report 
of  the  Persian  alphabet.  My  own  views  on  it  may  be  found 
in  the  Society  of  Arts'  Journal  for  February  19,  1875.    In 

*  Translated  from  the  FrenclL     See  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  for 
February  19,  1875. 
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the  pages  of  the  Baman-Urdu  Journal  the  details  and  all  the 
bearings  of  the  question  are  subject  to  monthly  discussion. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  revert  for  a  moment  to  that  second 
great  branch  of  the  subject  before  indicated.  The  alphabet 
that  may  be  chosen  will  necessarily  lead  up  to  the  literature 
and  learning  of  the  language  at  present  expressed  in  that 
alphabet.  Now  is  it  best  to  have  an  alphabet  which  is  the 
instrument  by  which  we  can  reach  to  Persian  and  Arabic,  or 
to  Hindu,  or  to  European  learning  ?  This  question  brings  us 
to  the  old  battle-ground  of  Orientalists  and  Anglicists.  But 
here  we  see  that  the  battle  has  been  lost  and  won.  Dr.  Duff's 
Life,  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  gives  an  accessible  and  valuable 
record  of  the  struggle  and  of  the  victoiy  won  (and  won  once 
for  all)  by  the  Anglicists.  From  this  we  may  learn  the  parts 
taken  in  the  conflict  by  Duff  himself,  by  Macaulay,  and  by 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan.  Eeaders  of  it  must  frankly  acknow- 
ledge that  the  time  for  confining  teaching  to  Oriental  Science, 
or  for  attempting  to  teach  the  higher  European  Sciences 
through  Indian  vernacular  languages  in  their  present  state 
has  gone  by.  The  Eoman  scheme  looks  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Indian  vernaculars  in  the  Eoman  character,  and  to  the  ultimate 
enriching  of  those  languages  by  words  to  denote  the  truths 
of  European  knowledge — the  Eoman  character  being  the 
medium  by  which  such  words  can  become  naturalised. 

Frederic  Drew, 

Secretary  in  England  to  the  Roman-Urda  Society  of  Lahore 

Eton,  Jun^  16,  1879. 
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ENGLISH  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  AND  LIFE. 


Now-a-days,  when  people  seem  to  take  great  interest  in 
the  education  of  their  children  and  friends,  I  think  a  short 
sketch  of  an  English  University  life  will  be  not  uninteresting 
to  the  readers  of  this  Journal, 

As  I  am  a  member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  I 
will  speak  of  it  in  particular,  though  my  remarks  on  some 
points  will  be  applicable  to  Oxford  also. 

The  famous  University  of  Cambridge  is  a  society  formed 
to  instruct  students  in  all  or  any  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
It  is  an  institution  so  ancient  that  its  origin  is  lost  in  ob- 
scurity ;  some  say  that  it  has  been  a  seat  of  learning  long 
before  the  twelfth  century. 

There  are  seventeen  united  Colleges,  namely,  St.  Peter's, 
(commonly  called  "Peter  House"),  Clare  (formerly  Clare 
Hall),  Pembroke  (formerly  Pembroke  Hall),  Trinity  Hall  (the 
only  College  which  retains  its  original  designation  "  Hall "), 
Caius,  Corpus  Christi,  King's,  Queen's,  St.  Catharine's,  Trinity, 
Jesus,  Christ's,  St.  John's,  Magdalen,  Emmanuel,  Sidney  and 
Downing.  All  these  colleges  are  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  different  kings,  queens  and  certain  royal  or  pious  person- 
ages at  different  times  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  I. 

Each  of  the  departments  of  this  literary  republic  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  others  and  each  is  governed  by 
its  own  rules  and  regulations,  but  at  the  same  time  subject  to 
the  University  statutes,  which  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
sovereigns  in  succession,  and  lastly  by  Queen  Victoria.  Each 
has  its  own  master,  tutors  and  professors ;  each  gives  to  its 
successful  candidates,  according  to  their  merits  in  the  college 
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^xamiQations,  rewards  in  the  form  of  scholarships,  exhibitions 
and  sizarships,  and  also  in  the  form  of  books.  But  no  college 
can  confer  degrees,  this  privilege  being  reserved  for  the 
University  alone,  which  holds  the  examinations  of  the  can- 
didates for  them  in  the  Senate  House. 

The  principal  oflBcer  of  the  University  is  the  Chancellor, 
whose  power  is  merely  nominal — for  the  Vice-Chancellor,  who 
is  elected  every  other  year  from  one  of  the  heads  of  colleges, 
performs  his  duties  during  his  absence  and  regulates  the 
University  affairs  according  to  its  statutes.  He  is  escorted 
by  two  esquire  beadles  with  their  massive  silver  maces  on  all 
public  occasions  and  solemnities.  Proctors  and  pro-proctors 
are  appointed  to  watch  the  discipline  and  behaviour  of  all 
persons  in  statu  pupillari,  and  thus  to  prevent  them  from 
committing  anything  contra  honos  mores.  They  walk  in  the 
streets  after  dark  followed  by  two  men,  "  bull  dogs-"  as  they 
are  called,  who  act  like  the  University  police. 

I  proceed  to  the  mode  of  entering  the  University. 

Having  selected  a  college  the  student  should  apply  to  one 
of  its  tutors,  either  by  letter  or  personally,  and  produce  a 
testimonial  of  moral  conduct  by  some  M.A.  The  money 
required  to  be  deposited  on  admission  is :  for  a  nobleman 
£50,  for  a  pensioner  £15  (being  merely  the  name  for  an 
ordinal^  undergraduate),  and  for  a  sizar  £10.  This  money 
remains  in  the  tutor's  hands  and  is  returned  on  removal  of 
the  name  from  the  books.  It  is  not  unusual  to  make  a 
present  of  plate  to  the  college  on  leaving  the  University. 

The  admission  fee  is  different  at  different  colleges.  Should 
one  desire  to  join  the  University  without  being  a  member  of 
any  college  application  should  be  made  to  the  Censor  of  the 
Non-Collegiate  Students.  A  sum  of  £3  is  required  as  caution 
money,  but  no  admission  fee  is  charged ;  also  a  certificate  of 
good  behaviour  must  be  produced.    The  most  convenient  and 
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advisable  time  to  enter  is  the  Michaelmas  term,  for  then  the 
new  course  of  studies  prescribed  for  the  year  for  the  University 
examinations  begins  at  each  college. 

The  word  "term"  implies  the  period  during  which  the 
students  are  obliged  to  reside  in  Cambridge,  but  even  this  is 
not  strictly  true,  for  men  are  often  allowed  to  keep  {e,g.  reside) 
only  two-thirds  of  a  term.  There  are  three  terms  in  the 
University :  1st,  Michaelmas,  or  October  term,  which  begins 
on  the  10th  of  October  and  ends  about  the  16th  of  December  ; 
then  comes  a  vacation  which  lasts  three  weeks.  2nd,  Lent, 
or  January  term,  which  is  of  uncertain  date,  follows  the 
vacation ;  then  another  vacation  ensues.  3rd,  Easter,  or  May 
term,  which  begins  about  the  end  of  April  and  ends  about 
the  beginning  of  June.  Then  follows  the  long  vacation,, 
familiarly  called  "the  long."  It  is  of  some  three  or  four 
months  duration ;  therefore  on  the  whole  one  need  not  reside 
in  Cambridge  for  more  than  half  a  year. 

During  "the  long"  many  men  whose  homes  are  at  a 
distance  from  the  University  join  one  of  the  reading  parties 
which  start  off  to  some  watering  place  or  other  attractive  spot, 
such  as  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Torquay,  Edinburgh  or  Paris, 
or  tour  through  some  districts  abounding  in  places  of  interest,, 
as  Devonshire,  the  Isle  of  Wight  or  Wales.  As  some  students 
suppose  these  reading  parties  entail  considerable  expense, 
they  prefer  making  their  excursions  alone,  so  as  to  live  more 
moderately. 

At  Trinity  College  one  must  pass  an  entrance  examination 
before  admission — not  so  in  other  colleges,  it  being  the  rule  at 
most  of  them  for  some  one  of  the  lecturers  merely  to  set  a 
paper  to  ascertain  in  what  subject  the  student  requires  most 
assistance  and  what  lectures  will  be  most  useful  to  him. 

The  first  business  for  a  student  on  arriving  at  Cambridge 
is  to  procure  rooms.     He  should  call  upon  the  college  tutor. 
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who  will  take  him  round  and  show  him  what  rooms  are 
vacant  "in  college";  if  hone,  then  he  will  give  him  the 
addresses  of  a  few  lodging-houses  in  the  town  which  are 
licensed  to  receive  University  men.  The  rents  of  the  rooms 
vary  according  to  their  size.  One  is  not  obliged  to  take  a 
set  of  rooms  for  more  than  one  term,  for  at  the  end  of  the 
term  the  landlady  will  ask  whether  the  student  desires  to 
re-engage  them,  which  he  probably  will  do  if  he  feels  com- 
fortable ;  if  not  he  will  give  them  up  and  look  out  for  others, 
for  he  will  find  many.  Some  men  prefer  rooms  in  lodging- 
houses  to  rooms  in  College,  others  do  not — chacun  ci  son  gout. 

In  lodging-houses  there  is  this  practical  advantage,  that 
in  them,  as  in  lodging-houses  anywhere  else,  one  can  call  the 
servant  at  any  time  one  requires,  whereas  in  college  rooms 
this  is  not  the  case,  for  there  are  no  bells ;  also  in  lodging- 
houses  the  landlady  supplies  one  with  breakfast,  tea  things 
and  linen  on  moderate  charges,  whereas  in  coUege  one  must 
buy  everything  oneself.  On  the  other  hand,  in  college  there 
is  the  advantage  of  being  close  to  the  college  itself,  chapel, 
lectures  and  hall. 

A  candidate  desirous  of  getting  rooms  in  college  should 
give  his  name  in  to  the  tutor  on  entering,  for  the  rooms  are  . 
given  by  rotation,  so  that  he  whose  name  is  the  last  is  the  last 
to  get  them.  The  suite  of  rooms  in  college  generally  consists 
of  three — a  bedroom,  a  sitting  room  and  a  gyp-room ;  the  rent 
of  these  rooms  differs  considerably  according  to  their  size,  condi- 
tion and  situation.  Each  set  of  rooms  is  under  the  care  of  a 
bed-maker,  who  is  generally  a  woman  of  advanced  age,  and 
of  honest  and  trustworthy  character.  Her  business  is  to 
call  those  students  to  whom  she  attends  in  the  morning, 
light  their  fires,  clean  their  sitting  rooms,  lay  their  breakfast 
things,  fill  their  kettles  and  bring  whatever  commons  are 
ordered  from  the  college  butteries,  the  quantity  being  limited. 
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She  attends  to  all  in  the  staircase  allotted  to  her  in  rota^tion ; 
she  again  comes  to  clear  the  tables,  make  the  beds  and  so  on 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  in  the  evening  she  sets  their 
tea  things,  &c.  As  students  dine  in  hall  she  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  cooking,  for  they  boil  eggs,  &c.,  themselves  for 
their  breakfast,  make  their  own  tea,  and  thus  lead  the  lives 
of  thorough  bachelors.  Of  course  some  men  get  tired  of 
doing  this  routine,  if  so,  they  send  a  standing  order  to  the 
kitchen  and  get  breakfast  prepared  for  them  there. 

There  are  few  sets  of  rooms  in  any  of  the  older  colleges 
which  have  not  some  traditionary  connexion  with  the  names 
of  many  of  our  famous  men  who  have  formerly  belonged  to 
them ;  most  students  owing  to  this  circumstance  look  on  the 
institution  to  which  they  are  attached  with  a  sort  of  family 
pride,  and  hope  in  their  turn  to  go  forth  into  the  world  and 
emulate  those  who  have  done  credit  to  Alma  Mater  before. 

Undergraduates  who  are  wealthy  or  allied  to  the  nobiUty 
and  who  can  afford  expense  and  require  a  great  deal  of 
waiting  upon,  hire  a  gyp,  that  is,  a  man  servant,  to  attend  to 
them  in  particular ;  for  this  however  the  permission  of  their 
parents  or  guardians  is  necessary.  Still  those  who  have 
sei-vants  entirely  to  themselves  are  few. 

To  buy  a  cap  and  gown  one  must  call  on  a  University 
tailor  and  ask  him  for  one  of  the  college  pattern  required. 
The  cap  and  gown  are  called  "  academic  dress,"  and  must  be 
worn  by  all  when  acting  as  members  of  the  University  or  of 
their  college ;  for  instance,  in  the  Senate  House,  the  University 
Library,  St.  Mary's  Church  and  King's  College  Chapel,  lecture 
rooms,  college  chapel,  hall,  and  after  dark  when  walking  about 
in  the  streets  cap  and  gown  must  be  worn. 

Every  college  has  a  chapel,  attendance  at  which  is  re- 
quired five  times  a  week  and  on  Sundays  twice ;  the  hours  of 
service  are  generally  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  about  5  or 
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^  in  the  evening.  The  student's  presence  is  ascertained  by  a 
man  who  stands  in  the  ante-chapel  with  a  list  in  his  hands, 
notes  who  are  present,  and  marks  the  names  as  the  men 
go  in.  In  large  colleges  two  or  three  men  are  appointed  to 
perform  this  ofl&ce.  It  is  best  to  be  an  early  riser,  so  that 
the  sounds  of  the  chapel  bell  find  one  well  prepared  to  leave 
one's  rooms  in  good  time  in  order  to  join  in  the  morning 
service.  But  the  chief  advantage  to  be  derived  from  early 
rising  is  the  observance  of  a  regular  and  early  hour  for  going 
to  bed  at  night.  Keeping  late  hours  is  the  most  dangerous 
^rror  into  which  an  undergraduate  is  apt  to  fall  when  he  first 
enters  the  University. 

The  college  gates  are  shut  at  10  p.m.,  after  which  nobody 
can  go  out ;  also  small  fines  are  imposed  on  those  who  are 
abroad  after  the  college  gates  are  closed.  The  names  of 
students  not  in  at  12  are  sent  by  the  porter  to  the  Dean,  who 
requires  some  cause  for  being  out  late  to  be  shown. 

There  are  grades  of  punishments  simple  and  severe — 
expulsion  from  the  University  is  the  greatest.  The  chief 
items  of  offence  are  neglecting  chapel,  being  out  late  at  night, 
•or,  worse,  being  out  all  night.  These  offences  are  generally 
practised  by  men  fond  of  disturbance,  otherwise  called  fast 
men. 

Each  college  has  its  lectures  to  prepare  candidates  for  the 
University  Examinations.  The  lecturers  are  generally  fellows 
of  the  college.  The  lectures  are  for  the  most  part  given  from 
8  to  9,  or  from  10  till  11  a.m.  They  last  for  one  hour  only ; 
no  lectores  in  the  afternoons  or  evenings  are  given.  The  way 
of  teaching  is  as  follows  : — Let  us  suppose  the  lecture  is  in 
mathematics.  The  lecturer  gives  a  number  of  questions  on 
the  subject  of  the  discourse,  which  the  students  write  down 
and  answer.  The  lecturer  comes  round  to  them  aU  in  turn, 
looks  at  their  answers,  points  out  if  they  have  committed  any 
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mistakes  in  working  the  questions,  and  shows  the  way  of 
doing  those  which  they  have  omitted.  After  an  hour  the 
lecture  concludes.  Again,  suppose  it  is  a  classical  lecture,  and 
the  course  of  study  is  Cicero  or  any  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek. 
The  lecturer  opens  the  book  and  asks  somebody  to  translate 
a  piece  without  reading  the  Latin  or  the  Greek  which  is  pre- 
pared beforehand.  After  he  has  done  so,  the  lecturer  himself 
reads  the  original,  and  translates  the  piece  very  literally  and 
word  for  word,  and  gives  notes  on  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion of  it.  Thus  each  is  called  upon  in  turn  to  translate  a 
portion  of  the  book,  and  is  asked  grammatical  and  historical 
questions  relative  to  the  subject. 

A  most  important  feature  of  University  education  still 
remains  to  be  described — I  mean  the  system  of  private  tuition, 
or  '  coaching '  as  it  is  called.  There  are  very  few  undergradu- 
ates who  do  not  read  with  a '  coach.'  These  tutors  are  generally 
men  who  have  taken  the  highest  honours  in  mathematics  or 
classics,  and  who  are  independent  of  college  duties  and  have 
their  own  homes  and  reading  rooms.    Their  pupils  go  to  them  i 

every  day,  or  every  other  day,  according  to  the  terms  of 
tuition.  The  way  of  their  teaching  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
college  lectures.  They  give  questions  to  their  pupils  on  the 
subjects  they  are  to  be  examined  in,  look  over  the  answers 
and  explain  to  them  any  errors  they  may  have  made.  The 
coach  marks  in  the  student's  book  those  portions  which  are 
likely  to  be  examined  on  in  the  Senate  House,  and  gives  every 
day  a  paper  of  questions  on  the  subject  thus  marked,  which 
the  student  must  answer  in  his  coach's  room,  and  this  way  he 
must  do  as  many  papers  as  he  can  previous  to  the  Senate 
House  Examination,  and  make  sure  of  any  subject  which 
usually  requires  some  little  hard  working  to  be  understood — 
Nil  tarn  difficilest,  quin  quaereifido  investigari  .possiet.  A  great 
deal  of  the  student's  success  depends  on  the  character  of 
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his  private  tutor  as  well  as  on  the  mode  of  his  studying.  The 
general  error  of  students  in  choosing  a  coach  is  that  they 
select  a  man  from  his  having  taken  a  high  degree,  without 
having  the  slightest  idea  of  his  qualification  and  the  mode  of 
teaching. 

Nine  terms  must  be  kept  before  proceeding  to  any  degrees 
or  Tripos,  and  also  one  must  pass  the  'Little-Go/  an  examina- 
tioD  consisting  of  one  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek  and  one  Latin 
author,  selected  every  year ;  and  in  addition  Pale/s  Evidences 
of  Christianity  are  required,  and  also  some  algebra,  arithmetic 
and  Euclid,  &c.    The  papers  are  always  printed. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  the  Indian  readers  to  know  that 
by  a  recent  rule  of  the  University  the  natives  of  India  are 
allowed  to  take  up  Arabic  or  Sanskrit  instead  of  Greek 

The  Examination  takes  place  in  the  Senate  House,  as  I 
have  mentioned ;  every  candidate  is  supplied  with  pens,  ink 
and  paper,  and  a  certain  time  is  allowed  to  answer  the  ques* 
tions.  The  Examiners  take  an  oath  that  they  will  not  be 
partial  or  imjust  to  any  student  in  examining  his  papers. 
The  list  of  the  names  of  those  candidates  who  have  passed 
comes  out  a  week  after  the  Examination  itself;  and  the  student 
whose  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  that  list  is  rejected  and  is 
said  to  be  '  plucked.' 

The  years  to  be  spent  at  college  should  further  be  regarded 
as  an  opportunity  afforded  for  the  formation  of  lasting  friend- 
ships. The  age  at  which  men  usually  go  up  is  one  in  which 
there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  seek  for  something  on  which  to 
lean  the  affections ;  the  soul  is  at  that  period  like  a  vine  in 
the  spring  time,  throwing  out  tendrils  on  every  side,  to  see  if 
perhaps  it  may  find  some  object  round  which  to  cling ;  and 
hence  the  student  will  perceive  the  great  necessity  of  careful- 
ness in  the  choice  of  friends,  for  in  the  present  state  of  his 
mind  a  very  small  bent  may  give  a  permanent  direction  to  its 
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after  growth.  A  man  should  not  however  be  niggardly  of  his 
firiendship,  he  must  throw  out  his  affection  and  sympathies 
generally  and  freely  at  the  season  of  youth,  when  so  many 
young  warm  hearts  are  gathered  together  from  all  England, 
and  are  drawn  towards  each  other  by  similarity  of  pursuits 
and  common  interests.  It  must  be  remembered  that  as  time 
once  passed  never  returns,  it  should  be  used  in  acquiring  as 
much  knowledge  as  possible,  that  it  may  be  the  precursor  of 
future  honours. 

I  must  not  omit  a  notice  of  what  Bishop  Ridley  says  of  the 
friendships  he  had  made  at  Cambridge  :  "  "Where,"  says  he,  "I 
have  dwelt  longer,  found  more  faithful  and  hearty  friends, 
received  more  benefits  (the  benefits  of  my  natural  parents 
only  excepted)  than  ever  I  did  even  in  mine  own  native 
country  wherein  I  was  born." 

Such  is  University  life. 

"  Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 
Finds  us  farther  than  to-day. 

"  Art  is  long,  and  time  is  fleeting, 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brare, 
Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

'^  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us, 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time ; 

"  Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing. 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait." 

Sayyid  Kazim  Ali. 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
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DURBAK  AT  TANJORE. 


(The  following  account  of  a  Durbar  in  honour  of  Her  Majesty^ s  birthday 
has  been  sent  for  pubUeation  in  this  Journal  by  the  Secretary  of  Her  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Tanjore). 

TANJORE,  27th  May,  1879. 

A  grand  Durbar  was  held  in  the  hall  of  Sangitha  Mahal 
of  Her  Highness  the  Princess  at  4  p.m.  on  Saturday,  the  24th 
May,  1879,  being  the  birthday  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen- 
Empress  of  India.  Guns  were  fired  at  1  p.m.,  and  then  a 
general  salute  by  Sepoys  and  oflBicers  on  the  eastern  ramparts 
called  "Tasimodu,"  the  band  playing  the  national  anthem. 
At  the  palace  gates  garlands  were  hung,  and  the  Hazaram  or 
state-yard  -close  to  the  Durbar-hall  and  the  path  leading 
thereto  were  nicely  decorated. 

Her  Highness  the  Princess  attended  and  sat  in  the  Durbar- 
hall  behind  a  curtain,  in  front  of  which  was  placed,  imme- 
diately over  the  principal  seat  of  the  Durbar,  the  portrait  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen-Empress,  and  a  little  below  that  of 
His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  On  the  right  side 
were  hung  the  portraits  of  the  Viceroy  and  Governor-General 
of  India,  and  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Governor 
of  Fort  Saint  George,  and  on  the  left  the  picture  of  Lord 
Hobart  and  the  portraits  of  Lady  Hobart  and  several  other 
ladies,  on  either  side  of  which  stood  the  servants  bearing  gold 
and  silver  sticks,  chamarains,  nwrchas,  and  other  royal  insignia. 

On  the  left  side  close  to  the  said  curtain  sat  the  Prince 
Consort,  being  the  President,  and  near  him  the  Agent,  the 
Secretary,  the  Dewastanam  Manager,  and  two  Sirdars  of  Her 
Highness  the  Princess,  and  on  the  other  side  sat  the  relations 
and  Sirdars  to  the  number  of  36  in  all;  several  palace 
functionaries  and  gentlemen  were  seated  in  full  dress,  and  the 
spectators,  about  200  in  number,  stood  on  either  side  of  the 
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hall,  at  the  gate  of  which  a  guard  consisting  of  twelve  troopers 
were  placed  in  regular  rows,  and  the  bandsmen  stood  in  front. 
Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  Durbar,  the  Agent 
rose  from  his  seat,  and,  saying  that  the  Durbar  was  held  by 
order  of  Her  Highness  the  Princess  to  manifest  publicly  the 
highest  joy  generally  felt  on  the  happy  occasion  of  H.M.  the 
Queen-Empress'  birthday,  he  resumed  his  seat.  After  a  while, 
he  again  rose,  and  delivered  in  plain  words  a  short  speech.  In 
the  course  of  speaking  he  stopped  to  allow  the  Secretary  time 
to  read  a  list  in  English  of  the  names  of  several  countries  in 
India  under  the  British  rule,  and  the  rajahs  and  chiefs  thereof. 
As  soon  as  this  was  done,  the  Agent  continued  for  sometime  and 
finished  his  speech.  Afterwards  the  Dewastanam  Manager  and 
V.  R  Kistnasawmy  Jadhoo  read  in  English  and  Mahratti  a 
short  lecture  in  connection  with  what  the  Agent  had  spoken. 
At  last  the  Prince  Consort,  being  the  President,  rose  from  his 
chair,  and  said  that  he  fully  approved  of  what  the  Agent  and 
two  others  had  spoken,  and  that  Her  Highness  the  Princess 
offered,  with  feelings  of  loyalty,  her  sincere  prayers  for  H.M. 
the  Queen-Empress'  long  life  and  prosperity.  The  band  next 
played  some  lively  tunes,  and  attur  and  pan  was  given  to  all 
who  attended  the  Durbar.  The  clock  struck  six,  when  the 
whole  assembly  rose,  and  paid  their  due  respects  to  Her 
Highness  the  Princess,  who  in  return  offered  them  thanks, 
observing  at  the  same  time  that  she  was  much  pleased,  and 
felt  very  grateful  for  their  having  attended  the  Durbar,  as  she 
wished  to  commemorate  the  unrivalled  dignity  and  goodness 
of  H.M.  the  Queen-Empress.  Her  Highness  the  Princess 
then  went  inside  the  palace,  and  the  assembly  dispersed.  It 
is  to  be  highly  admired  that  a  Princess  drawing  a  small  stipend 
in  this  Presidency  has  so  manifested,  her  unaffected  loyalty, 
and  acted  so  nobly  on  this  occasion.  It  was  never  anticipated 
that  the  Durbar  would  be  so  grand  and  splendid. 
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A  REPLY  TO  "MISANTHROPE." 

To  the  Mitor, 

I  have  read  with  much  astonishment  and  pain  in  the  Maj 
Journal  "a  little  social  essay,"  written,  I  presume,  by  an  English- 
man of  Bombay,  judging  by  the  tone  of  his  writings  and  general 
bearing  towards  the-  natives  of  India.  This  account  of  '*the 
causes  of  estrangement  that  unluckily  exists  between  the  official 
Englishmen  and  native  gentlemen "  seems  to  me  so  strange  and 
wild,  and  is  so  little  in  accordance  with  truth  and  acknowledged 
facts,  that  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  permit  me  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  matter. 

Whenever  an  honest,  bluff  and  impartial  Englishman  handles 
the  social  life  and  general  intelligence  of  the  natives  of  India  as 
his  special  theme,  he  treats  them  in  such  a  masterly,  sincere  and 
liberal  manner  that  even  the  most  obstinate  critics  cannot  but 
yield  to  his  remarks,  which  are  very  often  most  appropriate  and 
to  the  point.  (The  lucid  writings  of  Mr.  Maclean  and  Mr. 
Grattan  Geary  are  much  to  be  admired  in  connection  with  this 
all-engrossing  topic  of  the  day  in  India.)  But  I  do  not  fail  to 
find  real  impudence  and  arrogance  on  the  part  of  one  who, 
endeavouring  his  poor  best  to  imitate  able,  truth-speaking  and 
generous-hearted  English  writers  of  a  peculiar  stamp,  should 
scribble  out  something  which  very  often  produces  very  unpleasant 
effects  on  those  with  whom  such  writings  have  more  or  less  to  do. 
Your  correspondent  "Misanthrope,"  in  your  JowmaH  of  May, 
1879,  tries  to  teach  some  wholesome  lessons  to  the  educated  and 
semi-educated  natives  of  India  as  to  their  manners  and  habits  in 
life  ;  but  he  is  forgetting  himself  in  ignoring  the  truth  that  what 
arises  from  the  head  of  a  ''Misanthrope"  is  not  genuine,  and 
hence  worth  a  straw.  Truly  his  signature  does  not  belie  his  com- 
position. Since  he  hates  mankind,  how  can  we  expect  from  him 
love  and  sympathy  for  the  natives  of  India  ?  As  your  correspon- 
dent, with  modesty  and  decorum,  finds  fault  with  the  natives,  let 
me  also,  T^ith  modest  grace,  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the 
^*  Misanthrope,"  who  is  of  course  an  European  to  the  very  back- 
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bone,  that  much  of  what  be  has  reai^on  to  speak  against  the 
natives  does  not  come  within  the  limits  of  truthfulness.  He 
complains  about  the  Parsi  and  Hindu  youths  making  themselves 
extremely  offensive  to  English  gentlemen  and  ladies.  As  for  the 
Farsisy  no  one  can  deny  that  to  them  of  all  the  races  in  India  our 
European  friends  give  the  first  preference.  It  is  true  that  young 
Farsis  are  the  very  men  to  give  like  for  like.  They  are  over- 
modest  when  modesty  is  shown  to  them,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
are  sensitive  enough  to  pay  haughtiness  for  haughtiness.  Before- 
modest,  good-natured  and  sensible  European  gentlemen  they 
behave  in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  some  words  of  enconium 
from  the  mouths  of  the  parties  they  have  to  deal  with.  It  is- 
their  graceful  bearing  towards  the  Euglish  ladies  that  makes  them 
unobjectionable  companions  and  neighbours  in  the  circus,  the 
theatre  and  the  meeting.  They  treat  their  own  ladies  very  cour- 
teously, and  nothing  can  turn  them  rude  and  offensive  before 
English  ladies.  When  our  "Misanthrope"  and  other  European- 
gentlemen  of  his  stamp  try  to  extol  the  gentle  sex  of  their  own 
nationality,  do  they  ever  perceive  that  many  Europeans  do  not 
regard  a  native  lady  (not  even  a  Parsi  lady)  worthy  the  attentiour 
respect  and  care  they  want  native  gentlemen  to  bestow  upon 
European  ladies.  Some  time  ago  I  happened  to  read  in  the- 
Bombay  dailies  a  pithy  account  of  a  respectable  and  sufficiently 
known  Parsi  lady  of  reformed  views,  and  more  than  ordinary 
grace,  who  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  seat  at  the  time  of  the* 
University  Convocation  (two  years  ago),  and  does  this  speak  well 
of  many  European  gentlemen  who  quietly  retained  their  seats- 
when  the  lady  was  so  eagerly  seeking  for  a  seat  before  their  very 
eyes? 

Again,  on  a  railway  station  we  often  meet  with  a  sight  quite 
the  contrary  to  that  described  by  your  correspondent  "  Misan- 
thrope." The  sonorous  voice,  high  stature,  proud  bearing,  and  an  ' 
assumed  appearance  of  dignity  and  importance  of  an  European  are 
most  predominant.  On  such  occasions  a  Parsi  is  too  cautious  and 
prudent  to  seek  quarrel,  unless  he  is  forced  to  accept  one.  '^Mis-- 
anthrope"  is  disposed  to  regard  the  higher  class  of  natives  in  up- 
country  towns  in  a  favourable  light,  and  I  see  no  wonder.  The 
Hindus  there  look  upon  an  Englishman  (an  English  official  par* 
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ticalarlj)  as  a  demi-god.  Thej  are  polite  through  sheer  compul- 
sion,  dreading  very  painful  consequences  in  case  the  pride  of  the 
competition  wallas,  who  owe  their  success  in  life  to  the  chances  of 
an  ^camination,  is  touched  to  the  quick.  No  doubt  both  the 
educated  and  semi-educated  natives,  and  especially  Parsis  of  the 
Presidency  towns,  are  repulsive  to  some  of  our  haughty  Euro- 
peans, because  at  the  least  provocation  they  rear  their  heads  in 
defiance  before  some  overbearing  Europeans.  How  can  a  native 
B.A.  or  M.A.,  as  "Misanthrope"  says,  be  a  disagreeable  com- 
panion ?     He  of  all  others  is  the  most  fit  person  to  enter  into  and 

I  sustain  a  conversation  with  ease  and  well-informed  intelligence. 

I  Natives  when  brought  together  in  a  social  gathering  are  an  eye- 

sore to  your  correspondent.  He  says  they  do  not  understand  the 
photographs  they  look  at  and  despise  the  music.     Si^rely  '^  Misan- 

I  thrope  "  must  have  mingled  himself  with  men  of  the  jungles  or 

semi-savages  in  such  social  gatherings.  If  one  were  to  look  at 
the  inside  of  a  native  gentleman's  house  he  would  find  different 
sorts  of  photographs,  and  their  albums  all  conspicuously  displayed 
on  the  table,  and  surely  these  are  not  kept  there  as  mere  orna- 
ments. What  difficulty  is  there  in  understanding  a  photograph  ? 
I  know  not,  although  this  much  I  can  confess,  that  some  of  the 
natives  may  not  have  the  appreciative  power.  As  for  the  taste 
for  music  among  the  natives,  your  correspondent  "Misanthrope" 
has  not  the  slightest  idea.  It  is  time  for  him  to  know  that  the 
natives  of  India  are  reared  up  as  it  were  in  music.  Now  there 
may  be  and  is  a  great  difierence  between  the  English  and  native 
music,  but  it  does  not  follow  from  it  that  a  native  who  is  overfond 
of  his  native  music  is  supposed  to  hate  the  English  one.  That 
almost  the  whole  of  India  claims  for  those  of  its  inhabitants  who 
were  born  and  bred  on  its  soil  no  mean  degree  of  intellect  and 
sterling  worth  is  shown  from  the  universally  acknowledged  fact  of 
India  being  the  very  early  seat  of  refinement  and  Brahminical 
learning,  even  prior  to  the  time  when  England  was  groping  in 
darkness  and  merged  in  Druidical  superstition.  Hence  a  native  of 
India,  however  humble  or  mean  he  may  be,  is  far  above  that 
degrading  state  of  humanity  for  which  music  has  no  charm. 
Besides,  "  Misanthrope  "  cannot  find  the  company  of  natives  agree- 
able because  they  cannot  speak  to  him  about  his  dear  relations,  his 
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friends  and  his  oonntrymen  at  home.  When  a  native  of  India 
goes  to  England  and  joins  social  parties,  he  is  the  last  person  to 
expect  people  there  taking  part  with  him  to  speak  fondlj  of  a 
cherished  wife  or  an  a£fectionate  sister  left  behind  in  India. 
Why,  if  one  wishes  to  be  agreeable  he  can  very  easily  put  himself 
in  that  pleasing  position.  If  year  correspondent  "Misanthrope** 
£nds  fault  with  the  natives  that  they  take  much  credit  for  a  little 
learning,  let  me  have  my  say  too,  that  Europeans  are  not  free 
from  such  a  vice.  We  often  find  Europeans  studying  Oriental 
languages,  passing  their  examinations  in  such  languages  with 
certificates  of  merit,  writing  books  on  Oriental  languages  with  the 
assistance  of  Oriental  scholars  of  known  abilities,  and  showing  a 
fftTce  of  appropriating  full  credit  to  themselves.  They  presume  to 
learn  a  difficult  Oriental  language  in  six  months  which  it  would 
take  six  years  for  a  native  to  learn.  Englishmen  of  the  type  of 
''Misanthrope,"  who  are  constant  depreciators  of  the  merits  of 
natives  and  malicious  exposers  of  their  defects  and  shortcomings, 
have  a  constant  practice  of  proclaiming  the  countless  races  of  the 
East  as  the  daily  eyesore  of  the  sojourners  of  the  West ;  bat, 
thank  Gk>d,  we  are  full  of  hopes,  and  India's -people  are  fortunate 
in  the  precious  acquisition  of  many  high-minded  Englishmen 
possessed  of  qualifications  which  bring  lasting  honour  and  do 
unbounded  credit  to  the  English  name.  Such  Englishmen  (the 
whole  nation  is  such  with  a  few  exceptions)  are  bright  specimens 
of  a  truly  noble  mind  and  sympathetic  English  heart,  and  we  find 
in  them  a  true  impersonation  of  honest  John  Bull.  Frankness 
And  simplicity  are  the  leading  features  of  John  Bull's  character. 
His  manners  are  amiable;  he  is  modest  without  being  ostenta- 
tious ;  possessed  of  laudable  and  Christian  virtues  without  the 
headlong  rashness  of  a  fanatic;  and,  above  all,  obliging  without 
falling  a  prey  to  affectation. 

A  few  more  words,  and  I  have  don&  Let  our  "  Misanthrope," 
true  to  his  nature  and  man-hating  principle,  cloak  his  real  dislike 
of  colour  and  race  under  the  pretence  of  want  of  good  and 
polished  manners  of  the  natives ;  but  it  is  a  firm  conviction  of  » 
majority  of  both  the  natives  of  India  as  well  as  Europeans  that 
unless  Europeans  (fortunately  there  are  very  few  of  the  class)  of 
our  "Misanthrope"  type  are  driven  out  of  India  they  will  ever 
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continue  their  efforts  in  oormpting  the  minds  of  modest,  magnani- 
moiis  and  simple-hearted  Englishmen,  who  are  universally  loved 
and  admired  by  the  people  of  India  in  private  as  well  as  public 
life. 

Perhaps  in  my  next  I  shall  endeavour,  with  your  permission, 
to  make  a  few  practical  remarks  on  the  causes  that  are  at  work  to 
keep  up  and  increase  the  estrangement  that  unluckily  exists 
between  English  and  native  gentlemen  at  prese^t.  In  the  mean- 
time, perhaps  the  following  lines  may  express  in  a  degree  the 
causes  of  estrangement  between  the  two  races  : — 

I  do  not  like  you,  Dr.  Fell, 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  this  I  know  full  well, 
I  do  not  like  you,  Dr.  Fell." 

19USSERWAKJE£  ShEBIABJEE   GiNWALLA. 

Broach,  Guzerat,  June,  1879.  i 


CAN  WE  EDUCATE  EDUCATION  IN  INDIA  TO 
EDUCATE  MENi 


I. — Pbimary  Education. 

"  Education  alone  can  raise  the  Indian  peasantry  out  of 
their  poverty."  "The  remedy  is  Education."  "Education 
will  remedy  the  fearful  evils  complained  of;  and  we  must 
wait  till  it  does  so." 

Having  repeatedly  seen  and  received  this  good  advice, 
both  in  print  and  manuscript,  I  set  myself  to  ask  a  few 
questions,  and  among  these  how  long  we  shall  have  to  "wait," 
that  the  advice  should  not  become  a  bitter  irony ;  and,  taking 
Primary  Education  first,  methought  it  might  help  us  in  the 
quest  to  ascertain — 

1.  What  proportion  of  the  boys  in  our  Government  Schools 
are  the  children  of  ryots,  and  what  of  other  classes  ?    And 
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2.  What  proportion  do  boy-ryots  at  school  bear  to  the 
actual  numbers  of  boy-ryots  who  ought  to  be  at  school  ? 

In  this  vast,  vast  India  of  200  millions  of  people  which 
'  we  are  trying  to  govern,  Bengal*  only  has  answered  these 
two  questions. 

1.  In  the  year  ending  March  31,  1878,  the  latest  for 
which  complete,  returns  are  ready,  out  of  638,510  pupils  in 
all  colleges  and  schools  in  Bengal  269,940  (or  in  round 
numbers  270,000)  are  returned  as  children  of  "  cultivators, 
gardeners,  small  ryots."  This  gives  a  proportion  of  about 
42*3  per  cent.  The  great  majority  of  these  pupils  will  be 
found  of  course  in  primary  schools.  These  schools  have 
446,522  out  of  the  638,510  scholars  mentioned. 

From  the  Annual  Eeports  on  Education  for  1876-7  and 
1877-8  will  be  seen  how  small  is  the  number  of  girls  at 
school,  so  that  for  practical  purposes  we  must  call  the  scholars 
all  boys. 

2.  Now  for  the  second  question.  How  many  of  the 
boy-ryots  who  ought  to  be  at  scl;ool  art  at  school  ? 

In  1872,  the  date  of  the  last  census,  there  were  17  millions 
of  cultivators  (men  and  boys)  of  all  ages.  Beckoning  the 
number  of  boys  of  a  school-going  age  (or  between  6  and  15) 
as  one-fifth  of  that  number,  there  should  be  3,400,000  sons  of 
cultivating  ryots  at  school.  What  is  the  number?  Not 
270,000  actually  at  school.  That  is,  only  about  one  boy-ryot 
out  of  12  or  13  who  ought  to  be  at  school. 

To  go  farther.  In  the  same  year  there  were  33  millions 
of  men  of  all  ages  in  Bengal,  giving  6,600,000  boys  of  a 
school-going  age.  There  are  638,510  boys  of  all  classes 
actually  at  school ;  that  is  about  1  in  10  of  those  who  ought 

*  It  is  needless  to  remind  the  reader  that  in  Bengal  the  ryot  holds  his 
land  from  the  Zemindar,  his  landlord,  under  the  Permanent  (Zemindari) 
Settlement.  In  Bombay  and  Madras  the  ryot  holds  his  land  directly  from 
Government  for  a  given  term  at  a  stipulated  money  rent.  This  is  called 
the  JRyotwari  Settlement. 
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to  be  at  school.  Eastern  Bengal  is  the  farthest  advanced, 
and  accordingly  there  about  1  in  6  of  the  boys  who  oiight  to 
be  at  school  is  there. 

We  anxiously  ask — What  classes  of  the  people  take  so 
little  advantage  of  the  Government  Education?  And  the 
answer  is,  as  might  be  expected,  the  poorest,  the  most  money- 
lender ridden,  the  most  Zemindar  ridden,  those  in  fact  who 
want  it  the  most  to  show  them  how  to  live. 

There  are  certainly  whole  classes  of  the  people  of  Bengal 
who  come  little  if  at  all  to  school.  Putting  aside  those  large 
numbers  which  belong  to  impure  or  degraded  castes,  the 
people's  poverty  in  India  is  so  extreme,  notwithstanding  their 
frugality  and  industry,  that  to  most  of  them  how  to  live  and 
not  to  die  is  the  only  question.  They  have  no  time,  no  energy 
for  anything  that  does  not  directly  bear  on  how  to  keep  alive; 
and  the  labour  of  their  children  is  too  valuable  to  be  spared 
to  go  to  school.  Yet  how  eager  is  the  desire  for  education  all 
over  India.  And  all  over  India  no  races  in  the  world  need 
it  so  much,  whether  it  be  the  ryot  of  Bengal,  who  without 
education  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  Zemindar ;  or  the  cultivator 
of  the  Deccan,  who  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  Sowkars  (money- 
lendei's),  backed  by  our  civil  courts,  in  which  case  he  is  yet 
farther  at  the  mercy  of  his  Vakeels  (pleaders)  if  he  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  but  can  only  put  his  mark,  perhaps  a 
hook,  to  any  bond  he  knows  not  what ;  or  whether  it  be  the 
cultivator  of  Madras  Presidency  who  is  at  the  mercy  of  a 
dishonest  man  among  the  headmen,  or  of  our  petty  native 
revenue  ofl&cers  immediately  above  the  headmen,  who  levy  a 
black  mail  from  the  poor  ryots  said  to  be  almost  equal  to  the 
revenue  paid  to  Government.  [We  trust  this  estimate  is 
exaggerated.] 

There  are  schools  now  all  over  Bengal  in  which  a  culti- 
vator can — ^it  is  not  said  he  always  does — ^leam  what  puts 
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it  ia  his  own  power  to  learn  his  rights ;  and  each  one  that 
goes  to  school  becomes  a  source  of  light  and  power  to  those 
who  do  not.  Even  Primary  Education  may  enable  these 
minds  which  are  locked  up  and  the  hey  lost  to  find  it — ^the 
key  to  progress  and  to  honest  independence.  They  have  wits 
enough  and  to  spare. 

It  is  delightful  to  be  able  tu  give  an  instance,  in  Bengal 
and  in  what  was  one  of  the  poorest  and  darkest  parts  of 
Bengal — a  district  in  Behar — where  two  years  ago  it  was 
shown  that  the  cultivator  need  not  be  so  wholly  at  the  mercy 
of  his  landlord  as  might  be  supposed. 

Landlords  are,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Sir  George  Campbell's  Eoad  Cess  Act,  required  to  file  in 
the  magistrate's  court  statements  of  their  lands  and  of  the 
rents  paid  to  them  by  their  ryots.  It  was  of  course  of  im- 
portance to  the  landlords  for  their  own  purposes  that  their 
receipts  from  rent  should  appear  at  as  low  a  figure  as  possible, 
"  thus  making  a  profit  out  of  the  road  cess,  for  the  sums  paid 
as  road  cess  by  the  Zemindar  to  Government  and  Ipy  the 
tenant  to  the  Zemindar  being  in  proportion  to  the  sums 
realized  by  the  Zemindar  as  rent  from  the  tenant,  the  entry 
•  of  a  smaller  sum  as  rent  than  the  actually  realized  sum  has 
for  consequence  the  payment  by  the  Zemindar  of  a  smaller 
sum  as  road  cess  than  the  sum  actually  realized  from  the 
tenant  as  road  cess." 

In  Mozufferpore  one  and  then  another  of  the  ryots  of  the 
district  came  to  learn  that  the  record  of  rent  fijed  by  the 
landlord  could  be  used  as  evidence  against  himself  in  any 
rent  suit  between  landlord  and  ryot. 

Then  for  the  next  three  months  from  every  part  of  the 
district  ryots  came  trooping  into  Mozufferpore,  paid  their 
inspection  fee,  got  a  certified  copy  of  the  rent  at  which  they 
were  said  to  hold  their  lands,  and  from  that  time  refused  to 
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pay  the  Zemindar  one  rupee  more  than  that  amount^  which, 
it  need  hardly  be  added,  was  not  in  all  cases  identical  with 
the  rent  actually  paid  by  the  ryot  up  to  that  time.* 

This  was  a  phenomenon  in  Behar;  in  Eastern  Bengal  it 
would  have  caused  no  surprise. 

Education  then  has  a  direct  bearing  on  how  to  live. 

And  now  we  are  eager  to  know,  having  heard  much  of 
the  rent  leagues  in  Eastern  Bengal,  1,  are  they  the  leagues 
of  educated  ryots  ?  and  2,  do  they  do  more  good  or  harm  ? 
and  3,  what  instruction  do  we  give  in  our  schools  so  as  to 
enable  the  future  ryot  to  know  what  he  is  putting  his  signa- 
ture to  ?  to  know  what  legal  arms  he  ^has  to  use  {not  rioting, 
nor  murdering  obnoxious  Zemindars,  nor  burning  money- 
lenders' bonds,  although  often  forgeries) — legal  arms  both  as 
regards  leases  and  illegal  cesses  and  any  kinds  of  illegal  ex- 
actions, and  as  regards  documents  which  bind  him  hand  and 
foot  to  the  Sowkar  ?  What  do  our  Government  schools  teach 
the  boy  ryots  as  to  these  things  ?  It  would  seem  really  as  if 
nothing  but  education  could  guarantee  the  cultivator  against 
exactions  by  his  own  countrymen. 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is,  the  rent  leagues  of  Eastern 
Bengal  are  leagues  of  all  ryots,  whether  educated  or  not. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  primary  education  has  made  remarkable 

*  The  rale  that  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  road  cess  is  to  be  paid  by 
the  ryot  and  the  other  half  by  the  Zemindar  is  often  infringed  in  practice. 
Sometimes  powerful  Zemindars  realize  the  full  amount  of  the  road  cess 
from  the  ryots,  saying  in  explanation  that  a  separate  officer  has  to  be  kept 
for  coUecting  the  road  cess  from  the  tenants,  that  unless  the  latter  paid  the 
officer,  whence  is  he  the  officer  to  get  his  pay  ?  and  that  if  they  are  un- 
willing to  pay  the  whole  amount  of  the  road  cess  let  them  go  to  the  court 
and  there  pay  up  their  tax.  In  some  cases  the  ryot  pays  three-fourths  and 
the  landlord  the  remaining  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of  the  cess.  SmaU 
landholders  and  petty  Zemindars  and  Talookd^Ers  do  as  a  rule  ]^ay  half  the 
amount  of  the  cess,  the  ryots  paying  the  other  half.  The  ryots  mdividuaUy 
cannot  cope  with  the  big  Zemindars  with  any  chance  of  success,  but  they 
can  when  combined,  profiting  by  their  newly  acquired  education,  very 
easily  resist  unjust  demands  on  the  part  of  petty  landholders,  and  a  big 
combination  can  resist  a  big  Zemindar. 
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strides  in  that  quarter,  and  very  many  of  the  ryots,  compared 
with  those  of  other  districts,  have  been  to  school.  Of  course 
all  need  not  have  been  educated  in  order  to  join  in  a  league, 
for  every  popular  movement  has  its  leaders  of  higher  capacity 
and  education  than  the  mass. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  instead  of  the  Eyots  being 
always  at  the  mercy  of  their  landlords,  it  is  possible  now  for 
unjust  landlords  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  their  Ryots. 

If  the  Zemindars  venture  now-a-days  to  return  their  rents 
lower  than  the  reality,  they  must  in  that  case  put  themselves 
completely  at  the  Eyot's  mercy. 

In  Bengal  the  revenue  is  permanently  settled,  and  they 
have,  unfortunately,  no  fear  of  an  increase  of  revenue.  Where 
the  revenue  is  not  fixed,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  get  a 
true  return  of  the  rent.  They  frequently  put  it  lower  than 
the  truth.  Or,  which  is  very  common,  if  the  rent  is  really 
low,  they  make  up  by  heavy  cesses  in  addition  to  the 
rent.  No  doubt  where  such  are  levied  the  whole  road- 
cess  is  often  levied  with  those  illegal  cesses.  The  illegal 
cesses  have  become  so  universal  as  to  have  a  sort  of  sanction 
of  custom,  and  as  long  as  the  Zemindars  keep  within  the 
accustomed  bounds  the  Ryot  is  very  apt  to  submit  in  a  good- 
natured  way. 

When  these  illegalities  and  excesses  are  carried  to  ex- 
tremes, the  Ryots  can  only  resist  the  Zemindar  by  combining. 
A  small  combination  may  defeat  a  small  Zemindar.  It 
requires  a  large  combination  to  defeat  a  big  Zemindar ;  but 
such  large  combinations  do  exist,  and  not  unfrequently  do 
defeat  the  big  Zemindar  in  Bengal. 

For  the  first  year  or  two  after  the  imposition  of  the 
road  cess  the  belief  was  that  the  Zemindars  were  in  a  sort 
of  dilemma.  If  they  put  the  rents  too  high,  that  involved 
a  certain  and  immediate  payment  of  tax ;  if  they  put  them 
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i»o  low,  the  Syots  might  take  advantage  of  their  statement  * 
And  so  it  was  understood  that  in  this  difficulty  the  strange 
and  unprecedented  course  of  telling  the  truth  was  often 
followed. 

It  is  certainly  the  case  that  the  Eyots  very  largely  took 
advantage  of  the  returns  to  obtain  authenticated  copies  of 
their  rents,  as  put  in  by  the  Zemindars.  It  was  anticipated 
that  such  would  be  the  result  of  the  system,  and  it  was 
arranged  with  that  object. 

But  here  comes  the  most  important  question — important 
idso  and  essentially  as  regards  the  Kyot's  truest  interests. 
What  are  the  dangers  of  leagues,  the  danger  of  committing 
murder,  of  using  illegal  means?  Do  the  Eent  Unions  in 
East  Bengal  tend  to  do  more  good  or  harm  by  putting  legal 
or  illegal  weapons  into  the  Ryots'  hands  to  sustain  their  just 
rights?  The  Ryots  have  risen  of  late  in  Eastern  Bengal 
again,  and  a  Zemindar  in  one  district  (I  could  give  all  the 
names,  but  for  obvious  reasons  I  suppress  both  names  and 
details),  who  was  a  real  tyrant,  was  brutally  murdered  by  his 
tenants,  goaded  to  madness  by  his  exactions.  They  were 
afterwards  plundered  and  their  houses  burnt  down  by  his 
successor.  In  September  last  a  Mohammedan  Zemindar,  in 
another  district  in  East  Bengal,  was  murdered  by  his 
oppressed  tenants.  In  West  Bengal  a  Zemindar  met  with  a 
similar  fate  the  year  before  last. 

*  The  Zemindars  in  the  road-oess  retnms  were  sometimes  tempted  to 
enter  a  larger  sum  as  the  rent  paid  by  the  Eyot,  while  in  fact  the  Byot  paid 
a  smaller  sum  as  rent ;  e,g.,  where  the  rent  actually  paid  by  the  Ryot  is 
n.  10,  the  Zemindar  might  enter  rs.  15  as  the  rent  paid,  thus  making  the 
•entry  a  documentary  evidence,  with  the  help  of  which  he  succeeded  or 
hoped  to  succeed  in  raising  the  actual  rent.  But  generally,  as  we  have 
Jieen,  the  temptation  was  to  enter  a  lower  rent  than  that  actually  paid  by 
the  Ryot.  The  device  of  nominally  raising  rents  by  an  agreement  with 
particular  Eyots,  and  then  using  the  result  as  a  ground  of  enhancing  the 
others,  is  doubUess  a  frequent  one.  "Secret  treaties"  and  ''secret 
trusts"  are  common  among  a  people  often  accused  of  an  universal  bad 
faith,  yet  they  seem  to  keep  illicit  agreements  among  themselves  marvel- 
lously well. 
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.  If  these  combinatioiis  had  been  led  by  men  of  true  man-' 
liness,  of  high  principle  and  real  education,  what  immensa 
good  might  they  not  have  done  !  But  such  crimes  as  thes^ 
of  course  injure  the  cause  of  the  Byots  more  than  anything 
else.    The  Ryots  must  fight  for  their  rights  by  lawful  means. 

In  fact,  you  must  educate  education  to  do  real  good,  to  teach 
the  Byot  his  best  course,  to  teach  him  to  be  a  man.  Let  us* 
try  to  see  what  this  is.  If  the  leaders  of  the  Unions  are, 
say,  village  accountants,  who  know  the  A  B  C  of  letters  and 
arithmetic — ^this  is  not  education — but  who  know  not  the 
alphabet  of  morality — the  very  A  B  C  of  a  man — the  great 
laws  of  honesty,  truth,  humanity,  not  plundering  our  fellows, 
not  telling  or  loving  a  lie,  respecting  the  lives  and  interest* 
of  our  neighbours,  doing  good  not  only  to  our  family  or  caste 
but  to  all,  for  all  are  our  brethren — if  they  know  not  these 
things,  how  can  they  lead  others,  except  to  harm  rather  than, 
good?  I  have  mentioned  the  village  accountants  because 
those  ryots  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  appear  to  depend 
on  the  village  accoimtants  for  the  protection  of  their  interests 
and  rights. 

What  is  needed  now  is  that  education  should  explain  to 
the  Eyots,  among  other  things,  the  real  advantages  of  a  village 
union ;  the  nature  of  the  documents  they  have  to  sign ;  alsa 
teach  them  the  industrial  arts.  Boys  may  learn  to  read  and 
write  and  to  keep  accounts ;  and  it  may  do  them  little  or  no 
good.  It  may,  as  often  happens  with  the  petty  or  village 
officials,  only  teach  them  to  oppress  their  poorer  neighbour, 
instead  of  helping  him.  It  may,  as  constantly  happens,  teach 
them  to  regard  any  manual  occupation,  such  as  agriculture  or 
manufacture,  as  degradiQg.  As  one  of  India's  own  people  has 
said : — "  It  is  a  great  misfortune  in  India  that  labour  is  not 
reckoned  honourable.  He  is  regarded  as  the  most  respectable 
who  does  nothing." 
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To  this  question  of  industrial  and  moral  education  pray 
let  me  return  in  another  number. 

I  will  now  only  add  two  or  three  extracts  out  of  the 
Report  on  Public  Instruction  in  Bengal  of  1877-8  as  some 
sort  of  guide  to  the  quality  of  education  given.  In  one 
division,  Orissa : — 

''The  introductiou  of  the  system  of  payment  by  results  has 
led  to  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  aided  or  registered 
schools.  .  .  .  The  ezpansiou  of  primary  education  has  reached 
its  utmost  limits  as  far  as  mere  n/wmber  goes ;  but  the  results  have 
been  achieved  by  htoervng  the  ^toncfarc?  of  instruction  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  namely,  to  the  level  of  the  indigenous  pathsalas*  of 
the  province." 

And  the  magistrate  reports  : — 

''  The  quality  of  instruction  hitherto  imparted  in  the  indigenous 
schools  of  this  district  is  remarkable  for  its  badness.  Children  are 
only  taught  to  scratch  letters  on  palm-leaf,  to  read  letters  so 
scratched,  and  to  practise  a  method  of  composition  almost  incredibly 
crude  in  its  conception  and  awkward  and  troublesome  in  its  use. 
A  boy  thus  instructed  cannot  read  a  printed  paper  or  even  a  . 
manuscript ;  lie  cannot  write  out  a  pottahf  or  kabuliyat|,  and  he 
fails  to  answer  the  simplest  question  in  mensuration.  Primary 
schools  therefore,  so  numerous  in  this  district,  do  not  even  supply  a 
standard  of  instruction  sufficient  for  the  very  moderate  require^ 
ments  of  the  peasant^  s  daily  life*' 

The  Joint  Inspector,  himself  a  native  of  the  Division, 
entirely  confirms  these  remarks,  and  adds  that  "  the  people  of 
this  province  are  just  as  keen  "  as  those  of  the  rest  of  Bengal 
"  in  their  appreciation  of  elementary  learning." 

"  The  want  of  books  of  every  class,  a  subject  which  has 
now  been  taken  in  hand,"  is  strongly  spoken  of. 

In  another  Division,  Chota  Nagpore,  the  experienced 
Deputy-Inspector  remarks  : — 

*  Pathsala,  school.  +  Pottah,  a  deed  of  lease. 

:J:  Kabuliyat,  written  sigreeiueiit. 
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"  In  most  places  the  village  patbsalas  are  old  hntitations,  only 
subsidised  by  Government^  or  brought  under  inspection  with  the 
Tiew  of  improving  their  status  gradually  and  raising  them  to  a 
certain  standard,  while  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  our  aided  pri- 
mary schools  in  this  district  are  new  institutions,  which,  would 
never  have  existed  but  for  the  help  of  the  Government.  I  do  not 
mean  that  there  were  no  indigenous  schools  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  primaiy  school  system.  Maktabs  and  pathsalas  there 
were,  and  in  pretty  good  numbers  too,  which  the  children  of  the 
rich  and  well-to-do  men  generally  attended.  The  poor  cultivator 
however  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  ambition  to  claim  any 
share  in  them.  I  can  state,  from  my  experience  of  eleven  years  in 
this  province,  that,  before  the  introduction  of  Sir  George  Camp- 
bell's scheme,  one  might  go  from  village  to  village  without  meeting 
a  man  or  boy  who  could  read  him  a  leU$r  in  Hindi.  But  what 
changes  have  been  wrought  in  the  short  period  of  five  years ! 
Wherever  you  go  now,  the  first  thing  that  attracts  your  notice  is 
the  rural  pathsala,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  village  of  average  popu- 
lation in  which  you  have  not  the  institution^  and  in  which  you  may 
not  come  across  at  least  five  or  six  lads  who  are  able  to  read  and 
write.'* 

Only  "  five  or  six  "  ? 
'^  But  for  the  care  and  expense  of  Government  these  would  never 
have  seen  a  book  or  worked  a  sum." 

But  we  are  eager  to  know  what  is  the  state  of  education 
in  the  districts  of  Eastern  Bengal,  where  rent  leagues  have 
ruled.  After  giving  particulars  of  the  Dacca  Division  the 
report  says  of  .one  of  its  districts:  Dacca,  whose  population 
is  1,853,000,  primary  grant  rs.  10,000  : 

*'  All  this  shows  how  little  encouragement  is  needed  to  bring 
schools  into  existence  in  a  district  like  Dacca  and  how  fine  a  field 
is  thus  presented  for  the  extension  of  primary  education  on  a 
liberal  basis."  "  The  efiorts  of  the  local  officers  seem  to  have  been 
directed  to  weeding  out  incompeteut  gurus,*  that  is,  depriving  of 
stipends  those  who  fall  short   of   a  somewhat    high   standard." 

*  Gorn,  teacher  or  spiritnal  gnide. 
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<<  Under  the  present  system  the  aided  schools  in  this  district  are 
probably  surpassed  by  none." 

"What  seems  now  to  be  most  needed  is  some  scheme  for 
fostering  and  liberalizing  the  indigenous  schools  of  the  country, 
betweeu  which  and  the  aided  schools  a  gulf  is  fixed  that  grows 
wider  year  by  year."  Steps  are  taken  to  make  it  "  an  easy  matter 
to  introduce  a  system  of  payment  by  results  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  merits  of  the  pathsalas  and  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils, 
the  goal  to  which  by  whatever  road  all  our  eflforts  should  tend." 

In  another  district — Furreedpore — of  this  thickly  peopled 

division 

"Constant  exertions  are  made  to  lay  upon  the  villagers  the 
chief  responsibility  for  the  support  of  the  pathsalas," 

without   which   they   cannot   really   succeed.       In  another 

district — Mymensingh,   population  2,350,000,  primary  grant 

rs.  11,000,  it  is  stated  : 

"  There  is  more  vitality  in  these  pathsalas  than  is  often  sup- 
posed, or  at  any  rate  there  are  very  active  causes  at  work  in 
bringing  them  into  being." 

In  another  well  known  district — Tipperah, 

'*  The  classification  of  pathsalas  and  their  teachers  has  been 
vigorously  carried  on,  with  the  result  of  weeding  out  the  least 
competent  gurus,  and  it  is  now  said  that  two-thirds  of  the 
teachers  are  competent." 

In  the  famous  Pubna  district,  in    another    division — 

Rajshahye, 

"  Pubna  was  one  of  the  districts  in  which  the  old  system  of  im- 
proved pathsalas  was  most  largely  introduced,"  it  is  said  ;  **  its 
efiects  are  conspicuous  at  the  present  time  and  distinguish  Pubna 
among  all  the  districts  of  the  division." 

Durbhunga,  in  the  Patna  division,  population  2,196,000, 

primary  grant  rs.  10,000,  gives  a  good  account  of  itself  : 

''  Mr.  MacDonnell,  the  magistrate,  has  the  primary  schools  well 
in  hand."  '*  The  maktabs  of  Durbhunga  have  long  been  remarkable 
for  their  enlightenment  and  for  the  great  progress  they  have  made 
in  subjects  of  liberal  instruction." 

In  the  same  division  we  come  to  our  Mozufferpore,  which 
has  shown  such  a  resurrection  of  vigour  out  of  feebleness ; 
population  2,188,000,  primary  grant  rs.  11,000 : 
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''The  large  increase  of  papils  in  aided  scbools,  confirming  a 
largely  increased  return  of  private  income^  may  be  regarded  as  a 
very  healthy  sign." 

Such  are  some  few  extracts  from  the  Bengal  report,  a 
report  which,  though  necessarily  written  for  the  Government 
rather  than  for  us,  should  be  generally  read  for  the  lessons  it 
teaches. 

In  a  succeeding  number  of  the  Journal  we  shall  continue 
the  quest  how  far  we  are  educating  education  to  teach  the 
lyot  his  real  interests. 

We  shall  have  then  to  speak  about  primary  education  in 
Madras  and  Bombay  as  we  have  in  this  number  about  that 
in  Bengal,  and  to  continue  the  subject  as  to  all  three — 
Bengal,  Madras  and  Bombay,  chiefly  and  always  with  a  view 
to  asking  what  is  the  effect  of  education  on  the  moral  and 
material  condition  of  the  people. 

At  this  moment,  thoughts  must  crowd  into  every  mind  in 
earnest  about  education — ^thoughts  of  the  great  Proconsul,  the 
soldier-statesman  of  supernatural  strength  for  the  right,  who 
is  gone  into  the  presence  of  the  Almighty  Father  of  all  races, 
whom  he  served  so  well — Lord  Lawrence — how  he  educated 
the  Punjab  in  the  very  highest  sense — educated  them  into 
mew,  to  be  trusted  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood — how  he 
pressed  forward  the  cause  of  Primary  Education  in  Bengal — 
and  his  last  hours  of  work,  only  three  days  before  his  death, 
were  given  to  an  Institute  designed  for  Indians. 

In  our  thronging  thoughts  of  the  hand  which  swayed 
alike  the  "  rod  of  Empire  "  in  India,  and  the  small  details  of 
the  London  School  Board,  we  exclaim,  in  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster's words :  "  Where  shall  we  look  in  the  times  that  are 
coming  for  a  disinterested  love  and  an  abounding  knowledge 
of  India  like  to  his  ?  Where  shall  we  find  that  resolute 
mind  and  countenance  which  seemed  to  cry  to  us, 

*  This  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I  ? ' " 

Floeence  Nightingale. 
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P.S. — ^In  writing  about  Dacca  and  the  Zemindars  it  is 
impossible  to  take  no  notice  of  the  news  arriving  by  the 
Jast  mails  of  the  disastrous  scarcity  prevailing  in  Eastern 
Bengal 

The  Collector  of  Dacca  has  made  an  appeal  to  the  Zemin- 
dars by  name.    He  refers 

^To  the  present  high  price  of  food  and  to  the  deplorable 
4X>ndition  of  ryots  of  the  poorer  classes,  some  of  whom  are  said  to 
live  on  one  meal  a  day,  while  others  are  said  to  live  on  kumra, 
mangoes,  and  fruits  and  vegetables,  for  want  of  rice,  which  they 
cannot  procure." 

"  2.  At  this  juncture  it  is  the  duty  of  eveiy  Zemindar  to 
•come  forward  to  assist  his  ryots  and  save  them  from  falling  victims 
to  starvation  and  death,  thereby  showing  his  generous  nature  and 
public  spirit" 

''  3.  .  .  .  The  Mahajun  (money  lender)  having  failed 
them,  it  is  clearly  your  duty  to  fill  his  place  as  regards  the  ryots." 

The  Hindu  Patriot  of  June  16th  says  that  several  Zemin- 
dars have  made  noble  exertions  in  answer  to  this  caU. 

^'  The  public  spirited  Kxmdu  family,  of  Bhagucool,  have  given 
a  prompt  and  generous  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  collector. 
We  are  informed  that  they  have  opened  relief  houses."  .... 
-^We  believe  other  public  spirited  Zemindars  are  also  coming 
forward  liberally." 

The  Brahmo  Pvilic  Opinion  of  June  19th  says,  that 

**The  Kundu  femily  have  already  opened  three  centres  of 
operations,  where  they  are  selling  rice  below  the  market  rate,  and 
are  also  freely  distributing  it  among  those  who  cannot  pay  for  it. 
.  .  .  In  Manickgunge,  Babu  Brajender  Kumar  Kay  is  doing 
the  same  good  work.  He  has  remitted  the  rents  due  to  him  by  . 
his  ryots,  and  is  helping  them  with  rice  and  money  to  save  their 
lives.  .  .  .  We  hope  their  example  will  be  followed  by  other 
Zemindars  and  merchants,  and  that  the  Zemindars  of  East  Bengal 
will  combine  and  meet  the  &mine  in  a  way  to  make  their  names 
gratefully  remembered." 

A  private  letter  f^om  a  native  of  Manickgunge  says : 

"  Scarcity  is  threatened  here.  Dacoities  and  theft  cases  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Men  and  women  are  half  starved,  and  there 
are  some  very  pitiable  instances  of  suicide  committed  by  females 
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on  account  of  failing  to  feed  their  children  properly.  But  relief 
works  to  some  extent  have  been  opened  here — to  an  extent  too* 
inadequate  however  for  the  demand" 

The  Dacca  People's  Association  have  recently  appointed  a 
sub-committee  to  ascertain  and  report  the  extent  of  suffering 
prevalent. 

The  Brahmo  Public  Opinion  says  that  East  Bengal  is  on* 
the  eve  of  a  terrible  famine.  But  the  other  Eastern  Bengal^ 
districts  are  not  sufiTering  so  much  as  Dacca. 

The  Hindu  Patriot  says  that 

"  Failur^  of  rains  "  when  rains  were  most  wanted^  viz.,  from 
March  to  May, ''  succeeded  by  sudden  floods  **  towards  the  latter  part 
of  May  and  in  June,  "  has  caused  th«  destruction  of  the  harvests- 
throughout  Dacca,  Backergunge,  Commilla  and  Mymensingh. 
.  .  .  Our  Commissioner,  Mr.  Pellew,  in  his  last  tour  through 
the  Manickgunge  sub-division,  while  returning  from  Goalundo- 
found  about  2,000  people  crying  for  want  of  food.  He  returned 
to  head  quarters  and  directed  the  magistrate  to  proceed  in  person 
to  the  scenes  of  distress.  He  has  authorized  him  to  open  works- 
for  the  distressed  people  in  the  way  of  metalling  the  road  between 
Goalundo  and  Manickgunge,  and  to  distribute  food  for  the  relief 
of  the  actual  sufferers." 

I  could  not  coolly  write  about  the  schools  without 
noticing  the  scarcity. 

But  there  is  nothing  desperate  here. 

The  public  spirit  of  the  Zemindars,  the  inquiries,  the- 
eagerness  to  help  make  one  hope  that  good  is  being  brought 
out  of  evil. 

In  the  language  again  of  the  funeral  sermon  on  the  great 
John  Lawrence,  whose  life  was  spent  till  almost  his  last 
hour  in  working  for  the  people  of  India,  whose  very  name 
means  enthusiasm  for  education — the  "  earnest  expectatidli  ^^ 
waits  "  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God," — ^that  is,  for 
great  and  good  men  to  succour  us.  And  it  seems  as  if  it- 
might  yet  be  satisfied. 
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Passes  Frakash. 

The  second  part  of  the  Parsee  Prakash,  published  by  Mr. 
Bomanji  B.  Patel,  comprises  the  events  in  the  growth  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Parsee  community  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century— of  a  period  from  1796  to  1823.  So  valuable  a  record 
has  not  been  published  before.  Government  documents,  old 
newspapers,  and  old  records  of  every  kind  have  been  consulted 
in  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  which  contains  such  facts  as 
are  likely  to  be  of  service  to  any  one  who  would  undertake  to 
give  the  public  a  full  account  of  the  Parsees ;  it  would  be  a 
narrative,  if  written  by  a  man  fit  for  the  task,  that  every  Parsee 
would  look  upon  with  pride.  From  a  collection  of  old  family 
records  livy  composed  his  immortal  work,  but  Mr.  Bomanji  has 
not  been  able  to  give  to  the  materials  which  he  has  industriously 
collected  that  touch  which  would  transfer  them  into  a  history 
which  only  a  great  historian  and  a  man  of  genius  oould  give 
them.  The  history  of  the  Parsees  should  possess  both  interest 
and  pathos.  It  should  tell  us  of  the  Parsee  merchant  who,  as 
Mr.  Bomanji  informs  us,  made  in  1797  a  petition  to  the  Governor, 
the  Honourable  J.  Duncan,  stating  that  ''his  advanced  age  and 
infirmity  caused  him  to  contemplate  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  resignation  the  close  of  his  arduous  worldly  labours,"  that  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  his  religion  ''  he  should  pro- 
vide a  suitable  receptacle  for  his  remains  when  that  awful  period 
should  arrive,"  and  earnestly  requesting  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  erect  a  structure  at  the  foot  of  the  Malabar  Hill,  in 
a  place  which  he  had  purchased  at  great  expense,  ''for  his 
reception  after  his  dissolution  shall  have  taken  place." 

As  for  marriage  expenses  among  the  wealthy,  we  may 
imagine  how  great  they  must  have  been  from  a  passage  in  the 
Bombay  Courier  newspaper  of  1803,  in  which  the  enthusiastic 
writer  speaks  of  festivities  in  certain  Parsee  families  being  con- 
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tinued  for  weeks  in  the  style  of  the  gorgeous  scenery  of  eastern 
fable,  and  alludes  to  the  display  of  female  elegance  in  graceful 
evolutions  of  the  native  dance,  and  to  the  happy  blending  of 
European  charms  with  what  the  writer  in  the  Cowier  is  delighted 
to  call  the  sombre  graces  of  Gircassia,  by  which  he  meant  the 
lovely  Parsee  dames  who  trace  their  ancient  homes  to  the  snowy 
heights  of  Northern  Persia.  In  this  respect  there  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  any  progress  made  since  1803,  for  only  four  or  five 
years  ago  there  were  nuptials  in  Parsee  families  which  were* 
celebrated  with  every  circumstance  of  pomp  and  splendour  for 
weeks  together,  though  many  wise  and  sensible  men  disapprove 
of  such  prodigal  expenditure,  and  of  that  waste  of  money  which 
converted  a  fine  mansion  in  a  charming  locality  into  a  globe  of 
fire  night  after  night.  Unfortunately  not  many  days  after  the 
splendid  celebration  of  these  nuptials  there  was  a  terrible  fire  in 
Bombay  which  destroyed  about  a  thousand  houses  and  rendered 
miserable  hundreds  of  Parsee  families,  and  the  newspaper 
writer  of  that  time  was  at  a  loss  how  to  give  a  proper  description 
of  the  widespread  ruin  and  desolation  which  the  fire  had  caused. 

The  period  embraced  in  this  volume  was  not  one  of  absolute 
security  and  repose  to  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  Western  India. 
The  Pai-sees  bore  their  share  of  trouble,  and  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  fidelity  to  the  English.  Some  lost  their 
lives  during  those  troublous  times.  Dhaujisha,  an  inhabitant 
of  Surat,  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  capture  a  Mahomedan 
fanatic,  who  had  assembled  many  followers  and  had  called  upon 
the  English  chief  of  Surat  to  accept  the  religion  cf  Mahomet^ 
or  to  retire,  or  to  fight. 

From  the  earliest  times  they  have  been  distinguished  for 
their  commercial  enterprises,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  much 
benefited  by  being  connected  for  a  long  time  in  the  operations 
of  trade  with  a  man  like  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  whose  memory  for 
liberality  and  spirited  integrity  as  a  merchant  is  still  alive  in 
Bombay,  and  to  whom  the  Bombay  Parsees  presented  an  address 
at  the  time  of  his  departure  to  England — an  address  than  which 
never  a  more  sincere  or  honest  one  was  offered  to  any  English- 
man whatever,  so  charmingly  and  feelingly  does  it  express  the 
sentiments  of  gratitude  of  the  native  mercantile  world  to  t^ie 
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noble  Englislmiaii  who  had  lived  in  Bombay  for  twenty-two 
years,  during  which,  as  he  said  in  his  reply,  he  had  observed 
among  native  merchants  and  ShrofiOs  acts  of  generosity,  fidelity 
and  honour  which  could  not  in  any  country  be  surpassed. 

In  1812  there  was  a  great  famine  in  Northern  India,  and  a 
subscription  being  opened  two  Parsee  gentlemen  subscribed 
rs.  4,000  each ;  with  the  smaller  subscriptions  of  a  few  more  the 
total  amoimted  to  rs.  17,000.  This  shows  that  the  Farsees  of 
that  day  were,  if  not  more  generous,  at  least  as  much  so  as  the 
Parsees  of  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Bomanji  gives  us  a  brief  account — and  brevity  is  a 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Bomanji's  style — of  a  great  merchant  who 
was  owner  of  four  large  ships,  and  being  an  agent  of  the  French 
(Government  possessed  considerable  influence  with  the  authorities 
of  that  Government.  When  Gujerat  was  visited  by  a  famine 
in  1790,  he  in  conjunction  with  two  other  wealthy  traders  under- 
took to  feed  for  ten  months  thousands  of  their  co-religionists 
whom  hunger  had  driven  to  the  south.  They  also  forwarded  a 
large  quantity  of  grain  for  distribution  in  the  famine  districts 
among  the  poor  and  the  destitute.  We  are  told  that  during  the 
great  war  which  England  waged  in  Europe  to  keep  a  Bourbon 
on  the  throne  of  France,  there  was  a  merchant  vessel  sailing 
towards  China,  and  that  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
One  of  the  passengers  in  the  ship  was  a  Mr.  Eastamji  Mancherji 
Bengali,  who  was  taken  prisoner  along  with  the  rest ;  they  were 
all  taken  to  a  French  possession  and  kept  as  prisoners ;  now  it 
happened  that  in  this  French  possession  there  was  a  portrait 
hanging  in  Government-house  of  Mr.  Eastamji's  uncle,  the 
Parsee  agent  of  the  French  to  whom  reference  has  been  made. 
Mr.  Bastamji  being  a  man  of  excellent  character  and  of  a 
venerable^  aspect  was  regarded  with  favour,  and  he  found  himself 
once  in  the  Government-house,  in  what  manner  we  are  not  told, 
but  seeing  the  portrait  of  his  distinguished  relative  he  was 
deeply  moved  and  began  to  weep  passionately.  He  related  how 
differently  his  own  respected  uncle  had  fared  at  the  hands  of  the 
French  Government.  It  is  said  that  the  authorities  obtained 
permission  from  home  to  release  Mr.  Eastamji,  and  to  send  him 
in  a  state  vessel  to  wherever  he  would  like  to  go.     This  story  h$» 
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been  copied  from  the  "Bombay  Bahar,"  wbicb  is  a  book  some- 
what similar  in  character  to  that  which  we  are  noticing,  and  vit 
is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  many  old  persons  who  heard  it 
&om  Mr.  Bastamji  himself. 

Some  were  cleyer  in  building  ships.  In  1815  a  Farsee 
gentleman  bnilt  a  war  ship  of  seventy-four  guns,  the  first  war 
ship  that  was  ever  constructed  in  these  parts.  In  recognition  of 
fliis  service,  which  was  highly  valued  by  the  head  of  the  Indian 
navy,  a  suitable  present  was  made  to  him.  Two  more  ships  of 
the  same  kind  were  also  afterwards  built  by  him  under  the  orders 
of  the  Local  Government.  A  long  time  after  and  quite  unex- 
pectedly he  received  from  Captain  Anderson  a  flattering  letter  and 
the  present  of  something  very  valuable,  because  a  war  ship,  the 
SaUsettey  built  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Jamshedji,  was  the 
only  one  that  in  consequence  of  the  excellence  of  its  workman- 
ship did  not  sink  in  the  Baltic,  while  four  other  war  vessels  and 
twelve  merchant  ships  which  sailed  with  the  Sakette  were  lost 
with  all  the  men  and  merchandize  in  the  waters  of  the  Baltic. 
It  was  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Jamshedji,  the  master  btdlder, 
whom  the  Bombay  Gazette  of  those  days  called  the  venerable 
Jamshedji,  had  done  very  valuable  service  to  Government,  and 
on  the  ground  of  his  services  to  the  English  ho  made  an  applica- 
tion in  his  declining  years  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  were 
then  the  sole  depository  of  power,  for  a  grant  of  land  as  a 
provision  for  his  children.  It  is  very  curious  to  read  the  following 
circumstances  : — He  was  on  his  death  bed,  and  his  last  moments 
were  much  embittered  by  the  news  that  no  reply  to  his  prayer 
'  had  yet  been  received  from  the  authorities  at  home.  The  master 
•  builder,  therefore,  following  the  advice  of  his  relatives,  requested 
the  Local  Government  to  grant  him  what  he  asked  for  in  antici- 
pation of  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 
He  was  confident  that  the  Governor  would  comply  with  his 
request.  The  moment  the  welcome  communication  was  made  to 
him,  and  he  felt  certain  that  the  happiness  of  his  children  had 
been  provided  for,  he  addressed  himself  gratefully  to  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  Government  offering  sincere  thanks,  and  saying,  to 
use  his  own  words,  that  this  welcome  intelligence  "had  calmed 
his  dying  moments  and  smoothed  his  descent  into  the  tomb." 
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Among  the  acts  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice,  of  which  there 
is  a  faithful  and  impartial  record  here,  it  is  worthy  to  notice  the 
career  of  Ardesar  Dhaujisha  who,  during  the  great  floods  in 
Suratin  1822,  worked  hard  for  six  days  and  nights  and  sayed 
hundreds  of  men  from  death  by  drowning.  We  should  not 
forget  the  name  of  Hirjibhoy  Nowroji  Hiramaneck,  an  ardent 
loTsr  of  social  reform,  who  made  a  daring  innovation  in  respect 
of  marriage  ceremonies.  He  got  his  son  married  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  went  about  his  business  the  same 
day.  Hitherto  marriage  ceremonies  had  been  performed  twice, 
a  custom  it  is  said  derived  from  the  Hindoos,  and  the  marriage 
was  not  believed  to  be  complete  until  the  religious  ceremonies 
were  performed  on  two  nights  successively.  This  was  trouble-, 
some,  and  gradually  the  custom  came  to  be  this  that  the  majority 
began  to  have  these  ceremonies  performed  twice,  but  the  same 
night  at  an  interval  of  four  or  Ave  hours.  But  to  the  intrepid 
spirit  of  Mr.  Hiramaneck  this  also  appeared  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  a  grievance,  and  his  action  was  approved  of  by  a  contemporary 
editor  who,  in  a  few  brief  but  noble  and  eloquent  sentences, 
exhorted  his  co-religionists  to  follow  that  course  which  involved 
Mr.  Hiramaneck  in  no  great  expense  and  no  extraordinary 
trouble,  which  required  Mr.  Hiramaneck  neither  to  call  pro- 
fessional musicians  to  proclaim  through  the  streets  the  marriage 
of  his  son,  nor  professional  women  to  sing  songs  on  the  auspicioua 
occasion,  and  to  follow  an  example  so  good  and  beneficial  to 
families  not  blessed  with  abundance  and  not  surrounded  with 
plenty. 

The  author,  Mr.  Bomanji,  deserves  credit  for  the  patient 
industry  with  which  he  has  grouped  together  useful  and  many 
interesting  facts,  for  it  is  well  that  those  facts  relating  to  a 
flourishing  community  should  be  preserved  in  a  convenient  form , 
so  that  the  present  generation  may  be  enabled  to  judge  how  far 
they  are  advanced,  what  the  condition  of  their  forefathers  has 
been  amidst  many  troubles  and  many  difficulties,  and  whether 
they  have  fallen  in  intelligence,  generosity  and  manly  virtues  in 
comparison  with  their  ancestors. 

N.  J.  Batnagab. 
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THE  EXPERIENCES  OP  A  VOYAGE  FROM  BOMBAY. 
f  Continued  from  page  362.) 


On  the  25th  of  May  we  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Port 
Said.  It  is  a  coaling  station,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Suez 
Oanal  on  the  Mediterranean  side.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
EZhediye  of  Egypt,  and  its  existence  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
completion  of  the  Oanal.  A  nice  little  place  it  is,  and  it  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Turks,  Greeks,  Italians  and  Frenchmen. 
It  gives  an  idea  of  what  a  French  town  on  a  small  scale  should 
be.  Hawkers  and  dealers  in  smaU  fancy  articles  are  allowed  to 
go  on  board  with  small  stocks  of  their  trumpery  little  wares. 
Bidding  adieu  at  Port  Said  to  the  Asiatic  Sea  and  an  Asiatic 
sky,  we  entered  the  portals  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  salute 
European  waters  and  the  European  firmament  above.  Here  a 
native  of  India  first  inhales  European  air,  and  almost  half- 
intoxicated  by  its  cooling  and  invigorating  draughts  begins  to 
revile  the  sultry  Indian  clime  with  its  parching  and  enervating 
atmosphere.  Here  he  is  enveloped  by  chilling  fogs  by  day  and 
chilling  dews  by  night.  Here  he  observes  the  sun  setting  at 
about  6.30,  and  leaving  twilight  behind  till  almost  9  p.m. 
Here  he,  both  in  dread  and  bewilderment,  perceives  the  roaring 
billows  with  their  mountain  heights  at  one  moment,  and  sub- 
siding to  a  mirror  surface  at  the  next. 

After  steering  over  the  expanse  of  such  waters  for  many 
miles,  the  first  land  that  bars  our  sight  on  the  right  is  that 
of  the  island  of  Oandia.  It  is  about  120  miles  long,  and 
for  nearly  ten  hours  aflfords  a  bold  view  at  a  distance.  Hills 
over  hills  and  rocks  above  rocks  arise  in  tliis  sea-girt  isle, 
lending  further  enchantment  to  the  view.  It  would  need  the 
glowing  imagination  and  poetic  powers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
to  depict  the  scene,  full  of  rocky  heights,  covered  with  per- 
petual snow,  and  glittering  with  the  lustre  of  silver.  Many 
fertile  valleys  here  are  clothed  with  green  carpets  all  around ; 
narrow  dales  and  hilly  paths,  slowly   expanding    into  wide 
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Terdant  fields,  relieve  the  monotony  and  please  the  sight. 
What  description  can  suffice  for  the  most  enrapturing  shores  of 
Sicily  and  the  most  lovely  city  of  Messina,  as  we  on  a  delightful 
morning,  passing  between  Palermo  and  Messina,  entered  the 
deceitful  strait.  Here  the  well-known  Etna,  rearing  its  giant 
height,  slowly  but  perpetually  vomits  forth  volume  after  volume 
of  dense  black  smoke,  rendering  the  air  gloomy  and.,  the  sur- 
Tounding  scene  awe-inspiring.  With  what  force  and  to  what 
extent  it  must  have  been  sending  forth  £rom  its  living  crater 
black  dust,  when  our  steamer  Manilla  one  morning  was  found 
to  be  all  covered  over  with  a  sheet  of  soot  resembling  the 
powder  of  burnt  charcoal.  Here  the  fell  Scylla  and  the  dan- 
gerous Oharybdis  of  classic  renown,  so  pathetically  described  by 
the  celebrated  Virgil,  strike  us  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  centu- 
ries with  the  same  awe  and  dread  that  .^neas,  the  ancient 
Trojan  hero,  felt  in  his  sea  voyage.  Passing  by  smoking 
Stromboli,  another  fiery  abode  of  Vulcan,  we  came  very  near 
the  beautiful  city  of  Naples.  Surely  it  is  the  Paris  of  Italy. 
What  a  grand  panoramic  view  it  presents  at  night  when  a 
steamer  enters  its  splendid  little  harbour  and  finds  itseU  sur- 
rounded by  exactly  a  semi-circle  of  lights,  all  arrayed  like  so 
many  twinkling  stars  in  one  harmonious  curve.  This  pleasure- 
garden  of  the  Italians,  with  its  regular  rows  of  buildings 
closely  erected  side  by  side,  with  its  many  shining  domes  and 
rising  minarets,  gives  us  a  faint  idea  of  an  Eastern  city  in  all 
its  splendour  in  the  time  of  the  Mogul  Empire.  Its  churches 
are  decorated  within  in  the  most  admirable  style,  its  gardens 
^re  beautifully  laid  out,  and  its  fountains  are  playing  as 
merrily  as  the  rose  fountains  in  the  pleasure-garden  of  an 
Eastern  Shah  or  Grandee.  Its  thoroughfares  are  interestingly 
busy,  its  shops  are  splendid,  and  its  beauties  bewitching.  It 
opens  a  grand  and  beginning  view  of  the  Western  World  to  the 
strange  sight  of  a  native  of  the  Asiatic  Continent.  It  tempts 
him  to  envy  the  lot  of  its  happy  denizens.  Close  by  this  city 
Vesuvius,  one  of  the  great  wonders  of  the  world,  rears  its  hoary 
head  even  above  the  highest  clouds,  and  stands  with  a  dreadful 
frown  surveying  the  flood  below.  Imagination  could  not  picture 
vio  itself  the  thick  fiery  stream  of  molten  lava  gushingly  flowing 
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Said,  was  a  strong  partisan  of  Louis  Napoleon.  He  Iiad  lost 
one  of  his  legs  in  the  Crimean  war.  We  had  also  as  our  com- 
panion a  gentleman  of  the  forest  department,  one  of  those 
hardy  sons  of  England  who  range  forests  and  lead  a  compara- 
tively arduous  life  with  little  emolument.  With  such  an  useful 
study  of  varied  characters  a  native  of  India  had  very  often  to  cut 
a  very  sorry  figure  for  not  knowing  the  French  language.  On 
the  Manilla  little  but  Italian  and  Erench  was  heard.  For  one 
untutored  in  these  languages,  if  unfortunately  his  lot  was  cast 
among  passengers  fond  of  French,  had  to  perform  at  the  dinner 
table  the  part  of  a  dummy.  Notwithstanding  some  drawbacks, 
ours  was  a  very  pleasant  and  rather  an  unusual  voyage.  We 
all  arriving  at  Genoa  once  more  thanked  Neptune  for  his 
wonderfully  good  behaviour  towards  us,  and  we  all  cried,  <*  AU 
is  well  that  ends  well." 

E.  J.  Khoey. 


THE  LATE  SIR  MUTU  COOMARA  SWAMY. 


In  the  Ceylon  Observer  of  May  5th  a  biographical  sketch  is 
given  of  Sir  M.  Goomara  Swamy,  from  which  we  give  the  follow- 
ing facts.  He  was  bora  at  Colombo  in  1834,  and  was  the  son  of 
A.  Goomara  Swamy  Mudilyar,  who  represented  the  Tamils  in  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Geylon  from  its  first  establishment  till  he 
died  in  1836,  universally  esteemed  and  regretted.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Colombo  Academy  and  obtained  while  still  a  boy  a 
writership  in  the  Civil  Service.  He  however  preferred  to  devote 
himself  to  law,  and  he  became  an  Advocate  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1856.  "Five  years  later,  in  July  1861,  being  then  in  his 
twenty-seventh  year,  he  was  appointed  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council  to  represent  the  Tamil  interests.  In  May,  1862,  he  left 
Ceylon  for  Europe  and  spent  three  years  in  travelling  throughout 
that  continent,  and  was  received  with  distinctien  in  almost  every 
European  capital.  In  November,  1863,  while  in  England,  he 
published  a  translation  of  a  Tamil  drama,  '  Ariohandra,  or  the 
Martyr  of  Truth,'  and  had  the  honour  of  dedicating  it  to  the  Queen. 
In  the  same  year  too  he  was  called  to  the  English  Bar  at  Lincoln's 
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fan,  not  without  however  meeting  with  and  saocessfbllj  over- 
^coming  enormous  difficulties  from  the  &ct  of  his  being  the  first 
non-Christian  to  seek  admission  to  the  English  Bar.  His  portrait 
appeared  at  the  time  in  the  Ilhstrated  London  Newft^  and  a  leading 
4urticle  in  the  London  Times  recognised  in  him  an  exemplary  type 
of  a  Hindu  gentleman  who  had  combined  Western  with  Eastern 
culture." 

"  He  returned  to  Ceylon  in  the  middle  of  1865  and  resumed  his 
legislative  duties  till  the  commencement  of  the  year  1867,  which 
he  devoted  to  travelling  throughout  India.  After  several  years  of 
additional  work  in  the  Legislative  Council  he  paid  a  second  visit 
in  1874  to  Europe.  There  in  the  same  year  he  published  among 
other  writings  the  Pali  text  and  translations  of  *<  Ddthdvanaa,  or 
the  History  of  the  Tooth  Relic  of  Buddha,"  and  of  "  SuUa  Ntpdta, 
or  the  Dialogues  and  Discourses  of  Gotama  Buddha,"  with  intro- 
ductions, which  gave  him  a  recognised  place  amongst  Oriental 
scholars,  and  he  would  have  attained  a  still  higher  rank  if  he  had 
lived  to  complete  the  labours  in  which  during  the  closing  years  of 
his  life  he  was  engaged.  In  recognition  of  his  public  services  to 
the  colony  and  of  his  efforts  to  advance  the  cultivation  of  Oriental 
literature  the  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  on  him  by  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  at  the  recommendation  of  the  present  Prime 
Minister.  In  the  following  year,  1875,  he  contracted  an  English 
alliance  and  returned  to  Ceylon  with  Lady  Coomara  Swamy,  who 
iifber  the  birth  of  a  son  proceeded  with  the  child  to  Europe,  in 
April,  1878,  Sir  Coomara  expecting  to  join  her  as  soon  as  the 
ensuing  session  of  the  Legislative  Council  was  closed.  This  un- 
fortunately he  was  unable  to  do,  as  the  disease  of  which  he  died 
indicated  its  first  symptoms  in  July  last,  but  he  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  attend,  though  not  with  his  usual  activity,  to  his  Council 
duties  at  the  session.  At  the  end  of  the  session  his  trip  to  England 
was  postponed  by  medical  advice  in  order  that  he  might  avoid  the 
rigours  of  the  winter.  He  had  made  every  arrangement  to  leave 
the  island  in  the  middle  of  last  month,  when  the  disease  took  an 
unexpectedly  serious  turn,  and  he  grew  worse  and  worse  till  he 
died." 

The  Ceylon  Oherver  then  refers  to  Sir  Coomara's  public  career 
jmd  the  great  loss  which  has  been  sustained  by  his  death.     He  was 
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distipgiHahed  ia  the  Legislative  Oounoil  by  integrity  aad  indepenn 
doace  and  by  his  firm  advocacy  of  civil  and  religions  liberty,  so 
that  he  had  a  position  in  the  Legislative  Council  "  such  as  pix> 
bably  no  unofficial  member  ever  enjoyed."  His  culture  and  leam-% 
ing  will  also  make  him  long  remembered.  The  article  concludes 
thus :  ^  We  and  the  country  cannot  sufficiently  deplore  the  loss  at 
the  early  age  of  five  and  forty,  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  a  man 
whose  talent  and  disinterested  public  spirit,  combined  with  his 
now  ripened  experience,  would  if  he  had  lived  ^ve  or  ten  years 
longer  have  enabled  him  to  confer  on  the  community  far  more 
good  than  he  had  already  done." 

The  following  is  the  account  of  Sir  Coomara  Swamy's  funeral : —  . 
*'  Sir  Coomara  died  shortly  after  7  a.m.  on  Sunday  morning,  the 
funeral  was  fixed  for  the  following  morning  at  seven,  and  from 
before  dawn  his  residence,  Bheinland,  began  to  be  thronged  with 
people  of  all  nationalities  anxious  to  show  their  respect  for  his 
memory.  The  coffin  had  been  brought  down  at  6  a.m.  from  the 
upper  story,  where  it  had  been  lying  in  state  the  previous  day  and 
visited  by  large  numbers  of  his  friends  and  admirers.  The  coffin 
afier  its  removal  downstairs  was  placed  in  a  prominent  part  of  th^ 
drawing-room,  it  was  lined  outside  with  white  silk  satin  and  orna- 
mented in  gold  with  emblematie  decorations,  the  general  effect  of 
the  whole  contrasting  well  with  the  colours  of  the  rich  cashmere 
shawl  which  was  spread  over  it.  In  the  garden  was  a  hearse  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  horses.  It  was  a  tall  handsome  white  structure  which 
did  credit  to  its  Tamil  architects  with  a  dagoba-shaped  dome  studded 
with  small  white  flags  waiving  in  the  air,  and  on  the  summit  was 
a  cone-like  figure  gleaming  in  the  sun.  When  most  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  diflerent  communities  were  assembled  and  as  soon 
as  His  Excellency  the  Governor's  carriage  with  his  Aide-de-Camp^ 
Captain  Hayne,  had  arrived,  the  coffin  was  carried  into  the  hearse^ 
which  started  a  few  minutes  after  7  a.m.  and  slowly  proceeded  to 
its  destination,  white  cloths  being  spread  for  the  hearse  to  pass 
over  till  the  funeral  pyre  was  reached.  There  was  a  line  of  carriages 
following  it  and  extending  so  far  as  eye  could  reach,  and  both  sides 
of  the  roads  were  crowded  with  foot  passengers  accompanying  the 
hearse.  The  stately  procession  headed  by  the  hearse,  which  in  the 
distance  resembled  the  white  marble  dome  of  some  Indian  temple 
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reached  the  cemetery  about  8.15 ;  there  large  crowds  of  people  had 
asfiembled  to  meet  the  procession.  When  the  procession  reached  tbe 
foneral  pyre,  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  John  Phear,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Jnstioe 
Stewart,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ferdinands  (Acting  Q.  A.),  the  Hon  Messrs. 
Yane  and  Yan  Langenberg  and  Mr.  Rama  Nathan  removed  the 
coffin  from  the  hearse  and  placed  it  on  the  pyre  to  the  notes  of  the 
conches,  though  (we  understand)  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  crowd 
the  free  movements  of  the  blowers  were  impeded  and  the  conches 
were  not  heard  to  advantage.  These  shells  are  blown  by  Hindus 
in  battles,  to  announce  victory  or  the  confident  expectation  of 
it.  They  are  often  used  also  in  religious  ceremonies.  We  believe 
that  their  use  during  funeral  rites  is  intended  to  proclaim  the 
joyful  tidings  of  the  victory  of  the  soul  over  matter,  the 
delivery  of  the  soul  from  its  degrading  mortal  prison,  its 
departure  to  its  home  and  its  re-union  with  the  (Uvine 
spirit  whence  it  issued.  The  pyre  on  which  the  coffin  was 
placed  was  composed  entirely  of  sandal  wood.  Fresh  logs  of 
sandal  wood  were  piled  over  it,  as  much  as  two  cart-loads  being 
used  for  the  purpose.  Camphor,  resin,  ghee  and  other  inflammable 
materials  were  added  in  abundance,  and  at  last  the  pyre  was 
lighted  to  the  notes  of  the  conch  by  a  near  relative.  The  whole 
pile  with  the  coffin  and  the  shawl  was  in  a  blaze  and  in  a  few 
hours  reduced  to  ashes.  The  assemblage  that  had  witnessed  the 
lighting  then  gradually  dispersed.  It  was  no  doubt  to  many  of 
those  present  the  first  case  of  cremation  they  had  seen.  It  was 
the  first  in  the  Borella  cemetery,  and  we  understand  that  it  was  the 
most  imposing  that  had  ever  happened  in  Colombo.  We  are  in- 
formed that  the  next  morning  the  ashes  of  Sir  Coomara's  body  were 
collected  by  his  nearest  relatives  and  that  his  aged  mother  intends 
to  perform  for  her  only  and  beloved  son  the  sad  duty  of  personally 
xx>nveying  them  to  Benares  (the  sacred  city  of  the  Hindus)  to 
consign  them  to  the  holy  waters  of  the  Ganges." 
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His  Excellency  the  Yiceroy  and  Governor-General  presided 
on  April  the  12th  at  the  Convocation  of  the  Punjab  University 
College,  held  in  the  new  Government  College  Hall,  Lahore.  A 
large  number  of  European  and  Native  visitors  were  present  besides 
the  members  of  the  Senate.  His  Honor  the  Lieut  .-Governor 
made  a  short  address  on  the  history  and  objects  of  the  College, 
and   presented  the  successful  students,  who  received  from  the 
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Viceroy  their  diplomas  and  certificates.  Lord  Lytton,  in  hm 
speech  on  this  occasion,  expressed  his  great  interest  in  the  insti^ 
tution,  which  has  reached  its  tenth  year,  and  which  has  been 
Teiy  instrumental  in  encouraging  education  and  especially  Oriental 
learning  in  the  Punjab.  Sir  Donald  MacLeod  was  its  first  Pre- 
sident. "We  have  received  the  report  of  the  College  from  Dr. 
Leitner,  the  Begistrar,  who  has  laboured  energetically  in  its  service^- 
and  to  whom  its  present  flourishing  condition  is  greatly  owing. 
It  appears  that  several  students  of  the  Punjab  University  College 
have  taken  high  honours  in  the  Calcutta  University.  The  Law 
and  Engineering  classes  are  conducted  with  efficiency,  and  there  is 
tuition  under  Dr.  Bahim  Khan,  Khan  Bahadur,  for  the  Hakini> 
class  of  native  physicians.  The  promotion  of  scientific  research 
and  literature  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  College,  and  the  report 
contains  a  considerable  list  of  valuable  books,  original  and  trans- 
latedj  which  have  been  printed  and  purchased  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  Oriental  College,  Lahore,  and  several  other 
educational  institutions  are  affiliated  to  the  Punjab  University 
College. 

The  Woodrow  Memorial  Scholarship  for  this  year  has  been 
awarded  to  Brijabullah  Dutt,  of  the  Krishnaghur  College,  on  the 
ground  of  his  having  obtained  the  highest  number  of  marks  in 
physical  science  of  those  students  who  do  not  hold  any  University, 
Government  or  private  scholarship.  The  Woodrow  Memorial 
medal  for  1879  has  been  awarded  to  Prija  Kath  Chatterjee,  of  the 
Hooghly  Normal  School,  he  having  passed  the  Final  Examination* 
of  Vernacular  Schools  in  Bengal  in  December,  1878,  at  the  head 
of  the  general  list.  The  Calcutta  Educational  Department  intend 
to  publish  in  the  University  Calendar  every  year  a  short  history 
of  the  foundation  of  the  scholarship,  with  a  Ust  of  the  "  Woodrow 
scholars."  

PEBSONAL    INTELLIGENCE. 


Kumar  Gajendra  Narayan,  of  Kooch  Behar,  has  passed  satis- 
factorily in  the  examination  in  Boman  Law  held  last  term  at  the 
Inns  of  Court. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Percival  has  taken  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  Classics 
in  the  University  of  London,  and  stood  second  in  the  examination  •- 

We  gave  last  month  the  name  of  the  first  of  the  successful 
Gilchrist  scholars  for  the  present  year,  Joseph  Adie.  The  second 
is  Parvatinath  Datta.  Mr.  Muligan,  of  Bombay,  approached  so 
nearly  to  Mr.  Datta  that  the  examiner  had  some  difficulty  in 
deciding  between  them.  Three  other  candidates  obtained  marks- 
which  would  have  qualified  them  for  the  scholarship. 
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We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  postpone  till  next  month  the  account 
of  a  meeting  of  the  Bengal  Branch  of  this  Association,  when  a 
paper  was  read  on  *' Impediments  to  Intercourse  between  Natives 
avd  Europeans,  from  the  native  point  of  view'' 


NOTICE. 

Cont7*ibutors  from  India  to  this  Journal  are  requested  to 
mid  their  articles  to  the  Editor  through  one  of  the  Local 
Secretaries  in  India  of  the  National  Indian  Association, 
urdess  they  are  personally  acquairUed  with  any  of  tJie  members 
of  the  Committee  in  London. 


Ptiblished  on  tJie  arrival  of  every  Mail  from  India.     Svbacription  26«.  per 
annum,  specimen  copy,  Qd, 

ALLEN'S   INDLA.N   MAIL, 

Am)  OFFICIAL  GAZETTE  F&OK  JSHIL,  GHnTA,  AJH)  ALL  PABTS  OF  THE  EAST. 

Allen's  Indl^u^t  Mail  contains  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  Reports  of 
all  important  occurrences  in  the  countries  to  which  it  is  devoted,  compiled 
chiefly  from  private  and  exclusive  sources.  It  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
Press  in  general  to  be  indispefMohU  to  all  who  have  friends  or  relatives  in 
the  East,  as  affording  the  only  correct  information  regarding  the  Services, 
Movements  of  Troops,  Shipping,  and  all  events  of  domestic  and  individual 
interest. 

London  :  WM.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 

(FUBLISHEBS  TO  THE  INDIA.  OFFICE), 
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^XtXOtitf^^ :  Her  Eoyal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

OBJECTS  OF  THS  ASSOCIA.TIOK. 

To  extend  a  knowledge  of  Indi%  and  intereet  in  her  throughout  the 
oountry. 

To  co-operate  with  the  local  efforts  made  by  Indians  for  education,  and 
tor  the  improvement  of  their  countrymen. 

To  promote  goodwill  and  friendlmess  between  England  a^d  India. 

THESE  objects  ARE  CARRIED  OlTr  BY, — 

1 . — Grants  in  the  form  of  scholarships  in  encouragement  of  female 

education. 
2. — Occasional  grants  to  educational  and  philanthropic  institutions 

in  India,  books  to  libraries^  prizes  for  schools,  &c. 
3. — Selecting  English  teachers  for  families  and  schools. 
4. — Organizing  lectures  by  Englishmen  and  Indians  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  India. 
5. — The  publication  of  a  monthly  Journal,  containing  information 

as  to  education  and  social  reforms  in  India,  &c. 
6. — Correspondence  with  Indians  practically  interested  in  the  work 

of  the  Association. 
7.T— Frifendly   intercourse   with    Indians   who    come   to    En§fen4 
Bur»lying    them   with  introductions,   arran^ng   visarts  t6 
public  institutions,  &c. 
8. — Publishing  pamphlets  of  information  in  regard  to  professional 

examinations,  manufactories,  &c. 
9. — Soirees  held  three  times  in  the  year,  January,  April  or  May, 
and  November,  open  to  members. 
This  Association,  which  was  established  by  Miss  Carpenter,  has  now 
ezistefl  ei^gjit  yeai;8.     It  has  several  Branches  in  India,  and  0orre8{>c«iding 
Members  in  many  countries  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  *  The 
Oommittee  desire  to  promote,  by  the  various  practical  methods  indicated 
above,  increased  sympathy  and  union  between  the  people  of  England  and 
the  people  of  India.     They  therefore  request  co-operation  from  aD  who  are 
interested  in  India's  moral  and  intellectual  progress. 

In  aU  Die  proceedings  of  this  AssociatioTiy  tlie  Government  principle  qf 
nan-interference  in  religion  is  to  he  strictly  maintained. 

«  MEMBERSHIP,    &C. 

Subscriptions  and  dtmationarto  the  Association  to  be  p^d  to  ^ke  London 
and  Westminster  "Bank,  1  St.  James'  Square,  S.W. -5  or io  the 'Measurer, 
Francis  R.  S.  Wyllie,  Esq.,  East  India  United  Service  Club,  S.  W, ;  or  to 
the  Hon.  Sec.     Subscriptions  are  due  January  1st  of  the  current  year. 

There  is  a  separate  fund,  called  the  Indian  Girls'  Scholarship  Fund,  for 
panting  scholarships  of  from  £3  to  £6  for  the  encouragement  of  education, 
file  Hon.  Sec.  (Miss  E.  A.  Manning,  35  Blomfield  Road,  W.)  is  Treasurer 
of  this  fund,  and  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  additional  subscriptions. 
(P.0.0.  on  Maida  Hill  Post  Office). 

A  subscription  of  10/-  and  upwards  to  the  Creneral  Fund  or  to  the 
Scholarship  Fund  constitutes  membership.  Members  are  entitled  to  receive 
invitations  to  the  Soirees,  Meetings  and  Lectures  of  the  Association,  and 
the  monthly  Journal. 

The  Journal  may  be  subscribed  for  separately,  5/-  per  annum,  in  ad- 
vance, post  free,  by  notice  to  the  Publishers  (Lonaon,  Kegan  Paul  &  Co. ; 
Briatdl,  J.  W.  Abrowsmith)  ;  and  it  can  be  procured  through  BookseUenb 

In  India  the  Journal  may  be  obtained  by  the  payment  of  3  rupees  per 
annum,  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Branches,  or  direct  from  England,  by 
application  to  Mr.  Arrowsboth,  11  Quay  Street^  Bristol. 

•••  The  Hon.  Secretary  wiH  be  glad  to  receive  grants  of  books,  illus- 
trated papers,  ladies'  work  for  school  prizes,  &c, ;  cards  of  admission  for 
the  meetings  of  literary  and  scientific  societies,  ^.,  &c. 
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tMEETING  OF  THE  BENGAL  BEANGH  OE  THE 
2TATI0NAL  INDIAN"  ASSOCIATION. 


-  A  quarterly  Meeting  of   the    Bengal    Branch  of   thi6  • 
Association  was  held  at  the  Dalhousie  Institute,  Cjilcutta,  on  " 
May  17th,  £tt  which  a  paper  was  read  by  Babu  Dwarka  Nath 
Sing  on  the  "  Im|)ediments  to  intercourse  betWeto'  natives  and 
Eatopeans  from  the  native  point  of  view."     The  chair  was 
tBkm  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  CLE  .  The  Chair-  ' 
nan '  made  some  introductory  remarks  on  the  Eeport  that  ' 
had  been  presented,  and  then  refeired  as  follows  to  some  of- 
4ihe  objects  of  the  Association : —  • ; 

•  "  The  Association  ia  described  as  being  founded  in  aid  of  ^ 
social  progress  in  India,  a^nd  in  the  ptospectus  o^f  this  Branch  ' 
it  is  •  explained  that  we  desire  to  prbmote  kfedly  rdations 
between  the  people  of  England  and  of  India,  imd  to  enable  ' 
these  two  classes  to  work  together  for  the  common  object.  ^ 
As  I  presume  it  was  not  e:q)ected  that  Engltsh^ociety  should 
be  itfiproved  by  contact  with  native- society,  we  aP3  obliged  to  > 
conclude  that  the  converse  was  anticipated,  that  what  the  f 
foUfiflers  of  the  Association  had  in  view  was  the  social  pro- 
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gress  of  India,  influenced  by  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen! 
— guided  by  their  counsel — supported  by  their  strength — 
animated  and  enlightened  by  their  example.  The  proposed 
object  involves  a  certain  degi«e  of  self-commendation  on  the- 
pai*t  of  Europeans.  To  place  this  object  before  the  public  as- 
deserving  of  .si^p^prt  implies  the  assertion  that  it  is,  desirable- 
of  attainment. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  examine  the  state  of  the  case.  Are- 
the  English  residents  of  this  country  fitted  to  oflfer  counsel  to 
the  natives  ?  Have  they  strength  to  spare  ?  Ought  their 
example  to  be  followed  ? 

No  one  who  hears  me  will  suppose  that  the  persons  who* 
govern  this  Association,  so  deceive  themselves  as  to  imagme* 
that  in  point  of  .mere  moral  character  their  countrymen  stand 
upon  that  sort  of  elevation,  or  that  in  point  of  intellect  they 
are  so  superior.  Probably  no  reflecting  Engliiibmaft  or  English- 
woman who  has  any  ki^owledge  of  the  people  of  thia  country 
is.  self-complaQept  to  this  extent. 

After  makjjEig  aUowance  for  eertain  causes,  which  exerted 
through  long,  ages,  must  act  strongly  in  .human  conduct,  e.g,p. 
clipaatic  force,  tl^^  exist^uce  of  a  ruling.  castQ,  the  inheritaiiQ& 
of  a  peculiar  system  of  metaphysics,, the  want  of  education 
among  the  masses,  long  subjection  to  iopeign  races,  I  say,, 
allowing  for  the  operation  of  suQh  causes,  the  average  Hindoo 
is  probably  jiwfevli8;jwtts,,as  consistept,  as  orderly,  as  affec- 
tionate, and  ey^.^-to^thJTul  as  th^  average  EngU&hman. 

When  I  ^.[O^.tTuihfiil,  I  shaU  probably  find  myself  itt 
conflict  with,  3QP}e.  prqgtidice  or  preconceived  notion  of  maoj^ 
foreigners  in  .this  country,  for  the  vii'tue  of  truthfulness  B 
well  know  is  one  in  which  the  native  is  generally  held  to  be* . 
conspicuously.wawtjng,  and  therefore  I  think  it  well  to  sitftte?.. 
toy  thought^  a  litfcle  xuoifft  freely  on  thi^  particular  point.  It. 
is  quite  conceivable  thafeJii  the  course  of  a  day's  experien^^- 
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in  yioiir  house,  at  your  place  of  business,  in  yonr  daily  con- 
•^cerns  and  in  your  walks  abroad,  you  may  as  a  matter  of  fact 
meet  with  more  falsehood  in  Bengal  than  you  would  in  a  day 
<rf  similar  length  in  England  or  in  some  'otrhfer  lEiiropecui 
-countries.  But  in  such  a  trial  we  miist  always  look  to  the 
conditions.  No  one  thinks  of  ranmng  a  three-y earmold  colt 
against  a  horse  come  to  his  full  growth,  or  an  Arab' against  an 
English  racer  without  allowing  weight  for  age  or  for  inches. 
A  youth  walking  for  a  wager  against  a  trained  ]^destrian  in 
the  vigour  of  life  would  be  allowed  a  certain  start.  And 
similarly  in  comparing  the  two  races,  the  Bengali  and  the 
Englishman,  from  the  moral  as  from  the  physical  point  of 
Tiew,  you  must  make  an  allowance. 

The  native  does  not  lie  from  a  pure  love  of  mendacity. 

He  is  usually  false,  either  because  self-interest  is  at  work,  and 

he  has  not  been  taught  to  subordinate  this  to  truth,  or  more 

.  frequently  because  he  is  afraid,  and  fear  has  not  been  yet 

cast  out.  .Place  an  Englishman  under  the  unchecked  in- 

ifluence  of  these  two  passions  and  the  lie  is  not  long  in 

<5oming.     But  an  Englishman  is  not  often  afraid,  and  if  he 

has  had  any  teaching  at  all  he  has  been  told  from  his  mother's 

lips  and  from  the  pulpit  not  to  covet  his  neighbour's  goods, 

but  on  the  other  hand  to  love  his  neighbour  as  himself.    I  do 

•not  mean  to  say  that  either-  precept  always igaitis  the  victory, 

but  the  principle  ha3  been  formulated  from  an  early  age,  and 

'the   'still  small  voice'  of  oonscifence  is -generally  there  to 

•'suggest  it. 

It  is  not  in  morality  therefore,  it  is  not  in  intellectual 
qualities,  but  in  other  directions  that  we  must  look  for  that 
sort  of  infirmity  which  the  twofold  object  of 'the  Association    . 
undoubtedly  assumes  and  implies. 

It  is  rather  to  be  found  I  should  say  in'*the  energy,  t&e 
•AtfHt  of'  experiment,  and  the  powir  *6f  otgfaiisation  which  we 
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find  indispensable  for  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  in  the 
systematic  research  and  liberal  intercommunity  of  discoveries 
in  whiqh  the  European  have  excelled  the  Indian  races,  for  it 
is  by  the  exertion  of  these  qualities  that  the  Western  have 
overtaken  and  outstripped  the  Oriental  people. 

But  for  this  the  situation  would  be  reversed,  the  Hindoo 
like  the  Chinese  civilization  being  vastly  older  than  ours,  but 
while  they  have  stood  still  we  have  advanced.  And  not  only 
so,  the  contact  of  foreign  institutions  is  causing  the  disintegra- 
tion of  native  systems.  If  to  any  extent  they  are  to  adopt 
our  notions  they  should  have  our  help  to  interpret  them. 

It  is  in  this  way  and  to  this  extent  that  I  think  we  may 
justly  claim  the  right  and  the  ability  to  assist.  But  the 
attempt  can  only  be  successful  on  condition  of  the  help  being 
candidly  accepted  as  it  is  freely  offered.  A  man  preaching  in 
the  wilderness  is  not  doing  much  practical  good,  and  unless 
our  native  members  are  largely  in  excess  of  the  English^ 
and  unless  they  are  ready  to  combine  with  us,  little  will  be 
effected."  

The  Chairman  then  requested  Babu  Dwarka  Nath  Sing 
to  read  his  paper  : — 

IMPEDIMENTS  TO  INTEECOURSE  BETWEEN  NATIVES 

AND  ETJE0PEAN8   FROM  THE  NATIVE 

POINT  OP  VIEW. 

Cordiality  is  a  good  thing.    No  one  will  deny  that  it  m 

very  desirable  in  India  that  there  shoidd  exist  a  reciprocU}^  of 

civilities  between  Europeans  and  natives.    At  social  meetingSi 

both  in  India  and  in  England,  this  is  an  often-recurring  topic  of 

discourse.    It  is  a  matter  of  general  complaint  that  there  is  not 

that  good  understanding,  that  feeling  of  mutual  regard  and 

respect  between  the  two  nations  which  are  found  among  tiie 

members  oi  tbe  same  naJaon.    This  want  is  keenly  felt  at  the 

present  time.    In  other  respects,   such  as  trade,  commcoKSe^ 
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labgiia^  nf  cazTBBpODdeaicQf  ihexe  is  a  good  deal  o£  int^rooiin^ 
'between  tkem. .  We  find  they  go  on  harmoniotusly  in  matters  of 
bofiiness.  Either  in  mercaintile  firms  or  joint-^tock  companies 
we  see  natives  and  Europeans  act  togeliier  as  partners,  lit 
nniversitiesy  colleges  and  schools,  children  of  bdth  nations 
pnrsae  their  studies  without  the  least  inoonvenienoe.  in 
lionourable  professions,  law  or  engineering,  Europeans  and 
ikaiiTes  prepare  cases  for  trial  as  attorneys,  plead  cases  as 
banisters  or  pleaders,  enter  into  contracts  to  carry  on  bosinesa 
fts  house-builders,  permanent  way  makers,  &c.  In  municipal 
meetings,  political  assemblies,  literary  associations,  legislative 
councils,  they  are  found  to  debate  and  speak  as  brothers.  It  is 
cfily  at  home  in  the  heart  of  the  &mily  that  there  is  a  want  of 
this  brotherhood.  Outside  of  the  domestio  circle,^  on  subjects 
othjBT  than  those  connected  with  the  family,  there  is  no  want  of 
communication  between  them. 

But  why  is  it  so?  What  are  the  difficulties?  Are  not  the 
natives  desirous  of  cultivating  fellowship  with  Europeans  ?  Do 
tbey  not  want  to  see  their  European  friends  sitting  by  their  side 
at  their  homes,  conversing  with  them  in  presence  of  their  dear 
ones  ?  Do  they  dislike  to  receive  at  their  homes  those  geotfte- 
men  wil^  whom  they  write  in  office  at  the  same  table,  sit  on  the 
same  bench,  study  the  same  subjects,  converse  on  the  same 
topics,  and  labour  for  the  same  cause  daily  and  hourly  ?  Is  it 
possible  for  natives  to  look  with  aversion  on  the  same  peqple 
with  whom  they  make  common  cause  in  matters  of  profit, 
interest  or  other  matters  of  great  importance  ?  No,  it  cannot 
be ;  it  is  impossible.  Natives  are  not  imwilling ;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  desirous  of  binding  themselves  more  dosely  and 
intimately  with  Europeans.  Then  why  do  they  seam  so  slow 
about  it  ?    Have  they  any  difficulties  ?    If  so,  what  are  they? 

Among  these  difficulties  the  first  and  foremost  is  religion— 
tiiat  is,  the  prejudioes  of  caste. 

Fellowship  consists  in  mutual  association  on  equal  and 
friendly  terms.  It  depends  on  the  congeniality  of  feelings  and 
sameness  of  interest.  The  two  essential  elements  that  censti- 
lule  entire  reciprocity  in  social  life  are  the  mutuality  in  respect 
ta  the  table  and  the  freedom  oi  women.    In  these  two  things 
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vliioh  enter  deeply  in  real  social  IHe»  weoaonol-ieoiprooaiie  intii 
iEnglish  people.  Oall  it  oixr  faoli  or  miA&rtaney  we  openly  aaifl 
honestly  confess  in  the  outset  that  in  tiie  way  of  interecrazie 
.idth  Europeans  .we  start  on  ?aneqnal  terms.  Xhe  Hindu  reUgton 
&arbids  its  followezB  to  tabe  food  at  the .  same  table  with  IBnxo- 
ipeans.  The  very  presence  of  a  European  in  the  eating-room  .of 
»  Hindu  spoils  the  :meal.  The  moment  .a  white  man  setsffan 
ibot  on  the  threshold  of  <a  Siniiuls  room  the  master  is  busy  in 
jramoviog  the  water  jug,  smoking  apparatus  and  other  artzckfi 
jor  fear  of  oontamioationy'so  that  .these  oannot  be  fellowship  ia 
^eating  and  dnnking.  It  .is  true  that  m  the  present  oentui^ 
fiome  educated  natiree  have  not  this  prejudice,  and  eat  fpoely 
fwiih  Europeans.  This  .is  done  at  the  Jiouses  of  Euxopen 
itiends  or  at  gardens  in  the  absence  or  without  the  knowledge 
pi  relatives.  They  dare  not  do  it  ^t  their  homes  or  in  presenoe 
of  the  members  of  the  family  or  of  caste  people.  Suppose  aa 
JQug^shman  has  three  hundred  natire  fidends  who  came  and  eat 
with  'Jhim  in  smaller  numbers,  fire  ^at  a  time.  Let  him  iuTzte 
the  whole  number  at  once,  and  not  one  among  the  three  hundred 
present  will  probably  dare  to  touch  food.  Though  Baboos  aro 
not  unfrequently  seen  busy  with  kmves  and  forks  on  a  plate  of 
mutton  at  hotels  without  losing  caste,  yet  when  one  of  them 
^oea  to  England  on  his  return  he  baocHnes  an  outeaste.  He  is  a 
profane  and  untouchable  baing.  This  is  inexplicable.  Seomr 
ingly  it  admits  no  solution.  The  secret  is  that  such  is  Idte 
;nodem  Hindu  religion — such  is  Hindu  society. 

Xs  Ihis  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  intercourse  ?  .No ; 
tbene  are  others,  for  there  can  be  communication  and  social 
Interoourse  without  having  occasion  to  eat  and  drink  together. 
Xiet.u6  enquire  what  are  they,  and  wiOi  whom  the  &ult  lies  and 
what  is  the  remedy. 

An  Englishman  very  natural^  regards  himself  a  member  of 
a  superior  race,  possessing  more  .muscular  power,  greater  inM- 
ligenOOi  more  refined  ideas,  bom  to  commaud  exact  obedience 
jttd  receive  homage  from  natives,  the  oonquored  saoe,  who  me 
.weak .  in  body,  ignorant,  rade .  and .  uncivilised.  The  fomisr 
jstanda  so  high  on  the  ladder  of  refinnnfiiQt  and  dvilisaiion,  (Snd 
fke  oth^r  so  low,  that  there  exists  a  necessary  ineqaaU^ 
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"Bkere  eannot  be  fellawsMp.     The  former  is  a  white  man,  the 

-latter  has  a  darker  skin.    Th^e  are  some  members  of  the 

« superior  class,  gentle  beings,  refined  persons,  who  do  not  hesi- 

'  tUte  to  assoeiate  with  natiyes.    They  think  it  no  degradation  to 

-. sit  ffide  by  side  with  a  dark  skin,  and  talk  with  him  as  with'  an 

"e^ual.    Such  a  one  incites  a  natiYe  to  his^home,  introduces 

i  him  to  his  mother,  sister  or  wife,  and  allows  him  to  occupy  a 

seat  in  their  midst.    This  good  man  expects  in  his  turn  the  same 

:  kind  of  reception  and  treatment  £rom  his  native  friend.     Well, 

when  this  European  gentleman  pays  a  friendly  visit  to  his  native 

iiiend  he  is  welcomed  Wafmly,  is  seated  in  the  Boitokhana,tor 

'  sitting-room,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  attention.    Now,  whut 

'  does  he  see  there  ?    The  room,  perhaps,  is  not  tastefully  fvu:- 

nished,  the  matting  is  not  tidy,  the  courtyard  is  not  adorned 

>  with  flowering  plants,  the  servants  are  not  decently  clothed,  and 

the  worst  of  all  is  that  the  ladies  of  the  house  are  carefully 

secluded  &om  his  sight.    An  inezperienoed  visitor  is  inclined  to 

;  be  offended ;  he  almost  fedls  himseK  insulted.    Due  respect 

/seems  not  aeoorded  to  fahn.     Does  not  the  absence  of  the  ladies 

vshow  a  want  of  confidence  in  him?    The  slovenly  habit  of  the 

'  servants,  the  untidy  nature  of  the  disposition  of  the  furniture 

and  other  infringements  of  etiquette  seem  to  imply  a  want  pf 

duo  respect.    First  impressions  thus  bid  him  come  to  the  hasty 

confilusion  that  the  natives  are  unfit  companions  for  him.    A 

^iittle  more  forbearance  would  move  him  to  inquire  as  to  what 

are  the  hindrances  that  lie>  in  the  way  of  a  mutual  and  eord«al 

understanding.    Let  us  see  and  consider  some  of  them*    A 

Bengalee  gentleman,  when  at  home,  is  dressed  only  in  a  oiac- 

ture,  or  a  piece  of  cloth  some  five  yards  in  length  wrap{)ed 

about  him,  ^th  a  pair  of  loose  slippers  to  protect  his  feet. 

The  climate  being  hot,  and  the  generality  of  the  people  com- 

.  paratively  poor,  human  nature  has  adopted -this  scanty  covering 

-  as  sufficient.     In  winter  the  only  additional  home  covering  is  a 

cotton  or  woollen  shawl.     With  this  robing  his  ancestors  w^e 

.  <)cnitent,  and  preserved  their  health  and  comfort.     They  wore  no 

stockings  nor  boots,  still  they  never  au£fened  from  cold  oi^  sore 

.  thnoi^s.    As  is  his  dress,  so  is  his  mode  of  sitting.     He  s^ts 

"^^loss^egged  on  a  mattress,  with  a  big  pillow  ^behind  him.    His 
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Bofopean  friend  now  sees  him  in  a  dlfPeraiit  light.  The  req^ct 
he  had  for  his  native  friend  in  pantaloons  and  frock  ooat  mUks 
at  sight  of  a  naked  skin  and  a  dhootee.  His  native  friend  is  no 
longer  on  the  s&me  sooial  footing  as  before.  Now,  what  is  his 
fanlt?  Is  he  to  be  blamed  because  the  climate  of  his  coantvy 
is  hot  ?  Is  he  to  put  on  trousers  and  coat  because  his  European 
friend  prefers  them  ?  A  Bengalee  at  home  in  tronsers,  ooat  and 
hat  is  an  anomalous  being. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  add  a  line  that  before  the  advent  of 
the  English  natives  enjoyed  sounder  health  and  lived  longer 
thto  at  present.  Thej  used  to  work  hard  during  the  momiBg 
hours,  take  breakfast  at  noon,  and  then  vest  continually  for  three 
hours.  They  thus  gave  themselves  time  for  the  digestion  of 
food  and  then  resumed  their  work,  and  continued  four  or  five 
hours  after  dark.  Now,  since  the  Bnglish  customs  with  refer- 
ence to  the  time  of  work  and  the  dress  of  officers  have  been 
introduced,  the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  is  diminished,  and 
Hit-health  is  but  too  common.  All  pubHc  and  private  offices  and 
educational  institutions  being  open  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  mondngi 
both  boys  and  grown-up  men  spend  the  cooler  hours  of  the  day 
within  doors,  wearing  nothing  but  a  dhootee ;  then  immediately 
after  they  take  their  morning  meal  (generally  at  nine)  islmj 
hurry  out  to  their  respective  places  of  work  with  office  dress  on. 
Then,  again,  when  they  return  home  at  evening  they  put  off  the 
<^ce  dress  and  expose  the  body  to  the  air.  Thus  we  see  that 
no  time  is  given  for  the  digestion  of  food,  and  this  gives  birth 
to  disease ;  also  that  m  that  part  of  the  day  which  is  hot  the 
people  have  to  cover  their  bodies  out  of  respect  to  Europeans 
with  double  or  treble  suits  of  clothing. 

As  to  the  ladies  not  ooming  out  of  their  apartment  to  reoeive 
•the  visitor,  that  is  not  because  they  have  no  confidence  in  him, 
nor  because  they  have  no  respect  fosr  him.  An  inveterate  and 
deep-rooted  custom  of  seclusion  in  the  zenana  extendiag 
through  centuries  forbids  Hindu  ladies  on  x>^n  of  loss  of 
eharacter  from  coming  out  of  their  own  apartments.  As  a  nilei 
a  Hindu  gentleman  has  no  communication  at  all  with  his  desrer 
half  during  the  day  time*  He  comes  out  of  his  wife's  room 
early  in  the  morning ;  he  then  sits,  talks  with  the  male  poxtaen 
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of  tibie  liousehjoldy  takes  liis  meal  with  them,  or  reads,  amizies 
himself,  or  works  in  the  outer  part  of  the  house.  At  aboat.tBn 
o'clock  in  the  erening  he  goes  in  to  his  wife,  where  they  pass  the 
night  in  silence  and  repose.  Being  thus  under  the  iron  into- 
ence  of  such  a  custom,  which  forbids  the  husband  to  soe  the 
face  of  his  wife  before  others ;  a  brother  to  touch  the  hand  of 
his  adult  sister,  however  dear;  a  father  to  kiss  his  grown-up 
daughter;  and,  moreover,  which  makes  it  a  sinful  act  for  a 
person  to  see  the  face  of  his  younger  brother's  wife ;  is  it  then 
surprising  that  the  European  visitor  is  not  asked  to  see  the  faces 
or  take  the  hands  of  the  women  of  a  Hindu  household  ?  But 
do  Hindu  ladies  object  to  receive  European  ladies  at  their 
homes  ?  Not  at  all ;  they  h&ve  no  objeotion  whatever,  notwith- 
standing they  are  put  to  some  inconveniences.  They  gladly 
undergo  such  inconveniences  for  the  joy  of  meeting  such  visi- 
tors, and  the  delight  they  feel  in  conversation  with  them.    .    . 

The  first  difficulty  is  the  impediment  of  language.  The 
Hiitdu  hostess  does  not  know  English,  neither  does  the  Euro- 
pean visitor  understand  Bengalee.  Both  sit  silent  and  look 
blank.  There  can  be  no  exchange  of  thought  unless  through 
an  interpreter.  Again,  the  Hindu  hostess  cannot  ask  her  Euro- 
pean guest  to  drink  water  or  eat  sweets  as  she  invariably  does 
her  Hindu  visitors.  Also,  she  is  barefoot,  has  no  head-dress 
except  the  extremity  of  her  aari  pulled  up  over  her  head.  She- 
has  no  gown,  double,  treble  or  quadruple.  From  an  European^ 
point  of  view  this  is  an  awkward  figure,  too  mean  to  be  asso- 
ciated with.  Moreover,  the  Bengalee  lady  is  unable  to  return 
her  friend's  visit.  Hindu  custom  does  not  allow  her  to.  pass 
beyond  the  boundary  wall  of  her  apartment.  She  occasion- 
^y  goes  out  to  see  her  father  or  relatives,  but  then  it  is  in 
a  J^aUei  with  closed  doors,  and  at  the  landing-place  male 
servants  or  male  members  of  the  house  are  previously  removed. 
Besides,  the  Hindu  religion  enjoins  purity  in  body,  conse- 
quently during  twenty-four  hours  there  is  no  end  of  change  of 
saris  and  of  washings  of  the  body.  This  sari  has  just  oome 
from  the  JDhobi;  it  must  be  washed  again  before  it  is  fit.  to  be 
wpm.  That  bbj^i  was  on  the  body  when  the  barber  womasn^ 
paa»d  the  lady's  nails,  it  must  be  changed  for  a  freshly- wadded. 
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one.     A  dear  ohild,  her  son  or  daughter,  was  out  with  clothes 

.  on  and  touched  her  on  return;  <he  mother's  sari  is  therefcy 

eontaminatedy  she  must  change  it.     So  when  a  European  lady 

-  visitor  takes  leave,  the  Hindu  lady  changes  her  dress.  This 
feeling  of  contamination  of  her  dress,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  changing  it,  implies  no  disrespect  towards  the 
European  visitor,  nor  is  any  slight  therehy  shown  to  her.  It  is 
commanded  by  religious  law  and  custom.     HeJre  allow  me  to 

.  pass  a  just  encomium  upon  the  ladies  who  condeiscend  to  visit 
their  native  sisters.    These  ladies  are  very  considerate  ahd 

.gentle  in  their  conduct  towards  them;  they  have  no  fault- 
finding disposition;  they  take  no  oiSence  at  the  seeming  back- 

-  wardness  of  the  Hindu  ladies  in  teady  courtesy  and  good 
•  inanners.    No  Hindu  lady  closes  her  door  tipori  any  Europeftn 
•lady  wishing  to  visit  her  in  a  kind  spirit.     Though  in  considera- 
tion of  the  great  difference  in  religion,  custom,  habit,  dress  aiid 
diet,    &c.y   there  cannot  be  intercourse  on  an  equal  footing 

-  between  women  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  yet  when  Buino- 
:lpean  ladies  overlook  this  difference  and  fully  sympathise  wifh 

their  native  sisters  (as  a  few  honourable  ladies  do),  natives  are 
eager  to  welcome  them  to  their  zenanas,  and  wiU  ever  feel 
themselves  highly  favoured  by  su6h  calls.  I  beg  indulgence  of 
the  gentlemen  and  ladies  present  to  remark  here  the  efficacy  of 
kindness  in  breaking  down  race  antagonism  and  religious  preju- 
.  dices.     Lately  an  English  lady  of  respectable  class,   widely 

-  known  in  Calcutta  for  her  disinterestedness  and  unwearied  zeal 
in  improving  the  habit  and  condition  of  her  Indian  sisters,  paid 
a  visit  to  a  Hindu  gentleman's  house,  where,  while  she  was 

'talking  to  a  lady  of  the  house  in  her  apartment,  the  old  lady, 

♦her  mother-in-law,  happened  to  come  there.     Upon  this  the 

English '  lady  rose  from  her  seat  anil  extended  her  gracioiis 

.  liands  twice  to  the  old  lady,  but  the  latter  as  many  times  shraid: 

-  back.  This  was  quite  an  insult,  and  might  have  disgusted  ally 
'  gentle  lady ;  but  she,  not  being  affected  in  the  smallest  degree, 
'  continued  her  conversation  in  her  usual  gentle  manner.     Afidr 

the  visitor  left  the  house,  at  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
tiie  Hindu  mother  expressed  to  her  son  that  the  ^sitbr  was  VeJfy 
gentle  and  kind  in  her  manne)rs  and  speech,  that  she  eetU&tlfy 
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baloDged  to  a  superioir  rank,  that  had  it  not  been  the  hour  of 
hei  evemng  prayer  ehe  would  have  clasped  the  hand  offered  by 
t]^  visitor,  and  that  ehe  would  do  it  the  next  time  the  lady  visits 
he^hou^e.  What. more  dd%htful  effect  of  kindness  can  thei^ 
be  than  this?  Freaohing  a  sermon  could  not  have  wrought  • 
suoh  change  in  the  old  lady'&  heart. 

Through  the  benign  iafltteai^e  of  English  education  there 
are  more  and  more  native  gentlemen  who  are  disposed  to  extend 
their  intercourse,  with  Europeans  to  entire  social  reciprocity.  ' 
These  would  take  their  wives  to  see  their  European  friends,  but 
direUing  in  a  joint  family  house  they  are  afraid  of  other  mem- 
ber, male  and  female^  who  are  sure  to  thunder  denunciations^  • 
uppn  th^3i.    F<»  fear  of  these  anathemas  they  cannot  carry  out » ' 
tlieir;  liberal  intoatioiis.    I  know  of  a  gentleman  and  his  wife*  . 
who,  when  they  lived  apart  &om  other  members  of  their  f anuly,  • 
tt99d  to  receive  a  few  select  English  gentlemen  and  ladies  at 
their  Hindu  home,  and  return  their  visits  together  or  separately 
fcfftsome  time;  but  afterwards^  when  his  mother,  brother  and'^ 
other  meznbiBrs  of  his  family  joined  him,  he  was  compelled^ 
though  very  reluctantly,  to  stop  his  wife's  going  out  to  visit  hei^^ 
Eiiglish  friends.    From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  joint  family 
system  is  another  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  intercourse 
between  natives  and  European^.    This  native  gentleman  now  * 
goea  out  alone  to  the  few  most 'intimate  Eurc^ean  friends,  who^  . 
byiheir  gentleness,  oondesce^sion  and  openness  ^f  heart  caus^  : 
him  to  forget  the  difference  in  race>  religion  and  position,  and  ' 
wiU  thankfully  receive  them  at  his  home  whenever  they  like  to 
g0»     There  are  other  native  gentlemen  of  this  description  wh^*^ 
wiU  always  feel  the  highest  pleasure  in  inviting  Europeaft-^ 
gentlemen  to  tiieir  houses,  if  the  latter  treat  them  as  equals.- 
Bvit  how  many  European  gentlemen  will  do  it  ?    Are  not  th^^^ 
g^narality  of  them  exclusive,  proud  of  their  birth,  position  and-^ 
iiiflnenoe?    Do  they. noit  treat  natires  as  an  inferior  race  bot^tL^ 
toaerve  ?    Do  they  not  look  >with  feelings  of  contempt  on  the^> 
habits  and  customs  ol  the  n6fti7.es,  instead  of  trying  to  remove^- 
tlmn  by  gendeaesa  and  kind,  considerate  treatment  ? 

IiuiumeraUe  inatanoea  daily  joecva  in  illustration  of  this  fact^  • 
0£  two   oandi4st0s,   one.  a. native  and  another  a  Europeany^ 
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aj)plying  for  a  post,  both  equally  qudlMed,  the  leM&t  is  pSpe- 
fefred.  Whenever  a  native  of  intelligence,  business  habits, 
na^tOra^  ability  and  of  tried  experience  is  employed  in  a  po^t? 
lately  held  by  a  European  the  emolument  of  the  post  i^  inva- 
riaWy,  reduced.  Of  the  two  witnesses  of  different  nationaliiy, 
appearing  on  opposite  sides  in  a  law-court,  the  evidence  of  tfee 
nativ4  witness  is  rejected  as  unworthy  of  b^ief.  Of  two 
p^Bons  equally  guilty  of  the  same  offetiee,  the  European 
offender  escapes  free  or  with  lighter  punishment. 

I  have  cited  the  above  examples  simply  ibo  show  the  feelings 
of.  the  generality  of  my  countrymen  arising  ftom.  such  acts  of ' 
the, high  ofSLcials  as  those  with  whom  "the  administnd^n  of  thd* 
Goventment  is  entrusted.      Not   that  I  believe  a  European' 
ju(iicial  officer  inflicts  deliberately  lightor.  pumishment  on'  h^' 
white  man  than  on  a  native,  ndther  dD  I.belie^e  that  an  injuif^ 
tioe  is  done  to  a  native  :o£&cer  because  he  gata  less  pay  thkn  a 
European  §ov  Aoinjg  the  same  woork,  for  aa  the  mode  of  living 
of  ihe  former  is  less  expensive  Ihan  that^rof  Ae  latter  he  can  ' 
ei\JQy  with  less  cost   the    same    ooxnfbrt    and    luxury  .as    a 
E$u*0peian{  .       . 

'  In  Jndi^  English  veiQoluJsiveness,  pride  of  race  and  want^of 
sympathy  are  conspicuotis  even  in  their  treatindnt  of   native' 
gent^men  iwho  have  benan  to  England^. studied,  these  &)r  s^m^  ^ 
yeai^  and  been  treated  there  as.  equads  by  Eiiglieh  ladies  aoiii 
gentlemen.      These   men — the  very  pidnoersr  of   r^crtm    atd 
enlightenment  fouK>ng  us,  be.  it  remBmbere&^-^iavd  left  their  - 
homea^.  relatives  and  friends,  renounoed  their  native  customs' 
and'as^iunied  European  clothing,  European  io6d  and  European 
xq^des  of  livings,  and,  nK)reover,  their  hbuses  here  ajre  tasl^ ' 
fully  furnished  in  the  European  fashion.  ^  H6w  are  they  treated 
by  the  I  English  in  Iiidia?    Not  always  -very  generously  ta^' 
respectfully.    Should  not  these  gentlohen  who  hkve  lost  tto. 
sjiapathy  of  .their  own  oountrymen  by.reinauncuig  ^ihe  ousitoailr 
of  the  land  of  thto  bicth,  should  ^ot  these  nton  gain  some^ 
friendship  and  respect  foem  Esropeana  here>?    If  these'  ismiM^^ 
who  have  sacrificed  so:  much,  fail  to  secure  ioonnddiwtion  omA 
sympntb^^  what  hope  is  there  that  Hindus^  retidnixig  native 
cudtoms-.and  manners,  will  be  m^  as  friends  dr. placed  on  ail 
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eq^ual  footing  with  Europeans  ?  Is  it  surprising,  tkon,  that  wa 
poor  natives  shrink  hopelessly  from  converse  and  communioa- 
tian  with  the  conquering  race,  and  hardly  dare  approach  thepi 
except  on  matters  of  business  ? 

In  one  point  there  is  a.  prevalent  misunderstanding  in  the 
minds  of  Englishmen  in  India.     They  think  that  natives  do  not 
know  the  vajue  pf  time,  and  that  when  they  visit  a  friend  they .  ► 
cannot  leave  him  unlesa  they  are  told  to  go,  and  that  it  is 
against  the  rules  of  civility  to  take  leave  of  a  person  without . 
his  permission..    This  is   a  mistake..    There  is  no  such  rule 
among  the  Bengalees.     On.  the  contrary,  a  Bengalee  gentleman 
never  asks  his  visitor  to  depart,  no  matter  how  long  he  may 
choose  to  stay  and  at  however  great  inconvenience  to  himself 
(though  I   am  spriy  to  admit  that  my  countrymen   are   not 
remarkable  in  their  observance   of  .  the  law  of  punctuality). 
There  are  likewise  other  misunderstandings  which  will  only  be  . 
removed  by  kindly  and  continued  mutual  intercourse.. 

But  when  will  this  happy  day  come-  when  natives  and 
ISoropeanB  shall  mix  freely  together^  What  is  the  remedy? 
One  yepedy  is  manifest.  It  lies  in  English  hands.  They  can 
do  .wonders  if  they  can  only  bring  themaelves  to  lower  their, 
pride. of  birth,  forget  that  t}iej  belong;,  as  th^  do,  to  a  superior  -, 
race,  treat  the  natives  with  courteous  kindness  and  have  doiier. 
m\k  their  olcl  exqlusiveness.  Let  them,  as  pur  .examples,  be 
inore  liberal,  less  passiojpiate-  and  more  temperate  in  speech  and. 
bearing.  In  their  int^course  with  natives,  so  far  as  is  possible,.  . 
let  there  be  communion  as  of  heart  with  heart  and  mind  with 
mind,  and  a  lorgetfulness^  of  difTerences  in  dress,  furniture  and 
outward  habits.  Then  it  will  be  less  diflGlcult  for  natives  to 
receive  Europe^a  into  their  homes,  and  "writhout  misgiving  to 
return  their  visits.  Whatever^thajcelation  between  English  and 
Hin^^s  in  their, o^oialoapaoities,  t]iere.  in,ay  still  be  a  feeling  of 
brotherhood  at  their  respective  homes^  or  at  garden  parties,  in, 
railway  traiaB,.or  wherever  they  chfinpato  be  brought  togethj^j: 
«QQi^ly  or  A3  jr>int  nvemVeirs  of  the^hui^an  family  and  children 
^lim^  EatlA<-»r  who  isdn  Heaven.  .        .  -  , 

Thi9re  wa*^  a  time,  not  Iqng  gpi^e  bj,.whep.  English  officers 
in  regijnents  l'j>ve4  their  men,  when  JJiirj^p^an  oflS-Qers  in  the  .city 
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msed  to  come  to  native  gentlemen,  enquire  after  their  conditioByi. 
sympathise  with  them  in  their  weal  and  woe  and  try  their  best*^: 
to  do  them  good.    They  would  even  partake  readily  of  food^^ 
offered  by  a  Hindu  host    Englishmen  once  had  forbearance*- 
enough  to  tolerate  and  even  encourage,  where  possible,  native 
customs.    Thus  on  occasion  of  a  birth  of  a  child  or  solemnisa* 
tion  of  marriage  at  the  houses  of  their  native  friends  they  used 
to  give  presents  to  the  newly-born  child  or  the  married  pair. 
At  present  what  do  we  see  ?    Why,  we  find  Englishmen  grumble^ 
at  the  advancement  natives  make  in  education  and  enlighten- 
ment.    They  express  this  feeling  of  discontent  at  high  educa* 
tion  both  in  print  and  words.     They  urge  the  necessity  of  • 
abolishing  colleges  and  reducing  the  standard  of  the  ITnivernty  ' 
curriculum.    That  spirit  of  kindliness  towards  native  welfare  »  / 
gone,  and  in  its  plabe  a  sense  of  displeasure  and  sometimes-^ 
jealousy  has  succeeded.    If  a  native  expresses  his  thoughts^ 
openly,  he  is  at  once  put  down  as  didoyal,  conceited  and  imper- 
tinent, the  result  of  University  edueatiofu    Seldom,  nowadays, 
is  a  European  seen  eager  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  native- 
subordinates.    He  rarely  sympathises  with  them  in  their  did«- 
tress.    The  rule  is,  wil^  few  exceptions,  that  he  seeks  his  own  " 
interest,  and  as  long  as  he  gets  natives  to  do  his  work  he  treofar 
them  well.     He  even  thanks  them  and  expresses  his  obligation 
to  them ;  but  the  moment  his  object  is  ftdfilled  he  is  no  longer*' 
intimate  with  them.     The  spirit  of  selfishness,   if  the  plaim 
truth  be  spoken,  is  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 


CRICKET  CLUBS  IN  BOMBAY. 


It  is  well  known  that  in  Bombay  there  are  many  naftif#*- 
crieketers,  of  whom  some  have  distinguished  themselves  greadyy- 
aiid  have  been  able  to  hold  their  own  against  the  best  Engiirii  * 
players  of  the  town  and  of  the  surroundii^  parts  of  the  oountiy* 
At  one  time  there  was  a  great  love  of  this  game  among  the  bmd 
of  a  native  regiment,  but- lately  cricket  seems  to  have  been  totally 
neglected  by   them.     The  bulk  of  the  population    consiits  oi 
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.  HindoQBi.  bul  th^  haVe'^foot;  egt^blialied  and  niaititaiiMid  lafge 
cricket  olubs,  ^ith  ^e  6xcepti<m  of  some  HiiMloo<  bogrfl  of^^a 
GaYornsd^Qi  lafitittttioQ^  wbpy  encouraged  by  th^ir  ted^hen^bate 
some  time  siKkce  shown  some  int^edt  in  cricket  .  1i\^itboatt  re- 
ceii^g  any  Buish  eni^ontagement  irom  parents  or  scbooloiaater^  tke 
Painsia  have. shown  so  much  deaire  for  cricked  tbait  th^-  stand. only 
ne^t  to  the  English  in  their  practice  and  skill  in  thisigapi^/  Nor 
does  it  appear  that  any  people  in  Europe^  or  ereti  the  free^  pectple 
of  the  States  of  the.  American  Union,  have  in  any  degisee  dis- 
played in  J^his  national  and  most  beautiful  sport  of  tha  English 
that  skill  which  has  obtained  for  many  Parsi  players  their  piaeaent 
renown.  This  progress  has  bean  the  progress  of  upwiuids  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  it  may  give  a  man^  ^vfhether  a'crieketer 
or  not,  much  pleasure,  as. if  listening  to  a  chapter  of  social  hiatpiy, 
to  sit  iu  company  with  an  old  player  who  may  have  a  goad 
memory,  and  who  has  seen  many  things  that  came  and.  went,  and 
pass  an  evening  with  him  ip  recalling  some  of  the  m^ry  and  tn^c 
incidents  that  must  have  happened  in  cricket  life  daring  the.  long 
period  of  a  whole  generation  that  has  passed  away.  It  mj»y  npt 
only  give  great  pleasure)  but  the  incidents  might  be  found  worthy 
of  a  simple  and  faithful  record,  as  forming  materials,  by  qo  mefto 
to  be  despised,  for  a  picture  of  social  life  to  be  drawn/  only  by.  ^n 
artist  of  inimitable  skilL.  -        ' 

As  it  is  the  object  of  this  little  article  to  give  .the  English 
reader  some  idea  of  a  native  cricket  olub^  I  may  f»y,  avoiding 
details  and  sei^cting  o^y  a  few  of  them,  th^t  the  conatitution  of 
such  a  club  ia  a  wonderful  ipiitation  of  the  English  practice ;  that 
it  has  a  S^c^etary  and  a  Captain  and  sometimes  a  small  committee 
of  managei^ent,  that  the  entrance  fee  of  a  member  is  two  shillings, 
and  that  he  paya  a  monthly  oontribution)  generally  of  a  sljfilUfigy 
for  the  necessary  expenses  o^  the  club.  The  constitution  is  ng^^.i^ 
every  case  of  the, same  kind :  it  greatly  varies,  for  the  proprietpr 
of  a  c)iib  is  sometimes  almost  tl^e  sole  authority  in  x^onnecti^n 
with  it ;  he  takes  in  a  member,  or  rejects  one  according  as  he  lik^s. 
Sometimes  the  j^ember^  ar^  nijled  by  a  sort  of  deaipotiajn,  whif^, 
so  long  as  it  is  mild,  keeps  them  together,  but  the  moment  it^  is 
grown  i;Enplef^nt  there  is  a  separation  among  them  and  tbqj  i^n 
some  otljier  compi(;iions»    In  other  clubs  there  is  perfect  freedopfi;^ 

I  2 
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the  votes-of  the  members  being  faithfoUy  taken  oxt  every  maiUr, 

•  and  tctyy  one  wishing  to  be  a  member  has  to  make  an  application 
to  the  Se<^retarj,  and  is  rarely  rejected,  even  thoiigh  he  may  be 
Qnaoqnainted  with  a  majority  of  the  members.  Their  age  varies 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  the  ^fteen  or  sixteen 
members  of  a  olnb  form  a  group  of  as  great  a  variety  of  character 
as  with  some  important  exceptions  may  be  found  in  a  model  drama 
cff  the  age  of  Elizabeth.     One  member  appears  in  that  old  and 

-  modest  attire  which  alone  his  poor  mother  is  able  to  give  him  ;  he 

>  has  a  sound  mind  and  a  healthy  frame  and  possedses  the  gift  of 
hnmorons  conversation.  Another  is  in  a  similar  dress,  but  with 
fais  h&g  of  books,  coming  to  the  playground  directly  from -school. 

'^  A  third'  comes  from  a  printing  office,  where  he  has  been  working 
lill  day  long  arranging  the  types  for  a  leadvug  artide^  on  dress, 

'  which  is  to  astonish  by  its  curious  proposals  the  ^glish  ladies  of 

•  the  city  as  they  eat  their  breakfast  and  read  their  paper  the  next 
tooctiing.     A  fourth,  a  young  man  in  the  employ  of  the  munici- 

;  pality,  comes  from  the  roadside,  with  his  rare  business  habits,  with 
munioipid  expeHence  and  a  fund  of  gossip ;  and  a  fifth  in  all  the 
ohann  of  gay  youth,  in  the  splendour  of  dress,  elegance  and 
beauty.     Two  or  three  of  Ms  school  companions,  at  a  hunied 

'' pace,  folfew  him  at  a  distance. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1867,  and  before  that  time,  there  were  to 

I  be  noticed  at  evening  many  such  companies  of  boys  engaged 
^mostly  in  play  on  that  piece  of  beautiful  land  which  is  covered 
with  green  and  which  is  near  the  sea.  On  that  side  of  the  ground 
which  is  opposite  to  the  sea  there  have  been  since  erected  those 

'Stately  structures,  specimens  of  arohitectfare,  besLntalal  to  behold, 
ivhich  are  now  the  pride  of  Bombay.  It  is  a  spot  firom  whenoe, 
fiot  'long  ago,  Mr.  Orant  Duff  viewed  the  etpabse  of  sea  and  land, 

•  and  pronounced  it  the  finest  sight  that  in  all  his  travels  he  had 
elver  seen.  Here,  when  the  sun  was  far  in  the  west,  many 
"weatied  young  spirits  reclined  upon  the  ground^  pleased  with  the 
cool  air;  and  if  we  confine  our' aittentiou  to  a  single  club,  by-iio 

•  means 'the'  least  distinguished  of  the  clubs^  we'dBbd  that  <m  a 
particular  evening  there  ar^  six  of  the  members  waithig  for  some 
of  their  fUends  to  begin  the  play.  No  time  is  now  to  be  loi^t,  Ibr 
two  more  are  immediately  to  be  Iseen  at  a  distance  hurrying  on 
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tcnrards  ihe  graimd.  It  is  not  to  be  Bt4>poaed  that  wiiea  the  play 
is  mmmeitced  they  axe  ail  per&btly  <)aiet  on  tiie  .fidi^  f6r  tlrair 
jiokeB  and  Gonveisatioti  >are  an  essential  featoze  of  the  jriay ;  aor 
are  we.  to  think  that  if  a  player  made  a  good  Mt  he  did  not 
roDeive  his  meed  of  praiae^.or  when  he  allowed.the  ball  to  go  from 
hk  hands  that  he  escaped  from  a  little  amiable  deriaton  on  the 
part  of  his  comrades.  If  a.  yomigster  bowled  wide  the  batsman 
•or  a  fielder  would  mock  at  him  pleasantly,  and  to  the  batsman 
who  was  nnsaooessfiil  a  similar  kind  of  sympathy  would  certainly 
be  shown.  The  pxoeeediBgs  were  often  watched  by  many  a  by- 
etander ;  if  an  Englishman  and  a  lady  paused  in  their  walk  to  see 
the  play  many  a  side  glance  towards  them  bore  witness  to  the.  fact 
that  the  cricketers  were  not  unmindful  of  the  honoor  tbat  was 
done  to  them.  Among  the  men.  who  .passed  l»re  there  was 
no  one  so  distinguished  as  Sir  Jos^h  Arnould,  then  a  Judge  of 
the  High  Court,  a  man  Worthy  of  respect  in  every  way,  and  one 
who  was  respected  by  those  hoys  as  well  as  ever  he  was  by  ^e 
suitors  in  the  court  or  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Bar.  Great  stories 
were  told,  with  more  enthusiasm  than  accuracy,  dn  that  little 
<nn[oket  world  about  his  character  and  learning,  hiS' kindness  and 
Buignauimity,  his  Tirtuea  as  a  judge.  He  published  some  time  ago 
a  valuable  biographical  work,  and  perhaps  he  la  m>w  in  Italy, 
enjoying,  I.  hope,  after  the  troubles  and  cares  of  life,  a  weil- 
merited  repose;  When  the  day's  labours  were  over  he  rode  upon 
^  small  pony,  and  usnidly  passed  acsross  the  cricket  ground.  Some- 
times he  passed  on,  it  is  said ;  and  sometimes  he  would  stop, 
taking  a  natural  delight  in  the  amusements  of  the  youug.  But  if 
be  paused  on  the  spot  for  a  few  minutes  it  was  the  care  of  the 
skilful  player  not  to  istiike  the  ball  heedlessly  in  tiie  direction 
where  the  pony  stood  with  its  precious  weight.  His  presence 
imposed  a  check  upon  them,  upon  their  loud,  laughter  or  their 
boyish  zeal ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  that  his  influenoe,  such  as  it 
was,  was  not  for  good  upon  the  tender  minds  of  some  of  those 
young  persons  who  were  rapidly  growing  into  manhood  and  were 
hastening  on  to  a  time  when  they  should  enter  on  a  career  in  life. 
The  members  were  of  varied  aMlities*  and  talents,  such  as  they 
weroj  and  of  different  f^lrdumstances  in  life.  One  had  obtained  in 
the  school  several  ^prizes  (q€  general  proficieuoy  and  for  the  ezoel« 
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laaceiof  Mt  bsnd writing.  There  was  alio  a  young  member  iriio 
was  alwajbibeBitatdng  and  timid  m  bnsiaeBs,  or  on  occadons  of 
Marriaga  or 'of  •  death,  when  datj^foreed  him  to  attend,  bat  the 
eieverest  in  the  olass-room,  and  expert  when  qnestions  in  grammar 
or  geography  were  to  be  answered  or  English  words  and  seotences 
to  be  explained.  There  was  a  represantatiire  of  the  aiiatocracy,  a 
child  of  fortnne,  whose  grandmother  gOTerned  her  honse  of  more 
than  thirty  men,,  young  and  old,  With  inimitable  wisdom  and 
economy.  Not  more  a  favourite  of  fortune  than  a  favourite  of  all 
his  companions  :  if  he  did  not  any  day  make  his  appearance  on 
the  cricket  ground,  if  his  face,  full  of.  intelligence  and  spirit,  was 
not  seen  there,  there  was  one  of  his  friends,  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  character  of  all,  who  was  particnlarly  gloomy,  a  sufferer 
even  from  hia  birth  of  domestic  woe.  His  eye  then  wandered 
firom  his  fixed  place  in  the  cricket  field  to  the  roadside,  in  the 
direction  in  which  lay  the  house  of  his  lonely  friend,  with  its  glass 
windows  shining  in  the  rays  of  the  western  sun.  To  him  tiM 
playground  was  a  place  which  brought  gladness  and  which 
expelled  soiirow,  and  the  class«ix>om  in  which  he  received  nselol 
instructioii^  hisi  place  of  infinite  bliss.  When  darkness  set  in,  and 
the  play-  was  over,  there  was  ready  for  the  use  of  our  young 
gentlemen  v  tn^  full  of  water  brou^t  by  a  servant  from  a  neigh- 
bouring well '  Most  of  than  would  not  leave  the  ground  imme- 
diat^y,  but  would  sit  together  for  babf-ainhour  or  more  on  the 
green  turf  in  the  form  of  a  circle  and  would  then  converse  with 
one  another.  If  the  conversation  was  dull  it  was  sure  to  be 
enlivened,  or  at  least  kept  up^  by  some  one  'cavilling  at  a  statement, 
and  cavilling  at  it  with  all  the  force  of  a  showy  argument ;  for  in 
en^ery  company,  young  or  old,  there  is  a  likelihood  of  persons  being 
found  answering  the  description  which  the  present  Lord  Derby 
SGfme  years  ago.  ^ve  of  men  who  unfortunately  exhibited  is  their 
ckaractw  and  life  a  union  of  strong  •  convictions  and  narrow 
in^lligence. 

Unfortunately  those    yoaog  men  of   whom   we  have  been 

speaking  wene.not  destined  to  pursue  in  this  manner  the  quiet  and 

even  ttoor  of:  their  way»    A  little  circumstance,  trivial  in  itself, 

disturbed  their  society  and  intemiipted  stheir  happiness.     One  day 

-.  ti»  bail  struck  aecidentally  ^  hidy's  foot  aa  sl^e  was  walking  on  the 
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fjsmy  and  &liii(m^;tfae  i»v»  i^ot  mjooh,  bust,  she:  iras  .fffiDWblj 
nnek  vksoy ed«    Iii>  ihfs.  ianmbU  and  coufasioa  wUcb  aimiei  lo/  qchol-^  . 
^iwitoe  of  %}m  incident  tbe  feys,  I  am  glad  to  mff  bcAre^  tbetr. 
pari'  meek^  aad  *well ;  but.  the  veexihi  of  all  this  .traai  a  viojeat 
-esirtkm  .of  the  rwiflllasa.]  liuthoi^ty  of  th6  policies  by  wbicib.  an 
order  vas  pa^aid  (ifaat)  the,  fteld  ahoold  nc^  loBger.  Jmi  imadlfort 
ciichet,  thnt  it  iihoitld  betiAtii^ely  cUoed  to  ori^bitan^  for  tiiia: 
msoDy  that  oii:  its  itorgui  teao^  E&|(Usluneii  and  Efiglidiirciii^i 
v^«0.  taking  their  eK^mig^^alk^  and  tbat.it  waa  no  lan^elr  goedfoc 
th«m.to  bo  exposed  to  tbojuifirieQidQy approaches  oCttte  cricket 
ball.    Apparentiy  the  i^eaacm  seemed  to  be  fair,  hnt  iniprtietice  the 
iiiQ(myeQ&»jCe  bait  beea  retfy.  Jittle  felt.    The  case  of  okir  ctddcetera 
beiag  a  strong  odq»  a  letter  ill  a*  promia^t  place  appear^  a  day 
or  two  after  in- an  influeiitial  merziiiig  paper  whidi!  "w^lili  sigD^. 
*'iJ.  Arneitld.*'    AUbdugh  they  conld  not  imdarstaiui  #^11.  the. 
sdkdlarly  compositioB.of  thd  Hon.  Mr;.  Jastiee  Arnould,  tbay*. 
inrtinotively  knew:  it  waar entirely  j in. their  &voiiry  Inking' ihem- 
&om:&nlt;     They  tbonght  thwmselTes  jaatiled  inr  earning  to  the:, 
git^d  again ;  they,  caoae  astdettusk;  aa  nstial,  the  misketsiiitQ  tha> 
gioond^  aaif . no polifitf  order  proh&xting  the  playiisd  dver  been 
iBitaedi    IneoEpenenced-  ia  >  the  ways  of  tife,  it .  did  'jaab  a^^pear « :to 
thtth'hoirik  was  that  tfaekgenerons  and  high-niindsdvadii#eatey 
e^ela  ittst^ihs  ic^iesit  step'of  an  imperial -jndgmmMeat^ivaa'  noty< 
hfnieana-of .  a  iettec  sn^ajniDmiBg  bewspaper/ intal poaitieB >.ta  set ; 
aside '  ;ihe    autbontgr  .of    the   pplice    execntiva     :i{(b  ^i  ^.Tillage:. 
Hsi&pdenj*':aA'zt;%ere^  appeairing  !aio6ng  them  to  witiuiknd^itb:. 
daDB^JeaanbteaBt  ;tiie  Httb  tyiteiit  of  bis  fieias;:th«i^«)Deieompeikd  : 
to  ihardiiQi,  like  a  band  of  exikk  driV^  frdiu  hiMne^  t0  arnDiherl 
PUb,  jwhleh  is  in:tHei«ba(rge  of  tbe^  military  atKiboriti^sij>f  the 
toBBhl, .'where,  to.iibei.'wimdBr  BOki  astbnidunent  of ^^healdbo^^^g' v 
poor/mao^  ^tims  soldieni  bave.fclad  and  cavalry diansi({gaUepcdv - 
And  Mierer;tii«f  ibadJa^  (ftilLmosojeiieqiiered  hiaberyiithoiii'.ldieBr,'^ 
lUBtoif^iinlbs'paBti'  ^    f*  'I  .•:.     ^  t;  .  i    j   •    ^  •   I     ■.  y.Kn^ny.  [>  "i.     t, 
'Xhbi^li  dot  directly. o^ieuvto  theses^  and  at*B  diatindeufroiat^e  * 
^ore,  this  ground  has  mtailyivttlmcdaoi^L'    It  ia*in'>thf  Maziofiwi^ 
tadkigk  y^in  one  ooUbberltbbM/are'ao'imaBjsjedaoatibpMites^^^ 
c]bscijto,;oii8'Anaiihir^iMthia1aj!ge^publio  newa^vooM^alae^^hfalt  it/. 
majfTTbefoalbd  tfae'|ii|naipal'^Btreiof<'-ltilnniiilgm'  BadiUafyf^^^drite ' 
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on/tiie  et^ier  side  tiiet^  is  a  range  of  higk  btiildiiig^  with  tiiiitiefiM» 
gknt  wimkiws  that  shif&e  ih  the  miM  mja  of  the  sun.    Ak»g.  ila- 
bordets  alao  there  ifl  a  maguificeirt  rdadj  with  a  beatrtifUl  statue  gt^ 
the  Qaeeii  in  it,  and  it  leada  from  the  fV)rt  to  the  native  toWiL 
Hundreds'  of  bo^  are  here  paying  cricket  every  evening,  exeiqit 
on  thitHie^  dagrs,  now  happilf  very  few- ind^;  when  tlwr«  is  £t 
regiment  eoBtiag  on<  ^patwite  with  the  poinp  of  offieerir  aud  a* 
miUtiary  linid*    Here  are  also  plijed  aH  the  oricket  matches^ 
amoi^t  tlie  natives  thnittsdves  aad  between   Eturopeans    sad' 
natives.    Whhn  there  Ui*$,n  ^bcdtis^f^  match  of  the  latter  kind  the 
fact -is  easBy.  known  in  th^  ^rin«9pid  seliools  by  abmaller  attei^'* 
anee  of  the  <  boys.    The  incidents  whi^h  have  happened  idaring 
those  crideet  matches  form  some  of  the  principal  topics  of  conver- 
sation wilii'the^yoxing  piiiysrsf  and  if'thierera  a  remarkably  good 
pUiyer,  hk  name  is  as  well  iknown  09»ihe  field' asthat.  of  ^  man  ^of 
litfivatuyd^iu  the  world-  of  lettei««  -  There  was  af  yotjittg  man  who 
waB  disjIdDgiiithed  foe  his  Jelding,  who  ia  v  wsU^vcantested  match 
had .  been' t kmiwiki  to  hanre  stcoosded :  tnkder  groat .  difficoHiesiimi 
seoflhriBg a- 1^ catch *Vat  perhaps  the  ledgast  possi^e  distaooe.;  (He* 
was'tt  good  swimmer,  but  i>j  a  kaA  -rnddtrnt  he  was  drtiwnedinui^ 
large*  taif]^  some  mOesaway  at  Tanna';  but  his  memory  was  frosh  t 
fort: many >ytobin:  the  minds  of^  hia  comieadee^  who,  whenevsir  hla^ 
name  wsvmeB^itMied^.Bev.er:  iorgot  the  stqry  of -dhe  '^oatolL*'    As) 
aibatamasi'  another  playerihad  besn.imaatuilly)  iocky^  and.  ha4 
ga^iadvthe  behest  honoav  aaid'  praise.'    The -snatch,  was  with^an- 
Ea^lb'deaRtti  under  -the  h^idersh^ib^^lagitssn  CattoB,  axt^ezoel^^ 
leiKtimfm^.aadfjoiie.of.4hebestf  <hicdDstei»  that  has  evm*.'Cbme  Axas- 
Eng^asidr'tQi  buiiai     The  ^brts  he  mayde  fsgachst-his  Zoroasfcrian)  * 
opfiontet'tdmsniofve  iiim  Ifirnm  within^lhedwiohets' were Jienoic  sad - 
wpsthy  dfthsB!  gdnios.^  bd^rtbey  iren  -ei^mof  avafii,  for  Jimidat  tfas) 
adhMri%::pknsiitB  of ;  his  ooiiiBtii^mea^^  aaMinindead  of.  idl  other' 
spaeta(toi»ryh«rerowdeditiie-.espkinadei^i1^e'bitsii8a  liit-iMod  m^ 
many  directions  and  baffled  English  skill  for  a  long  time  wiA  aB.i 
ekganoe'amiiateacientjr^  Mack  gatie  dbnadant^ 'proof .of  Mia  long 
aiBdloamMpiicticfriathe.gaBmo£tiriqjbBt^       .    I  - 

rNottt^iilnltifily.iiufeanfieajaf  thsaiksad^I  .woHoomeabw  to.the 
faiit  thait.j»k<  this  pacada  giS2iind,.«i.it  jisfjcail^many  a;  weaiisij 
yo<u%/ sontl  htf  lbnis^tinab;aiui  hsa  knaipa.idfasdre  wWob'^iMu 
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perhaps  deuied  to  many  of  them  within  the  precincts  of  the  school 
and  amid  the  rigours  of  a  crael  discipline,  or  within  the  family 
drole  perhaps  disturbed  occasionally  bj  brawls  and  by  the  con- 
tentions and  j  ealousies  of  ignorant  women .     From  contentions  and 
jealonsies  and  bfaV£s'  th^  cricket  field  baa  beein  for  the  mdst  part 
exempt,  and  exempt  has  it  b^n  iftoi^  unseemly  tumult  and  noise. 
A  finer  level  green  is  perhaps  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  town 
on  this  side  of  the  country,  surrounded  by  so  much  busy  life  and 
bj^^e>  gorgeous^  splendoura  of  ttrohitectuve.    The  brightest  tinte 
of  beauty  it  received  indeed  from  the  sky,  which  dbiues  abore  with 
its  .varied  ^i  fleeting  l^ues.     The  little  learners  of  the  "  Deserj^ed 
Village "  who   are   here    every  evening  may  look '  round   about 
them,  and  beholdiiig' the  vistas  that  strike  and^tfa^  palaces'  that ' 
ssFprwe,'  may  reeognke  the"  'poet'fi  description^  of  a  «Hy%  statdined^  ^ 
and  pomp  drawn  in  nudyidg  verse  of  cdoqnence  aodiflpirit.    In 
tl|ie|^l|^%t}n)9^k%oi  Hkl^a^jia  little  before  .five  o!clQ0k>handre4a  r 
ofr  little  ieet.^'«, moving  in^the .direction  of  the  playground  )  only 
our  fair  yotvngi  friend  previously  referred  to,  ,the  idol  of  his  jgi^ndr 
mother^  is.  not  moving ;  he  is  now  engaged  in  matriculation  or 
scholastic  sf udies.     Is  it  because  those  studies  press  beavily  upon 
his  mind,  or  that  he  has  learned  to  dislike  cridcet,  the  solace'df  hk 
youiigep  y^nr-  and  p^haps  thet  destined  delight  df  hi^  notiure 
iaa(nhi)Qd,j!tiialiih(iB  foolatopB  lium  not  aSjU^ml  tortheifxkygOQtiQciwi 
bfit-fll^wj^.  ;moiff^  .on  <^,the  $olitfi^y  reaoi^ndjpg:  shore  halfTArOiilf^ - 
awy  J    Hapgy, .would  he  j^e  if  it  were  so  9V^  nothing,  mor^  biui'^ 
it  ia  apt  so., ^   It  ia^  tha  beginning,  of  sorrow,  for,  the  heart  whose, 
love  warmed  towards  *'J.  Arnould,"  whose  indignation  not  long 
ago  burned  agailist  the  supposed  police  tyranny,  is  now  preteei 
^th  a  diSi^ntfoad^alii!  intimate  Mend  and!  a  dear  cdmpsfnion  .of> 
Ulta'oniittg.VailkS'ift lying' in  bdd  aiok  of  aiwitttliftg  disease,  perUapttJ 
hi«>^flw:^^te^yBr^,/^iMl.thii.ii.j»  tb»«  hm  nwde  the  m^^ 
gpoaxMl  loeeita^iE^l^^^  a^  Ijiat  h|t3.grieved  luxund  and  heart  whi9fi  | 
iw>w  unfo^J;un^)iely  feeliji  pai^  unknown  befiHre.i  .  *  ♦  . 

,  -  N.  J.  Ratnagak.* 
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THE  PERSONAL  EIJIMENT  IN' IITOIAN. ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 


''<Bnt.t(roaiiunence  i^.this^ man  itk^mtfA-  ..  <BeK9f^«Iixiftii^o«  is  stiQ in 
,    India  tlw  most  potexjt  engine  we  have  at  onjp  disposal." — ^a^i>  AlAYe., 

"We  bear  a  good  deal  just  now  about  Measures  ot  Retrench- 
me»t  m  tb^  Public  Expenditure,  Measures  for  tbe  relief , of  the 
i]»debt^  cultivators  i^  the  Decoan^a^Measure^^for  th(9^i)[^re 
geiieral  ikdmi5sion>o£  natives  to  tthe  Civil  Service.    To  discuss^ 
thfese  matters  in  th^r  co»trovertiftl  assets  woidd  bcf  fope^ 
I  'think,  to  the'  design  of  this  Jotirnal.    But  I  \^ant  to  speak 
of*  a  far  inore  general  question  wbich'is  an  essential  factor  of 
a}],  these,  and  jet,  as.  far  as  I  kripw^.  is^^ard^y  recognised  as  a 
sftbj^Qt  of  discussig^-at  ail.    ........         .  -      :  i 

'..The  people  .^ofrlndia,  like,.tbeipeopte, of  other:  countries, 
li^mivomy^BX  to  yeaor^  directly  ipr^mdlreetly;  upon  idiat«  thejt. 
pttiattbe-  by  their  bwh  labour;    If^'tiiey  tveftr  Manchester 
cliths  tb^y'^have  to  give  Indian  wHeefci;  or  cotton  ibe^tchange. 
NoW;  of  all  that  tbeyproduce  the  proportion  taken  from  thein 
Ig^ .  (rpyernmepV  for..  1<he  piirppses.  oji. ,. which  Gaverument 
CKpjPids  the  nation^lf  res»urG^a^.i?t.««pifi^iv,%,sj^^ ..  Nq., 
doi^btfit  ifl  of  igiseaib  isaportanoe  thAt.GoV(^:iu)3£iitt^luHiM<tak^' 
ai& 'little' as  possil^;  tod"  ^oald  spdBfd^wlxfiit^itadoes  tidEe«»> 
thriftily  as  possibli^-Jtvitih  ohe"^  dnd -alon*  in  vifew^-^ttie-  godSr 
of  the  people,  of  I^Sik    But'it  is'of  ^till  greater  itnportance' 
that  ^he  people  themselves  should  use  what  remains  with 
thrift  for  their  own  real  good.     I  need  not  go  into  any  long 
argument  to  show  that  injudicious  retrenchment  of  Govern- 
ment expenditure  may  lead  to  very  great  waste  of  the  resources 
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of -tha  couiftiy.  If  &>i  insCapaeef  HHa  bfiSciencyitf  the  police 
fooEoe  or  of  tiie  iiiaj^tcacy  be  «flprifioefl  to  secifre  a  dhow  of 
eeanonijr  the  isesults  aie  akmcm,  '  Mattj^  man-  who  wduld 
otifaenvise  he-  iiicreasiDg  ilEeiiea0fil8G68«»(f  the  eoutiti^  by  honest 
labonar  will  :aaiQt)t  thiB«iiiig>;asiil  mord  profitobie  pi^ofession. 
Hie  misdue^srjll.ii0t  etdibom.^  Ttih  ^nseof  insecurity  th^uB 
iBspirediiiDats.theJalddf'h  its  pro- 

dac1aT«Be6ftib7ifoqciiigd}hi»ttrwboit76v]b>to  expend  •a  good  deal 
o£  their  GEneigy  in  meiQ  <j)ireaaitafonsJ9gfla^st  outline;    TMs  is 
ntt  'an-  imag^haiy  pietovej   I  am  desosd^ing  v^t^  I  believe, 
viaa  thomonqal  st^to  qf  tUngii  in  ptost  ^parts  of!  India  befove 
English  fliatesmein  mtroduced^  the^^'r  expensive  ^sj^tem  of 
GkaiernmesKktiirliiclL itlisitibib  ficbshion  jtistmoTTito  decry,    l^ke  > 
another  instance^f  a  diffiiosBt  iidndi ^  lit.is  ^dtt'btftir  trhether 
tbeiiiaiidiways  ^nd  imgc^ian' wotiks.  oonstrtiGted  tnfr.  Govdrnnient 
yield. ^dufeotly  to^GoyeixRueiilri^GrtJaimfe  'j^uiv«Ient  to  a  :fair^ 
conunerciaL  profit  on  the  asgiSal  eoopeiiKied'  on^them.    But ' 
(Ijike' the.. roads,  ^rbiich  yields  iQd;if^v8tia6at^ all)  they  have 
add»L  iinmehsdy  even  li^  yearn  to  the  ^  National 

reaouYcea  il^: emaUingJpeasaiits  to igro^  better,  crq^  and  send 
i^ijtithey.gictw  tp.tfaeiilDeBt^ittkrkel^^  in  yeaxs  of '&mine 

they  have-^pattilyjbyJIepae^in^JtheliisB  by  drought,  partly  by 
ensbiingjGm^firnmenf'tofpmirithe  ikipcJkrfluoud:gxfldn't)f  €i  pros-  • 
perous .  pBJOYSDCO  into  tiia  segibds  rstiikke^  by  fiunine^aved 
millions  of  hardy  worbersi&oml  an'^ttburwiBeiiiievitable  de^tii. 
Hereagaiti  ]i^aiu.deaIingaviLtkiia«ite  nidti  hypotbeses.'  ^  Under 
naMve'J^flei4'T^e^Apreadldr6«ghJt' left  i  the  fiiegio  it  a£feetQd  ; 
depopiiiate&i  ^  .She  jdepo^uiatddcregiOQa^beciEane:  uncultivated. 
The  xuneiltiKated  soon  jtieoaeftn^  |)ea6il6|itihL  iiai  practically ' 

uooultuiiaJDlB^  - .    v^'  .'.hii.v..  '.It  xil  i>'j..'."  ;    -    - 1 

.'3hes6ftwo  instaAoas  aaey  of ioodurae,;butity^*  Of  lan:  infinite 
ntanieciof  iOtfaei^twlii(dumlfcy-M%G^     txRf^idiowitfaat  sedaolion'! 
ofigbofvffliiinentljraspelndiftuitianiy  idJ^ 
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The  indigenous    systems,' which^  if  .dolj  iseeognised    and 
fQjitered,  would  have  aided  ikudieveBtimlly  bec(»ne  absorbed  ' 
into  our  own,  were*  nnfortnnatelsr  ignored,  and  have  smce 
maantained  a  losing  .stmgglei  isnidh  os»ptali)eii  syBtem.    But  in 
maaay  cases  their  authorit3rirstill-iur«rivcs.'I  •!  know  by  sad. 
experience  that  nmny  TiUsgea  of  <  aftiost  Ai^ditiEiy  ag^euiturists 
have  got  the  character  of  boiDg  'f  dis«GF6(^ted/'  ^inltply  be^s^Lnse- 
th^y  prefer,  in  critical  times  to  fo^  guiddd^hy  t^e  advice  o£  .the 
nftfiuflral  trcMtitional  heads  of : the.oddBiihinity  whom  they  know  '■ 
rather  themi  by  the  exhor&ttiooui^'aiBagibttfit^  whoni  they 
do  hot  know-  or  of  a  .pcJice*aniqi6Cfborwhomr  tlteylaiow  just 
well  enough  <{o  fear  and  hata* ';  •  :?(  : 

-'  Many  6f.  the .  early.  !i»ce  Tof^distiriot  offidears^  woiking.  at  u 
time  when  they  werc»lei^  Ibduhd'by.  x^lid.rulesr— when,  a  : 
district  fiffioer  was  a  ruler,  ndb  ave]iirk*^e2te2t  acquire  persoaal 
influence  and  was  brought  into  personal  relations  witti  >the 
nueti -whom  native  soioiety jfoUiirw^  IWe  kaowwith  what 
reisferezLceaiioh  officers  wea»oni^»3iadv4t^hi»w..the>;iikein0(ry  of. 
theic  jusfi  and  kiisdly  rulelis  iprdokma  >  Mo  4k>ia;bt.;4;hey  had/a ' 
clearer  otage  to  work  on  than.  tiEttdr/jguccessbrs^^  !|?haijadhie¥B* 
n^eirfasj ^  too,  ^  are  brighter  .by ^ coB/tmsfc  twiik;  M)8;  1  ahnses  r  Iduat 
prevailed  before.    Biirt'I think  thf^SEvthso^^  ialessvi^lenee 
nbw.  there  isr more  fi^aud,  andlrtfiaiBiioqi^^ab^tte  Qdmperitidn 
Wallas: ofi to-day .w6uld  fighftfas ^iaasifiiUljy lonil  fubbeasfully ^ 
agoifistf  rit  ad  the.  Haileyfan^/ooto  ior  tisfveiiMan  terrier  xaoe 
fobght-  argaixusrt  more  open'^tun^e^jif  icmlyrtJi^i^eiBl allowed 
the.' same  chftnoe;  •.  ?   '.:•><.    ;[•    .•    "  »    I-.j!     !•    '     -    . 

'Ii believer  thatr  if  judiciatl)  affifSftiq,  dnsUa<|  of 'be^g>  bound 
as'they-  now  are  by  rulesrrwhasftidflbe  IpnuMfieaUy  ither  aetnie  as 
those  ol  English  law,  wdte  Iidhnmd  ^f-^iimBdSinBl/Tpjmiiii  of  • 
ini^estigatiiQ^ > complaiiits/iiiidSitf ! isfl^^hiti^t  ^mji^AB^r  esperir 
eicB:  in  lindia  shoivs  jto-rhs  f^itctss^imieHeHSm^  itfife  faots,' ' 
that\ou9r;<Co[uTt(i  wtiuMVe^osbdn^^^htouMoinQcie  iffibiai^fafad ' 
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that  much  of  the  6orrtiption  which  now  prevails  among 
litigants  and  witnesses  wonld  be  checked.  But  even  sup- 
posing the  present  system  of  inv^tigating  facts  to  continue, 
I  think  the  guilty  woiild  less  seldc^m  and  the  innocent  would 
more  often  escape  punishment  if  our  judicial  officers  were 
allowed  to  acquire  aiid  to  use  Personal  Influence,  I  have 
not  space  to  describe  the  present  system  in  detail  Each  of 
its  vicious  features  produces  or  necessitates  the  existence  of 
the  other  vicious  features.  We  try  to  rule  the  country  by  an 
administrative  machine  instead  of  ruling  it  by  and  through 
men.  Promotions,  leaves  of  absence,  the  bad  health  of  some 
officials,  the  personal  wishes  of  others,  often  apparently  mere 
secretarial  caprice,  lead  to  constant  changes  in  the  personnel 
of  district  administration.-  No  district  official  can  hope  to 
see  the  fifuit  of  his  work.  He  cannot  feel  sure  that  his 
successor  will  not  undo  all  that  he  has  by  laborious  effort 
done ;  he  acquires  no  influence  except  that  which  his  official 
authority  procures  for  him  ;  he  does  not  acquire— he  has  no 
chance  of  acquiring — a  general  knowledge  of  local  conditions. 
I  cannot  stop  to  point  but  ht)W  such  influence  and  knowledge 
would  help  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  especially  his 
judicial  duties.  •  He  gets  no  real  acquaintance  with  the 
characters  of  his  subordinates ;  he  often  pre^fers  the  clever 
scoundrel  to  the  honest  but  not  brilliant  public  servant  All 
the  influence  and  knowledge  that  he  ought  to  possess  is  really 
possessed. by  poorly  paid  and  too  often  unscrupulous  under- 
lings. The  people  judge  ouk  ©ovemment  by  those  with 
whom  they  immediately  deal.  '  Government  to  them  is  repre- 
sented by  the  rascally  sub-Inspector  ot  the  grinding  Tahsildar, 
not  by  the  }lonBst^and' benevolent  but  powerless  magistrate. 
In  the  elaborate  system  of  Courts foradministering  Civil  liaw 
the  evil  is  still  more  oleatly  apparent.  All  the  judges,  honest 
or  dishonest,  are  overworked.    The  least  scrupulous  sell  their 
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decisions.  The  more  scrupul^uB  £eel  ihatithey  canaot  iuves- 
t^ate  cases  to  the  bottom ;  they  have  to  get  through  their 
work  someJww,  and  substautial  justice  is  sacrificed  to  the  need 
of  showing  good  returns  of  cases  disposed  of.  And  so  the 
wave  of  demoralisation  is  propagated  through  the  masses  of 
.the  people  and  the  lower  classes  of  ofidcials.  I  am  itiost 
unwilling  to  present  a  sensational  estimate  of  the  situation. 
What  I  assert  I  am  ready  to  confirm  by  a  thousand  extracts 
from  ofiScial  documents.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  read  the 
report  of  the  Commission  of  Enquiry  into  the  cai^ses  of  the 
indebtedness  of  the  Bombay  ryots.  The  people's  want  of 
thrift  may  be  one  cause,  the  rigidity  of  our  revenue  system 
may  be  another;  but  all  the  evils  are  exacerbaited  by  the 
gross  inefficiency  of  our  Judicial  system.  Those  who  think 
that  Government  taxation  is  exhausting  the  resources  of  the 
people  ought  to  reflect  how  much  more  their  energies  are 
wasted  in  the  perpetual  litigation  which  our  system  encour- 
ages. Almost  all  the  intellect  of  the  country  fijids  employ- 
ment in  the  Courts  of  Law ! 

Needless  to  add  that  district  officials  cannot  properly  dis- 
charge their  social  duties.  They  cannot  distinguish  among 
their  native  visitors  the  good  from  the  bad.  They  cannot,  to 
use  a  native  phrase,  be  *'  discriminators  of  merit."  The  self 
respect  of  many  of  the  best  natives  keeps  them  aloof  firom 
European  magistrates.  Intercourse,  as  a  rule,  is  confined  to 
general  interviews,  accorded  to  those  who  have  a  prescriptive 
light  to  ane>  ov  who  by  intrigue  with  the  permanemt  under- 
lings can  win  one.  What  a  priceless  weapon  of  Qovernolent 
does  out  system  thus  reject  1  If  only  the  official  heads  of  a 
district  would  work  with,  as  !well  as  for,  the  people,  I  believe 
suibordinate  establishments  could  be  en<»^ously  reduced.  If 
relations  between  the  official  head  and  the  local  aristocracy 
^ero  intimate  and  cordial  how  much  both  would  gain ! 
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One  fast  dkadvantagejofthe'^WhisMg^''  system  I  most 

,sieta.     Ofiicia]8*\cau  niever    biake    tlieniselves  comfocta^. 

Make  appoiDitimeoata 'fdirfy peio^^      and  ixt  a  fe^v  years/ 1 

T6Bturerto  say,  Indisu  iiomes  mll:be  as  tasteful  as  English 

iiiiaaies.    The  stJEvtu^ns  now  desert  mil  become  gardens..   The 

oonditions  of  Iridian  lifie  \rill  :be  im  every  way  moire  fevour- 

«ble  to  healtlr  and  i  happiness.    Englishmen  will  find  fresh 

interest  in  their  work.'  .Kativea  will^  we  may  hope,  grow 

.in  taste  by  their  example  as  well  as  in  morals  by  their 

influence. 

Government  has  recognised  thfi>  evils  we  speak  of,  but  the 

lem^dy  it  has  drafted  astq  iiggi^vates  the  disease.    To  gi^e 

'•bontimiity  of  system* — to  eorrebfc  etrors  and  miseaniages  of 

jtifitiee— ^labotatei  fiy«temfl '  of  oontrolKng  oflicials — Oommis- 

isaoners,  Bonrds  of  BevenUe,  Secretariats, —and  in  judicial 

.ioaiiters,  an  int^mlnabk  system  of  Appellate  Courts  has  growm 

:«,p.    With  what  result  every  oneiknlbws.    The  m<:«t  conscien- 

'4iaim  and  adute  judge  «annot  by  inspection  of  a  record  correct 

the  errors  wMeh  arosfe.in.the  first  instance  from  the  waut  of:a 

/^hcnromgh  and  'exhatsstwi^:  inquiry  into  facts.    Nor.  can  any 

!  number  of  tabulated  retunifl  enable  the  Secretamt  to  do  work 

Mfthat  can  oaly  be  dona  by  personal  effort  on  the  spot.    As;  a 

;  illatter.of  fact  we  know  th^A  the  evidence  in  a  wholly  false 

-ehaii^e  looiks  better,  on.  ^apei^fi^uui  the  evidence  lu  a  true  one. 

We  knoWf  too,  that  the  present  Searatariat  sy^em  Instead  f)f 

-.  lielping  district  officei^s  to  .  do  work  really  exhausts  wbut 

idme  and  eneiigy  they  have  in  writing  reports  and  prepatiijg. 

-a»fiwns,. 

:  It  wouJd  be,. to  my  miQd»<  a  measure  of  true  economy  to 
break  up  the  existing  districts  into  a  much  larger  number:  pf 
more /mmiageable  divisions — to  put  each  under  the  care  of  a 
•district  olficer,  who  should  be  really  and  not  nominally 
i»sponsible  for    its    administration — to   substitute   for   the 
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oontrol  of  Boards  and;  DepHftmen^  'a  system  of  personal 
inspection  and  control  by  officials  selected  not,  as  at  present, 
f(H*  their  success  in  Seovetanaik  work,  but  for.  tiieir  success  in 
district  work..  I  care  little  wheth^  the  men  thus  placed  in 
charge  of  districts  are 'selected  1^  ecMnpetition' or  nomina- 
tion^-whetfaer  tiiey  belong  to  the  Covenanted  or  Uncovenanted 
services — whether  they  are  natives;  or  Europeans..  The  one 
thing  needful  is  that  they  should  be.  healthy  in  mind  and 
body/ zealous  for  the  good  o(  the  people,  able,  honest  and, 
above  all,  good  tempered.  I  think  it  would  be  sound 
economy  to  pension  off  or  employ  elsewhere  all  those  who 
after  trial  fail  in  any  of  these  pointl  The  additional  cost 
which  the  increase  of  disiadct  officii  would  involve  would 
be  counterbalanced  by  the  reductions  in  the  Secretariat 
.  establishments  and  the  intermediate  controlling  officials  and 
.  hy  the  reductions  :rendpred  possible  in  the  number  of  inferior 
district  officials.  I.  feel  ^ure  that  in  a  few  years  corrupt 
litigation  would  be  eo  effectually  discoataged  that  immense 
reductions  might  be  efifeeted  in  Judicial  establishments. 

All  I  have  said  of  tlie  Civil  Service  (using  the  word-  in 
the  narrow  Anglo-Indian  sense)  applies  also  to  Education  and 
Public  Works.  If  our  Public  Works  are  not  reproductivewe 
must  not,  I  think,  explain  our  failure  by  saying  that  the 
works  were  injudiciously  chos^^  but  by  the  fact  that  appoint- 
ments were  so  transitory. that  contractors  and  subordinates 
could  not  be  effectively '  controlled,  and  that  the  see-saw 
policy  of  Government;  altematt^  contracting  and  inflatiiig 
their  superior  establishments,  has  made  the  agency  of  super- 
vision and  direction  cost  something  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  work  done. 

BlCHA^MOIf  KVANS.    . 
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DIFFICULTT  Or  SOCIAL  INTERCOURSE  WITH: 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  INDIA. 


TO   T^E  EDITOK. 

We  have  read  with  much  interest  the  discussion  puW 
i^ed  in  your.  Journal  anent  the  want  of  social  intercdurse 
between  Europeans  and  natives  in  India ;  but  as  yet  jno  writer 
has  traced  some  of  the  real  causes,  of  the  esitraisgeinent^ 
which  we  propose  to  describe. 

Before  proceeding,  let  us  explain  that  by  social  itUeroauf^ 
we  mean  interchange  of.  friendly  visits  and  the  mingling 
together  in  places  of  public  resort  and  amusement  or  public 
aasemblies. 

Before  going  into  the  rdations.  of  European  and  native 
society  let  us  see  how  European  society  is  constituted  ia 
India.  It  is  patent,  and  has  also  been  remarked  by  that 
^servant  writer,  Mrs.  Buxton,  amongst  others,,  that  iu 
fiombay  European  society  is  divided  into  cafites»  a  person's 
ftosztion  beuig  measured  by  hi&  iostablishment;  that  persons 
«f  medemcte  income  are  obliged  to  live  beyond  th^iar  means 
just  to  be  in  society,  for  unless  they  keep  a  carrifige  aad  paii; 
join  clubs,  &c.,  they  are  cut  by  society.  As  society  generally 
takes  the  cue  in  regard  .to  its  conduct  from  its  leaders,  so  in 
tbis  case  this  spirit  of  exclusiveness  pervades  throughout  the 
other  strata  oi  society.  If  there  is  such  exclusive  feeling 
iu  di£ferent  grades  of  one  community  identiccd  in  race^ 
feelings,  &c.,  how  much  more  must  it  be  with  people  who  are 
di£Geirent  in  race  and  modes  of  thought,  whom  they  regard,  ag 
tax  inferior  and  low  race,  for  that  is  the  meaning  which  they 
•attadi  to  the  term  ''natives." 

I  3 
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The  question  naturally  arises,  how  can  there  be  social 
intercourse  where  on  the  one  hand  there  is  an  exhibition  of 
conceitied,  overbearing  and, supercilious  .cpnduct  ;w^d  qju  the- 
other  hand  the  angry  feeling  at  being,  .treated  not  becomingly 
and  respectfully  ? 

It  has  been  justly  remarEed'tbat  this  breach  between  the- 
two  classes  is  being  gradually  'Widened.  The  causes  are  not 
lar  to  seek. 

*  1.  Formtoly  European  society,  in  India  ii^asi  not.  so  laiige^ 
as  at  -present..  There  were  very.il^w  places  where  tfa^ 
met  etch  other  exclusivdy,  but  now-^a-days  they  have  thm 
Gymkhana,  their  clubs,  their  voluntefir  corps ^and  other  places 
of  public  resort/  In  short,  they  have  now  e^ery  want 
supplied  for  ministering  to  pleasure  or  enjoyment  among 
themselves.  The  Suez  Canal  has  brought  India  so  near 
Europe  that  now  it  makes  little  difference  to  a  Buropeili 
wh«ihet  he  is  in  England  or  Bombay.  *  The  only;  thing  he 
misses  het6  is  his  family  at  short  intervals,  otherwise  he  gete 
idaiost  all'thathe  had  in  England;  for. as  to  the  so-called 
i^icoUvenienoe  of  climate  he  (if  he  can  afford  it)  escapes  it  by 
going  to  the  hills  every  year  in  the  hot  weather.  Formerly 
this  was  not  the  case ;  a  Eoxopean  then  was  almost  an  exile 
from  hisane,  of  sqoiety  he  had  very  little,  and  then  there  were 
no  Gymkhana,  no  volunteer. corps, .&c.,  nothing  exclusive  as 
at  present;  and  he  was  t^us  induct  to  mix  for  society's  sake 
with  the  nativtas.  This  is  inditeody  admitted  by  j^ouroofr^ 
respondeiit  '^Misanthrope-'  when  he  speaks  of  ''the  higher 
Qb90  of  natives  whom  Eoiopeans  sojuetimel^  meet  in  ttp« 
country  towna''  Can.  it  be  said  that  there  are  higher  class  of 
nativds  iu  .upncountry 't6w;ns  and  none  in  the  large  cideat 
No,  Mr. Misanthrope.  Because  Eui^opean  society,  is  linuted 
hi  the  M6fii8sil  you  come  in  c{)nt&et  with  th&  native,  and  near 
acquaintance  makes  you  like  the  latter ;  buii  in:tJ»e  oilies  you 
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are  engrossed  with  your  own  exclusive  coterie,  how  can  you 
come  to  like  the  native,  from  whom  you  keep  aloof,  and 
where,  if  you  see  your  "higher  class  of  native  from  up- 
country,*  you  wtmlrf*  pretend  not  t6  '^ee  him  ami  would  not 
salaam  him?  •  ..'■'.. 

2.  Education  has  made  sucliTapid  strides  that  there  is  a 
vast  diiFerence  between  natiyep^^  <}f  the  old  and  new  school. 
While  the  former  were  subservient  and  temporising,  Jihe  latter 
have  a  spirit  of  independence  and-  self-respect,  and,  being 
sensitive,  are  susceptible  to  take  umbrage  at  insults^ a. cond.uct 
which  in  the  abstract  the  European  likes,  but  when  gut  in 
practice  whei'e  he  is  concerned  it  becomes  oonce^tqd,  impei- 
tinent,  illbred,  disloyal,  &c.  :    i    '    "       :• 

It  is  a  fq.ct  that  Europeans,  though  they  are  averse^  to 
mixing  with  natives,  are  not  averse  to  take  advantage  of  their 
beneficence -for  such,  objects  as  a  Gyn^khan?,  ps^vilion,  for 
which  they  readily  ask  a  Eeady-money,  or  for  instrumei^ts  for 
the  Volunteer  band,  for  which  they  are  ready  to  receive  9, 
cheque, carte  hlancM  from  a  Kesowji  Naique,  for  the  use  not 
of  the  public  in  general  but  of  Europeans  of  a  particular 
class. 

"Misanthrope"  avers  that  "to  a  man  whp  is  quj^t, 
lanassuming  ,  .  «  English  society  of  the  best  kind  is 
always  open."  How  many  instances  can  he  give  where  there 
was  social  intercpurse  in  the  sense  given  in  the  opening  of 
our  remarks? 

From  the  above  it  will  be  observed  that  imtil  the  tone  of 
European  society  is  purged  of  its  exclusivenesg  and  super- 
ciliousness, and  acts  of  the  natives  are  judged  with  an 
unbiassed  eye,  the  chance  of  improving  lie  present  under 

sirable  state  of  things  is  remote. 

•  CD.  ¥.. 

Bombiay. 
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CAN  WE  EDUCATE  EDUCATION  IN  INDIA  TO 
EDUCATE  MENl 


Past  II. 

Though  this  second  part  was  to  have  told  the  progress 
of  primary  instruction  in  Madras  and  Bombay  Presidencies, 
yet  the  good  news  which  has  just  come  in  from  Bengal  for 
the  year  ending  March  31, 1879,  leads  us  to  give  these  new 
figures  first.  The  number  of  schools  aided  from  the  "  Primary 
Grant "  in  Bengal,  and  therefore  coming  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  under  the  influence  of  the  Government  system,  has 
increased  in  the  past  year  from  17,395  to  24,354,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  in  them  from  406,000  to  490,000. 

What  is  the  average  size  of  these  schools  ?  It  contrasts 
curiously  with  that  of  English  Schools.  Yet  Bengal  is  one  of 
the  most  densely  populated  countries  in  the  world.  The  new 
schools  have  only  about  12  pupils  each,  while  on  an  average 
the  old  schools  have  nearly  24  pupils.  A  small  school  is  by 
no  means  however  necessarily  a  bad  one,  and  if  the  school- 
master have  real  influence  for  good  thsCt  i'nfldence  may  tell 
directly  upon  a  few  more  than  upon  many.* 

These  are  not  the  only  schools  of  primary  instruction; 
still  less  are  they  all  the  schopls  that  the  department  is  con- 
cerned with. 

The  total  number  of  schools,  aided  and  unaided  (exclusive 
of  colleges),  which  have  been  returned  for  the  year  has  ad- 
vanced from  26,191,  with  639,000  pupils,  in  1877-78,  to 

*.  V^eileasD  nothing  about  any  system  of  monitors,  but  when  we  come 
to  Madras  we  shaU  give  an  old  and  wonderful  experiment  of  the  moni- 
torial system  which  began  there. 
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38,24&,  ^witb  '72S,©00  piipils,  in  18t8^79.'    Th^  'H«mb4ts  of 
girls  at  8ehi[)ol  have  alao  increased. 

AH  these  "  jyritoaay  grant "  schools  have  sprung  from '  the 
ifidi^elietis  pathsalas  of  the  ootmtTy.  The  great  advance 
which  they  mark  from  year  to  year  shows  botkhow  young 
the  syijtem;  is  aiid  -what  a  sui^rising  pow^r  of  growth  it  has. 
For  a  school  to  come  on  Gk>veniment  returns  is  not  for  it  to 
begiii  to  exists  or  not  often  or  necessarily  so  •  rather  it  means 
thatitbegtAs  t6  reoeive  attention^^  of  a  kind  that  it  lias  not 
had  before,  and  a  neV  stimulus  to  progress  and  a  n^  (and 
hithei^  quite  unattainable)  staiidard. 

Datittg  ftoiii  1872,  when  Sir  G^brge  CwMpbdl  first  effec- 
tively tdOk  indigenous  schools  in  hand,  the  progress  haS  been 
marvellous.  ' 

The  inaigenoU&  schoels  of  the  country  have  their  roots  in 
the  people's  hea1rt»  and  habJts.  Eashly  t^)  improve  thtoi' 
Would  be  (as  ha^  <iften  been  said)  to  *4raprove  them  off  the 
face  of  tlie  eartk"  The  Education  l)epartment  takes  thein' 
up,  adds  the  stimulus  of  rewards  to  teachers  and  pupils,  arid- 
tries  carefully  to  irfipreve  and' 'control  theni;  looking^to  th6 
fixture  for , the  results  rather  than  to 'the  present. 

Will  not  ^  educated  native  gentlemen  help  ?  Ndt  only 
in  i^ekin^  to  inc^eatie  the  numbet  of  sbhools.  This  they  do* 
already.  It  may  indeed  be  said  generally  that  the  enormous 
^wtii  of  ^the  grant-in-aid  system  of  edttcaticfn '  h  dufe  to  the 
efforts  of  educated  persons  in  spreading  education.  Wherever 
tike  ''Elitoo  "  goes  aiadeettlel^  bd  ooll^ts  subscriptioiis,  starts 
aschcSe^,'  and  ai^es  ^o^'<«  Gbvemmeiit  gieflt.  Id^Bengal* 
last  year,  <Akt  oB'  %  total  'ei^penditttre  ou  aided  schools  of 
£132,700, 'the  ptioplel  contributed  j59l1,600- and  Govel>nmeis6 
£41;1(M)^  The  Oovinmient:  cQntri[butlo&  ii^.^^Ar^elieally  'fi^ed/ 
but th»t-of  file peopfeincreaseeyete^^jryeai?^  > 

fi<iwiisatii^bto»y  thia  u:  i^bo^'mdin  llhifi.  alone  have 
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oatiye  g^exuep  to,h9}p,rh^  they ^ave  tQ .h^p  iu  ediL-^ 
eating  wew,  in  educating  themselves.!  We:'<5aoAafc  kaO'W. 
wbnt.haa  be^n  stat^  io.  tjike.last  iiuiu^  witbpxiii  p?f^g 
for  thegroiylji  o£;fdup«tiQii  Among  Zema^iB^.^o  lm&  ^Sm. 
among  ryots:-  .:  .„  .  -  •,  r  .  ;  .  -  /•".;!i  •- •  ■'  :'  :.:. 
,  jH:Sflpe>pw1;ft^,ofBeagal.wJhei^rarypt(^feBr8 
^  V  PP^tah"  (oi?lea8e):a|i(la  ".kj^bpAliyajt"  («ir  aoceplwa^by  th^^ 
ryot  (rfthe  lefase  on  the.teisms-stateijl)  eue  a^gat^Hy  ipter- 
changed  between  Zeoiindar. and. ryot;,  in  this  ease  the  ryot* 
not  only  gives  but  gets  dppamentaiy  ^eviden^^ev  In  les^: 
advanced  parts,  like  Beh^rici  the  practiiCe  oi^',givi<Qg  ai^ii  'r^n 
ceivi^g'  agreemeiiiita  :is  only:  bc^ionipg.  _In  sneb.  cases  the 
Goatpm  has<  beei^  to  allow  evidence  from  tii^;  Zemindar's' 
books  of  the  rent  paid  for  three  years  to  be  good. -as  $gaintt 
tl>e  ryot. ,.  An4  we  h^^.  aeefl.  bow^eyea  H  Behftr  .th«  yyot 
c^  and.  df)ea  get  ce^t^^ed  copies, <>j^  the  rent  at  which 
he -is  held '  tov.stani) ;. thus  ensurmg  bipoself  against  any 
ijnjxpit  ,enhanceinentw  .Ve?  Jknow  .bowBf^er  tbat.  it  is  much 
qftener  "customa^"  -qppr^ssion-r-Qpprefi|sioR:r^  which  the; 
ny<^^  ^nd  his  prpdeeessprs^haTi^beie^  subjected:; f^Qia  time 
immemorial,  or  oppressica;ij  .which  ;hi^ .  cii^tQmaiPy- .fear  of 
the  Zemindfir's  ppwef  ppey^i^  him.  £rpm  is^tingT-^tban 
oppression;;  smden   fegalj.  pix)cess.  whicji   the:  aryot    suffers 

.    Whatagk)l»o1^fl.aafeel^for.2eminaars.toedwate'Ze^ 

. :  .;II.  ,Sy  ;ed)icatipp  we  can  tench [liter^tiire»j?e  caimcMb 'teach: 
trut^  mi\  principle :  ^himdrhenou^^le^&^g  >and.  ibbj^^i 
That  m\ist  cooiie  by  iniecoMidraei.wdth  tib  tinte,  \tHak  the  high 
Bg^  bQiJtourabJe,:eithgr/iiab0ofc»  ortinylife^.by  a' strong jcdlli? 
yfeticip/deYetopipgiiteelfjattwing^^^  "iaiistoowujyiffwhetli^rrtt 
riches — aristocrate,W)t;  JhiJwisAfl— iwhieaiar  i|i3offi(Sfr-Hwasto- 
(9^.  agftlii,;not.  [bui£ia\sevatshrdwhefheriin  inteUeet:in^  ia  pUnrer 
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wLm  goodness^^tbacxKtLYiiftion'tbatdlthifiriis  givota.^eai} 
ibr  their  l»ethr^'1»re£breto  not  <aAy  of  ''eeste/'  faatr  al,'!ana 
ttpecially  their,  poorer  bnithren.. '    .  . .  i/  r    .    <        : 

j-=  There  ia  BO'&tinitlyi  ''.inoiial^^  teaching i in . ftAn •  Bedgai 
eoUcgeSi  ffnoh  for jesxample  as.  'oonsiste  in  ebthorting  thbse  Hirha 
•06'  to  be  rai>ordmat&  judgeb  <>r  magiflbrates  'tl»t.it  is  ^mxpig 
to'devour  their: pooiwrcinuitiiyxnen  ocita  tik^tiiflgiik. :  The 
aducatiDB  ia  yheatsl  and  general :  it  has  its  marsOi  side  in.ifa0 
association  of  the  students  vith  !&iglidi  teariiers  vthdm  ihey 
respect,  and  in  the  study  of  English  history  and.  JEngliah 
ttterature.  And  is:  not. this  mikch..mQre;.effioacioi]a  thmdis- 
atftaMoxKfi  on  uyortdit^nand  motai  systetmal  Isl  it:  notibha 
rti^t  .of  some  experience  iMt  the  MJJa  oi  our  coUfgei; 
(bote  fipom  whom  deputy  laagistarates  sad  suboniiiiite  j«uigea 
are  chosen,  resexoMe.thei'best  Eng&hzQdn  uJt  aU  tfaejimanly 
TOrbaes .  laiikdi .  mare  '  dosely:  that  do  {heir  IfSSSi  oduoated 
ImUtfOQ*  Let  the  bestjEnglij^htofin  be:  ioeatited-fffauit  the 
mrstNr-let  them  be.  ixaitoekted  in  .the:  gdod:  tb^^  have  trnd  not 
^^j.thatthey  haveinot.      : 

.oc:Zt  is /not  enough,  to  .read  Lobke  and  Stuactildill^iexeQlh 
Iggat  as-  smoh  reading  isl    We  nuist  M^arqr  ithoul?  inlife 

Ihnn^fa  li^<  i  ..^.    :.       ]>,:..    .•         L 

-r .  lAs  to  .the  moral'  effect  of  higher  edu(»k;y9n^ifiir;(BieiiiHnF 
ffamide^ 'the.  pi»aent  Gi^vemor-bf  £0DibQgz:,.''wfaa!>  <hlEUkihiad« 
ezpsrienoe  of  nearly,  every '/province  i  in -indiB,  lUx^r  gavd 
most  emphati^i.testiiDeaiy: to  :the .  ^d  /effebt^UDA  'UAiv^saiiaef 
haddaedin^roi&piig'tike/fl^^  of  officiaL}iptegrilyi/tSrQikgh<r 
outlndia.  •,    .^..t;:../  ^^yr^.-'  .|«'   -•:'"''  t  '.-. 

'  i  Pettjf^. native:  offiioials    iih  Bolmbay  iPnesi^nGfy  :  l§am 
xeadingi  imfingl  aadliifibhitetie  Ini. the^GeBKBfuneft^^ 
3idlh({)eifaapa>a;;fefvtf  of  the  imoit  liseM  jsael&aieoiff  sdibftfof 
ttie  .iaws.    S'hese  ithiags  are  iieeflfol  to Hhem'  int^theioi  vanioto 
SAffitiooAaias*  KiiUagB  peMbBf  i{headaienX  ^^^Slage  aecfl»Dtants, 
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peoBB,  &c  *  Bat  as  to  their  edueatioii  m-aay  way  teaehfai^ 
them  lio  protect  instead  of;  defilii]d>itlnEt  oouatrfhoaeii,  wefeKi 
little  or  nothing  can  be  said.  A  high  standard  of  teligipi 
tod  of  tniE&,  interGoorse  widi  the  High  alid  Holy .  akme  will 
leftlly  dd  that.  Still:  &oia  what  hks  been  seen  it  may  be 
hoped  that  sKxme  of rtbe  highly  edsunii^d  of  the  upper  classes 
iniburBolnbay  Govetmnent  Sghbola  hove  learnt  some  higher 
mcffaliiyl  But  in  some:  of  the  oollebtoralbes  is  this  tone  of 
mcfte  tiMin  a  few?  Mapy  seem  only  the  wotse  for  theis 
tfaaching. 

One  hears  so  much  in  Xndia«^not  indeed'  peoiajiar  tii 
Iiidiar-**of  the  conmptioB,  the  exacting'  of  petty  Inibes,  Iff 
the  petty  native  o^&didls  from,  the  people,  the  wretched  cnlti^ 
vatorst.  wlio  are  in  their  pox?er,  that  oiie  cannot  bnt  ask/doifcf 
our  «dueatloh  educate:  thein  out  of  this  into  vben  ? 

What  a  ^lenidid  race  ito  run.  fear  abandof  youing  native 
gdOtlenuMi'm  India;  not'xmlyito  be'qititeinaiccffludbleto«i^^ 
kind -of  oomrption  themselTes-H!^^^>  •  i>o  doubt,  th^  sit 
already),  but  to  set  their  faces  like  a;  rock,  unwaTi»Jkig{ 
lifce^the  bayimets  of  the  British  ^grensdieis  at  Watetloo^ 
fiPf^steniatiically  against  every  kind  of  oosnxptiiaii,  small' oi( 
great,  and  probably  it  is  in  the  universal  taking  of  4imaiD 
liibte^  by(  fhe>  petty  native .  officials  that  •  is  the  woirst  mis* 
<fliiif-^t6  use'evdryiaieans  in  rtheir/poV^^  Aot  only  passive!;^ 
hvt >^ac|livl^y,  to  establidx-a  nftti;yE''pubUe  opinion. laggiiiBl 
'imkimy^^ inaaldy  hokror  ot  it^to'r^m/rtbe  dmati  official smk 
o£,tiieihsbitiitf  ""palaigteaie'm^gxealie,  dtrtj^Baseindiek^^ 
of  taking  "  douceurs  "  from  the  poor.  i 

T  Wha^agieidbiis  object  r:  ISiat^tiiJ^  tru»^^'oompi0tit3on" 
labab.  •ItJa9ii]apD88{lklei!£br.3nl]sh<iafifeiil$<:  ixV'Sndta,L;jaii(K»s 
mplibte  iheB09elt«^  hii'^edlr  or  ^teibP  tf&  know  the  brilios 
tdkBBg/ini'ofle- PiQ8iflfen^3^  ttf  the' rpaps- from- ihe  pMir,9itt 

yiUage  headmen  cannot  read  or  write. 
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aaofdien  of- the«9uill  pnd^c^workis  irrigation  ove^aeers ;  in  all^ 
it  is  to'  foe  featred,  of  cdrrdptioiiiin  one  fono  or  anothesr.  And 
if  they  do  find  it  out  in  one'  case,  the  man  denounced  and 
puinriied  is  sure  to  ruin  the  complainant. 

But  is  it  in]^K)6eible  fot  native  gentlemen  to  speak  and 
work  against  corruption  ?  ' 

And  n^ay  God  speed  them  !  . 

That  they  hanre  already  tustied^  their  attention  to  this  is 
manifest  from  articles  in  native  p^ets.  The  Banga  Brnii^hw 
of  Aprii  24v  1874,.hte  in  an ariSde  called  "  WhAt'w^  waat- 
ftom  Sir  .Rieliard:  Temple,"  quoted  in  this  y^j  Jimmaliy 
"6.  Attention  'should. b^  paid  to  good  moral  ehar&cter  in 
officera  :  bribery  should  be  checked. **  But  thi6  is  'what  India 
'^wamts,''  not  "from'  Sir  Eiefaard  Temple."  She  "wants  "  it» 
froin  hi^rsel£ 

HI.  A  CcnniliissilMi  has  b^en  appointed  by  the  Viceroy  to 
revise'  the  etrtiie  rent  law  of  BeagaL 

Tlse  mto  selsGJbed  for  the  eomimission  are  far  fr(^ul  hostile^ 
to  tlreryot'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  examibe  the  ryots 
and'asoeftainwiiitttkeir<actualiOondition  is. 

Some  means*  must'  be  dev&sed  for  dealing  with  tfais'  lan^ 
quesidbii,!  Gomipaecad  with- wiveh:  aU  nthers  put  together  siid^ 
iBlo^inB^iiifieBiioe;         ;  -       '. 

.:  A%  thersaiberiime,  it  is  tb  be  fedxsd  thit  in  aoy  re^^adjust^ 
ment  the  moor  of  ntoney  whocommind  the  lawyers,  and  th^- 
newspapers  and  the  native  mmnbeKS  of  Coum^il  InU  oertainly- 
oot  lol^  itad ma)r  neit/impafobftbly  9^  >    :  .- 

Tlie£i8tidiii%itesdfalis  iithat  there  should' be. la wyers^ 
noble  nilti^  geittleziteilpmexK^rtib  iiave  it  in  themJike  Daui^V 
Ot;)oime]i^hohest^litotDki|id.^  0'€N)nBe^  '^rdespisingr 

the  ioa9^"  ^axaliiaSii^Ufyilidnmiaji^^  should  be  geneorously,  as^ 
Gk)d  is  generous,  at  the  service  of  tbe>  lyot  intesest^  the^ 
weaker'ifaterefifer.j*^    'j   :"\v -,.:,. 
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The  secoad  thix^ :  that  theve  8h<mM  benBwspaperSi  new&* 
pftpers  of  weight,  fearlessly,  but  wi^h  the  tctpiosiattentioii  to. 
accuracy  of  facts,  to  advocate  tlw  lyots**  cause.  >     ' 

And  thirdly,  we  may  hope  .that  the  day-^will  come  wh^a 
the  natiTe-members  of  Council  will  not  betmlyin  the  interest 
of  the  Zemindar. 

But  such  things  must  be  steadily^  peifBevemigly/ doggedly 
carried  out  and  made,  not  the  interest  of  a  leisoie  hour,  of 
two  or  three  years,  but  the  interest  of  a  life,  darkson, 
who,  with  Wilberforce,  Zachaty  Macaulay,  the  father  of /the 
great  historian,  and  others,  among  whom  was  kny  ^and- 
father,  William  Smith,  Memlber  of  Parliament. for :NocWich, 
carried  the  Abolition  of  the  filave  Traded  began  thus :  at 
Cambridge  University,  when  a  mere  lad,  he  was. set  as  an 
essay  for  a  prize,  "  the  Slave  Trade."  He  put  together  ;his 
materials  and  promised  himself  a  boy's  pleasure.  (thi&  he 
told  himself)  in  writing  an  effbctive  essay  that  sbeuld 
bring  him  honour  on  so  dramatic  a  subject; .  But  •!&  he 
continued  the  subject  it  so  mistered  him;  so  'held  Mn^  in 
its  grip,  that  all  his  heart  and  soul  became  possessed- wi&  it 
He  forgot  his  essay,  he  forgot  lienours,  he  beeamsXhid^'SbBLYe 
Trade  to  beLubolished :  no  writnr,  but  a  slave  to  wrilong  to 
save  the  slaves ;  and  henceforward  to  the  olose  of  .Ins.long 
life  he  worked  for  that  and  thatf  alone ;:  herlivcd; for.Gtod'itnd 
the  slave.  And  he  lived,  to  see  4[his/mo8ls:nloiiiaiiitoB8K)f  all 
naodem  sobM  ii^volutions  aceomplidied.  l  -  .      . 

Such  must  be  the  defisoder  cifith^^rydt.!  heiouflfeQot  tafce 
up  the  eivati  because  he  has  Bniall  pr^ioeuandrirffihesi  to. bring 
himsdf  into  ^notice,  to  be.  a  JbfibuBe  q£  &»[pes^lf^  the  must 
Qot  g^ve  it  upi  because  HeChafa  got(injU»>{>i)aoticet  b0j[»iii6he 
has  become  ri^hw  Such  has  bera  thel:end//QBiSdiany'an<  able 
yoUng'inaili-hot  only  iii  India,    r      ■'    :.  ./ur   '  ».^   -.   . 

The  cause  must  become  himsdf:  it  mudfe'.befihiar'sHfi^s 
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V03li[i;.it.mtafifeeBdiQiLlyivalh'li]B'l^  jioid /whD  ciili  tell  if 
suciiacardfir.jdpesead  witii  Meif  i  -      ' 

. '  Jh  majrcbeihacdefir  for  i&e  loatnel.  >td  ga  tharough'cj.  needle's^ 
eg^^'than  Ux^Sidk  didh  iiiBai  icl][Oi!'will.be  on  the  side  of  tiie 
ryot  as  a  native. :iii£iafaec:o£  Gouaoii:  dueh  ooay  have  been- 
looked  foe  asd  ingrain ;  ora^iaiviryir  in;  piiaetke  who  will  be 
eiven^'kn^nflbial  tcxwards  the  ij^j  hoi?mveE' weU  he  may  ;havef 
begun-;  op  a  judge  who  wfll  live  axA-^fmSQy^Be. 

.  AUs !  d^iliminmLJXkky  taring^  with  it  the  likeB  of  oiTilizar 
tion:  a.bianiDafjroeaBe  to  believe  in)  his  owtiieliglonwithoirt 
learning  to  beiievo  in  anytUng  better.  A  Btahmin  m&j  ceascC 
to.  h&vei  a^BisiiiQiii-a^htiiee  wi&oiit  leaniiiig  to  praotise  tixei 
VMcaiy  Vkbom  at  t&e  /West.  Aitd^  perhaps  in  a  f&w  years  he^ 
falk  awBy*.'.  '.  '    ..  -.  ■    ..'■.!•      ^^ 

>  t  Bat  jiaohiflnotithe  stniff  of  which'  refdrmers  ad^einade. 

..:  Iti  the  Wesir.8d)Dfathinga.hajiFe:beieD,  known  eis  jvsojig meBt 
patiehtiy  wcnrhii^tiieir  wayj  i4>  to  libhes,  or  ati  least  to  honours 
and  influence,  not  for  their  own  sakea*  bntior  the -sake  of 
their  poerer  ifelloipa^  oj^  th.e<  pe^^'a^caiise^  till  at  last  .iihey 
wcore  elected  ka  rqppGientaitiiro  politital  life,,  to .  risen  to  higb 
affioial  :pd8ti  or  evQiz.'.'to  the! Cabinet^ ^theraio  caiiy  on. their: 
l|igkAk»dboijr>abJBcts.    .  .  '•  t*. 

Were  Indian  native  gentlemen  to<fitJ&Asndel^es:for  repre^ 
sentation,  ri^nBemtationA^ordld.a8  cei^My  beeonie:'tiid^  as 
tiam  wo«ld  .roii.  jtse  .oenirte;  I  But  whht  natiife  Tepmeehtation 
th«re:ifaa&'<beenr£itheartb  has  oarfeinht^motbeeit  on  Ishe  side  of' 
thfiLpe^la:.  •^;  'i  :  ■- -  •-'-  '-''-'i 

:  ^aUinAsveskd  fnUtidily.  hc^  paiijr^  priaclpte^rHbo^  gieat, 
ImjwI  dBrinerithflfequality      ,-r/j  >      -r ;  - .  :  ju    ! 

Might  not  such  be  the  way  that,  were  Chruttsofio/Bbuddba: 
tf^xOGHiierftgain.  in^XHiir.  days^  he!W0KddJ|>a&&I^siict}toihielp  hnd 
t^JllaMihi4.p»l^^2  .    :      i.-.i^uiui     .--l  7.  ./'*:•, 'Hl     .  r->ii.t 
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:    IV.  What'tendeiicy  i»  fhQxbi(0r.£rliluQi3is  aTad 
castes  to  monopolize   educatknii   iEOid    aobaeqiaeDt  Qov&ni^ 
m&it  employ meadi  lesidifti]:^  ftom^  Jt?    What  i^povtiou  of 
titeagriculturti  daa&es  ;con|Me«<wiifcib.tiie  BitehmiiiiB and ike^ 
higher  castes'foi;  tike  UnireiB^^Bxamiiuiilions  ?     .       - . 

Tbe  question  whether  Braiukuaas  androthei'lisgliet  castes^ 
mondpoU^  Gotemmeoit  educattcm^  aiid  the  empliqrnieait^ 
resulting  therefsom  tonelteS'.oiL'  a  iffifferent  set  ofj  qaestions.* 
Caste  means  nothing '  in  lela/tipii;  ix)  -CtoTeisolBemit  adi6eld :  all 
hoys  are  ^admitted  onieqmal  tefnEs  who;  oan  pay  the  fees^ 
Sumheis .  of  oiiltiVaAing.  ryots  iii:  fiengcd.  axe  of  ooorse^ 
Bridbmans  and  iUgpootei  whilb  maaiyT men-  oi.wtttdVti  and  high 
social  consideration  are  of'  very  .low  oaete*  Still  the  vast  majo-^ 
rity  of  pupils  in  our  colleges  are  Brahmans  and  Kayastbs :  the^ 
explanation  jQeingthiat  it  is  traditiimai  with  these  classes  to 
seek  aJilsrary  oareeryand'  that  sinositiheyfftrui  the  bdchtibne- 
of.  the  middk:  classes  3B!tBeng4  t|iey  sere:  g^iiierally  able  to* 
pay  foav,  their  educatloaj 

The-distingtdsbftd  omea  arifd^  to' jtidgeships^  Do  they  per^ 
severe  •  on  a .  greats  carterr  ?1  May  it  tmhttppiiy  be  that  •  sobm^ 
fall  into  evil  ways?.  'God.idvbid  that  wi^  who*  belo|ig  to  a^ 
nation  disgraced,  alas !  by«>the  drunkenness  of  its  lower  classes,^ 
should  caife  the  fiafBt.iat6nar'  . ..  ; 

But.cDpy  us  notSsK  cmv  ivices  hot  in  omrvotses;^ 

in  Beml^ay  thie) .  teilddncyt  ftif  Brsdnnans  andisimilar  easiaai 
to  BtoBopdize  h^hetMfdidcalalan'^and  tiiehigiber  GbvsrhmeBt 
posts  has  often  been  noticed.    The  tendency  is  natural  ^ivoQgb, 
ad  the  Brabmans  iurei  the;  most  intttlectba^  caste,  4iid  their 
original  occupation  as  priests,  &c.,  becotoiraryefiffiiby  year  less 
remuneratil/re.    a[Mioiii^]^easte8i?Jtde^tfindit<dii5tiH  to  qualify 
forleinphiynieo*.:"  :  •  •^. .  -   •:'::  .■••.■       ■'  ^'->i  -  ^  ••     ^;  i-'. 
>    It:i&incH^  &at|  tfa&'|QefTiirmB€[D;^vs  anrsrseitoi.i^plnifriDg: 
them.    There  are  very  few  English  officers  >H)f to jddilnotflHfyt 
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tto  eideoiirage  fte  lover  eaitiKi,-^^.,  if  in  Botabay  a  Bralkmaii 
and  Mabtatta  compete  fbr  an  ^af^ointaaent,  the  Mahtatta 
icostei'i8 parAus)  is pratty iure to  beei^lected.  '    ' 

Bttt  tbe  Bm&mans  and  hi^er  castes  naturally  monopolize 
most  of  the  education :  firstly,  becanse-  they  can  be$t  pay  f(X 
tt;  secondly,  bedeittse  they  see  its  benefit  better;  thirdly, 
iecause  it^benefits  them  ai  once  in  ^  pecuniary  point  of  view 
more  than  the  agriculturist,  as  they  gain  their  living  in 
Crovernmfent  service  and  such  v^ys.  If  however  the  agri- 
•colturist  knew  his  own  interests,  none  should  be  more  anxious 
to  learn  than  he,  as  the  ability  simply  to  read  and  do  plain 
axxtbmetic  would  save  him  from  two-thirds  of  the  impositions 
of  his  nioneyt-leinder. 

May  we  appeal  to  the  h%ber  castes  ?  What  truer  "  high  '*- 
ness  can  there  be  than  forihe  higher  castes  to  raise  the  lower? 

We  ireturn  for  a  moment  to  primary  education. 

The  Brahmins  are  tihe  schoolmasters :  btit  sometimes, 
^&em,  ^he  schoolmasters  are  not  above  their  scholars  in  moral 
<[onrage  and  goodness — in  all  that  constitutes- in  the  higher 
eense  a  trum. 

The  Government  Schools  are  open  to  all  castes— but  it  is 
eaid.that  if  the  children  of  lower  castes  were  to  come  all  the 
other  ehaldren  would  leave. 

In  a  Bombay  collectotate  a  Mhar  father  brought  to  the 
Collector  in  mudi  distress  his  little  son  to  say  that  he  had 
begun  his  education  and  was  g^\tixig  on  well,  but  that  he,  the 
fath^,  having  had  to  change  his  abode,  the*  master  of  the 
Govezument  School  in  the  new  Village  where  he  had  settled 
refused  to  admit  his  son  because  he  was  a  Mhar.  The 
Collector  took  up  the  case  and  got  the  boy  admitted.  His 
exchimon  was  quite  illegal,  and  had  the  Collector  pressed  the 
matter  and  found  the  chaige  i^taHished,  doubtless  he  could, 
have  had  the  master  punished.' 
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Bjut  as  m9i^  crvwy  master  ii^  a  JBrfthtoAii,  it?  may  easily  te 
mpposed  wJbiat  obstoioto  Hmy  throw  in  the  way  df  the  Bomoi         I 
low  castes  comii^  to  'tbea^  schools..   Practically  it , is  to  be 
feared  that  they  are'^iUr  almoM'  eitclttded.    Kor  caa  we' force 
the  cbaBge  too  mmh  before  the  country  is  ready  for  it. 

Iq  one  great  towa  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  many  Mhars  j 

are  seekiog  educatiooi;  a^4  the  American  missionari^a  are. 
doing  much  to  meet  the  ^AnanL  .. 

If  low  castes  were  to^fc^tendin  Government  Schools  it  is 
true  that  all  the  h^h  caatesf  would  ixk  many  cases  leare,  bub  it 
would  only  be  for  a  fe^  weeks,  and  then  all  would  oome  hack 
l^gain,  or  nearly  all«  and  everything  go  on  as  before.  The  thing 
has  been  tried  more  than  once  in  private  schools  in  India^  Wiil  , 

DiQt  a  Brahman  sOo^  ignoDeliis  ctoite  prejudice  if  be  sebs  his  i 

worldly  pro^eeta;wouM  suffer  by  it^  or  if.  he  has  to  pay  for 
it  ?  •      .     .  ■    ;  ... 

Then.  why>  O.  fellow  i^ubjects  ot  the  same  sovereign,  and  i 

0  biK)thers  and  siet^,  cMldren  of  the  same  supreme  and  I 

perfect  Father  above,  should  jaot  thAt4)e  done  out  of  brotherly 
love  and  pity  and  charity  which  is  done  out  of  greed  and  lave 
of  money  ?  We  appeal  to  you  adl  not  to  let  caste  interfere 
with  your  duty  to  all  your  f^Uow  CDNsatujIea.  Beclaim^  but  de 
not  cast  out^  Can  no  way  be  found  -to  ithis  in-  India's  andent 
civilisation,  the  mo'&er  .of  the  West's  ?  Bo  we  not  hear  the 
Yedas  say  :  there  is  no  distinction  of  Pastes  ?  .  i  * 

But  what  do  I  say,  we  appeal  ? .  God  appeals  to  you  all 
and  to  us  too»  We  ate  very  sure  that  the  sovl  of  a  single 
Indian  is  of  more  valu^  .to  the  Supreme  -than  all  the 
Castes  and  all  the  Comtmissionai'aiidall  the  Churches  and  all 
tiie  Creeds  in  the  whote  W4^1d. 

In  India  Hindoos,  and  Midkomistans  alike>  to  our  shame, 
rapport  all  their  poor,  oxdepib  in  times  of  famine,  and  without 
a  poor  law.    We  spend  many  millions  every:year,  bod  and 
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Uiefr  sick  aiid  H^^it  old  and  theiir  infirm,  and  much  better  than 
we  cotdd 'd6  it  fot  feliBm. 

That  shows  how  strongly  God  has  implanted  the  feeling 
of  p.ty  and  diftritj  in  their  breadts. 

Anil  Witt  you  slitit  out  thb  child  from  education  because 
he  is  not  of  the  same  caste  as  your  own  ? 

Tlie  low  castes  or'out  castes  seldom  attend  a  Grovernment 
SchooT,  but  a'f0w  do,  ahd  in  exceptional  cases,  as  of  Bheek, 
Coolies  (i.e/Kblees),  ^Src,  there  are  at  least  in  one  or  two  of 
the  Bombay  Ooliectorates  special  Government  Schools  for 
theib.  Missioniaries^ako  do  a  good  deal  for  them  where  there 
ar«  miseionaried. 

It  is  not  meant  that  no  children  should  be  excluded. 

In  Bengal,  where  caste  is  becoming  less  and  less  day  by 
day,  the  questiou  of  admitting  children  of  dancing  girls  (an 
attogeiibei!  inuDooral  clas&)  into  general  schools  has  lately 
been  opened  and  discussed.  The  general  opinion  was  that 
there  was  no  objection  to  the  admission  of  sons  of  a 
daildng  girl,  but  that  if  the  'daughters  (whom  no  one  would 
marry  and  Who  are  necessarily  brought  up  to  the  same  pro- 
fession and  prepared  for  it  by  very  early  initiation  into  vice) 
were  admitted,  respectable  people  would  withdraw  their  owft 
daughters. 

This  is  not  caste  prejudice  :  it  is  rather  the  reverse-^it  46 
prc^r  parental  care. 

The  (ju^sUon  of  admission  to  ordinary  schools  of  children 
of  dancfing  :girls  and  of  those  who  make  vice  a  profession  is 
now  pwiotic^lly  settled.  [Must  we  not  say  a  "profession" 
and  not  «i  "mligion"  ?  Is  more  than  a  small  proportion  of 
the  whole  number  attaidted  to  temples  ?] 

As  regards  low  ca^te,  harmless  girls,  there*  is  often  the 
i^ame  velbctance  which  an  EngUsh  gentleman  would  feel 
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at  letting  his  daughter  assooif^  wJUbb  ^  teY^-^bne^  .g&sl  at 
acbool  or  elsewhere;  perba|«  less  in  I^dia  than  in  Eog^ 
land,  all  things  considered.  But  is  thei'e  ^d  i9?ay  to  educate 
these?        ' 

And  may  not  this  tremendous  power  of.  ^i8te^  if  it  move 
to  wrong,  also  '*  move  all  together  "  to  xigbt  at  sotna  day;  not 
far  distant  ? 

V.  Every  One  in  India  wishes  to  be  ediieatad..'  Biit  he 
does  not  wish  to  go  back  to  bis  own  life  and  improve  that  life 
by  his  education.  He  wishes  to  be  educabsd  l^hat  he  may 
become  a  Government  clerk.  Now,  if  thece  were  nothing 
€l8e  against  it,  it  is  impossible  that  everybody  can  be  a 
Government  clerk.  And  what  a  narrow  life  it^ia,  thoogh  not 
necessarily  so !  Some  of  yout  reformers,  have  been  Gotem- 
fnent  clerks. 

One  of  your  own  people  has  said : 

«  One  natioQal  prejudioe  is  the  dialike  of  indoatrial  work,  aad 
indeed  c£  any  occupation  which  has  i^ot  be^  oonsQcrated  by 
having  descended  from  their  forefathers." 

This  is  the  more  to  be  woiodered  st  aiid4ef^9i»d  beofmee 
there  are  perhaps  no  races  on  the  &ce  of  tbda  globe  more 
industrious  and  frugal,  or  more  apt  for  the  iiidustrial  and 
zmu^nfacturing  arts,  than  soi^e  of  the  races  of  India ;  thoi:^ 
it  is  true  that  a  big  carnivorous  English  navvy  will  do  as 
much  work  ip  a  day  as  a  vegetarian  Hindoo  in.a  week*. 

This  Journal  advocates  the  principle  that,  all  pirinwy 
schools  for  the  people  should  embrace  induatlial  work,  and 
training  as  well  as  that  intellectual  teaching  which  le^9^  fts 
-we  have  seen,  but  too  many  to  seek  to  leave,  40t  to  improvec 
their  own  lives.  [I  have  quoted  one  of  jxnir  progsessiTe 
social  reformers,  Babu  Sasi|>ada  Banerjee,  foe  this  view,  and 
^hall  venture  to  quote  him  dgain  in  another  nujnben] 

I  had  intended  in  thi^  part  to  go  intOithe  faeta  of  primary 
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edtteatioa  iu'  Bombajr.  and  Madras  Pi^esideocies,  bub  space 
cdmpeb  me  to  di&lay-  to  the  next  number. 

In  this  appeal  to  the  higher  castes  of  Bengal  to  educate 
themselves  into  men,  as  also  to  follow  that  grand  reforming 
career  whicji  U$a  b^fprft  them^  of  raising  the  lower  castea 
by  eduoatiou  to,h^^^,;we  pray,  them  not  by  our  virtup^,  fpp. 
noue  are  mor^  saasiUe  of  our  own  shortoomings,  but  b}^  th^^r 
common  feeling  wUoIii  our  common  Father  in  heaven  has 
planted  within  us. 

Florence  NiGHriNGALE. 


A    BRPEF    SKETCH     OF    BENGAL. 
By  a  Bei^qalee  in  Enolakd. 


Beugal  praper  ia  om  of  thp  fi(^^  Sabhas  or  prpvipcial  divi- 
sicoia  of  the  renpwned  Mogul  Empe^oj*  Akbar.  It  is  bou,94e4  on 
tl^jQ  norUi  ,bj  ]^^ul  aAfl  Bhootan,  on  the  ea^t  ^i  spu^l^  \^ 
HyiP.ipun  Bui:m^i  and  tl^iQ  Bay  of  Bengal,  and,  on  the  we^Va^,(j^ 
Bfjqithrwedt  by^  th^  two  provinceii  B^hf^r  and  OriBsc^  w^cl^^  Fi.^^r 
tif^f^l  pirapajTr  are  under  the  Lieut^^^t-Qovernor,  wlip  i^  .^1^ , 
th^  Li^uti(9p^lMr^8i'^*"">>^  of  Bwgal.  Us  leAjth  from  o^t,  tp  ^^ 
i^ltb<>ut  WPfngiyeis^.i^iid  l^j^^adt^  from  uorth  to  soifth  19  abpi^ilj  .JjQ^. 
n^lj^  It  ifii.ftlwpat  wihQllyi^  AWAJPfifg  and  ui^rshy  pUce,.grfj^|iJ^j;; 
iut^9(if9ec^d  with  lai^e  rivers  j^od  xaouut^ns,  and  d^pqnd?  ^yf^ajj^^ 
tj)^  m«i  in  fy^  it  h  iajyi^pswd,  on  squ^d  gwi^Pgical  re^;i^  tp 
h)^p  .b0^a  gm^Mm  t^e/^^  the  ^p^  hG\x^  a,  xjen^r?^s  of  c)ay 
njjifjsd  with  ^  jCQnaider-*b|a  ppftiqu  of  fl^d,.fprtiliz^  bjr  diff(pfe|fct 
kjpdii  pf  a|)j^  ffxi  ifmy^i  WMPaI  and  vegetabJi?  jp^ajitprs,  fanned 
bjtb^j  appualj  iuiupd^opL  pf  large  liverp.  Tl^  gceat  riyp^  are 
tip  Qfti^es  ^p4  tl^  .P^r^lf WPH,tyr^  with  tbpir  YArio|i9,  J)ra^pJ[w^pc|f 
tpjl^ljies,  Ijhe  j^uc^fftj^of  thPWi  are  t^  Bfj^gU,  M^p^,  Pamu^ 
CM  afid  Ti^t*.     %e  lowfir  :P«rt  of  Pf^^g^l  j^s  a  d^lta  fornied  by 

•r^t^.^me  Be5««Jis..}p<^ti  PJpJ?ftW/-.4PpV:^4  frop.;B^;^j;^,,the 

I  4 
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origiaal  name  of  the  province  under  tlie.  Hindu  Bajahs,  by  the 
simple  addition  of  the  usual  Mahomedan  suffix  ia^  Bangui  or 
Bangala,  which  Europeans  write  Bengal.  It  was  originally  divided 
into  three  principal  parts,  viz ,  Banga  proper,  or  the  eastern  basin 
of  the  river  Ganges  (Bhagirathi) ;  Rdr,  or  the  countries  lying  on 
the  western  banks  of  it,  and  Vwendra,  the  countries  lying  on  the 
north  of  that  great  river.  Now  it  is  divided  intb  Ibts  of  districts 
and  sub-districts,  presided  over  by  Civil  Servants,  the  Commis- 
aionert^  Magistrates  and  other  executive  officers. 

The  climate  of  Bengal,  especially  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
it,  where  Calcutta  is  situated,  (marshy  and  damp,  being  near  the 
delta,)  is  very  unhealthy  ;  diseases  of  several  kinds  abound,  viz., 
fever,  dysentery,  inflammation  of  the  liver,  nervous  affections,  &c. 
The  months  of  September,  October  and  half  of  Ilf  ovember,  when 
the  annual  rains  and  floods  begin  to  subside,  when  the  vegetables 
Are  rotten  in  rain  water,  tanks  and  bogs  overflow,  are  the 
season  of  disease.  Now  by  the  municipal  and  sanitary  improve- 
ments the  causes  of  diseases  have  been  much  lessened. 

The  principal  seasons  are  three,  hot,  rainy  and  winter,  but  the 
people  divide  the  year  into  six  seasons  of  two  months  each,  viz., 
hot,  rainy,  autumn,  ffemanta  (no  exact  idea  can  be  had  of  it  except 
that  it  is  the  time  when  the  dews  are  abundant),  winter  and  spring.* 
The  hot  season  begins  early  in  April  and  continues  fearfuHy  tttl^ 
the  middle  of  June.  The  province  of  Bengal  being  entirely  in  the 
torriiS  zone  is  excessively  hot.  The  temperature  rises  not  tinfre- 
^jueritly  to  100®  F.  in  the  shade,  and  sometimes  to  110*^.  It  id 
^K)61ed  )by  agreeable  showers  at  intervals,  and  sometimes  by  thunder 
and'  hail  storms.  Rains  continue  till  the  beginning  of  October, 
4iiid  they  fall  in  abundance;  sometimes  the  annual  nUnfall  in 
Bengal  is  from  70  to  80  inches.  From  the  beginning  of  October 
t2l  the  middle  of  November  the  people  enjoy  autumn,  a' season 
inatching  the  sweet  spring,  and  much  praised  and  described  by 
Indian  poets.  Then  nature  seems  to  be  in  hex*  bridal ",  the  moon- 
light night,  the  sweet  scent  of  flowers,  really  carry  away  the  minds 
of  the  admirers  6f  nature  to  rapture  and  subiimity.  The  autumn 
tmoon  is  an  object  of  simile  of  the  Indhn  poets ;  the  lighV^is  so 
deluding  that  one  would  imagine  to  have  seen  fhll^'blown  ffowers 
in  shrubs  and  trees  where  there  are  Hone  ^sting.     There  is  a 
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verse  iu  £h«|ga7atgita  BasbpancliAdh^jay  where  the  poet  describes 
fall-blown  double  jesamines  in  all  the  trees  in  a  forest  in  a  full 
moooligbt  night.  This  season  is  more  interesting  because  the 
great  annual  festival,  the  Doorga  Proojah,  takes  place  in  the 
beginning  of  it.  All  the  banks,  courts  and  public  offices  are 
dosed.  The  clerks,  who  are,  to  borrow  Oharles  LamVs  ezpressiou, 
grown  to  the  wood  of  the  desk,  and.  whose  only  weapon  is  a 
goose-quill,  get  a  fortnight  to  enjoj  the  peace  of  home!  All  the 
Hindus  apQ  d^^essed  in  new  clothes^  ladies  in  Queries  and  new 
ornaments  and  Jewels^  Everyone  living  at  a  distance  on  business 
comes  home  to  enjoy  with  the  femily,  for  this  short  but  swe^tv 
period,  in  every  way  possible.  It  is  like  the  Christmas  of  the 
Christians.  "Then  cpmes  the  winter, to  rule  the  varied  year," 
sullen  and  sad*  with  all  its  rising  trains,  fogs,  mists  and  clouds. 
People  become  disgusted  with  long  nights  and  cold  till  the  middle 
of  February,  whc^n  the  trees  begin,  to  shed  their  old  leaves,  new 
flowers  b^gin  to  bloom,  mango  blossoms  shoot  out,  with  which, 
and  new  ears  of  wheat,  the  Qindus^eep  up  their  Basantapanchami, 
or  the.  fifth  d^y  of  moon  in  early . springs  by  worshipping  Saraswatiy 
the.  g04de8(^  of  .  learnin^g,  resembling  Minerva.  Nature  wears 
a  verdai^t  .green  mantle  bordered  with  red,  the  £owers  of  the 
Simula  tree, (a, kind  of  cotton),  w^iich  grows  in  abundance  in 
Bei^s.t^d  lyhiGb  the  people  use  in.  sl^uffing  pillows  and  beds  and 
cushions,  kc.  A  delightful  and  geAtle  bre^e  froni  the  Malya  Bills 
(spjp^sed  to,  be  situated  somewhere  near  the  Cape  Comarin  and 
the  Qop(^nandel,  coast),  which  we  call  the  south-east  monsoon, 
b^ns  tpi  I^Iqw,  But,  .alas  !  al|.on  a  sudden,  nature  wears  a  fiery 
aspect,  9fii  |t  is  ho^  season  again.    , :  .   ,    , 

.  The.  int^fi^  heats^  ^upoeed  the  rainy  season  and)  ^ctuig^pon 
the  aoU.w^en  fuU  of  moisture;  ^rod^ic^  in  BeilgalVa  luxuriance  of 
vegeta.tioju^r  .a^(^t  unknown  in  any  other  country  in  the  wprld. 
.^he  land  i9j.epji^^C|iiltiy«^M  and  fields  abundant  crops,' witb^mt 
a^y  ot^f  ^^^jtip  tl^^n.whati^^^  deposited  by  ihe  waters  of 

the  ini^(^at^c[nj.    The  j^rincipal  fopd  .of  the^natives-r-and  cpnse- 

$H^t}j;,jj|?5  j?F^S^f/R^^??¥^®*5?   ^ft^'%®^f?^4^  ^^^  and^it 

^ws'|5i^ijp;^a^ly,iii  th^  ^orfch  a^d  jEast  Benjgal'    There  are  four 
liafy<^  y^as9J>j}t.f^year^o^^  this -eroj),  and  ^h^ygp.pn  by  different 
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Vadui,  or  September  ;  the  Kartikslial;  or  October  ;  the  Aiiian  or 
Agrahaiani,  iii  December  j  of  these  the  Asha  aud  the  Aman  are^ 
the  chief.  Yery  good  wheat  and  barley,  though  much  ainaUer  an4 
lighter  than  those  grains  in  Europe,  are  produced.  A  greAt  varie^ 
of  different  kinds  of  pulse  is  raised  during  the  intervals  of  atten- 
tion to  white  grains,  such  as  pease,  chiches,  pigeon'-peafeo,  kidney- 
beans  and  many  others.  These  constitute  a  very  valuable  article  of 
husbandry,  as  they  require' little  culture  and  thrive  reAdily  on  the 
poorer  soils.  There  is  aii  extensive  culture  of  mustard,  sesamuu),. 
linseed  and  palma  christi-to  supply  the  Vast  consumption  of  oil  by 
the  people. 

Without  describing  in  detaifthfe  raoJe  of  agriculture  in  Bengal^ 
since  Kumar  Gajendra  'Narayan  hds  written  hts  views  on  the 
present  condition  of  Indian' agriculture  in  this  Jburnkl/l  simply 
add  a  few  words.  As  the  busifteas  of  hufibandmen  lies  tieith  thetn* 
only,  and  as  it  is  below  t1ie  dignity  of  Bajaha  send  2emliidars  to  go 
to  the  fields  for  superintending  the'works,  inventing  or  iiitroducitig 
new  and  scientific  modes  of  agriculture,  ill  order  to  iSfakfe  Bengadr 
produce  more  than  she  ddes  by  -the  natural  f^^rtifitJy'of  tte  soil,. 
i^d  thereby  save  the  people  from  constant  aud  rttihdtis' attacks  of 
famine^  notwithstanding  th^  vast  quantity  expbrt'ed,  they  take 
recourse  to  the  old  system  of  pldughing,  which  they  will  not^ve 
iip.  Hiey  are  proud  of  it,  since  (ttey  say)  &iIatataV^lieftjFft>thfer 
of  Krishna,  invented  it,  and  it  is  therdfife^ivini.       "'^ 

With  an  excellent  soil  and  cliniat^,  and  almost  ev^ry  variety 
bf  cultivated  grains,  and  with' a^'competient  number  6^1  aboiil^rs 
commanded  at  a  small  expense, 'tti€$  <$ondttion  of  Bbfi^rhushaailt'y 
is  exceedingly  deplorable.  Princes  "and  Zetnlndai^H^ttiey  vodd 
forget  their  dignity  for  a  moment  a!nd' tiy  to  fehricli  ili'eihs^ves  and 
tiieir  poor  subjects,  ought  *td  iiltfoduce  the  W^stetb  'syst'ent  of 
cultivation:  ^There  is  no*  attem'^t  on  the '  part  tiif 'tK6  tjfople"'o£ 
Iftengal  to  learn  improved  ^  i^ddes  (!)f4gii'<mKuyd,'ii'<^^^ 
institution  for  that  purpose.' '  Studentk  iti  'the  tfnitr6i^'i)f  Cfilitttti^ 
are  taughT  geology,  physical  •ffeogtaphy,  ihemidJiiy*kiid''lJotklly^ 
/but/alasf  to  no  practicalVptt-^wW^; That* part  bt  bdtaiijr ^Hfch 
'  treats  of  agricultul;e  in  a'bndf  sk^tcfe  ill  ittogdfk&t'tHti'iM.  T  baiL 
^ot  but  say  Kutoar  Gajehdra  ^Narayah^s'  und^taftidj^ls  the  ttibst 
jtaudable  one,  and  ferveiiiiy^pray  to  Gbd  'fotr  lis  i^oOMs^  anifd'ltei^» 
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^t  ke  Wilt^hMays  fc^p  hk  ejes  towardft  the  ioiproTeoieiLt  of  bn 
native  soil  and  cultivation.  Those  that  bavetneans  ettoagb,  iasteail 
of  oonuBg  over  ia  £uglaiH)  for  the  Bar,  if  they  will. join  agricul- 
toral  itistitutioiiBy  hare  erery  chance  of  proapepiiy.  I  think  thaA 
country  Sb.  peaceful  imd  fares  well  where  there  are  fewer  law  suite, 
is  it  not?  better  therefore,  inetead  of  draining  our  own  country  of  ite 
riches  and  alwnje  trying  to  pick  up  quarrels,  to  go  home  and  lead 
a  peaces}  1%  wit4  the  plough,  to  instruet  the  uncivilized  huBband- 
xnsB.  in  imfnroved  ^fdentific  modes  of  agrionlture  9  We  m%ht  thus 
save  ouvse^res  from  the  starving  and  ruining  influence  of  famine,  by 
multiplying  th«e  produce  in  Bengal  and  by  ^sxporting  grains  after  « 
saving  jfor  outdelvea-  Thie  is  the  enterprise  which,  I  think,  can  torn 
a  penny  now  a^  daya*  I  was  quite  astoniahed  to  see,  when  I  travelled 
by  railway  ty^ough  Italy  and  France,,  that  not  a  single  square  inch 
of  grevnld  is  left  uncolttvaj^  on  both  sides  «f  the  line  as  £»r  as  eyes 
coold  mch  j  aad,  comparing  the  view  with  that  in  Bengal,  inna- 
merabie  nncultivated  «ad  waste  field*  oeme  to  onr  view  travellii^ 
m  a  raillvay  tmin  i«i  Bengal.  What  commendable  enterprise  will 
it  be  ^wv  OQeaffti^  bretitren  to  cultivate  themonxetum  home  after 
etftdying'the  flciedee  av  well  as  the  arte  of ;  Western  agpricultere. 
The  las^  reanvkiof  minaon  this  subject  is  that  an  agncultumU 
itistitation  in  Bengal  is  absolutely  necessary.  If  Government  will 
not  afford  it,  the  millionaires  ought  to  contrib«ite  for  the  establish- 
ment of  on^  ev«n  in  connection  with  Dt  Sarkar*8  Sicieixce  Asso« 
elation.  /! 

The  most  important  vegetable  productions  of  Bengal,  besides 
pulse  and  grain,  are  tobacco,  jute,  indigo,  cotton,  mulberry,  poppy, 
guavas,  plantains,  pomelos,  limes,  oranges,  pomegranates,  melons, 
pineapples,  the^banykntiee,  the  pisang  or  banana,  the  cocoanut 
palm,  which  supplies  a  cordage-eiedled  coiry  the  sugar  cane,  which 
thrives  itt'SewBV^'  district^  and  might  be  stBl  more  snceesafully  eutti- 
vated  in  aill  the  fiarWi ;  the*  betel  vine,  a  jspec^  of  pepper  raked  in 
almost  ev^i^  village;  the  mango  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  in 
the  highest  estimation,  and  is  in  universal  use  dtning^  the  hot 
seasen ; '  aifid'  the  dftte  '^tre^  whidi  gn^wp  «v«r|BVBhei!Q^.and  which 
yields  arS#teii]itbxloa(iag  liquid  frouiWhiBh  sugar  is  eflotnacted;; 
and  th^  h^sM^  abot^ding  in  hilly  4)euotnel>aAdif»otres'  Boiis,:ithe» 
^wers  ef ^^Uidb^^re -'ejoalont  and  DMlrlHoua^MwUe  iia  gil.ia:& 
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fragrant  sabstiiate  fdv  butter.    In  thd  gaidena  bx^  planted  vege- 
'tabies  of  other  dhnates  fit  for  culinary  putposes. 

.  Tbe  animals  of  Bengal  are  wild  boars,  beairs^  wolvei^  foxes, 
jackals,  bjenas,  leopards,  pantbera,  lynxes,  bares,  deer,  sebi^  wild 
buffaloes,  antelopes,  apes,  monkeys,  elephants  and  tigers.  The 
'foxes  are  feeble  and  slender,  the  hare  and  d^er  are  inferior  to  tho^ 
of  Europe,  the  dogs  are  generally  of  the  cror  species,  tritb  sharp 
•erect  «ars  and  pointed  tails.  The  rhinoceros  with  one  bom  abounds 
in  the  isles  of  the  Qangea  The  tiger  of  Bengal  seems  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Bomans,  and  is  distingoisbed  by  Sed^ecA  by  the 
appellation  of  Tigris  Gangetica.  This  animal  is  sometime^  five  or 
nix  feet  high,  and  of  such  enormous  strength  aa  to  oa^iry  off  a 
large  bullock.  The. horses  chiefly  used  iii  Bengai  by.tiie  rich 
ipeople  and  the  Europeans  are  of  the  P^sian  or  AtaUaA  breed. 
The  native  horses  are  ugly,  thin,  iUr8ha|:fed  aQinlaJl$,  jbolerably 
•active,  but  in  their  best  sAate  not  equdl  to. tike  Webh  or  ISighlaud 
ponies.  Bengal  is  more  defective  in  its  breed  of  cattle  thaii  most 
other  parts  of  India.  Gbats  and  sheep  thrive  bett^»but  tbfr  latter 
are  small,  of  a  dank  figure  and  black  or  dark  grey  oobur,  with 
ccKU^se,  thin  anditairy  wooL  .Game,  poultry  and.vi»ter.fi]wl  of  eyevy 
descripticm  are  abundant  in  Bengal ;  ducks  are.nt2flnwQius»  atid  tbe 
common  domestic  fowls  of  Europe  run  wild  in  thd  wooda  and  are 
•known  as  jungle  fowls. . 

In  my  next  ariieie  I  shall  refer  to  ihe  inhabitttBts  o£  Bengal. 

N.LG. 


A,  TOWN  IS^EAK  GAhOD.XXA. 


-(Th€  foUmoinffjhetgh  cf  K&nnagaf  and  itadn^tutums  /Iqiv  4mUm  ky  a 
BengaH  at  1M  r^g^Uest  of  Mrs,  J,  M.  Kt^ht^  ]^(^  S^q,  if  ^be  Bfingal 
Bramhqf  the  N.J,  Meodaiion.  It  taiH  help ,  our  EnglMh^  readers  to 
reaiise  the.  present  conditions  of  progress  in  JBengal,)       \ 

Konnagar  is  a  very  popnloos  village  x>r  rather^ :  %ofm  belonging 
:  to  the  xnanicipality .  of  iSerampbrid,  in  the  xiiatnotiP^JSogli  It  is 
(tten  mileB.  from  Oaleittta^  stands  on.  t^  right  bt^k  ^  tb9  river 
iJSngli^  and  Iks  mklway.beliweett  Se9to»p»r»  ^mdiJ^lje  .Jt  is  a 
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siile  and  a  half  in  length  and  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  containa 
upwards  of  five  thooa^nd  in  habitants,  most  of  whom  are  high 
eaate  Hiiidas,  with  a  small  number  of  Muhammadans.  The  river 
bank  of  the  town  has  several  Fucca  Ghauts  or  flights  of  steps  of 
WBaoQvy  ;  to  one  of  these  are  attached  twelve  large  Maudirs,  or 
temples,  dedicated  to  Siva.  The  East  Indian  Bailway  line  passee 
through  ihe  western  part  of  the  village  and  has  a  station  (which 
is  exactly  a  mile  from  the  river)  available  to  the  passengers  of  the 
place  and  its  vicinity.  Close  to  the  station  is  a  beautiful  gardea 
called.  <' Palm  Grove,"  with  suitable  accommodations,  belonging  to 
Mn  &.Lindstedt,  of  the  firm  of  Ealli  Brothers,  of  Calcutta,  who 
wits  the  |dace  every  Saturday  for  a  change.  The  Gi:and  Trunk 
road. which  runs  from  Howrah  to  the  N,W.  Provinces  passes 
through  the  eastern  aide  of  the  town.  Several  ^ucca  roads  exist 
in  the  interior  of  the  village. 

A  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  Calcutta 
either  in  government  or  mercantile  offices,  and  many  are  engaged 
in  private  trade.  The  condition  of  the  low^  classes  of  people  has 
much  improved  since  the  iestablishmeut  of  two  jute  mills  at 
Bishra  (about  two  miles  distant  from  this  place),  where  about 
300  males  and  females  are  employed,  earning  high  wages,  and 
thus  bettering  their  condition.  As  a  necessary  consequence  a 
considerable  decrease  of  crimes,  such  as  theft,  robbery,  &c.,  has 
been  dbserved  in  this  part  of  the  country.  But  the  circumstances 
of  those  of  the  middle  classes,  who  are  unable  to  obtain  suitable 
employ mentSf  and  are  prevented  by  caste  prejudices  from  accepting 
manual  work,. are  Very  distressing.  There  is  another  thing  which 
should  be  noticed  with  regret ; — habits  of  intemperance  have 
become  very  general  among  the  people,  and  hence  morality  is  at  a 
great  discount  with  them. 

The  place  waa .formerly  considered  very  healthy,  but  since  1875, 
or: even  eariier,  it  has  been  visited  annually  by  epidemic  fever, 
which  has  caused  a  great  number  of  deaths  and  obliged  many 
families  to  quit  the  place  for  several  months  in  every  year.  Those 
that  have  remained  at  the  place  have  become  sickly.  The  cause 
of  this  uahealtbiaess  is  attributed  to  obsttuction  of  drainage,  and 
it  is  a  xoatter  of  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  public  authorities 
have  takeuL  up  th^  sabject  of  drainage  kx  right  earnest,  an 
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last  year  the  nckness  was  not  bo  severe  aa  it  was  ia  tiha  preceding 
years. 

There  are  aereral  institations  of  public  utility  at  Konnagar 
which  are  noticed  below. 

1.  Boyi  Mngliah  School,  This  is  a  higher  ckss  school,  estab* 
lished  in  18^4,  and  aided  by  government,  which  imparts  instniction 
to  the  boys  np  to  the  University  Examination  Standard..  The 
schodi  has-  been  very  snccessfnl  in  having  boys  passed  at  the  above 
examination  every  year.  At  the  last  ezamiaation  six  out  of  nine 
boys  sent  from  the  school  passed,  viz. :  two  in  the  Ist,  three  in 
the  2nd,  and  one  in  the  3rd  division.  Of  the  two  in^ys  who 
passed  in  the  let  division ^  one  has  obtained  a  second  grade  Junior 
Scholarship  of  rs.  15  a  month,  tenable  for  two  years  in  the 
Calcutta  Presidency  College.  The  total  number  ot>  boys  on  the 
rolls  of  the  school  on  the  31st  March  last  was  176,  of  whom  107 
belonged  to  the  middle  and  69  to  the  lower  classes  of  society.  The 
school  is  held  in  a  pucea  upper-roomed  house. 

2.  Boys*  Vemcundar  SohooL  This  is  a  middle  class  Govern* 
ment  uded  school,  established  in  1858,  and  is  held  in  a  lower* 
roomed  house  adjoining  the  English  School.  The  total  number  of 
pupils  on  the  51st  March  last  was  171,  of  whom  81  belonged  to 
the  middle  and  90  to  the  lower  classes  of  society.  The  school  has 
always  maintained  a  very  high  place  in  the  result  oi  ^e  Govern- 
ment Yernacular  Scholarship  Examination  held  annually.  At  the 
last  examination  five  beys  were  sent  from  this  school,  all  of  whom 
passed  very  creditably  and  one  of  them  gained  a  Scholarship  of 
rs.  4  a  month,  tenable  for  four  years,  in  theKonnftgar  Bnglisli 
School. 

3.  GitW  Vernacular  School,  This  is  also  a  Government  aided 
school,  which  was  setup  in  1860.  It  oobtipies  a ^wooer  house 
surrounded  by  walls,  at- a  short  distance  from  the  English  School. 
The  number  oi  girls  on  the  rolls  on  the  31st  March  last  was  72, 
all  of  whom  were  Hindus,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  hi^^  oastea 
Hie  ages  of  the  girls  range  between  four  and  twelve  yeai^s ;  three 
of  tfhem  are  married  and  the  rest  unmarried.  Th6  subjects'  taught 
in  the  school  are  Bengali  literature,  grammar, '  history*,  geography^ 
elements  of  natural  philosophy,  arithmeti<i  and  needleworit.  Two 
Pandits  tel(ch  the  girk  in  all  the  above  subjects:  exoept  tke  last^ 
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which  is  taught  by  a  mistress.  In  the  beginning  of  March  last 
five  girls  of  the  school  appeared  at  the  Girls*  Scholarship  Examina- 
tioD,  held  by  the  Utta,rpara  Hitakari  Sabha,  and  all  of  them 
passed  T^ry:  creditably.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  Mrs.  Lindstedt 
takes  great  interest  in  the  welfare  ofthe  School  and  visits  it  ofben. 
^t  .the  last  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  pupils  of  the  above 
three  schools^  held  on  the  12th  April  last,  Mrs.  J.  B,  Kulght,  Mrs. 
E.  LinJstedt  and  Mrs.  Wince  were  present,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  proceedings.  The  two  former  ladies  kindly  awarded  s^vwal 
priieB  ta  the  girls.  '        •   . 

4.  Public  Library,  There  is  a  small  public  libraFy  «<»i'the 
second  flobi*  of  the  EngHsh  scbdol  bdilding.  It  contains  upwards 
of  two  thousand  yohiiBes  in  ^Etaglish,  Sanskrit,  Bengali  and  other 
oriental  languages.  1%  is  sTtppofted  by  small  subsoriptdoBfi  paid  by 
ifeiaders  of  the  books; 

5.  CkarUahU  Diapettsc^rp,  On  the  breaking  out  of  tfas 
^idemic  feVer  in  the  place  in  1S75,  Government^  at  the  solicitatioa 
6f  the  inhabitants,  allowed  a^  dispensaxy  to  be  opened  for  the 
dirffering  poor  as  a  temporary  measurei  bat  it  has. since  been  made 
peftmsoieiiiy  da  some  of  the  pe^#  guaranteeing  the  payment  of 
rs.  40  a  month  as  local  contribution;  Government  paying  half  •  tke 
salary  of  a  native  <lootor  and  supplying  European  medicines  free  of 
cost.  The  dispensary  T^  in  aptifCda  house  on  the  side  of  the  Grand 
!]^nk  Boad  and  adjoining;  the  girls'  school  compound.  This 
institutipn  has  done  immense  good  in  relieving  the  poor  suffering 
firom  malarious  fever  and  other  diseases. 

In'  1863  a  Brahma  Ssamaj  was  established  at  the  house  of 
Bttbu  Skib '  Ghunder  Deb.  Oh  the  3th  March  last,  the  Sunaj 
Mandir,  or  ^jmyos  ITalV  hnJAt  by  subscriptions^  wa^'Ofie^ed'  It  is 
^'nim  biiilding^  pituf^ted  on  tke:  Grand  Trunk  Road,  adjoioiiai^  the 
gifW  kchooL  and  tbex>haiitable  dispensary,  and  commands  a  fine 
yji^ew  of  the  riyeir.  There  is  a  separate  compartment  in  the  Hall 
for  the  females  ;  and  it  is  to  be  lioped  that  the  students,  male  and 
female,  will  avail  themselves  of  the  Samaj  and  thus  elevate  their 
sprrittial  condition.        ' 

'if.-f;..'       .       '  •  .  ••  ■'  -       .     . 
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EEGIMENTAL  GIELS*  SCHOOL,  BANGALOEB. 


A  case  of  small  prizes  was  senfc  from  London  last  spring 
to  Mr.  V.  C.  Moonesawmy  Mopdeliar,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Banga- 
lore Local  Committee,  to  be  distributed  to  the  pupils  of  this 
school,  and  the  following  letter  was  received  by  him  from  the 

Secretary: —  .11 

'AEegimeutal  Girls'-,SchooI,'  Bai|galoTe« 
.  •    «2$thMfty,  1879. 

?*Sir, — I  receiv«d  the  artiolos  you  were  kindeuough  to  secure 
as  prizes  for  the  children  of  the  Eegimenta,!  Girls*  Schooli  .and 
tiiank  you  and  the  members  of  the  l^atioaal  Indian  Asaocii^iion 
&r  the  Madness  and  encouragoment  shown  in  the  ^use  of  female 
education.  I  am  also  ^lad  to  infoim  you  that  the  childreik 
ittceired  them  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasurei  and  beg  ^h&i  you  will 
eonrey  the  thanl^  of  the.  President  and  Members  c^  the  Schooir 
Oommittee  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  in.Londoin. 

-^  '  ..    /"I  reijaAini.Sir,  &0.V  ^    . 

i  ^'E.  GoPAXTLSAWMT  I  IBB,  Secretary." 

The  occasion  when  the 'prizes  ^ere  distributed  Was  the 
anniversary  of  the  school,  May  24th,  Colonel  Gittearn, 
Coipmanding  Officer  of  the.  15th  Eegiment,  presided,  and 
gpoke  at  some  length  in  Hiadusteni  .a^  well  as  in  English  o^ 
female  education  and  ite  beix^Qial  efflfects. '.  Be  expressed  rhil 
pleasure  at  the  good  progress 'iMde  by  the  papilsia  their 
lessons/ and  in  sewing'anii  knittfng,  and'urged  the  importance 
of  continuing  study  after  they  left  school.  (Si  native  officet 
iacaAslat.ed  the  chairman's  speech  anto  Telugu.) 

The  prizes  were  then  distributed  to  the  successful  pupils, 
'*  who  received  them  with  evident  pleasure,  as  indicated  by 
their  cheerful  looks  and  beaming  countenances.'*  A  band 
was  in  attendance  and  played  at  intervals,  and  flowers,  attar^ 
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pan  and  rose  water  were  served  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
present.       •         • 

The  report  stated  that  the  school  has  been  in  existence 
sfeven  years,  and  has  now  been  carried  on  for  a  year  in  the 
permanent  school-house,  generously  provided  by  Mr.  T. 
Appanho  Pilly.  The  number  of  pupils  is  52.  There  had 
been  as  many  as  75,  but  the  school  had  been  diminished* 
through  the  removal  of  the  36th  Eegiment  from  this  station 
for  the  frontier.  The  numbers  are,  however,  increasing  again/ 
The  Telugu  classes  had  been  examined  by  Mr.  Kanganada 
Mbo^eliar,  and  the  Tamil  classes  by  Mr.  Shadogapachito 
Moonshi  Mr.  V.  C.  Moonesawmy  Moodeliar  also  ex:amine4 
the  school  in  the  past  year.  The  reports  of  the  Examiners 
were;  on  the  whole,  satisfactory';  but  the  2nd  Tamil  Clasa 
required  more  attention — one  teacher  had  charge  of  too  majay 
childlren  of  various  degrees  of  attainments. 

The  thanks  of  the  Committee  were  given  to  Miss  Fultott 
and  Mrs.  Beatty;  who  had  visited  "the  school  onee  a  week  and 
encouraged  the  needlework.  Mrs.  Beatty  and  other  ladiefei 
had  also  madia  p'resents  to  the  children.  Some  of  the  officers 
of  the  15t3i  Regiment,  KT.,  assist  in  the  management  of  the 
sicKbol; 


'bMgai;  Social  science  association. 


the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held-  at 
the  ^Towi  Hall,  Calcutta,  on  Thteday  evening.  May  1st.  The 
Hon.  Arthur  Wilion,  President,' in  the  chair.  The  Report  for 
the  years  1877  and  1878-was  "i^d*  by  Mr.  A.  Pedler,' one  of 
tibe  Hon.  Se66.  It  stated  that  ih  1877  only  one  meeting  waft 
held;  when  at  interesting  papfer  \<ras  read  by  Babu  J.  C. 
Mitter  m^''A  fe^- facts  eonb^riiing  Village  Life."    'During 
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last  year,  however,  the  Assooiaticjn  showed  more  activity,  and 
several  meetings  took  place,  when  papers  were  read,  followed 
by  discussions,  on  the  following  subjects  : — "  The  origin  and 
d«n^lopment  of  Caste,"  by  ^Dr.  ^K.  M.  Banerjea ;  "Reformatory 
Schools,  and  the  proper  classes  of  juvenile  crimin^s^  to  be 
^fttbjected  to  Eefonnatory- treatment/'  by  H.  Beverl^y>.Esq.  .^ 
'.Mhe  causes*  and  statistics  of  ■  suicide -in  India,'/  by  Dr. 
]MEcJ«eod;  *<Somo  redeeming  features  in  the  institution  of 
Qaiste,"  by  Bftbu.Nobo-Gopai  Mitter  (the  discussion  on  this 
P)$per  was'  so  anicnated  that  i^j  .was  adjourned  to  another 
Weening) ;  "  Our  Mofussil  Sijaall .  Cause  Courts,"  by  Babu 
iUbtito&h  Biswas.  Theda^  Transactions  of  the  Asspciatioa 
hfive  been  published  as  Vot  VIL,  edited  by  Mr.;  Beverley, 
^m4  the  volume  includes  many  valuable  papers.  The  Associa^ 
tipn  possesses  a  library,  hut  as  the  Council  have  not  yet  found 
it  advisable  to  establish  w-  Offic^.  the  .booka  are  not  satisfae- 
trprily  arranged.  The  late  xeviyal  of  interest  among  the 
lotembezs  of  the  Association,  j^f  promis^ig,  and  it  is  to  be 
}ioped  that  itaf  activity  will  now  increase,  rapidly-  W^  would 
9i|ggest  that  regular  commupicatipn  i^hould  be  kept  iip  with 
tl^  Social  Science  Associatjiop;  of,  London,  the  office  of  which 
is  at  1  Adam  Street,  Adelphi.  The  officers  for  the  year  were 
elected,  as  follows  : — President,  the  Hon.  Arthur  Wilson. 
Vice-Presidents,  H.  Beverley,  Esq.,  C.S. ;  K.  MacLeod,  Esq., 
M.D.  GotmGil,  the  Hon.  L.  R  Totteifham,  Revr.Dit  R.  M. 
Banerjea,  H.  Bell,  Esq.  (Barnatfirrat-Laiw) ;  Prince  Mahomed 
Bubeemoodeen  j  -  H.  X.  Harrii^n,  E§q.,  G.S. ;  Eai  K9j>njo  Lall 
Banerjea' Bahadoor ;  C.  Wi  BpJ^>p„ Esq.,  C.S, ;  Pfii^. .Mir^a 
f(9hm  Kuddur  Bahadoor  t;  W.I).  Ely;th^  Esq,,  C,^;.  Mamy 
Mohun  ahoi^e,  Esq.  (Barriatf  r-at-Law) ;  A.  W.  €rofl^  Esg^;; 
Erince  Mal^omed  Nuss^po^^n;  I^ydierj  E.  Harvey,  Esq., 
M.IX.;  Anamda  Mohan  Bo*e,-$sq.  (B?rrister-at-La\Y;).j.j^  Yule^ 
ii?q. ;;  :Babu  Jodop  Lall  MuUick;.  J.,  BJuckbura,  .Egj, ;  BabH 
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^eshub  Chunder  Sen;  D.  J.  Zemin,  Esq.;  Eftl  Brojendra 
Kumar  Seal  Bahadoor;  Bai  Kaimy  Lall  Bey.  Bahadoor'; 
Babus  Peary  Mohun  Mookerjea.  Jo^eeh  Chunder  Dutt,  KaU 
Mobun  Daas,  Bsyendra  Natb  jVIitter^  Sree  Nath  Gbo6e>  Kali 
Pro9Uim]o  Ghose,  B^uggobutty  Churun  MuUiok,  Pran  Nath 
Pundit  Sara^wtti,  Kali  Churun  BitnerjL  The  Hon.  Secare* 
iaries  are  Alex.  Pedler,  Esq.,  and  Mo^vi  Abdqol  Luteef 
Khan  Bahadoor. 

On  the  oopaedoB  of  the  Annual  Minting  a  paper  .was  read 
by  Venerable  J.  Baly,  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta,  on  "The 
emplojonent  of  Europeans  in  India."  He  spoke  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  question  resulting  from  the  very  large  and  rapidly 
increasing  numbers  of  Europeans  in  the  country,  and  from 
the  heterogeneous  constituents  of  the  class,  which  he  described 
separately,  and  discussed  the  arguments  for  and  against  these 
receiving  assistance  from  the  State  in  combating  the  difficul- 
ties of  their  position.  He  then,  after  speaking  of  the  faults 
and  defects  of  Europeans  themselves,  wliich  must  be  corrected, 
;inentioAed  the  kind  and  degree  of  aid  which,  under  the  cir-r 
emnatances  of^  their  condition,  Etusopeans  in  India  might 
fairly  claim  fix>m  the  Government.  He  discnsBed  several  of 
the  methods  which  had  been  suggested  firom  one'  quarter  or 
^Aiiother,  in  relief  of  their  disadvantages,  and  whidh  did  not 
appear  to  him  likely  to  accomplish  their  object,  and  enume- 
rated, in  conclusion,  at  considerable  length,  the  particular 
iBiBthodsby  which  he  thought  the.  position  of  EuropeaBfr  in 
India  might^be  really  and  permanently  improved.  Hifl  opinion 
was  that  the"  European  population  w^  suffering  from  past 
ineglect,  and  that  if  properly  trained  and  utilize,  it  was  no 
larger  than  India  needed  aind  could  provide  with  employment, 
:and  "pointed  ,out  how  it  was  possible  so  to  train  and  utilize 
tb^^,'  as  much  to  the  advantage  of  India  generally  as  to  their 
•own* 
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A  later  Meeting  was  held  on  Friday,  June  27th,  the  Hom 
A.  Wflfibn,  President,  in  the  chair,  when  a  paper  was  read  hy 
Mr.  H.  Bell  oil  "  English  Universities  as  places  of  Education 
for  Indian  students/^  In  the  course  of  the  paper  he  described 
Professor  Monier  Williams'  scheme  for  an  Indian  institute 
at  Oxford,  which  has  lately  received  such  liberal  and  distin* 
guished  support.  Mr.  Bell  urged  the  advants^e,  from  an^ 
educational  and  political  point  of  view,  of  a  well-directed 
visit  to  England  for  Indian  youths,  and  strongly  recommended 
residence  at  an  English  University. 


A  HINDU  EEFOEMEE. 


The  foUqwing  sketch  of  the  late  Dr.  Dhirajarllm  Palpatrank 
has  been  sent  for  this  Journal  by  a  student  at  Sxirat : — 

"The  well  known  Doctor  Dhirajardm^  a  veteran  Hindu, 
reformer,  breathed  his  last  on  the  24th  ultimo  at  Bombay.  He 
was  born  oh  July  1st,  1829,  at  Surat ;  but  during  the  greater 
part  6f  his  life  he  made  Bombay  his  home,  actually  residing  in- 
it  for  nearly  30  years  and  settling  his  family  there.  He  was 
the  favourite  pupil  of  the  late  Professor  Oreen,  who  induced 
him  to  join  the  Medical  College.  He  and  two  £nends  (wha 
also  at  prqseAt  hold  high  posts)  at  once  l^ft  Surat  for  Bombay^ 
where  they  were  kindly  received  and  supported  by  Mr.  Manockjee 
Cursetjee,  a  well  known  Parsee,  founder  of  the  Alexandra 
Native  Institution.  Mr.  Dhirajaram,  in  spite  of  the  Hindu^. 
superstition,  joined  the  Ghrant  Medical  College,  and  hence  he 
was  the  first  Hindu  graduate  in  the  province  of  Gnjerat.  He 
was  £ilso  olever.  in  medicinal  drugs.  .  He  disregard^  the  caste 
system  and  nxade  a  voyage  to  China^  while  his  late  iriend  Mr» 

..xa^axwiass  M]iljx  went  to  England.  He  sent  his  nephew,  Dr- 
G.  -E.  Diphatare,  now  Civil  Surgeon  at  Dinapur,  to  England 
for  education.  None  of  these  gentlemen  cared  for  their  castes, 
and  so  they  did  not  undergo  the  Hindu 'cereiticmiesi  He  was 
for  some  time  Secretary  to  the  Alexandra  Native  Institution^ 
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To  him  belongs  the;  ^iBtiiiotion  of  vi^tuig  public  vi^seiingB  with 
his  family.  Mrs.  Dhir^aram  was  the  first  Hiodu  lady  who, 
while  even  the  Parsee  ladies  were  backward,  delivered  lectures  on 
educatioiL  .  He  was  the  first  man  who  made  some  change  in  the 
dress  of  Hindu  females.  It  seems  &om  the  lectuxes  delivered 
by  him  in  the  Gnina  Prasaraka  Mandli  for  several  years  that 
ius  labours  in  the  ca;ase  of  the  vernac^lai;  literature  weve 
immense  and  most  successful.  He  was  the  author  of  more  than 
a  dozen  works,  which  are  of  the  greatest  msq  to  the  natives ; 
some  of  these  works  are  Sanskrit,  viz  ,  **The  Vedantae^ra"  and 
"TheTatvagn^na,"  **  The  Origin  of  the  Kayasths,"  *' Sanskrit 
Grammar  (with  no^^es  in  Gujerati),"  &c.  **The  Life  of  Lord 
dive,  the  founder  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,"  is  also 
written  by  him.  Hia  books  on  Chemistry  and  other  subjects 
relating  to.  medicine  are  considered  very  valuable.  He.  ei^oused 
the  cause  of  the  reformers  at  the  time  of  the  Maharaja  Libel 
Gase^  although  he  was  a  Yalamic  Kayastha  (a  sect  in  union 
with  the  Maharajas).  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  University  of 
Bombay  and  one  of  the  Native  JusticeiB.  of  the  Pe^ace  for  the 
city  of  Bo^Abay.  In  short,  refotmws  :of  the  present  day  have 
sostaiaed  %  great  loss  in  his  death. 

*'  M.  JjAjjajbbax. 
-''ewrat^  ^4th  Jun9,  1879.'' 


A  PAHLVI  LEfXICON. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  new '  Pahlvi,'  Gujarati  and 
Engli^ih  Dictionary,  by  Dustur' Jamaspji-Minocheherji  Jamasp 
Asanas"  2  visls.,  a  noiine  of  whioh  afqpwed  aa^  foBowa  in  ihe 
Mambaif  HMim^and  If%dian  Advertiser  bf  Jon^e  28 :— ; 

« 'W'e  have  before  us  a  work  which  has  been  too  long  needed 
;ttot  to  meet  with  a  cordial  welcome ;  for  though  the.  learned 
Duatwr  may  have  lefb  something  to  be  desirtd.  (foqiii  ,^  scientjjfic 
poiiitt  9i  viiaw,  his  bmkioannot  fail^tabeiof  inuMbia  vaToe  to  all 
who  aspire  t6  a  ^olical  knowledge'- of  the  Piahlvi  tongne.  In 
order  to  form  ah  idea  of  the  advantage  accruing  to  students  by 
the  p^blioation  of  a  work  of  thi^  d)QSQrip,tipn»  it  mus^  be  remem- 
bered thnt  tU^  PahlvA  ;langpnge^  th<wgbi  gp^e^«aly  wiri^^  ji^  a 
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oharftoter  rery  similar  to  its  parent,  tlie  Z^nd^  has,  hj  a  tradiiioiikl* 
gjstem  of  abbreyiaiion,  eome  to  contain  a  vast  ncimber  of  words 
only  symbolically  represented.  To  illustrate  tliis  by  an  example, 
it  is  enotigb  to  open  the  dictionary  at  the  first  page,  where  we  find 
the  Zend  form  of  the  letter  d  used  in  PabM'as  the  eqnitalent  of 
the  Zend  sounds  it,  a,  %  e,  kha  and  ha  ;  and  glancing  down  the 
Ibllowing  pages  we  find  this  single  symbol  employed  to  represent 
no  less  than  twenty-fire  words  and  prefixes  of  the  moat  varied 
nature.  Until  a  few  years  ago  these  readings  were  known  only 
by  tradition  and  by  the  aid  of  a  few  imperfect  glossaries ;:  and 
although  Dr.  West  and  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Haug  laboured  in  thi» 
field,  it  was  without  any  immediate  n^snlt,  for  the  former  never 
completed  his  book  and  the  latter  died  in  the  midst  of  his  work.^ 
Moreover,  it  is  to  be  ftared,  that  owing'  to  the  small  attentiour 
bestowed  on  the  study  of  English  and  German  by  the  majority  of 
the  Parsi  priesthood,  the  works  of  European  scholars  would  be  of 
little  or  no  use  to  the  very  class  who  would  in  reality  moat  require 
their  assistance.  The  learned  -  Dustur  haa  therefore  not  only 
bestowed  a  boon  on  Oriental  scholars  as  a  whole,  but  has  fully 
dottblei  lllie  vijjie  of  Ms  work  by  giving  tk  full  version  with  the 
pronunciation  in  the  Gujiratilaoguage,  (thus  tendering  the  ^BMan 
I}i9.tioii9(ry  peiAfbtly  accessible  to  his  own  nation. 

"  The  lexicogiaphy  itself  appears  to  l^e  tbe  rranlt  of  a  much 
more  extended  perusal  of  Pahlvi  works  than  is  usually  possible^ 
and  the  compiler  has  had  access  to  many  rich  private  libraries,  so 
that  in  all  probabi^ty  bia^work  contains  ^  larger  number  of  worda 
than  a  European  scholar  would  have  been  able  to  collect.  It 
seems  to  us  a  matti^r  to  be  regretted  that  the  references  to  the 
authorities  nave  been  given  only  in  a  limited  number  of  instances^ 
though  the  author  tells  us  that  this  has  been  done  wherever  the 
tteania;  ^  «  word  ^qiinfifited -to  him  dovblfiti.  It  most  ivdm^h^ 
evident  to-scb^l^ffa:  Ihii^  by  a  ootq  .«!Q]^<ta  ^notatioii  of  l}ie 
buret's  use^  the  dictionary^  thouglj^  essentially  a  .popnlar  work 
chiefly' designed  for  th^  use  of  the  Parsis  themselves^  would  make 
a  valuable  foundation'  upon  which  to  construct  a  moire  elaborate 
and  ^seisiitifio  #oHlr:' 

'  '^  Xbe  wtlMt,  :in  ina  pndiminary: jMte^  onkea  a  brief  etatam^t 
.'  pf  tbeajrsteiaJlo'iiaiti&liewecl,  wlu^b*  ift  i|B  eitcdlent  one  ;  ind^ 
,  it  ia  impossible  tp  oveixate  the  advantages  gainc^d.by  an  alpha- 
'  betical  arrangement  of  the  Pahfvi  words  according  to  their  initial 
'  symbols;  iudepei^dentl^  of  their  proniinciation.  Be  also  expretfes 
^'  Ml  thanks  to  raridu^  £ttrepeaB  tthd^  nitivv  scLokrs  ftr  aaaiaitaifce 
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of  coiM^table  extent)  partakitiginotB' of  the  form  of.au  esMji, 
git^es  bis  vietrs  in  regard  to 'the  aQti4ait7a>f  the  Pahlvi  'tongiiii, 
«Qd  uotites  the  opiuious  held  ^  thin  paipt  by  the  leading  authori- 
ties. Th'oirgh  we  eaunot  help  agreeing  with  mnch  that  the  authigr 
^jSy"w6  iQust  uetertheless  aokuowledge  Chat  some  of  his  ttgt- 
ments  are  more  onginal  thau  oouviDoing.  ♦  *  *  PB8&t<»y 
essays  do  uot  intrinsidiily  atiS^ct  the  value  of  a  difrtionary  in  Itke 
least ;  but  they  may  prejudice  the  scholar  and  the  publicy^awiit 
would  be  a  great  pity  if  this  should  happen  to  the  work  befove  lis. 
Let  nk  the^  repeat  in  oonolttding  that,  IM  a  popniar  .and  reliaMe 
guide  and  assietant  to  the  na^ve  student,  Din4^iir  Jamaflfigi 
Minocheherji*s  Dictioiiary  stande  alone ;  while  to  the .  Europeaai 
scholar  it  will  prove  itself  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  afly 
future  attempt  to  compile  a  thoroughly  seien^c  Pahlvi  Lexieott^" 


INDIAN    liTTELLTGENCE. 


The  death  is  recorded  of  ^Hia  Highness  the  Prince  of  Ar(5dt, 
GXI-S.J.  ,  He  succeeded  to  tbp.  title  in  1874,  and  he  had  already 
Daacje  hin^aeif .  very  popular  apiong  his  own  comnaunity  as  wfell  as 
amoi^g.EuPoipcana  and  Hindus* .  The  Hindu  writes  : — "The  death 
of  Hia  Highness  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  calamity  by  all  tlie 
meniben^  pj  the  Carnatic  family.  .  His  quiet  manners,  his  chati- 
tabla.. disposition,  and  his  extreme  afiection  for  his  dependet](tB 
end^iad  him  much  to  the,  Alahomedan  commuuity  of  Madras. 

'  When  i^he  event  was  made  kno^en  the  flag  on  the  Fort  St.  Geot^e 
^aa/hgif|t^d  h^l^^inast,  higji  an4  minute  guns  were  fired  from  the 
^^t^«  ;  ^he  ^miains  oj  Hfe.  Highness./ Wjere  buried  at  Kistam- 
pe^^  yi\^e  [his  father,  Azlm  ^ali„  was  also  buried.  Jfis  younger 
brother  succeeds  to  the  title.'*  '''^\ 

We  have  received  i]rpm.ihe._Director  of  Public  Instruction, 
Madras,  the  Report  of  the  Fem^de  Normal  School,  Madras,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mi^  Spenee. '^The  XSbvernment  Order 
thereon  remarks  as  follows  ;-=-"  The  Eeport  on  the  Female  Normal 
Bchodlibr  1676^]r&79  shows  tiiai  4her«  were  during  the  yeairin  the 
*Nori|ial  C^ssr*  twenty  pupifa^-^e.,  six  East  Indiahs,  eight  mfftbire 

^^^fMiaiii!^  add  six  Oaste  gif^^^^^idin  %he  'Praoiiskig  Biihool'^ 
sixty-six  pupils,  against  sixM^ '^and  f<Jtty-oiiie  Orespeativ.dJ'y  Jin 

:  l87f«:fBT^.  -  Fbr  'the  'ffeiMiibrl»^  Ceriideate  .Ekomidation  five 
fltuifi^^is^ii^  ti^e  l!lef mal  di^s  pMtsd  in  Ihe  First"  Grade  and  ime 
in  tilPsbcond  Grade;  fVoiit<tlief  Prae^ieing  School  five  paseed^int 
Hlie  ^irst  Grade  and  tht«e  the  Second- Grade.  These  are^ las 
lemarked  by   the    Director,  < creditable  results.*"    .No   noimial 
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iftadeiitB  will  in  future  go.  up  fpr.tbe  ^Fei^^hera'  Certificate  Exaxoi- 

n&tion,  as  thej  are  now  requiced  to. have  ps^eed  that  before  being 

admitted  for  training.      Th&   School^  th<>ugh    under    excellent 

management,  does  not  appear  to  promote  sufiiciently  its  original 

aim^^native  education.     The  greater  proportion  of  students  are 

East  Indians  or  native  Christiana.  .  As  <me  means  of  returning 

\to  the  intended  scope  of    t]K»   Sobpo^   t4e  Government,   have 

Approved  a  suggestion  made  by  thQ  In8{>ector,  Mr.  Fowler>  tha>t 

ability  to  read,  write  and  speak   T^mii  oc  Telugu  as  well  as 

Bnglish  should  be  a 'condition  for  the.  grant  of  stipendiary  scholar- 

i^ipsi     Buriug  the  pa^  year  ten  pupils  fid'  the  Normal  Depart- 

xi^ent  left,  aei^niof  whom  received  appmntmen^siand^one  opened  a 

i«ohpol  (at  Bangalore)  on  her  o^n^acoow^^^  :  Among  these,  Miss 

Esther  SavArimuttu,i(  nsitive  Christian^  haSfbeen  ^ippointed  to  fill  the 

place  of  First  Assistant  Mistress  daiing  th^  -ahaence  on  leave,  in 

England,  of  Miss  Kajahgopaul.     Pupils  from  the  Military  Female 

Orphan  Asylum  and  the  Civil  Asylum  h«ive  been  lately  allowed  to 

attend  some  of  theKorm^  School  je^ons.  Thelnspector  remarks : — 

"These  additions  to  the' Work  of  the  school  must  Undoubtedly  be 

of  benefit,  but  they  are  in  aid'oroXher  than  native  euucation.     It 

!  may  be  very  desirable  so  io  utilise  the  school  /but  I  think  it  is 

.  'also,  desirable  to  keep  clearly  in  view  wl^at  the  original  object  of 

^ the  school  was,  and  hot  to  allow  that  to 'be  obscured  by  other 

objects,  l^owever  desirable  these  may  iu  tjierxi^elves  be."    In  regard 

^  to  one  student,  a  caste  Hindu,  wbo  hftd*  been  appointed  to  a 

^, Government  school  at  Naidupet,  the'Infe]^iebtor  quotes  as  follows 

^  from  his  own  inspection  repbrt  :-^"  The*' pfresetot  mistress  wis 

"trained  in  the  Female  Normal 'School;  Madhras',  and  appbMted'in 

.August  last.    She  had  'passed  only  fot  .tlfe  Third  Gradel*    Tie 

numbers  have  increased  undei*  her^  and  t  sfadiild  iibpe  the^  would 

.  increase  more  still,  particularly  in '  the '.  higher  classes ;  also  th&t 

more  will  be  done.     The  tone  aud  tuknner  of  the  childfeh  were  all 

that  could  be  desired."  '      '  -•  ^      - 

pkas©NAl#.  * '!j;NTHL5g  i^^ 

Mr.  Syed  Has«iD>  M.B„  l4.R.0tP^^Jfc()Hctpn{)..hafi.  r^ceiyj^  the 
•>  ^dipioma  of  Member  of  :tbe  E^yM  QoJ/^ip/cif .  %fg^n0..     ,.  ^  >  . 
-Mr. Samblm  Ohaii«lrftiNft^di:b#* Jtafefn.trfie^JJegree 9^ 

:»CJL  in'ike'Univewity'OfiGliuBggsV/.iB  ^iK^r'n*.    .  .:-..> 

Mr.  Upendra  Kfiifeu%'/Ptitit.  hjift:flasfis4  juTthp  Hoj;^|oi|w^ivi- 
^4d<Jll'  of  the  London  Unirerait^  ^Mfitttrjcu^i^i^^,  JB3^ja»i|i«k 
'  sftbseqfiieBtfy  in  the  Prel^.: ^M.Brf^i  ftSc^^i^.theFirs^DAiri'sion. 
'  In  the  latter  he  took>Ho««ui»,'in..|^{j^e|i)f^i(^r^di8^90fi;8e^^ 
•'■''ini the  list.  .•  ?»../.,.>;•■=  .\-fyrri*L    ur.  ...■iitin.- 
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NOTICE. 

Contributors  from  India, to.  this  Journal  are  requested  to 
send  iheir  articles  to  the  Editor  through  'one  of  the  Local 
Seeretaries  ik  India  of  the^  National  Indian  Association, 
unless  they  are  personally  acquainted  vrith  any  of  th£  memders 
of  the  Coviwtttee  in  London. 


P'vMysMlf  on  the  arrival  of  every  Mail  from  India.     Subicription  26«.  per 
annuTTit  specimen  copy,  Qd, 

ALLEN'S   INDIAN   MAIL. 

1 
AHPO  OFFICIAL  GAZETTE  FEOM  HTDIA.  GHIITA,  AID  ALL  PARTS  OP  THE  EAST. 

Allen's  Ikdian  Mail  contains  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  Reports  of 
all  important  occurrences  in  the  countries  to  which  it  is  devoted,  compiled 
chiefly  from  private  and  exclusive  sources.  It  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
Press  in  general  to  be  indispensable  to  all  who  have  friends  or  relatives  in 
tha  Easily  9»  «jS6rding  the  only  correct  information  regarding  the  Services,. 
Mbv^dfrtfii  c^' Troops,  Shipping,  and  all  events  of  domestic  and  individual . 
interest. 

London^:  WM.  H.  ALLEN  St  CO.,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 

:-'.:,.      •-         (publishers  TO  THE  INDIA  OJFICB),  ■ 

To  whom  GommunicatioiiB  for  the  Editor  and  Advertisements  are  requested  to  Ibe  addressed. 


MRS.  W.  DINZE  Y  BURTON  receives,  as  BOARDERS,  Gentlemen, 
Students  from  India,  the  Colonies,  or  the  Provinces,  who  require 
*  HOME  iti  Town  while  preparing  for  ProfessioDal  or  Public  life.  High- 
cMs  7efer6ati^s.  Terms— 2  Guineas  pe^  week.  39  Ampthill  S^uarey 
Loiia<m;'N.W. 


THE  MISSES  BURGH  still  contiiuie  to  nrovide  a  comfortable  home 
for  ^tudtttxts  from  Indian  ilhe  Colonies,  &c  High-class  references. 
Terms  hamuli  Guineas  to  2}  per  w^ek.  Situated  within  a  few  minutes' 
walk  of  iMkMj^opolitan  and  Bistrict  Railways  and  Omnibuses  to  all  parts. 
—22  Weatboume  Terrace  Road,  Hyde  Park)  London.  W. 
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^nAXiftltp^ :  Hee  Eoyal  Highness  the  Pbhstcess  of  Wales. 

OBJJICTS  OF  TH£  ASSOCIATION. 

To  extend  a  knowledge  of  India,  and  interest  in  her  throughout  the 
country. 

To  co-operate  with  the  local  efforts  made  by  Indians  for  education,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  their  countrymen. 

To  promote  goodwill  and  friendliijess  between  England  and  India. 

THESE  OBJECTS  ARE  CARRIED  OUT  BY, — 

1 . — Grants  in  the  form  of  scholarships  in  encouragement  of  female 

education. 
2. — Occasional  grants  to. educational  and  philanthropic  institutions 

in  India,  books  to  libraries,  prizes  for  schools,  &c. 
3. — Selecting  English  teachers  for  families  and  schools. 
4. — Organizing  lectures  by  Englishmen  and  Indians  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  India. 
5. — The  publication  of  a  monthly  Journal,  containing  information 

as  to  education  and  social  reforms  in  India,  &c. 
6. — Correspondence  with  Indians  practically  interested  in  the  work 

of  ^he  Association. 
7. — Friendly    intercourse    with    Indians    who    come    to    England, 
supplying    them    with  introductions,    arranging    visSts  to 
public  institutions,  &c. 
8. — Publishing  pamphlets  of  information  in  regard  to  professional 

examinations,  manufactories,  &o. 
9. — Soirees  held  three  times  in  the  year,  January,  April  or  May^ 
and  November,  open  to  members. 
This  Association,  which  was  established  by  Miss  Carpenter,  has  now 
existed  eight  years.     It  has  several  Branches  in  India,  and  Corresponding 
Memlers  in  many  countries  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.     The 
Committee  desire  *to  promote,  by  the  various  practical  methods  indicated 
above,  increased  sympathy  and  union  between  the  people  of  England  and 
the  people  of  India.     They  therefore  request  co-operation  from  afl  who  are 
interested  in  India's  moral  and  intellectual  progress. 

In  all  the  proceedings  of  this  Association,  the  Govemmetit  principle  (^ 
non-interference  in  religion  is  to  be  strictly  maintained. 


MEMBERSHIP,    &C. 

Subscriptions  and  donations  to  the  Association  to  be  paid  to  the  London.- 
and  Westminster  Bank,  1  St.  James'  Square,  S.W.  ;  or  to  the  Treasurer, 
FEA^-C3S  B,.  S.  Wyllie,  Esq.,  East  India  United  Service  Club,  S.W.  ;  or  to 
the  Ren.  Sec.     Subscriptions  are  due  January  1st  of  the  current  year. 

There  is  a  separate  fund,  called  the  Indian  Girls'  Scholarship  Fund,  for 
grantiijg  scholarships  of  from  £3  to  £6  for  the  encouragement  of  education. 
The  Hon.  Sec.  (Miss  E.  A.  Manning,  35  Blomfield  Road,  W.)  is  Treasurer 
of  this  fund,  and  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  additional  subscriptions.. 
(P. 0.0.  on  Maida  Hill  Post  Office). 

A  subscription  of  10/-  and  upwards  to  the  General  Fund  or  to  the- 
Scholarship  Fund  constitutes  membership.  Members  are  entitled  to  receive- 
invitations  to  the  Soirdes,  Meetings  and  Lectures  of  the  Association,  and 
the  monthly  Journal. 

The  Journal  may  be  aubsoribed  for  separately,  $/-  per  annun^,  in  ad- 
vance, post  free,  by  notice  to  the  Publishers  (London,  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  ;.. 
Bristol,  J.  W.  Arrowsmith)  ;  and  it  can  be  procured  through  Booksellers. 

In  Ijidia  the  Journal  may  be  obtained  by  the  payment  of  3  rupees  per 
annum,  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Branches,  or  direct  from  England,  hyr 
application  to  Mr.  ARKOWsanTH,  U  Quay  Street,  Bristol. 

••*  The  Hon.  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  receive  grants  of  books,  illus- 
trated papers,  ladies'  work  for  school  prizes,  «tc. ;  cards  of  admission  foK- 
the  meetings  of  literary  and  scientific  societies,  &c.,  &c. 
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AGRICULTUEE    IN    INDIA. 


There  is  a  general  cry  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  for  new  industries  and  new  sources  of  income  in  these 
hard  times  of  small  profits  and  diminished  incomes  and  fast 
living  days  of  fashion  and  luxury.  Spinning,  weaving  and 
ginning  mills  as  an  industry  have  proved  a  source  of  grief  to- 
thousands  through  the  black-mail  levying  system  of  adven- 
turous  grasping  agents  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  criminal 
mismanagement  of  the  directorate  on  the  other.  I  wish 
therefore  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  fact 
that  there  exists  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  among  the  people 
of  India,  and  especially  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  on  the 
subject  of  the  practicability  and  usefulness  of  Agriculture,, 
and  as  to  the  means  and  appliances  by  the  aid  of  which  thia 
source  of  productive  wealth  can  be  easily  and  advantageously 
utilized. 

It  is  now  more  than  ever  necessary  that  any  schemes  or 
projects  which  may  have  for  their  object  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  poor  natives  of  India,  should 
not  be  lightly  thrown  aside,  but  should  rather  receive  the 
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closest  attention  that  can  be  bestowed  npon  them.  The 
question  concerns  not  only  the  individual  well-being  of  the 
natives  of  India,  but  also  the  interests  of  the  empire  itsel£ 
For  that  empire  during  a  long,  long  time  to  come  must  con- 
tinue to  be  a  large  employer  of  native  energy  and  native 
faitelligeince,  and  the  more  easy  and  comfortable  the  conditions 
of  life  which  it  may  be  able  to  offer  to  its  employes  the  more 
likely  is  it  to  be  served  both  cheaply  and  faithfully. 

.  I  have  consequently  spent  a  good  deal  of  my  time  of  late 
in  acquiring  both  the  knowledge  and  experience  in  this  branch 
of  productive  industry  in  order  to  convince  my  countrymen 
of  its  manifold  advantages,  and  at  the  same  time  to  induce 
them  to  spend  a  good  portion  of  their  energy  and  competence 
in  developing  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country.  This 
object  of  mine  has  received  fresh  impetus  and  support'  from 
the  wording  of  the  very  first  paragraph  of  his  Excellency  Sir 
Eichard  Temple's  able  minute  on  the  agricultural  education 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  I  have  used  my  best  endeavours 
up  to  this  in  examining,  comparing  and  putting  to  test 
the  different  instruments  of  husbandry,  old  as  well  as  new, 
native  as  well  as  European,  and  I  can  now  with  some  confi- 
dence assert  that  I  am  in  a  position,  opportunity  offering,  to 
teach  the  ignorant  and  half  famished  ryots'  how  to  turn  these 
instrtiments  to  real  good.  India  possesses  large  tracts  of  virgin 
arable  land  supplied  with  abundance  of  running  and  well 
water  of  the  best  quality,  which,  with  the  aid  of  European 
science,  can  be  turned  into  green  smiling  fields  productive  of 
abundant  crops.  India  sadly  wants  vast  improvements  in  her 
agricultural  products  and  in  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  her  land — a*  land  which  in  point  of  richness  and'  other 
inexhaustible  stores  of  all  sorts  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  Bacon  says  that  there  are  three  things 
to  make  a  nation  great  and  powerful,  "  a  fertile  soil,  busy 
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wojrkshopa,  and  easy  conveyance  of  men  and  things  from  one 
place  to  another." 

Since  the  advent  of  the  English  nation  here  as  our  rulers 
peace  and  prosperity  have  been  ensured,  railways  and  canals 
have  been  opened,  irrigation  works  commenced,  and  laws  and 
justice  administered  alike  to  the  rich  and  poor  without  the 
distinction  of  caste  and  creed.  In  a  word,  the  English 
Government  have  put  in  force  all  the  energy  they  possess  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  have  verily 
confirmed  the  statements  of  Napoleon  the  Great  by  their  acts 
that  there  is  .nothing  impossible.  When  such  a  rich  and 
powerful  country  like  England  is  seeking  in  such  a  distant 
place  as  Africa  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new  of  enterprises 
for  the  increase  of  her  wealth  and  commerce — which  have 
begun  decreasing  to  an  appreciable  degree  through  the  gradual 
rise  of  other  continental  nations  in  their  wealth  and  industry 
— it  is  now  high  time  for  India,  seeing  the  dullness  of  general 
trade  and  business  staring  it  in  the  face,  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf  and  to  try  to  turn  to  the  best  advantage  the  tracts  of 
arablcf virgin  land  which  are  lying  idle  by  miles  in  this  vast 
empire  since  ages.  These  should  be  now  ploughed  and 
turned.  "  The  profits  of  the  earth  are  for  all,  even  the  king 
is  served  by  the  field." 

It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  the  natives  of  India  are 
sadly  wanting  in  appreciating  the  advantages  of  special 
manures  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  after 
yielding  golden  harvests  for  years  together  refuses  to  yield 
further.  There  are  two  causes  at  work  for  this  deplorable 
want  of  foresight  on  their  part.  Two  powerful  rivals  are  at 
work,  antagonistic  to  each  other,  in  keeping  the  Indian  in  the 
background.  Ignorance  on  the  one  hand  and  a  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  policy  on  the  other,  which  never  pays,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  educated  native  of  the  country  to  point 
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this  out  in  as  prominent  a  manner  as  possible.  '  There  ar^ 
oth^r  points  which  must  not  be  overlooked.    To  follow  the 
customs,  habits  and  manners  of  his  ancestors  is  a  prejudice 
dear  to  tbe  heart  of  a  native  from  time  immemorial,  and  he 
would  lite  and  take  a  pride  in  perniciously  and  tenaciously 
holding  it  fast  even  at  a  sacrifice.    Adoption  of  innovations  • 
new  and  good  is  a  sin  in  his  eyes.    The  downfall  of  India 
owes  its  origin  to  these  perniciously  (though  intrinsically 
harmless)    time-honoured     customs    and    caste    prejudices. 
]$Iariures  on  the  improved  principles  of  this  age  are  the  only 
potent  means  and  antidotes  to  fight  with  the  obstinate  soil 
and '  compel  her  in  the  end  to  be  a  source  of  new  wealth. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  well  here  to  remark  for  the  benefit  of  my 
juvenile  readers — whose  propensities  are  prone  to  less  work 
and' more  gains — that  in  such  enterprizes  a  master's  foot  is 
the  best  manure,  independent  of  all  other  artificial  manures. 
Our  forefathers  have  left  us  a  legacy'  in  the  shape  of  land, 
and  the  trust  must  he  fulfilled  by  handing  it  over  to  our  suc- 
cessors in  the  condition  we  received  it,  and  I  charge  the  sons 
of  India  to  agitate  for  this  desirable  result.     I  have  still  the 
hope  that  this  may  be  accomplished  in  time.     Sooner  or  later 
a'  good  cause  is  sure  to  succeed,  and  no  small  share  in  the 
future  greatness  of  this  vast  country  will  depend  on  tihe 
nature  of  her  produce,  commerce,  and  the  general  fertility  of 
soil.     Even  high  oflScers  of  government  may  require  to  be 
reminded  that  the  power  with  which  they  are  entrusted  is  not 
axbitrary,  that  they  are  the  trustees  not  the  owners  of  the 
great  estate  which  they  administer,  and  as  such  it  is  their 
dutv  towards  the  country  to  preserve  it  in  its  primitive  pros- 
perity. .  His  Excellency  Sir  Eichard  is  known  to  all  of  us  as 
perhaps  the  Indian  Governor  who  has  the  keenest  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  agricultural  works  and  wants  to  this  countafy«- 
ItiVas  he  who  gave  the  impulse  to  agricultural^  science,  not 
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only  by  luspeifional  exertions  but  by  his  great  adukinistrative 
abilities.  S^ery  Englishman  must  consider  it  as  his  duty  to 
promote  the  development  of  India's  prosperity,  commerce  and* 
gmndeur. 

Under  the  benign  English  rule  India  having  at  length 
issued  victorious  and  successful  from  the  strife  of  families,' 
clans,  parties  and  kings,  must  enter  now  the  organic  and 
creative  period.  At  the  same  time  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
educated  native  of  India  to  concentrate  all  his  ardour,  all  his 
intelligence,  all  his  talents  and  all  his  efforts  on  the  great 
educational,  social,  financial,  industrial  and  economic  questions 
of  the  day  pertaining  to  the  country,  and  the  Government  in' 
its  turn  will  confer  on  us  the  benefits  of  peace,  the  guarantees 
of  liberty,  equality  of  rights  demanded  by  the  public  and 
founded  on  the  true  principles  of  justice  and  fairness.  India 
is  a  land  where  varied  occupation  is  essential  to  the  well* 
being  of  her  ever  increasing  millions.  Consideration  of  this 
subject  was  never  of  such  importance  or  more  opportune  than 
at  the  present  moment,  when  there  appesfrs  a  cry  of  general 
distress  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  We  are 
glad  to  observe  that  Sir  Eichard  Temple  has  of  late  included: 
the  subject  of  agricultural  science  and  agricultural  institutions- 
among  tha  other  numerous  subjects  which  engross  his  mind/ 
and  that  he  has  evidently  devoted  to  it  considerable  attention. 
In  his  very  able  minute  on  the  agricultural  education  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency  he  has  dwelt  more  especially  on  the 
means  that  may  be  adopted  to  render  agriculture — by  the  aid 
of  agricultural  colleges  and  institutions— better  capable  of 
affording  to  the  people  more  useful  and  technical  training ;  in 
shorty  to  place  within  reach  the  facility  of  learning  a  useful 
trade  and  profession  which  may  hdp  to  a  profitable  and 
useful  career  in  after  life.  Without  for  a  moment  nnder* 
rating  the  very  great  importance  c^  the  establishment  of  an 
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agricnltural  college  at  Foona  and  Guzerat,  wcf  would  still  hdtd 
Idiat  in  addition  to  and  beyond  such  colleges  QovecnBianfr 
could  not  do  better  than  to  countenance  the  f onndation  of  a 
few  more  agricultural  schools  of  high  order,  calculated,  in. 
shoirt,  to  meet  the  lequir^nents  of  all  branches  of  the  native 
communities  of  milKons.  There  is  surely  no  reason  why 
useful  institutions  of  this  description  should  not  flourish  at 
some  of  our  agricultural  towns  where  the  people  can  cultivate' 
the  noble  profession  of  their  simple  forefathers.  Manifold 
would  be  the  advantages  that  might  result  to  the  natires  of 
India  were  a  few  such  good  institutions  established  in  different 
parts  of  Guzerat.  Such  schools  would  not  only  fill  up  a- 
want  much  felt  but  should,  if  properly  supported,  prove  suc- 
cessful in  a  financial  point  of  vieW. 

But  at  the  same  time  to  accomplish  all  this  we  must  go* 
to  work  in  right  earnest  with  our  feudatories  and  other  chiefs^ 
and  tell  them  in  plain  language  without  mincing  facts  that, 
liie  paramount  power  is  in  duty  bound,  as  the  guardians  of 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  of  the  millions, 
placed  under  their  paternal  care,  to  insist  upon  progreB» — 
progress  commercial  as  well  as  industrial  for  the  benefit  of 
their  subject  races — that  is,  the  adoption  of  prompt  measuies^ 
for  causing  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country 
placed  under  their  care  and  protection.    The  feudatories  and^ 
chiefs  should  be  made  to  introduce  in  the  states  under  their 
charge  the  principles  which  are  the  safe  piUeurs  of  a  people's 
prosperity  and  advancement.    As  a  preventive  againdt  con- 
stant recurring  famines  and  droughts  special  rules  should  be 
promulgated  among  the  native  states  in  adjusting  the  proper 
aesesaonents  of  cultivated  and  uncultivated  knds  which  bxq 
l3dng  idle  for  years  for  want  of  encouragement  to  capitalists 
who  would  be  otherwise  willing  to  invest  their  capital  in  this 
direction.     As  a  stimulus  to  trade  and  industry,  and  to  ensure 
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the  general  prosperily  of  the  country  in  the  end,  such  lands 
should  be  given  gratis — or  for  a  nominal  rental — on  the  wise 
English  administration  principle,  to  be  followed  by  a  reason- 
able assessment  in  after  years.  The  Dewan  of  Baroda  and 
his  able  councillor,  Mr.  Elazi  Shahabudin,  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  the  introduction  of  such  fruitful  measures  of  late  in 
the  state  which  has  been  placed  in  their  chaige  by  our 
Government  during  the  minority  of  the  present  boy-king. 

Although  the  English  Government  have  done  their  best 
to  introduce  light  English  ploughs  adapted  for  the  wants  of 
this  country,  the  efforts,  however  costly,  have  borne  and  pro* 
duced  very  little  firuit  yet.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Hope,  whilst 
a  cdleotor  once,  had  done  something  towards  the  introductioa 
of  English  ploughs  in  the  Mofussil,  but  his  praiseworthy  zeal 
did  not  meet  with  the  requisite  support  from  the  ryots ;  still 
it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark  that  the  English  plough  of  a 
light  make  is  introduced  at  Borsud  and  Shavaree  in  the  Kaira 
and  Ahmedabad  zillas  in  Guzerat,  through  the  laudable  exer- 
tions of  the  Padres  among  the  native  converts  there,  and  it 
has  proved  a  success  in  certain  cases.  Confident  in  the 
miraculous  power  of  time,  patience,  perseverance,  and  last, 
though  not  leasts  of  English  education  (the  most  wieldy 
instrument  to  drive  away  hosts  of  India's  miseries),  I  feel 
sure  of  the  introduction  of  English  ploughs,  English  appli- 
ances and  English  tools  of  husbandry  in  India.  If  some  of 
the  English  capitalists  were  to  invest  their  money  in  connec- 
tion with  the  natives  who  have  the  means  but  not  the  energy 
of  introducing,  starting  and  carrying  new  industries  to  a  suc- 
cessful end,  India  in  course  of  time  can  rival,  and  even  beat, 
America,  which  continent  now  a  days  is  the  wonder  and  centre 
of  attraction  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

NUSSEBWANJEP.  ShERIRJEE  GiNWALLA. 

Broach,  April,  1879.  ^ 
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our;  ADYENTtrRE  SCHOOLS. 
.     ,•  By.  A  Pabsi. 


III. 

:  The  *^ private*'  or-  "  adv^eivtalsar "  scbool  i&-  au  institution  of  a 
nfiiw  growth  in  India,  and.tbri'ses'wellin  ibbe  atiaioiqplMrQ  of.  keen, 
nnhealtby.  cpmpetitiodap  Schpok  <^  tb^  .order  h^e  bpen  spruaging 
IIP  like  muahrpoms  in  Bombay*  .  The  name  of  .many  a  street  and 
lane  and  many  a  Viceroy's  name  are  appropriated  by  tbe  would-be 
scboolmaater ;  and  tbus  we  bave  in  lour  midst  "  tbe  Coppersmitb 
Lane  Scbool/*  "tbe  Lytton  Scbool,"  and  otbers,  till  one  finds  **tbe 
scboolmaster  abroad  with  a  vengeance."-  This  is '  bow  it  happens. 
A  young  man  on  passing  a  small  ^xamina(tion  -waits  upon  a  GU>vem-< 
ment  official,  with  an  applicatioia  for  a  place.  If  thejai^Uoation 
i^'Btrongly  haeked,  ai^d  if  there. ar^e'vi^eaneies;  t^Q  official  offers  the 
applicfimt  twenty  rupees  a  jnoi^th  and  the  choice  of  two  climates^ 
one  notorious  for  fever  tbe  other  for  cholera.  Tbe  young  applicant 
naturally  declines  tbe.  oflfer  with  thanks.  .  He  tb^n  betakes  himself 
to  a  mercbant  in  tbe  neighbourhood,  who  blandly  assures  him  he 
woTlld  at  once  give  him  a  clerkship  if  he  could  deposit  security  to 
a  small  extent^-^say  rupees  40,000.  The  applicant  is  a  man  of 
numerous  cpusins,  of  various  degrees,  and  of  iiigb  eonnectioiocf^  who 
say  they  would  be  glad  to  see  him  do  something  itpr.  bjlmself.  -He 
thus  unconsciously  learns  a  noble  jiesson — that, of  falling  back  on 
himself. 

But  he  unfortunately  too  often  aspires  to  be  a  school-master 
under  these  circumstances.  With  this  view  be  puts  in  a  couple 
of  florid  advertisements  in  the  papers,  and  draws  up  a  blazing 
prospectus.  Armed  with  these,  he  goes  to  his  cousins,  who  oblige 
h^:  ap  &r  as  to  proioise  to  smA  Ja  csa^load  q£.  their  ofispriiig 
to  the  new  school.  He,<  on  his  part,  pSecs  to  ^f  educate  "  his  little 
cousins  gratis  in  return  for  the  prestige  they  lend  him^  This  ia, 
of  course,  a  holy  compact,  ratified  on  both  sid^s  by  self-interest. 
The  constitution  of  the  average  native  household  is  such  that  the 
parents  are  generally  anxious  to  see  the  little  urchins  away  from 
home  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day.     The  privilege  the  EngHsh 
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child  enjoys  Bitting  in  the  mother's  kp^  irnHKlng  those  ttitine 
truths  which  are  so  many  stuping  stones  to  a  happy  after  life, 
making  pretty  little  questions  and  lispifig  little  prayers;  tHas 
imconsciously  fortifying  the  head  abd  the  Iteart  at  the  same'  time 
for  the  great  struggle  before  them^-^tbis  is  altogether  denied  to 
the  Indian  child,  save  perhaps  in  instances  here  and  there.  !NV>r 
is  the  sweet,  Tiappy  familiarity  between'  the  English  sire  aitti  son, 
of'  which  we  in  India  read  with  a  'throb  of  envy  at  heart,  kiio#a' 
in  our  family  circles.  Papa  buys  his  boys*  food  and  clothes,  fee 
buys  them  a  few  luxuries  if  be  can  a£R)rd  them  ;  he  sends  them  to 
an  excellent  school,  i»  always  on  the  look  out  for  good  berths  for 
them'  as  soon  as  ever  they  write  a  clear  hand.  Mamma  serVes  thSr* 
diiners,  mends  their  clothes,  "  my  diBan  '•  them  once  a  week,  and 
has  ahready  her  eye  on  a  girl  quite  eHgible  for  *'  dear  Pestanji^  M" 
soon  as  he  passes  his  fifth  standard  examination.  What  more 
could  be  expected  of  parents  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  schoolmaster  i  that  young  worthy  having 
advertised  himself}  now  secures  the  services  of  an  itinerant  Hinda 
or  Tarsi  teacher,  a  sort  of  recruiting  serjeant,  whose  dilty  is  to  go 
about  houses  when  the  husbands  are  at  office  and  the  ladies  at 
leisure.  In  a  very  short  time  he  efstablishes  the  superior  claims 
of  the  new  school  to  the  patronage  of  all  sensible  persons.  He 
descants  on  the  genteel'  birth  and  connections  of  the  master,  oir 
the  exceedingly  moderate  fees,  which-  could  be  paid  in  arrears, 
quarterly,  half-yearly,  or  even  yearly.  Money  is  no  consideration>- 
says  the  emissary  of  the  philanthropic  pedagogue.  As  for  the 
programme  of  studies,  why,  it  includes  everything  the  wis^  men 
of  East  and  West  ever  taught.  You  have  mathematics  in  all  its 
varied  branches  j  literature,  prose  and  poetic,  in  English,  Persians- 
Latin,  Sanskrit,  Marathi  and  Guj Strati ;  music,  drawing  and  gym- 
nastics are  thr6wn  in  as  flirther  indtlcemetit ;  and,  to  overcome 
the  fbw  remaining  scruples  of  the  caititious  parent,  the  announce- 
meht  ismad'e  that  school  works  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  pupils' 
have  only  six  holidays  in  the  year.  **  My  dear,  what  a  bargain  !'* 
says  the  mother  to'  Pestanji*s  father  as  he  comes  home  from  the 
evetdng  party.  <<^Fee8  in  arrear,  did  yoti  say  T  asks  th6  pmctiM 
husband.  "By  all  means^  then,  let  all' the  boy^  go.  Let'tue* 
see,  how  6ld  is  Fwtmji  newl  fbnr.  yiMtrsj   I  \rould  t)aofc  klm^ 
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offf  ioOf  if  I  wer«  jqu,  mj  demr.  His  narae  is  Tarj.  oosfclj  fca  J^0(^  |^ 
aji^d  ikS  Pe^tanji  is  growii^  so  fiast^  we  mxiat  curtail  expense^  foT: 
t);^  boj  must  maxrj  in  a  jear  or  two,  jou  kpow."  So  it  is  seUl^d 
tlxat  the  boys  go  to  tHe  new  school,  poor  little  four-year  old  Fra^ji^ 
top.  And  in  this  manner  are  brought  together  from  fifliy  to  a 
himdred  boy^  of  all  9450^^  csstes  and  capacities. 

This  done,  the  master  aiigages  a  couple  of  cheap  rooms.  A, 
fyw  rickety  benches,  chairs  and  tables  inside,  and  a  big  blamo^ 
signboard  outside,  and  you  have  the  school  complete.  The 
huxidred  boys  are  divided  into  four  or  Eve  classes^  under  a» 
nu^nj  assistants,  whose  salaries  range  from  five  to  thirty  rapeeft 
a  month.  The  last  class  is  under  the  five  rupee  man,  generally 
a  Hindu,  who  has  £ftiled  to  earn  five  rupees  a  month  at  every 
other  honest  calling.  He  is  oftener  than  not  a  weak,  sickly^ 
ill-dressed,  ill-natured  man.  His  class  is  in  itself  a  school,  it 
has  so  many  sub-divisions.  He  teaches  from  the  alphabet  to 
the  fourth  vernacular  book,  from  numbers  to  vulgar  fractions. 
One  cannot  trust  oneself  to  write  at  length  of  the  solemik 
&rce  enacted  from  day  to  day,  of  the  heartless  practice  to 
which  are  sacrificed  hundreds  of  tender,  promising  intellects. 
Ilindu  or  Parsi,  what  can  the  wretched  man  teach,  who  himself 
knows  so  little?  Their  position  is  extremely  galling  to  thaoLr 
Five,  ten,  or  fifteen  rupees  a  month.  Why,  the  barber,  the  shoe« 
maker,  the  mechanic  earns  at  least  thrice  as  much.  He  worka 
^thout  zest,  without  spirit;  he  is  a  morose  listless  drudge. 
Imagine  bright  hopeful  little  boys,  with  varipus  fancies  in  their 
heads  and  various  questions  on  their  lips,  immured  for  a  year  with 
the  sulky  drudge  of  a  Mehetaji.  The  gushing  little  hearts  dry  up 
for  want  of  sympathy;  their  strained,  mechanical  action  leads 
them  into  utter  apathy.  There  is  nothing  natural  about  their 
ways  ;  in  fact,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  little  human  brings.  It  is 
sad  to  contemplate  their  future.  The  other  teachers  are,  of  course^ 
comparatively  better  men  than  the  Mehetaji ;  but  most  of  them, 
do  not  recognize  the  sacredness  of  their  trust.  Their  engagement 
as  teachers  is  but  a  means  to  an  end ;  they  slave  at  it  with^unre* 
mitting  energy,  so  that  they  may  soon  scrape  together  a  few  hundred 
rupees  to  enable  them  to  set  up  independently.  Now,  therei  is 
z^ttiixkg  wrong  in  a  man  trying  to  better  his  position.  ^  But  of  all 
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pro^fifeiotial  men  the  teacber  ought  to  sabordinate  self;  and  that 
tie-majr  do  so  without  any  Tery  great  atraiti  on  his  man*a  ntitut^, 
he  otoght  to  have  a  handsome  sakxy.  He  most  be  a  thoroughly 
vfisp^ctable  citizen  every  way. 

I  must  here  admit  that  there  are  several  excellent  priv&te 
schools  in  Bombay ;  but,  as  a  rul^,'  the  description  I  give  aboif'e 
^plies  4;0  the  majorfty.  Private  ;m^mk>Is  are  btecoming  a  sourda  of 
gt^ii  public  nuisance ;  their  number  ought  to  be  reduced  ait 
least  by  a  half.  We  have  a  wild  beast  law  in  India,  by  virtue  »f 
whidh  any  honest  man  who  brings  to  the  collector  of  his  distritft 
the  heiad  of  a  tiger  or  lion  or  the  t^rcass  of  &  cobra  gets  so  much 
money  for  having  rid  the  country  of  a  nuisance.  Now,  I  do  not 
advocate  the  passing  of  exactly  a  law  like  this  against  our  peda- 
gogues ;  but  surely  some  means  might  be  devised  to  check  the 
rapacity  of  some  bladk  shuep  among  this  goodly  flock.  Qovfetti- 
ment  used  to  grant  annual  aids  to  such  of  ihe  adventure  schools  as 
were  of  practical  use  to  the  community  and  were  not  yet  paying 
doncems,  owing  to  public  apathy.  These  schools  had  in  return  to 
Submit  to  periodical  examinations  by  the  Government  inspector. 
But  an  unworthy  member  of  the  fraternity  is  said  to  have  abused 
his  privilege.  His  school  was  a  financial  success  :  there  were*  two 
htlndi^ed  well-paying  pupils  and  Ave  ill-paid  teachers.  Other 
incidental  expense  was  almost  nominal.  Btill,  our  avaricious 
pedagogue  applied  to  Government,'  begging  to  have  his  school 
recognised  as  a  grant-in-aid  school  He  forwarded  his  accounts 
showing  a  large  deficit  every  year,  as  also  the  opinions  of  somis  of 
the  neighbouring  justices  of  the  peace,  saying  "  the  school  was  a 
great  boon  to  the  poor  of  that  locality."  In  due  course  of  time 
came  the  inspector,  whom  the  schoolmaster  edified  with  a  confiden- 
tial chat.  He  explained  how  from  purely  disinterested  motives 
he  had  undertaken  the  thankless  task  of  imparting,  at  a  nominal 
cost,  the  blessings  of  a  liberal  education  to  his  young  countrymen, 
whose  scanty  patronage*  had  forced  him  to  seek  Government  aid, 
much  against  his  will.  He  tried  his  btfst  to  make  himself  out  a 
hero  and  a  martyr,  and  cdncludiddhis  history  with  the  pathetic 
remark,  ^*Stich  are  the  penalties  of  patriotism."  The  inspector 
was  charmed;  and  thenceforward  the  sohool  received  every  y^fer 
fifbout  a  thouslind  rupees  from-  QoViSmrtieiiPt.*   But  soon  arose  a 
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4iffi<mlt7  in  diyidiog.  tbk.itt^got  ga^n.  The  confideatial  auMffeftnir 
asjced  {qt  a  mojbtyof  i^...  Ths,  msj^w  would  xK>t  yield \3o  aiack. 
Hot  words  paased  be|»v»en  .U^o  %w.q  worthies,  and  somehow  IJie 
secret  oozed  out — that  the  headmaster  was  a  swindler;  heNkept 
tvpisets  of  fee-booiks,  one  for.  hiia^el£  ithe  other  for  the  Gorem- 
ment  inspector.  On  the  day  ot  the  official'  yisit  he  imported  foor 
recruits  for  the  time  hoing,  and  palmed  them  off  on  the  officer  .as 
permanent  on  his  staff;  the  half-a-daxen  .smart-Iooking  servaiits 
urere  hired  for  the  day  only.  Wrhat  a  vile  -tiiek  !  And  when  we 
see  that  it  was  concocted  by  a  schooknaater,  its  vileness  increaseaA 
tiK>nsand*fold.  Since  then  Government  have. been  very  carefnL 
They  hare  reduced  tl^Q  rate  as.  well  as  the  number  of  the  grants. 
How,,  then,  is  the  real  working  of  our  *'  private  schools  "  to  be  got 
at  ?  Can  we  trust  the  annual  reports. issued  by  the  school  1  Who 
can  say  there  are  not  a  few  more  twtors  like  the  one  described 
.  above,  eking  out  a  large  income  by  undermining  the  intellect  of 
the  rising  generation  and  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  f~ 
Cannot  the  public  look  to  Uieir  own  interest  i  But  we  have  no 
auoh  thing  as  *^  a  .public."  ,  It  would  be  about  the  best  way  to 
have  a  committee  of  a  dozen  intdligent  and  influential  citizenB  ta 
pei:iodically  review  battalion3  of  private  schools  infantry,  and  to 
report  to  Field- Marshal  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  that 
officer  to  have  the  power  of  dismemberment.  Yes,  many  of  our 
existing  ^  private  schools  "  ought  to  be  dismembered  One  W9j  or 
another,  we  ought  to  have  fewer  and  better  **  private  schools,"  ir 
we  are  to  have  any  at  all 
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III.      ON  THE   MANUFACTUBE  OF   SODA   (iN  ENGLAND). 

Bt  Wm.  Lamt  Cabpsnub,  KA.,  RSa,  F^C.S. 

(ITKPHEW  or  T{|£  lUXK  UAB.Y  CAAPXNTXE). 

It  is  intended  to  give  a  brief  account  of  some  importaat- 
.  chemical  industries,  such  as  loda,  glass  and  soap  making,  composite- 
and  stearic  acid  candle  manuiactniej.poesibly  paper«making,  pottex7, 
ibc,,  all  of  which  may  be  aeen  in  operation  in  or  near  Bristol,  aad^ 
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the  antb^r'oft  this  paper  ^ill'be  happy  to  promote  theviewfii'^f 
any  Indian  gentlemen  who  may  wish  to  see  them,  provided  •  tb«t 
the  obj'eot'Aof  ^he  vieit  ii  iB^mclbitig*  mdire 'thatt  mere  cutiyisity.' 

'It  will  be  desirable  to  'oossftmeiice  the  •Iteri'ds  twit^  soda;  tto* 
(m}y't»«^caose'tliis  a)kali  ifi  its'i^riocid  forms  is  krgely  used-  in  neatly 
all*  *he  above  pl-oe^ses,  but  him  because  other  important  'srib- 
staaiceB— sOeh  as  sulphuric^  aoid  (oil  of  vitriol),  hydrochloric  aoid 
(Also-  knowtf^tas  muriatlG  a^id  and  spifits  of  salt),  bleaching  powdet, 
-&Ci,— are  either  nedessary  products  of  soda-making  as  at  present 
-conducted,  or  are  employed  in  the  above  mentioned  manufaotut^. 
It  is  well  known  that  acids  amd  alkalies  have  distinctly  opposite 
properties,  ted  that  th^y  neutralise  or  destroy  each  other  when 
mixed,  producing  a  substauoe  different  ftom  either  of  its  compo- 
nents, and  called,  in  general  terms,  a  salt.  Of  the  three  alkalies — 
potash,  soda  and  ammonia — soda  is  far  the  most  important^  Ootn- 
mon  culinary  salt  is  (broadly  speaking)  a  compound  of  soda  and 
muriatic  acid  or  spirits  oi  salt,  and  is  known  to  chemists  as 
chloride  of  sodium,  or  sodic  chloride.  Glauber's  salts  is  a  com- 
ponnd  of  soda  and  sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  called 
sulphate  of  sodium,  or  sodic  snlphate.  What  is  commonly  called 
*  soda'*  by  laundresses,  is  really  a  compound  of  soda  with  carbonic 
add  and  water,  and,  chemically  speaking,  is  crystallised  carbonate 
of  soda,  or  sodic  carbonate*  Many  other  examples  of  this  might 
fee  given. 

Formerly,  the  chief,  if  not  the  entire,  source  of  soda,  was  the 
ashes  of  sea- weed,  known  as  barilla,  which  contain  large  quantities 
of  various  salts  of  soda,  just  as  the  ashes  of  l&nd  plants  contain 
large  quantities  of  the  other  fixed  alkali,  potash.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  the  third,  and  volatile,  alkali,  viz.,  amjnonia,. 
should  be  produced  by  the  slow  burning,  or  decay,  of  animal 
matter.  About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  however,  the  demand 
for  soda  became  so  great,  that  it  became  necessary  to  devise  some 
means  for  obtaining  it  from  some  of  the  numerous  mineral  substances 
in  which  it  occurs.  Among  these,  the  one  of  far  the  most  frequent 
occurrence  i^  ordinary  or  common  salt,  which,  in  addition  to 
being  the  chief  saline  ingredient  in  sea-water,  occurs  in  vast  beds 
-in  various  parts  of  the  world,  as  rook-salt,  in  a  state  of  greater  or 
less  purity.     Bvery  100  tons  of  sea  vraier  contain  2|  tons  of  oom- 
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mou  s&lt,  ahd  every  100  tons  of  salt  oontaixi  about  46  tond  of  pate 
soda. 

A  great  variety  of  processes  have  been  devised  to  exteact  the 
soda  from  salt,  and  an  immense  amount  of  monej  has  been  lost  in 
fruitless  attempts  to  solve  this  great  problem  in  a  commeroiillj 
snccessfai  manner.  Many  of  these  processes  only  require  one 
missing  link  to  be  supplied  to  make  them  very  superior  to  that  at 
present  employed,  which,  although  appairently  very  circuitous 
and  complicated,  has  in  actual  practice  hitherto  proved  itself  pre- 
eminently the  best.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  ''plant "  neces- 
sary for  the  present  form  of  8od&  manufacture  should  be  constructed 
as  economically  as  possible  consistently  with  efficiency,  since  it  is 
liable  to  be  sup^seded  at  any  moment  by  a  discovery  which  may 
supply  the  needed  step  in  one  of  the  other  processes.  One  of  these, 
known  as  the  Ammonia  process,  is  now  being  worked  in  Cheshire, 
England,  and  in  twa  or  three  places  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  it  can  compete  commercially 
with  the  tedious  method  hitherto  employed..  It  is  based  upon,  the 
slight  solubility  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Common  salt,  treated 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid^  yields  bicarbonate 
of  soda  and  chloride  of  ammopium,  from  which  the  ammonia  is 
easily  obtained  by  heating  with  lime,  leavxBig  a  "  bye  product  *' 
of  chloride  of  calcium.  The  greater  or  less  extent  to  which  the 
reactions  take  place  depends  upon  such  circumstances  as  pressure, 
temperature,  presence  of  excess  of  either  product,  &c.  The  alkali 
produced  by  it  is  of  very  great  purity. 

The  chief  seats  of  soda-making  in  the  British  Islauds  are 
Lancashire,  the  river  Tyne,  and  Glasgow.  There  is  only  one  soda 
factory  in  Bristol,  belonging,  to  the  Netham  Chemical  Company 
Limited.  The  method  almost  universally  u^ed  is  called,  from  its 
inventor,  the  Leblanc  process,  aud  was  first  carried  out  on  a  large 
scale  in  1804.  It  may  be  thus  briefly  outlined. ..  The  salt,  or 
sodic  chloride,  is  first  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  it  is 
converted  into  sodic  sulpbate,  commercially  known  as  salt-cake. 
This  is  put  into  a  furnace  with  coal  and  limestone,  and  fused. 
When  cold,  the  resulting  mass,  which  is:  known  as  black-ash,  is 
treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  out  from  it  a  orude  sodic  car- 
bonate ;  this  solution  is  then  treated  in  various  ways,  according  to 
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tha  &m  U  w^iah  ,tlw.%i)da  ia  to.  fiixd  i|^  wajriuto  ttie  iA^r]$et« 
'^  Sod»-a8h  '*  ia  made  by  evaporating  this,  solation  to  drjnesa,  aii4. 
cajj^iaittg^-  '*  Spda,r  lui  known  to  tho  laandreflp^  19  pvodocsd  bj!  dia* 
solving  aod9-a«l]L  in.  bob  wiiter^  and  allowixi^  the  ^pda  ciysi^U  ^ 
dd{Kml^  on  oooliog.,,  Piurip  cur  '*cai;utic1  b/^  ia  made  bj  boi^g 
th/»  aoltttion  mtb  quiok.  liine»  and  conoeiitrating  tbo  resailting 
ckar  liqujid  toa  .verjr  bigb  poin^  so  aa  .to  remove  as  macb  w^er.  aa 
possibla.  The  whole  cannot  be  so  removedy  and,  i^uhydroua  spda 
caiv  onljr  be  siad^  hj  burning  tbe  meta),  sodiuQi  in  air  or  o^ge^. 

..  Tbe  pcooessea  .will,  now  be  deeeijbed  a  little  more  ,in  detfiU^  a^ 
well  a9  the  methods  by  which  the  "bye  pro4aq^s'!.  aire  utilised; 
thi$.la».tipoix(t  has  a  rm^i  i^ipovtant  bearing  t(p^  the  financial 
sQccesA  of  aD|r,cb^i9ioaLmaaaf9iClfpre.  The  whole  chain  of  9^ 
r^ona  are  sp  intimately  comiected^  that  it  is  alu^pst  necessary  that 
tl\ey  should  b^  oonductec^  at  one  and  the  same  fiE^c^ory. 

]         I. — PBODucTiojroF  "salt-cake"  (sodic  sulphate). 

.  It  is  desirable  to  have  the  salt  as  pure  as  possible;  and  hence 
rock-salt,  which  is  mixed  with  gravel,  Ac,  is  rarely  employed* 
Either  sea-salt  is  used,  or,  more  generally,  the  salt  formed  by  eva- 
pqratiug  brine.  In  some  places  brine  springs  occur,  in  others  briijie 
is^niade  by  flooding  the  rock-salt  beds  with  water,  and  pumping 
the  liquor  to  the  surface  of  th6  ground,  where  it  is  boiled  down  by 
fire  in  open  pans,  and  the  salt  fished  out.  Cheshire  and  Droit- 
wich  are  great  seaOs  of  this  industry. 

The  manulactujte  of  the  necessary  sulphuric  acid  is  a  complicated 
process^  almost  requiring  a  separate  article  to  explain  it^  Iroa 
pyrites  (brought  chiefly  fiom  Spain),  which  is  a  pompound.  of  iroi^ 
and  aolphnr  (sulphide  or  sulphuret  of  iron),  is  burnt  in.  kilns  ip 
sg,ch  a  way  that  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  given  off.  To  convert; 
this  into  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  necessary  to  give  it  more  oxyge^y 
which  is  derived  indirectly  from  the  air.  By  means  of  a  strong 
chimney  drafts  the  splphwrous  lu^id  gas  is  led  into  a  la^ge. 
chamber  (supported  on  wood)  constructed  of  sheets  of  lead,  th^ 
edges  of  which  are  joined  togpther  by  fusion,  where  are  alsQ 
present  atmospheric  air,  steam,  water,  and  various  compounds .  of. 
nitrogen  and  ozygeOi.  chiefly  nitric  acid,  obtained  from  nitre  (salt* 
petre)  •    Very  complicated  reactions  take  place  here,  but  the  gen^era^ 
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resale  ia  that  weak  aulphuric  acid  is  dmrnra  off  from  tke  floor  of 
the  chamber.  The-  process  in  these  leaden  chambers  ts  a  continooiia 
oxre,  and  their  size  revy  great-— 100  i^et  X  2o  feet  x  20  feet  being 
comparatiyely  small  dimensions.  This  weak  aeid  is  conoentrated 
by  heat  in  lead  pans,  and  is  th«n  ready  for  being  nsed  to  deoom* 
pose  salt.  When  strong  snlpfaoric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  is  required,  • 
this  oomparativelj  weak  acid  is  still  farther  conceotrated  in  Tdssels 
of  glass  or  pktinnm. 

In  making  salt^^uike,  about  2,000  Ibm  of  salt  are  placed  in  ja  cast 
iron  pot,  and  the  necessary  quantity  of  weak  Sttlphnric  acid  is  run  in, 
and  the  whole  stirred,  a  gentle  heat  being  applied.  After  a  short  time 
the  resolling  pasty  mass  is  transferred  to  a  roaster,  or  open. hearth, 
where  it  is  further  heated,  and  then  drawn  out  to  cooL  Daring 
these  ope^tions,  large  volumes  of  hot  muiiatic  (hydrochloric)  add 
gas  are  evolved ;  formerly  this  was  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air, 
and  being  corrosive  and  poisonous,  it  spread  desolation  over  the 
country  round.  Manu&cturers  now,  however,  are  compelled  bj 
law  to  condense  this  acid,  and  Inspectors  under  the  Alkali  Act  are 
appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  this  is  done.  It  is  usually 
effected  by  passing  the  gas  up  a  tall  tower,  built  of  Yorkshire 
flags  (a  hard  sandstone) ;  this  tower  is  filled  with  coke,  down  which 
a  stream  of  water  trickles,  this  dissolves  the  gas,  and  a  solution 
of  hydrochloric  acid  runs  out  at  the  bottom. 

II. — PRODUCTION  OF  BLACK-ASH  (OB  BAliL  SODA). 

The  salt-cake,  in  coarse  powder,  is  mixed  with  a  certain  weight 
of 'limestone  (carbonate  of  lime)  and  of  coal,  and  the  whole  is 
throNrn  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  so  arranged  that 
the  flame  pl^ys  down  upon  the  mass,  whidi  is  also  agitated  by 
hand.  About  800  lbs.  of  salt-cake  are  treated  in  one  operation, 
whidi  lasts  two  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  the  pasty  somi*flaid 
mass,  strongly  resembling  lava,  is  drawn  out  into  an  iron  box,  and  * 
allowed  to  cool  The  reverberatory  hand  furnace  here  described 
is  only  suitable  for  operations  on  a  comparat4vely  small  scale.  In 
large  works,  what  are  called  ^^  revolvers  "  are  employed.  A  large 
cylinder,  10  or  12  feet  in  diameter  and  of  the  same  or  greater 
length,  is  mounted  horizontally  upon  friction  wheels,  and  made  to 
revolve  slowly.    The  salt-cake,  limestone  and  coal  are  put  into 
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tUBy  and  the  fiame  Ud  tlmmgk  it;  ifae  tiiftloii of  tbe  cjlinddr* 
piodaeeB  a  thoraiagb:  agitation  «ad  Biixin|^'o£  tjie  masSy  saving  an 
•enormoTis  amount  of  manual  labour.  A  single  hand  furuAce  \vStt  . 
not  decompose  more  than  ^0  or  25  tons  ^alt-cake  per  week,  and 
requires  one  man  by  day,  and  ailbth%r  at  night.  A  "revolver'* 
attended  by  two  ihen  constantly,  caIn  decoaipdse%pid^airdt  of  ISO* 
tons  in  the  same  fcime.  When  the  operation  is  complete  the 
machineiy  is  stopped,  the  mouth  brought  downwards,  and  the 
blat^-ash  drops  otit  into  bbzes  provided  forits  xeception.  When 
cold,  it  is  ashy-grey  in  dolour,  very  poroui^  and  contains  from 
20  to  22  per  cent,  of  pure  soda,  mixed  w^th  many  impurities. 
From  the  insoluble  part  of  these,  which  comprise  all  the  lime^ 
akd  Tery  nearly  all  the  Sulphur  (from  the  sulphuric  acid),  it* 
a  separated  by  being  broken  up,  ^rown  into  Tats,  and  treated'' 
with  water.  The  residue  is  "  black-aah  wastes"  and  will  be  de&lt 
with  presently.  The  rats  are  anfanged  in  serieB  in  such  a  way  as 
to  use  as  little  water  as  possible,  without  leaving  any  soda  un« 
dissolved.  The  chief  impurities  in  this  crude  carbonate  of  soda 
liquor  are,  undecomposed  sodic  chloride  and  sodic  sulphate,  and 
compounds  of  soda  with  sulphur  (sodium  sulphtcfo  or  sulphuret}| 
which  last  are  apt  to  stain  metallic  and  other  surfaces  with  which 
they  come  in  contact.  This  "  stain  "  may  be  removed  by  oxidising 
the  sulphur  compound  by  the  direct  injection  of  air,  or  by  more 
refined  chemical  methods. 

III. — SODA-ASH. 

The  crude  soda  liquor  is  concentrated  by  the  heat  of  a  fire 
passing  over  its  surface,  and  sometimes  undeir  the  containing  pan, 
and  as  the  concentration  proceeds  salts  deposit.  These  are  fished 
out,  drained,  calcined,  and  ground  up,  and  form  the  soda-ash  of 
•commerce,  which  is  always  sold  at  a  price  varying  with  the  per- 
centage of  real  soda  (40  to  56  per  cent.)  it  contains.  Thus  I^d. 
per  degree  means,  with  ash  testing  52  per  cent,  soda,  that  its  price 
per  cwt.  is  52  X  IJd. — or  78d.  =  6/6  per  cwt. 

IV. — SODA  CRYSTALS. 

Soda  ash,  obtained  as  above,  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the 
insoluble  impurities  are  allowed  to  subside.  The  clear  liquor  is 
t\kSk  into  lai^e  pans,  and  as  it  coole^  crystals  of  sodic  carbonate, 
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** fldotch  soda,*"  are -dqnsiiied.  TheLinirther  liqiMtf  Is  nta*  aVagr,.  <mk 
be  tised  in  d^amkmg  freidirAoda  aah,  «od  the;  orysliiis  bre  draioed 
afld -ptoked. .    .:;.-■'•.    •  -t.-j  •    i     .    .    i. 

,£tth^r  tha  wh^fi^ofrtbe  crude  bl^Iq^aah  liqfior.i^  takm,  or  pa^t 
ofihi9f  and  pcir^  of  ibe. ''red  liqnora"  which  re^i^izL^ aft^  tl^e 
salto  are  fiahied  oiit^  aa  describe  i^i-  III..  The  liquid  i^  theix 
purified  from  sulpb^i;  ooiiip9U|id8^.  diluted  and^oil^d  with^quick- 
lime^  in  whidi;  operifiktjo.u  th^  oarboi^  acid  <}e^y^  the  ^(>d^.  and 
cQmbine9  with  the  lim^  eettliug  to^  the  bottQui  of  the  tank  as. 
carbeuate  of  liiQ^  jwj^^  ^^e  clear  8p)^ti9)i  9f  oauai^ict  soda  }b> 
removedy  couceuitrat0d  b j  Jpo^^  aud  filially  Almps^rf)^!&d..  In.thia^ 
state  it  cou4ait>ft  {from  .^0  p^r.  cent,  to  7X)  per  cepi.  solid  canatic 
soda,  the  remainjdQr  being  .chiefij  water^^  and  is  packed  in  iron. 
Returns  for  the  markejti. 

•  vi.-^€3XLiSATiov  oTiWASXE  PBomrora  . 

^    :   .     .  A*    Hydstocbhrio  acid* 

H  As  it  ia  unlawful  ^  ruU:  this  corrosive  liqt^id  awaj  into  river& 
a|[kd  water  couisi^ ,  app^  .n^ful.  outlet  is  neces^j,  and  the  040 
now  generally  employed  was  discovered  by  BerthoUeti  .^uud  Jame^ 
W^tt.  It  coQsistain  usi^g  the  chlorine  contained  iix  it  for  the 
manufacture  of  chloride  of  lime,  or  bleaching  powder.  This  ia. 
done  by  heating  the  acid  which  runs  out  from  the  condensing, 
towers  (vid.  I.)  with  black  oxide  of  manganese,  a  native  mineral^ 
found  in  many  Continental  localities  j  the  resulting  chlorine  gas  is 
led  into  large  chambers  full  of  trays  of  powdered  quicklime,  by 
which  it  is  absorbed.  In  order  to  save  using  fresh  manganese 
each  time,  Mr.  Walter  Weldon  has  patented  processes  by  which* 
the  liquor  from  the  chlorine  stills  is  run  off,  mixed  with  lime  (and' 
sometimes  magnesi^  and  treated  with  the  injection  of  atmos- 
pheric air, after  which  it  is  "revivified"  and  fit  to  use  again.  The 
iHeachiiig  powder,  or  <^  Bleach,"  thus  made  is  largely  used  as  a 
disinfectant,  and  for  bleaching  cotton  and  other  fibres,  as  well  as 
in  many  chemical  industries,  since  it  is  a  compound  possessed  of 
powerful  oxidising  properties. 

JB,     Recovery  of  Bulphur  from   Vat-wade:    • 
The  insoluble  residue  from  the  black-ash  vats  (vid.  'II.)i8a^ 
aOfterce  of  inconvenience  and  expense'  to  the  soda  manufacturer,  and 
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^jcootmt.  ,  Huodi:e4s  of  acres  of  knd  havei  beep  bought,  fueipelyiM 
a  place  to  deposit  it;  and  eyen  there  it  is  a  great  source  of  nuisance 

fiving  off  fou]  gases,  and  sometimes  becoming  spontaneously  red 
6t.  After  much  of  the  sulphur  it  contains  has  beeti  rembted^  it 
%  cozDfparativel  j  Innocubus,  and  ^vefeA  prdeedaes  haVe  beeli  devisM 
Iso  effeict'  iMB^  13^xtgh  they  difibr  iti  d^Udlj  4^jr  Me  iirllk»riii 
prhieiple;  The  ^rasfte  is  ^utijeeted  ta^he  action  of  atno^aqph^Hc 
air,  either  by  i2ij0ctioii '  in  yats,  or  absozption  in  heaps,  aii4  ^f tor 
bein^  thus  oxidised,- is  lixiviated  with  water,  The  solution  .9.0 
obtained^  contains  complicated  compounds  .c^  calcium  (the  metal  of 
lime,  as  sodium  is  the  metal  of  soda,)  with  sulphur,  and  whein 
treated  with- hydrodiloric  acid,  these  are  decomposed,  auft  Jntie 
«tlphuV  is  deposited,  which  tiaf'b^eblled^d,  ^ad  fused  in  It  sti^ng 
iron  Tossel  under  &  'steam'  premnxe  io£  '%& . Ibr.  ^  The'  i^oAidt  i  io 
obtained  is  known  in  the  market  ai.  ^^/^eoortsted  brii9«toiiQ(-' 
TjThethier  it  pays  better  to  use  th^  waste  hydro^lprie  acid  to  (make 
^'bleach,"  or  to  obtain  sulphiir,  depends  upon  the -state  of  the 
markets,  the  relative  prices  of  the  articles,  i^nd  the  local  conditions 
of  each  factory.  '  "  "*  '        .  ..       ^    .  .    , 

'•     Iii  -the  nfext-articK  the  matinfectnt^  Jf  Bbap^  ^ll^be  dilBctHsiea. 


CAN.  WE  EDUCATE  EDIJCATION  IN  INDIA,  TQ 
EDUCATE  ilfJ^JV^  AND   WOMEN'i 


•?•'     •-.,-.    .•.'    •••..'.•.  ,iiAJKP;III.    .t     :...:-..      .         ,1    .    .r^) 

,  .  Our  tworqipefiitipttSk^  .        .         ..,       .     >    t.      ,    :<,-.; 

What  proportion  of  the  boy^fi^  par  GrQv^nment  Scbools 
4\i^.thf»  cbi)d;i^0Q:  aC  rytOts,  antl  what  of  tbi^.qtlier  cfaisfies  V 

.^j^^  ^ba^jiPi^PP^Q  4o  the  childreo,  of  iryots  at  scho^Jl 
bear  to  the  actual  numbers  of  the  children  of  that  class  who 
ouglitta  be  At  school? —      '  '?   ' ".  " 
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'  eitber  from  the  Bombay  or  the  Madrfts  Presidency*  at^preaert;^ 
'  bttt  more  detailed  returns  will  probably  be  made  at  no  distant 
,time. 

In  fSombay  Presidency  248^1.40  children  were  attenjj- 
ing  school  on  Manaib  3lat^  1878.  Of  .the?^^' 207,281  ^oi^e 
Hiad«s,  e£ theiie ^^0S5  were tetumfid.aakAilbis  (euUivaton^. 
**  Ifyots^*  may  be  of  any  caste  or  race,  and*  of  course;  mangr 
who  belong  to  the  Hindu  castes  called  kunbis  do  not  cultivate 
at  alL'  There  were  20,111  artizans,  6,786  labourers,  1,649* 
'low  castes,  and  6,718  uncla^sei  There  were  also  60,851 
Brahnians,  the  latest  proportion  of  aU»  6^844  rBajputa  (do 
allied),. 2,830. ?|trb|m0  (best  knQi^ji.aa  wrxti9i»  w4  ^olerfai}, 
<  11,^14  l4Lng^at%  13^072-  Jaiii%^^^3  tuadsts,  5>8S6.shap- 
Ite^p^M^  and  3,932  Alnik.  '  ^  i    ..         ^ 

'•  Taking  the  GbVBrnment  Village  Schools  separtitely  and 
including'  Mussulmans,  &c.,  with  Hindus,  flie  children  of 
people  holding  land  were  for  the  lower  vernacular  schools' 
.^9,405  to  a  total  of  157,31:?,  and  ior  th^.lMg^er  y^aiAcnlar 
schools  2,478  to  a  total  of  5,794.  These  figures  give  the  land- 
holders 42  per  cent,  for  the  higher  and  63  per  cent,  for  the 
lower  vernacular  schools. 

The  question  however  rests  on  an  entirely  different  basis 
fromf  what  it  does  in  Bengal;  6m.tg  to  the  iyots  being  tiiem* 
selves  the  landholder^;   '   '* '    '  ^ '"    '  * '      '    ■ ' 

The  far  more  important'quSstion  as  to  the  number  of 
children  who  ought  to  bid  ^' sihool  cannot  be  correctly 
ascertained  at  present,  though  an  attempt  t^  be  ihade  farther 
tm'to  mike'a guess uVan'ahswef.   -  \  ^ '. 

In  Madras  Ptesfil^ncy  i^ife  kre  Hb  statii^ties 'lowing  ho# 

ma^y  of  the  ciiltStaftor^  caii  f^ad  and  write  ^'bi^'^^^g  to- 

1  :/'«f!.'    ./'    i    r    '■   1  '•..'■■^    -.",  'f-"n  i^  ..-'*,.  J  ;  r»-  (%-.  * 
*  It  wiU  not  be  (overlooked  that  in  Bombay  and  ^&6fnf  presidencies  tbmt 
is  no  division  of  classes  into  zemindars  (landlords)  and  ryots  (ctutivaiOTSj^ 
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# 

fhe  ;oeii6iis.of  1871  only'D'S -perl^ent'Of  itbe  \9trole:  niide 
-popiiktioD,  onrittlDg'  Madras/  (x)uid  vead'^d  twrte. 

II  The  iamdne' told'hefemlyagaifist  &&  Bombay  €lc>vemmeiit 
/8diciQls;and  still  more  so  s^me^  thisdlBdigcboiis^fitbools,  Sor 
.tioldBe  kst — wfaich  aore  apeadd  oam^yiaitid^cIosed.iaiQtdieti^ 
tlteonrare  no..tru«tw6rth]r>r^tirii&  iTh^  loss  for  Gbvemm^t 
Schools  was  177  schools,  with  nearly  16,090.  children,  She 
fltthers  reoiild  not'  |)ay  .the  .o^syfaeuiiBa'thre  sohcl^la  were  closed. 
ToafaoW'how  sevece  the  famine  pressuBetrss  in  som»o£*the 
Bsoqan  distHete,'67  schools  witir  6^334  oliildren  were  closed 
in  ifhe  Gentzal  and  ISTorth-Easteim  £)ivjfai<ms<  ^one. 

The  teaspcorary  dositig^  «f'  GrbTOtosssixl  ^Sbhools  in  the 
&msne  was  bdbh  because 'tdiflr<  people  i»h  away  and  bbeaase 
ith4 schools  are  mainly  8iq>ported  It^tivrry^  daiss*  from  whAt 
are  called  local  funds  (school  cess),  toid  ifaes^  could  oaot 
slwiaya*  be  levied  during,  the  tsmiim.  It^ould  ^ppsenr  as  if 
tliere  were  little  hope  of  SK^t  of  the  closed  schools  beiag 


In  Madras- Presidency  Hie  report  fte»  1877-78  sh^mK  a 
decrease:  of.  neariy  l,QdO  ecbboki  witll  «|)waids  of' 32^UK) 
scholars,  mainly  owingi  to  the  famia^; 

HI.  Ill  themt0st/eleineid%^rjjt>afiRltimaf  a  good  OoT^m&etit 
a  first  necesfixtj?  seems:  in  be  t^at  pildali^  erven  the'^smaitost, 
<sh6ald.be  able  toiread  and.^n^te.  B(&t  r^beid^toLlty^of  find- 
isigreven  patels  (village  beadmien)  la  Indieuwlio  can  read  and 
write  stares  ns'dn  the  £Ei^t'in^^^gifittati«m>inobi|»iiibg<<dfid 
8bitplQstTiMageiistnru,;fllK)ys  <ai{4^^  ihe  pataldb  his 
life  and  death' duty  as  sani^ry  head  of  hiS'  village.  Jkoii  it, 
ifte  now  sv  urgent  impeeiial  (jaeation  of  th6^  vektiofis  b^weeh 
saoncrp-ltodar  land  0idtivator^''it  need  not  be  said.wfti^jthB 
Jsttai'effeetlifrof  this,  tha4i  notiODk-ten&of  th^  ryets  are  aUfe 
^p  li^ad  an(^  write.  .      ,      .%.-  ^. .. ;  ^ 

''Toiary  apMl-'get  the  people  tiie^ctflelvea  to  amst/Us"  in 
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irhat  we  wcnild  fai»  do  for  their  good  :is  of-  eoiucse  the 
corner-stone :  of  tibe  whole  structure  we  would  raise-.  Bat 
^*it  will  be  a  v^y  long  time  befotei  iwe  can. hope  for  this 
.  liflsistanoe  from  the  natives  themselves,:  as  the  want  of  even 
-elementary  education  among  the  people  is  one  of  our  chief 
atmnUing  blocks*  In  .many  viUi^es  the  patels  can  neitiier 
i*®d  nor  Tiodte/'* 

(J..)  .'The  Bombay  Sanitary  Ck>mnus8ioner  .tells  us  of  the 

enoiiB)pu8'  difficulties  of  ensuring  an^hing  like  a  ''correct 

legistnttion/'    "  A>t  present  a.  birth,  or  death,  evian  if  reported 

to  the  patel,  cannot  be  registered  until  the.kulkami  (vOlage 

decountant)  has  oonus^  for  I  have  UttileL'faith  in  thepatel'ibeing 

'  ahfe.to  get  :anyeneito.  write  downtbamfofmation  for  him  but 

jQfeknlkarniwhidse.duty  it  is.    Th0<  result  in  a  krgei  village 

.can  be.  easily  imagined."  ui      , 

Everything  that  happens  is  referred  to  the  great  festivals 
jof  theryear.  **  They  ma  always  semiemj»er!the  HolLor  Dossera 
or  Dewali,  but  cannot  recollect  whether  an  event,  took  place 
a  mmth  <0t  9i»  weeJes  :ago."  They  have  .atscLrcdy  any  idea  of 
•age^  Que  ean  fancy  what  tbe  vilkge:  retoms  are ;  and  un- 
happily what  the  opportunities  df  foul  dealing,,  whiek  result 
insm  iUf  being  ^^0  easy  to  disposal  ofi  a  dead- body,  owing  to 
.oanile&sness  in  .re^^iing  deaths  and  to.hahita  oC.trtiatij^ 
to  memory  in  eveKk'(niufcive)  officials^  and  then  <im.  eanJundez^ 
:fijtoxd  how  rememberilig  they  magr  toga^b  »tei  remember  at 
iQtmvenitet  times  whem^iie  Englicds  sahib  comes.  > ' 

; '  Thb  fiamtoy  G6mmissi(>ner.  afie^'  Ttoommending  rthot 
.^iall  .fiineral  t)lace8;<should  be  re^terod  iii  the  name  o£  tAb 
fiandha'yet  of  eaeh  dommumtji  who-  shonld.  pay  fbn  ^ 
•ntiaintelnaaee  of  a  s^>oy^  *  *  -* .- who  should nnl -alhrnm 
body  to  be^spoi^ed)  of  until  the  Tcquidite  pliikionlave  regard- 

•  *  Bead  for  a  vast  amomit  of  infonnation  the  Thirteenth  AhnuaZ  j^ep<nrt 
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ing  tbe  death:  had'l)€6n' obtitinea/  admits  the  difficulty  of 
'*^being  able  tb  find  a'sepoy- Wha  eould^Vrite/''  but  hopfes  thait 
evien  then  there  would  %6  mtKAimbn^  chamfebf  hiafetfaembe?- 
ing  the'  number'  of  bodied  ^hatt  if  the!  patel  had  "to  trust  tohfe 
ttiemorj^."  •  •  ' .       •  .  .  •     . .  ^j 

Then  comes  in  th^^  question  that  meets  one  at  every  turii, 
whether  each  community  might  not  be  "  too  poorik)  pay  fot 
^be  iriaintenunce  of  a  ^  separate  -sepoy:'!  Int  the  wild  tribes 
"any  improvement  is  for  the  present'  out  of  the  cjuestion/' 
The  Sanitary  Commissioner- reeurs' agai^  with  a  sort  of 
desperate  hopfe  to  the  thne^'^wttefa  the  peopk  ttftay  have 
received  some  sbrt  of  elemental^  eAu'ctttito."  And  even  then 
v^e  are  still  as  far  off  a»  ever  froni  atey  accurate  return  of  the 
cau$^  of  deaths;  '  ^'^But  this^  mwsf  be  sd' until  the -fey  in  the 
ftr  distant  futttre  when  each  vUlage  has  its  own  medieal 
regfetrar.*'  -    *      •  '  ^'^  '--  -j^*  '  -  =    - 

*"  In  England,  where  the  censits  r^ums,  and  the  retuimi^  of 
births,  deaths  aild  caufes  bf  deaths  alre^  Ml;  tthanksibttiifljf' to 
Br.^  Tan','  of  =  thfe'  Genefral  Begister  (Mte^,  ofrganiiJed'  beyond 
aJmoi^t  the  'possibility'^  ^  ertdr,  we  kim '  scarcely  'conceive 
•the  difficulties  iri' India,  and  above  ^all  the  hopelessness 
of  making  •  inillions-  -  of  •  people  'MtK  hardly  the  sttajflefift 
notion  of  educAtioii  give  iiforlhMSotf  '^Ssentiteil  fbr^thdit 
(iwti' benefit.  *     '^        ......    r  .•  i  -    ;    .»■       ..         i 

All  attempts  at  improvemeni'nnist  begindn  mimilipslitiea^t 
Tbis.  retains  ftoniJ^Si&dl  s^'.atigmttbuledi  by  the  authorities 
tiattnaebfes  est  'finsmfifflrtly  fdunid^''  biit.iai<oUie3r.  portage 
have  this  comfort  that  "the  ratk^.M.eiicdri'jysf.^boiit.^q^;^ 
^lEKT  thttt^an  opituen.  as^'to  ^  tei«tii»i  ^mter  :o£  id^t}^  in 
4istvi(Stscaiilm£i»rmeidJ^bt^^^t^  / 

'  *  There  is  no  Compralsory  Eegirtration  Act  idrmimicipalitiea 'laid -towns 
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in  Bom}>ay  Pr<89ideppy*  T^e  people  were  $o'  peiauade^  tiia(t 
Hi^  w^xe  to;  be  ei|iUQe]:9,ted  luo^d^r  to  ;be  I^Ke^  that  tfa^ 
-woulil.  P9^  gire  ii^orxoatioii.  B|^t»  wgrf  education  in  any  true 
4^89  "to  be-epTead,  t^iey  won14  a^e  for  themselves  that  not 
taxation  but  their  own  benefit  is  the  object  of  the  ceusii^, 
2^d  they  wo,uld  help  the  Go^^^ane^t  to  b^p  them  by  speak- 
ing thjB  ifeJiutb.  .     ;    '   .  •      • 

In  '18!J&  t}ie  mpppmi  papulation  of  .Bomjb^y  BegLstm* 
t^n  Difitrictei  -y^as  .16,887,728-  In.  ;878  'Children  -attending 
#choplw§rq;^s.  w<e  have  9^%248,H0.  iEveryoo^  can  mak^e 
#op2je  )^x^  4of '.e^imaite  isosif^  -this  how  ma^y  ^  ^o  .school  <^ 
/^hose  wM  en^ht  to.  tgo  to  ^choi^-  ^^ese  calculations  are, 
bpiw§y#j .  fts.  jw^  have  ,ae.e9r  9jf  tha  a^oi^gbeft  nature. 

.(?),  Qn^'of  ittiiemost,r^y  va^^i^t,  howwe^,  of  dl  IJie 
;fflfiitjtkpifi^rwbiol^  cojirtd.be  ooiif^pn^d  9ft  tl^  pfi,tej,  ifi  he  had.aflt 
ordinary  amount  of  education,  is  what  was  oontenrplated  by 
tbe.JS/^mt^ayrytltage  i?^<?^  ^of  18j69|  yi*,  tiiat  ha  s)v)uld 
,liavc  pw^fihjority.giTOp., Jdpi;  1?y[.law  tj^fCompel  tb^  peopla.^) 
.clean4hp>  yiU^^fi,,  toi^fRforce,  ventj^a^icm^.tQ  ^opperre  the  drinjl^ 
49g  W}ajt^r,vm  9ther  ,T!r«Jfdf  to  .t^e  efif%  fif'  tbeir  own  ^artb,  ^\r 
axi^vV((tez;.  They  w^u^  hav-epiao  cholera  c^d  little  ^rer  thep. 
P  ;is<  4iffi^u3)l;  tp^^spjOftk;;  w^th  ^ppde^l^pn^  it  is  impossible  ^ 
PEgesik  'Withj  tQQ  mi^cU  earoi^tioess  o^  t^.vit^  .po^it,  .wiuah 
regularly  consumes  the  lives  of  almost  as  manytjfs^iUions  ^ 
iirefpeiipdicaUgrdos^^fluiKmev       .   !  <     /. 

:  'Themfds  liota  shfuiowof  dottb^  1flni;.tto^ 
in' td^fi^  and^^illageB  is  pbfodnt»d/by  KAw  people  itiaeiBednto 
vAth iihtfif tttthealtliy Aifcits. -^  -i/  .  ,  n  .  • 
I  ^jJlt^'AO'  ek«Eggei«4iion  to  9uf  tint  theoobeRiil  xoittid  evar^ 
village 'h<»^ ^in  Ittdiaid ^NvtuMltedi with haiiiazi filtbor  deciHib* 
posing  cffganie^  tii«ttML-  Weibottr^a  ftest'deal  sfabvt  eboleia 
J^ng.^o  '*iny3t<gri9^T  ;S9  ."«^«»t*c."  ,  The  "wy^te^py"'  <rf 
cholera,  the  ''  mystery ''  of  fever  is  in  the  £ltlM9oddeiit  ioil 
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The  people  themselves  fe«l  ihe  mUei^y  of  having  no  chan- 
nels to  remove  snllage  a^y  clear  from  every  habitation. 
I  «onld  IMI  of  •toims'  wh^^'on  the  iettmgin  of  t&e- tains 
streets  ar^  converted  into  seVers,  which  discharge  into-  the 
river  above  -'where  'the  drinking' water  supply  <rf'the  tdwn  is 
pumped..         .    • .      '  V  :     ' 

Aid  iltie  people  liot  oMy  stiifer  iu  health  from,  leav&ng  the 
surroundings'' of  thidir  housed  atid*  v^ages  i^'a  ditty  8tate>-but 
they  so  lose  a  great  deal  that  the  Japaiiese^or  Oliinese  would 
use.  And  ad  owing  to  the[  wtetigful  destrUc^n  ^f ^f^rests  that 
has  taken  ;plaee  without  r^Unting,  the  dung  of  cattle  is  used 
for  fuel,  a^otiltui'e^ii  India-loses^  largely-;  and  the  people  do 
not  understand  bone  and  chemical  manures.  But  tliis  wotdd 
lead  us^toofar,  i*  .    ♦  •  '.. :  *     . 

THiete  is  nb  money  whiilever'fortbcoiQkig  felt' the  execution 
of  saJBtaiy  works  in  villagesi  Sanitary  measures  aro  b^g 
slowly  introduced  into  miiiiiiolpaltowhs,  btit  iw  villages  nothing 
whatever  is  done. 

But-  teach  the  peo|>le  to  help  themsehres^,  educate  them 
into  rnen,  and  the  thing  is  done  in  a  greail  measure.  ' 

h.  ''tifiy  hotise^is  4ike  a' bo*/'  sciys  'the  Botob^y^'ViUi^e)* 
%i4^-pride:^  It  is;  itideed/Pttnddm's  box*  wii;b'%lt^o^  of 
evife  in  it,  and  lao  hiope  at^the  bottom  ekcept  fr4m  hs^vtog 
th^e'  thSnfes^iall  ipevjwied.  Windows  aWfstouiiy  discoun- 
tenanced for  fear  of  robbers.  So  is  a  hole  in  the  roof  to 
l^Jout^th^smofce;  in  splfee^o£  sow&  eyes;  (Hie.doop'is^^ight 
^hut  at  nigbi  Th^y  s^ep  ok  4fae  Jd6or  huddl^-  t^gefl^er, 
TriHia  sheet  iisoked  in  Wkr  head- and- feet,  iso  as't9  bdl^le 
ti^  all  vtheiati  bwn<  ^BM  foeath^  M&  {6A  skin  etam^Akm^ ^  for 
them  to  bre^eierer'kndtiirev- again.  A*  betteir^or  more 
certain  source  of  disease  can  scarcely  be  devised.  Hermeti- 
Cftliqr  *  a^j4^3.  in,  ,vji^  iheix  o^n  exih^^itions,  .th^y  br^the 
death.    Yet  simple  inlets  and  outlets  lase  ttxged^  aoid  might 
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be  ea^y  provided,  for  the  eoAraAice  of  fvoab  idriif  they  did 
but  leaaai  to  koowt.tba  need  of  it*    *      i  ^" 

c.  .Allislops  «ffe  thrown >on  to>tiie.beap  of  mbbidh  in  a 
corner  of  the  eourfya^/;  and  this^  ec^xietifiies  mp^ote  half 
way  up  the  outeide  wall,  <m  thei:top  of  whkh  are>  oow  dung 
cakes  drying  in  the  sun.  Outside  is  a  sweltering  i^sspooL 
The  Hindu  <  13  cl^n  ib  bi»ipi»^siAi,  and  i^uioaa  hifnidQlf  with 
water  on  two  or^  three  litoile&iAhi|»  cotu?tyaid,  whi^  water 
soaks  into  the  grounds  .   ;         ,        , 

d.  Natives  in  the  ..Mofussil  (cOuv^try)  bury  their  dead 
inside  their  enolosurea-:  Ii:ngayet$  and  Mussulniand  oft^n 
in  the  embaukment  of  tW)GB,'Qr  within  the  v^ty  bed  of  a 
tank/  • 

e.  Last  and  most  important,  the  drinking  water  is'  l^t 
too  often  diluted  aawage*  In.isi09so»s  of  drought  you  may 
see.  the  poof'  people/  diggTtig  holes  ip  .the  :beds  of  asadlahB 
a  itiile  away  for  "mt^v;  itirhiippi^  itiiues  y^,  may  see 
native  troops,  and  women  of  course — the  saddest  sight  in  India, 
toUjng  through  l^e  hot)  sand  iQ  ^wty  their  watec  from  the 
river  a  mile  and*  a  halC  -oiC  jWh^ne.  these  i$:  jtank  waft^ 
thcffe  may  be  burj»ls  in  thegl^tibedllg  ^[round,  i^  a  large 
burial  gnouud,.  as  has  bee<i  alfovb  B<uid>  iu  tte  emto^kmeat 
it^,:aod  the  catah  wftter  diaius  whieh  feed  theltank  it»^ 
Pdss  throng  (^owded  places  '^hen  ^tbe^  «re  isoiled  irith  osighlfc 

.  Th^xk  step,  ^ells  ensim-aOotbe'  filth  frota  dirtgT.ftet  aa<l 
dirty  Yfs^fik  beiug  Wasi^d  Jmk  v^  th^  weS; -Here  ia  a 
4rtijLking  faot  :^-in  one  {dace  t&otHindUs  ;<tf  o«Qte  hftve  a  Offp 
w^U  and  3»\ieh  diseese  duie  td  foul  traten  Thelosvrjtsastea 
have  a  dnbw^ wieU  and.no.diseae^  dfii^ab  iojiai^erf' 

,  *  While  I  write,  I  have  rciceived  a  copy  of  the  rules  fpr  rViUage  Con- 
servancy, Ac,  which  are  being  proninl^t^  by  liie  Bombay  X5fovernment 
l0l*.adoptiall;i^tllfi.idiflrtaMs;     .:       i»rr     -'J.'    /':.i<'  j   Y       •:-  'f» 
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I '  Oti^v^  rpgftrcliog  covering  wells  and  fitting  windlaaaea  wit;h 
iron  chains  and  M^on  buqketo  9;ound  tl;ie.paj:apet,  wall  h^ve 
not.be^Q  carried  qui.  People  aay  tbia. would  be  only  a  waste 
of  money^  as  Hindus  would  not  use  the  bucket.  By  no 
meaas.  Caste  do^a<  not  ovemfie  cquv^nienoe.  At  the  Lily 
Tank  at  3holapur»  from  which  »the.  worshipper^,  at  a  teinple 
close  by  obtain  their  water  supply,  the  energetic  engineer 
blocked  up^the  ^ps  l^actipg  dow|i  into  the  water^  and  fitted 
two  wheels  with  iron  chains  and  buckets,  which  have  ever 
since  been  uaeid  with^t  ra  word  simply  as  a  matter  of  course* 

The  way  the  natives  wiy.  in  watering  their  cattle  allow 
the  beaiM^  flot  only  to  stir  up. the  piud,  but  to.foul  the  water — 
which  they  are  just  going  to  take  for  their  own  drinking — ^in 
the  worst  n^anner,.  ip  dreadful  Uy.  ae/e.  .  . 

Then  there  is  oftejiXt  no  well  for  the  Mhars  and  Mhangs^ 
No  one  but  thosei  wh^  have  witnessed  it  can  form  aQy  idea 
of  the  misery  the§e  poor  low  caste  people  suffer  where  ther^ 
is  only  one  well  in  the  village,  "  I  have  seen  them  standiiig 
in  rows/*'  says  a  Sanitfiry  Commissioner,  "  not  daring  to  d^aw 
water,  but  waiting  until  some  kind-heaxted  Mahra.|ta  would 
fill'  their  waterTpots  for  ;thep/'  Here  are  the  abuse  of  caste 
and  the  love  of  kind,  greater  than  caste,  side  by  side.  In  the 
large  town,pf  Sattara  there  ar^^  thirty-fotir  watie^  cisterns  for 
Brahinins>  thnrty-five  ,for  14ahrattas>  eleven  for  Mussulmans,, 
but,  until  lately,  not  one  for  the  despised  Mhars  or  Mhangs. 
Even  where  there  is  a  separate  well  for  them,  it  is  invariably 
full  of  filth,  an4  full  of  d^aae-ce^use  in  consequence,  for  the 
patel^  an(|  native  oi&cials  always,  avoid  if  they  can  visiting 
them.  i     [.r . 

These  are;  only^^ome  ojT.  the  evils  which  we  must  educate 
education  to  remedy.  Jin  most  of  these  the  people  alone  can. 
help  the  people  to.  save  their  lives.  In  others  the  Government 
must  do  it    But.  the  Government  are  30  xeady  an^  anxious  to. 
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help  the  pbople,  if  only  the  people  wOUMlet  ifc-  thtx)tigh  their 
own  headinen,  by  every  means  of  legislation,  by  sanitary 
manuals,  which  must  be  taught  in  school  iti  such  A  manner 
as  really  to  be  applied  in  daily  prat^tide  afterwafrda  by  thd 
scholars.  But  elementary  ignorance  stafids;  tlie  mightiest 
engine  of  oppression  of  all,  to  stop  <9ie  good  work  at  every 
turn. 

IV.  And  who  is  at  the  bottotiir  of  ali  this^?  Who  ?  No 
principalities  or  powers  of  evil  t  no  fabled  devil :  no  magic 
power.  Who  then  ?  The  graceful,  tiniid,  affectionate,  self- 
sacrificing  Hindu  woman.  IJP  this  noble*  womanhood,'  with 
her  poweKj  of  self-devotion,  instead  of  being  a  sutti^e,  were  an 
enlightened  martyr,  what  wonders  might  she  not  work  ?  If, 
not  called  upon  to  be  a  martyr,  she  were  to  give  her  powers 
to  raise  her  family  to  the  highest  and"  wisest  standard,  what 
revolutions  of  love  and  mercy  might  not  be  made?  But 
instead  of  this  who  is  in  the  way  of  all  reforms  ?'  The 
woman. 

What  do  the  most  intelligent  and  highly  educated  native 
gentlemen  say  ?  They  wish  to  set  an  example  to  their  poorer 
neighbours  by  carrying  out  certain  reforms  urgently  needed 
in  their  houses. 

But  they  add :  '*  I  quite  agree  as  to  all  this ;  but  if  I  were 
to  carry  out  these  measures  I  should  afterwards  know  no  quiet 
minute.  The  ladies  of  my  house  would  be  so  much  opposed 
to  any  change." 

If  «ver  there  were  a  need  for  the  "  schoolniistress  at 
home,"  this  is  the  place.  Read,  for  Bengal,  in  the  Education 
Reports  accounts,  both  pathetic  and  playful,  of  the  ladies  being 
^'examined"  (0,  mai*ch  of  the  times!)  within  the  zenana  of 
course,  and  the  husbands  giving  thein  private  assistance  in 
writing  their  examination  papers.  And,  as  we  have  seen, 
though  the  husbands  help  with  the  examination  papers,  they 
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do  not  help  with  the  great  simple  eflements  of  life.  Where 
is  the  help  in  giving  these  women  the  most' elementary* 
notion  of  what  constitutes  the  life  of  a  race,  of  what 
makes  a  healthy  home,  of  home  happiness  and  domestic 
economy  ?  Shakspere  would  say  that  we  are  giving  them  the 
"mustard  without  the  beef,"  or,  as  we  should  say,  butter  with- 
out the  bread.  Aire  we  not  giving  them  the  lace  without  the 
shirt  ?  the  bangle  on  a  lifeless  body'?  First,  the  necessaries 
and  essentials  of  lif6:  then' its  ornamental  and  artificial 
characters — would  seem  to  be  the  right  rule  all  the  world  over. 

And  \\5e  must  not  trust  too  much  to  missionaries.    These 

'  do  a  good  work  in  education,  especially  among  poor  children. 

But  they  Mti^  have  figures  to  show  to  their  societies  at 

home.    And  thefe  is  slow  and  sure  work  of  another  kind  to 

be  done  among  the  women. 

To  whom  must  we  appeal  but  to  the  husbands  to  do  it  ? 

Then  here  is  another  great  need  of  education : — the  British 
Government  has  justly  forbidden  the  widow  to  be  a  suttee  > 
but  it  has  left  her  a  slave. 

We  want  something  more  than  merely  making  murder  and 
suicide  by  fire  illegal.  We  want  education  to  piipvent  family 
and  custom  from  making  the  lot  of  the  poor  little  widow 
intolerable. 

And  the  wonien  whb  will  brave  suttee  are  not  only  the 
widow,  but  also  the  attendant  of  the  widow.  What  heroism, 
what  power  of  love  and  self  sacrifice,  what  devoted  attach- 
ment, what  sense  of  honour  she  must  have,  if  we  could  but 
turn  it  to  its  true  account.    But  we  do  not. 

Not  forty  years  ago  a  Banee  burned  herself  with  thirteen  of 
her  women.  One  was  a  child  of  only  10  years  old.  The  Eanee 
tried  to  save  her.  The  Kttle  girl  burst  into  tears,  **  I  desire 
nothing  but  that  where  you  all  go  I  should  go  also,''  she  cried.' 
"  If  you  do  not  suffer  me  to  be  a  suttee  with  you  I  will  die  in 
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some  other  way."  And  the  .child  suttee  was  burnt  alive  with 
her  mistress.  We  have  wept  over  the  story  of  Ruth  following 
Naomi,  "  Where  tho\i  diest,  I  will  die."  But  what  is  this  ? 
What  a  sacrifice,  so  freely,  so  willingly  made ! 

Self  devotion  will  never  be.  wanting,  in  Hindu  women. 
Do  we  think  of  th^  '*  Hindu's  love  stronger  than  death,"  and  of 
".  our  own  cold  .half  hearted  SCTvice  ? "  The  subject  is  too 
moving  to  dwell  uppn  here.  But  let  us  ^ngli^h  women  just 
ask  ourselves,  are  wt  ready  to .  do  the  s^me,  or  rather  to  liv^ 
the  life  instead  of  (Jyi»R  the  death  for  God  ? 

V.  Now  for  what  the  Government  only  can  and^  would  do 
for  health : 

1.  A  resolution  pf  last  year  by  the  Bombay  Government 
takes  up  the  recommendation  tl}at  for  cleaning  villager 
"  systematic  endeavours  should  be  made  to  tench  the  people 
to  help  themselves,"  and  that  as  the.  preliminary  step  "the 
patel  should  have  authority  given  him  by  law  to  compel  the 
people  to  clean  the  village."  .  It  recognizes  how  "  closely  this 
matter  concerns  the  public  health  and  safety,"  but  "  in  many 
villages  the  patels  can  neither  read  nor  wrUe'*  Where  the 
patel  is  an  intelligent  man  it  recognizes  with  what  great 
benefit  he  might  be  entrusted  with  powers  under  the  Bombay 
Village  Police  Act  of  1869.  There  is  no  class  of  men  in  the 
whole  country  so  well  qualified  as  the  village  patels  to 
advance  sanitary  reform  if  only  they  were  taught  themselves 
and  taught  to  teach  others.  /'  The  Governor  in  Council  desires, 
that  all  collectors,  will  cause  careful  enquiries  to  be  made 
in  their  districts  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what  patels- 
can  be  invested  with  these  powers/'  and  adds,  "It  should 
be  the  object  of  eveiy  colle^otor  to  convince  them  of  its. 
importance;"  and  of  every  native. geptieman  too,  one  woul^ 
think.  •  , 

2.  Much  good  work  in  the.  cause  of  health  has  been  done 
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in  many  mnnicipal  towns,  where  the  Bombay  District  Muni- 
cipal Act'is  in  forde. "  But  in  the  Whole  Presidency  there  ate 
only  10  city  and'  170  town  municipalities  whdre  it  is  in  fbtde; 
And  there  must  be  ^,000  people  to  constitute  a  municipality, 
whereas' India  is  a' country  of  villagfes.  'There  are  26^478 
villages  ih  Boihbay  Pfesidency,  and,  unlSke  TJengal,  these  arfe 
Very  much*scatteted.  -Stfll,  the  good  6f  Hie  inunidpal  health 
woi^  is  riot  liinifed  to  the  town  itself,  *'  for  the  simple  feet  of 
seeing  what  has  been  successfully  carried  out,  ^educdtes  ike 
minds' of  thi  villagers'  ^ho  go' in  on  market  days  to  the  large 
totvnsl.**  There  is  much  education  besides  school  education 
to  be  given  everywhere. 

•  ^ut  even  the  higher  country  natives  have  not,  as  a  rule,  the 
ftdntfest  ({briception  of  the  connection  between  health  and  cleans 
liness,  or  that  they  are  living  under  conditions  where  health 
ii  impossible  for  themselves  and  all  dear  to  them.  They  wiish 
if  they  only  knew  how  to  be  clean.  But  I  cotdd  name  i^b 
considel^ble  pUces  where  the  Municipal  Commissioners  saw 
nothing  horrible  in  the 'living  aiid  sleeping  and  cooking  their 
food 'in  an  atmosphei-e  "tainted  with  their  own  excrement,'* 
hi  drawing  ^thelr  drinking  water  supply '  ftoin  the  foul^&t 
wells,  or  frotri  village  tanks  sbifed  with  indescribable 
abominations. 

'  lis  is  difficult  to  put  before  the  readers  of  this  Jotcrnal, 
lirithout  tcfliUng  'facts  which  can  hardly  'l*e  put  into  plAiti 
En^shi  how  much  must  be  done  to  •  bring  the  pebple  them- 
selves to  tnow  the  terrible  results  of  their  dally  habits,  why 
'the  simplfeisit  laws  of  health  must  be^  obeyed,  how  they 'must 
'be  oieyed,  and  hoW  they  are  essential  foir  the  immediate  ahd 
essential  good  of  themselves  and  their  children.  ^ 

*  Hopelesftj  it  Would  seem  to  try  and  teach  such  people  to 
Hiise  themselves  out  of  their  iilth,  or  to  hdp  themselves  in 

tiieaa  znattecs^but  tbat.  we  see  how  much  w«  have  yet  to  do 

K  8 
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in  giving  even  elemeutaiy  e^ucatiop,  and  how:  laucb  migjit 
be  done  by  '^  ducatiou  in  this  p^p^  of  bjaaLth.      , . 

/•  3.  Toii'eturn  for  a  wipmenf^.tQ  statiatios;  Out  of  26,47? 
rrftlageaia,  B^kiubay  Presidency,  it^  would  s^eip.  from  an  Admia- 
i^j^sttioQ  It^port*  that  j^o^fffw&s  ti^ajpi  .1%132  bai^  no  school^- 
ivrj^er^  .^y^a.ei^uentaiy  leducatron'  can  be. bad.  ^-nd  this  i^ 
a^eekopiijg  .3f3§0:  indigeiM)us  aoboola  owr  and  abave;  4011- 
Government  5»'imary%scho.ql3Mx .  .  -    ..     i  .  , 

,.  Now  if  tbete*.  were  ^  6cbof[d.  ia  3^vy  viUagp^aad  eveijr 
.schoolmaster  would  intelljigently  -  teach  th^.jQSia^t^rs  of  lifB- 
and  death,  what  might  not  be  done  ?    .^.  f 

'  Tb.(et  Kdwcatipnal  Departoept  derived  in  thaji.  yeai  58  per 
xfi^t.df  its;  i|icamo,.or  rs.  713>.334  fqofn  tbe  one.  anqa  cea^ 
paid  by  land  on  emh  rugee  o£  the  laaijdL  a«[8f»;«ment,  but  onljr 
.83^  per  "cent,  of  "the  d^p»i(ljmfni's..ei3fp0n4iture  w^  devoted  to- 
.prinu^Ty  schools  for  boys..-    r.     '     ^  •;.  '        .     •  ':■'- 

Tb^f  d;ef$Qt  in  the  Goyera^o^ipKt  sys^m  .of  education  i$,ttit^t 

jeven  wer§  ,weto  leave  laoge  tpwn?,(inupioipaJities)  out  of  t^i^e- 

^UjBstion,  yet;  even  in  ryrid  tpaijta  tive  p^joportion ,  of   tb» 

.childien.  of  apiuftl  ryots  ed^x>$kti^d  .cif^npased.with  those  o^  tb& 

•lugher  jclaa/ses  .^r  castes  i^  as, nothing, 'fto  w^^4t  ^b^uld  b^. 

This,  too,  when  the  ryots  pay  nearly  all  the  edjicj^tionaJ^-OfSs^ 

and  crannolr  ^JSbrd.  to  edmpa^  ;l;|}e*9u?ely^s^/,wb#i»^         the 

higher,  claaseB  can^/UnjiiiBiStay.ipay.  nothing  jdir^t  to  the 

fkducationaj  oe8^,,<?j:  ev^n  tq.; Government.  .  j^e^cs,  axe  nf t 

jthe  ryot^  it;he  clfisa  isuffe^-ipg  i?aost  .ftom.  want  of  edjaoat^j^^? 

, ; .  Bnt  far  anjd ^bpye  all  in  ifla)9Fte>npe  in  tbi^r  healtl^.  m^iJ^r 

'ar^  giiib'  scb^ojs/and  there  are .opdy.  233^1?' j^hio^ls. in  tbe 

Presidency.  .It, if  imposf>iljl^/to .make  ,liifei.life,JI^'  o^pyiBg 

,;Oni;.tbe ;1?^^«,  qf  .life,  in  •tbe,j^qm<fi^ie;arxangejiG^§fyk«  fl|f  the 

ijmi^^fs  of  .t^>e.|peopl?  imt^ifii^ejjw.^pi^n  kfxow  k^i^  |do  itrj- 

gone  "  down  "  since  then,  as  we  h^Q{8een. 
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•  are,  m  short,  better  educated  in  What'tiicikes  home  home. 
And  at  present  they  are  hai^dly  edtK^ted  at  all^' neither  high 
nor '^ow,  though  the  lower  'clifis^s'ate  feugal  aiid  hai?d-wbrk«rs. 
Can  we  educate  women  to  be  w^omen  is  in  this  .ni|Kbter  a 
yet  graVer  question  than!^"  can  we  educate  med  tt  be  nien  ? " 
Because  England'  was  lately  altnost  as'  bad  is.no  reason 
for  re(5onciling  o\ifselves  to  India  being  worse.  Snch  i^«Qn- 
ing,  and' it  A^^  bfeenmadei^iremindA'dtie  of  tha  child  who  *as 
desired  not' to  bUtn  its  mouth  in  eatmg,  and  answered,  1*  We 
always  burn  our  tnouths  iU'the'^TiTfeery  j*'  or  of-bhe'yjcKttng 
iadj'^  who  1)dught  an  ugly  bonnet 'afid  sdd,  *'  IThfere  weitfe  much 
ugliet  in  the^  shop."'  ■;  -     -  '.*.'' 

TreAiemibefr  the  tim«  wh^n  4fce  wife  of  d  labou^ceaj/in 
'Hampsihife,  the  mother  of  10  boys,  told  me  with  jaide  that 
no  wateif 'had '  ever  iouched  her  boys,e}^cept  theix  faces,  and 
Katid^.  It  i6  still  a  tradition  imcmjg  miners. and: collie^  h^re 
i  tMt  ffeet ^dtiotild  neve*  be  washed,  ©oar*  aiiy  part  of  tiieir!  bodies 
but  faces  and  blandSr  • 

.. '  •  But  /that  Very  moth^,  beodmie  agrafl!idmoth0r>.Hve.i  to  be 

:.  .sfen>iwftshii%  h^r  ;orpbau.  gW34t5hild  ;aBi  over  in  a  tobt;  su^h 

rwa(§f  her  !e4ue*ti(«ii  in  :.te!J  old.  4ge.T    4»u.  jc^ldlfdendipCmi^e 

•  .teiat^t .  ,^fr//8ft  J  y,^p  (d^  age  r  to .  .w^¥  ,h^?$ftlf  ^  QY&f:  •  }m  .  «old 

^m^t^ii  v6ii€t  iiv^'.till  80,     Mp^ra.,hiv0j  learnt  here  for 

themselves  and  their  infants.     In  India  tjbte  ^r^a^^^xpe^^^/^at 

vbfeliiaixraz:^.. still  ;S3^^h;^tbftt  oi|^  ^^oja(Jei©  'nw>Jth0?:  oi;:qhiid  ever 

survive.    We  have  seen  what  the  Indiaa  steQpil^  >bo:?c "  e^d 

village  are.  -  - :  j.    * ;  i:^  ..r  ': 

.    /  Jib:,iwQ[tfid  iftbe.ia  .'voliiwftiito  g^  h§^s  of 

j:jjl»gre§ii/i^  *£tp.c*is^g.;tbeJp.wR()9f  il^^ltb  J^ft^enln  tj^a.l^t 

.  %jm^9r^l(Q<^ym^  ia;:tWi  CQtotjy,.!  .{iaiirljyf|y§fiBS'3|ig^  ^l^Bse 

/canned  bjr defective  djainfi^e  l:q  o^®F  .pP-rtSf  h^ve.  aqtuaU^  ]>een  adduced  in 
'"^di»  by  diBtiB^uisiied  natives  as  reasons' for  not  iinprovrng  Dadia^S  large  • 
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.  -were  all  but  unknown.    Now  they,  are  all  but  universally 
practised  in  some  degree,  with  what  effect  in  lowering  the 

.  death-rate  let  the  Begiatrar-Oenerars  tables,  show.    There  is 
no  space  here  to  write  a  sanitary  treatise. 

Let  not  India  lag  behind  I  She  may  be  better  than  we 
fffere  in  personal  cleanliness;  but  in  matters  of  decency,  in 
every  kind  of  domestie  arrangement^  in  cleanliness  out-of- 
doors^  cleanliness  of  water,  air  ^nd  earthy  she  is  immeasurably 
behind.    And  this,  when  givijag  the  people  pure  water  is  a 

.  matter  of  charity^  of  religion,  in  the  East.  . 

Men  of  the  highest  authority  have  said  that  if  the  money 
spent  on  teaching  young  men  in  India  the  dead  languages 
were  spent  in  educating  girls  to  be  women  all  over  the 
country,  India  would  be  saved  in  health,  life  and  matters 
domestic;  and  that  if  young  men  are  to  be  WgUy  educated 
by  Government  at  a  nominal  expense,  it  would  b«  far  better 
to  educate  tliem  into  men  by  natural  history  ftud. the  physieal 
sciences  than  by  Latin.     But  why  not  give  both  ? 

4  One  thing  can  certainly  be  done  without  delay,,  and  that 
$s :  to  make  the  Health  I>epartmefit  te  Bonvky  a  kind  of 
normal  school^  where  natives  should  bd  fapaliied/»o  as  to 
"supply  municipalities,  towiis  and  caintdiim^ts  wi#h ^Mlfed 
inspectors/'  Thus  native  inspectors  wouid  be  made  med  a&d 
^ould  make  men. 

6.  This  Jourml  has  several  times  advocated  the  Necessity 
<)f  industrial'  schools.  . 

Here  is  a  case  in  point : — 

One  of  the  grefttest  difficulties  in  Boilibay  Presidency  in 
curing  the  fflth-eoddeii  soil,  the  dai^d^  trf  the  ftvws  which 
decima/te^he  .pfir]^ulation,4s  that  InlKatt  pottos  hav^  lort^r 
«ever  found  the  art  of  making  'pfMwy^^ww^  watdivtight  by 
gla^iiig.  At  Bijapur  and  AhmednagjEir;^iid^^^  oth^r  places, 
tim  Mahomedans  in  ancient  times  executed  splendid  water 
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works/by  bringing  in*  water  from  a  distance  with  common 
porous  baked  clay  pipes,  swathed  in  cloth  dipped  in  pitch  and; 
wax  and  cased  in  mortar.  Glazed  stoneware  pipes  brought 
from  England  are  now  cheaper.  But  Sind  has  the  art,  though* 
rudely,  of  glazing  pottery-ware.  Hie  School  oiP  Art  in  Bom- 
bay is  encouraging  this  manufacture ;  and  skilled  instructors' 
from  this  school  might  be  sent  into  the  Deccan  to  teach  the' 
indigenous  potters.  If  the  manufacture  of  glazed  pipes 
could  be  generally  introduced,  the  question  of  drainage  andf 
sewerage  in  country  towns  and  villages  would  be  all  but 
solved. 

6.  .In'18l70  the  Bombay  Government  published  a  Bill  for  ^ 
the  regulation  of  burial  and  burning  grounds,  of  burning  and' 
burying  corpses,.  &c.,  &c.  All  these  measures  are  absolutely* 
essential  for*  the  protection  of  the  public  health.*  But  this 
Bin  has  never  become  law,  though  the  present  practices  are  a 
fruitful  source  of  disease. 

7.'  How  a  Sanitary  Manual  if 'really  taught  and  practically 
understood  and  applied  Would  save  millions  of  lives  and  put 
to  flight  cholera  and  fever. 

The  trovernment  of  Bengal  is  now  arranging  for  the  com- 
pilation of  a  "  Sanitary  Manual  *'  for  primary  schools.  It  had 
offered  a,  prize  for  one,  but  none  of  those  sent  in  won  it. 

3?he  Governments  of  Bombay  and  Madras  will  also  have 
theirs. 

Satiitary  Manuals  to  l*^^  taught  in  schools  will  therefore 
soon  "be  in  use  in  Beiigal,  Bombay  and  MadriaS,  and  each  Of 
these  Governments  will  ^vatcli  their  statt  acid  progress  with " 
intdrfesk    I  shall  be  prourT  to  report  to  you  of  these. 

8,  1^6  Manuals  of  Ac^ricultute  of  any  kind  have  as  yet 
been  \ised  in  Bombay  village  schools,  whewl  alone  ^ons  of 
lyots  are 'to  be  ifound,  Vi'  several  books  ate  in  prepatation 
(one  has'been  puttished  i •/ a  native  socioty),  and  as  soott  as 
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the  agrieultural  clasaeg  lately  opened  for  the  instiruct^ion  of 
teachers,  &c.,  are  fairly  established  instruction  is  to  he,  given 
in  every  taluka  school  (i«.,  the  chief  vernactilaj  school  of  a 
.sub-district). 

The  agricultural  class  for  instruction  in  scientific  agricul- 
ture has  been  opened  at  the  Science  College  in  Poona.  The 
Government  farm  i&  three  or  four  miles  off,  but,  is  used  at 
present  for  practical  instevfction.  Arrangements  for  taking 
nip  land  near  the  College  are  in  progress. 

Six-  other  classes  (eaeh  with  land)  were  to  be  opened  last 
June  at  certain  district  head-quarter  stations.  These  six 
classes  (the  number  is  to  be  increased  hereafter  if  th^  plan 
succeeds,  until  every  district  has  a  class,)  will  be  sujjqrdinate 
to  the  College  class  at  Poona.  It  must  however  be  many 
y^ajps  before  this  effort  will,  affect  the  really  agricultural 
•cl^sse?.  ClassQs  |br  t^e  taluka  (vernacular)  schools  are  to 
be  opened  hereafter,  as  above  said.  ^ 

.  Though  there  iB  mo  A^ic|iUural  Manual  yet  in  use  ^l  the 
Government  Primary  Sijhools,  yet  there  are  scattered  though 
the  school-books  a  few  child's  tales  on  5ome  matte^rs  useful 
for  the  ryotS;  to  know.  Sojoae  of  the  books  used  were  ^d 
still  ar^  miserable  production^. . . 

The. old  Goye^rnment  farms  have  been  jkept  up  .mainly  for 
«xppiments  in  cotton^  cinchona,  &c.  But  at  one  farm  in 
Khandeish  Kunbi  boys  have  for  some  years  past  been  taten 
a§  apppatic^s^  .  ilt.is  under  consideration  whether  this  svsteni 
could  not  be  applied 'more  extensively,  ...Expense  is  a  hind- 
rance to  the  plan. of  .model  farms.  .  .  - 
But  are,  any.  of  these  faprms  fitted  tp  lielj)  poorrmoQ  witji. 
sms^.piea^  to  i^proye  the^r  style  of  agn:ipult^ii^y,an(|i^in^0 
ttnel^est  of  what  they  have?  \" 
^  Jolp  Laiffrence,  first  m  all  measures.  -Jo  inyprpve  the 
co)5i(Jition    of ,  ..the  .  people^  .said  :    that  •  mod^l ,  farpa§    were^ 
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usually  set  agoing  on  wrong  principles,  with  expensive 
establishments  aiid'  an-  tmdue  otitlay  of  money,  whe^*eas 
what  is  wanted  is:  model 'farms  carried  on  in  sfnch  a ^a^- 
as  to  instruct  poor  men,  or  'men  with  moderate  means'* 
Irow  to  improve  theif  agriculture  "by  thrift  and  carefulness.* 
Of  course,  hfe  -  said;  lirbdel  •  farms'  'for  ^  the  cultuffe  'of  -valuable  • 
produce  like  tea  and  cinchona  comeuiider  a  different  category.! 
'  It  is  said  that  Egypt  produced  cotton  of  a  far  Wter'^ugQity  * 
and  in  very  much  larger -quantity  thin  that  of  India  oiniig 
to  India  making  cotton'  a  diy,.not  d.  wet  crop.      >  j  j  '    ^ 

9.  But  when  the  Manual  is  ready  and  the  scheme  j)re^' 
pared,  how  to  make  manuals  iiito  men  ?      '  ^ 

-'In  Bombay  Residency  the  ^fioblmasters  are  ilr^St  all . 
Br&hmans ;  they  teatih  well 'by Tbte,  but  the  pupils  do  not'* 
Understand,  the  masters  'do  not  undersland  themselves  what 
tiey  are  i^eadingl       •  *  ^  ■   '  .     •     «     ":  '?  • 

When  the  Sanitary  Matiual  is'tiiefe  'and  when  thef  Agricul:-'^ 
ttiral  Manual  is  there,  they  will  learcfit  all  off  beautifully  by" 
he^rt:  '  But  if  yoti  ask  them  how  to' apply  it  to^dir'father^S' 
house,'  to  their'  fathe/s  Itod,  ••fehiat"is  quite  aiibther  thing,  i 
There  is  no  connection  in  their  minds  between' what  ife  tb'be 
xead  and  what  is  to  be  done,  between  what  is  iii  thteir  bbdkis 
;aiid  what  is  in  their ^hoinies.    It  idever  enters  theit^mindb^  to 
apply  anything  'from  th^ir  books  tid  life."    Yet  whsit'  there'  is  td 
be  applied' frbni  Ifodka,  'how  their'  Rvek  might  be;ssveA  bj^' 
th^idselves  we' haf  d  seen.    Ryots  are  too  much  like' parrot^, ' 
-or  like  clever  children.  -    <.  —      >  ■•       x    ..•.-»  j 

In  ihe  standih'^' orders  fof  Madras  Government  Sxjhobls, 
l^VS,  th4rfe  'are*  some  curious  e^c'amples  of  the  waj^  in  which ' 
;^iigli^h  niay  be  ^erfectty  wntten  and  read  and^im^etfectly'" 
otnot  at^gfll  uAdersiodd;' '  Even  fett  a  matriculatiod  fe^x^itiiiiktiteh  ' 
the  foiiowing  incideht  g^ctuaUy  o'ccunfedv  one  exeteise  ftSr  the! 

candidates  .was  to  reiider  ittb  Tkihfl*' tiie-  fbllbwlrig'  sim^^' 

f/:.-'i:  .  \    '"'','  'u>  i*  ^iLi  ^•■''••{  u-.'  Jill  ''  ;.!;',/  :/.ii  '  U}li 
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sent;eDce>  "Both  father  and  so^  lived,  a  riotous  life."  They 
t]»nslated  it  into  Tamil  thus :  "Boi^  father  and  son  spent 
their  time  in  farming,"  "Both  father  and  son  lived  like  ryots," 
''lived  by  cultivation,"  "  Led  a  righteous  life,"  " Spent  their- 
ti^  in  performing  religious  rites."  These,  strange  literary 
performances  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  some  candidates 
fancying  t^at  "riotous  "  was  derived  from  "  ryot,"  others  from 
"  rit^,"  others  thought  it  meant  "  righteous." 

And  these  w^re  youths  supposed  to  haye  learnt  English 
and  to  be  going  on  to  matriculation ! 

It  ought  to  be  proclaimed,  by ^  beat  of  drum  that  education 
can  ojDjy  be.  judged  by  its  results,  by  its  ppwer  of  making 
mefi  ipjLo  men  and  women  into  wom^  .  "  Sesults  grants  " 
ovghf  to  Jbie  grants  for  "r^emltaJ'  How  can  we  bring  this 
about  ?  How  can  we  bring  it  about  in  England  ?  In  England 
with. this  new  fury  fofe;s:ainiAatioiiSr.educati9n  is  running  too 
mjach  to  e;K:aminationSy^-to .  what-  will  tell  in  efaminations^ 
Tutors  find  schools  adverse  how  many  of  their  pupils  have 
passed  such  and  such  examinations  as  a  proof  of  efficiency. 

.    How  can  we  bring  it  about  in  India,  where  education  is- 
oiJy  begipning  ? 

*In  Madras  Presidency  the  present  I)(irector  of  Public 
Instruction  proposed  that  agriculture  should  b^.made  a  subject 
for  wjtdch  grants  might  b^  obtained  in  "  result?,  schools,"  and 
that  the  Director  of  Mad^ia^  Government  Farms  should  pre- 
pare an  agricultural  class  book. 

Agriculture  forms  now  part  of  the  ciuriculum  for.  the 
fourth  standard.  But  the  class  book  has  been  only  recently 
finished  and  it  has  not  yet  been  published.  In,  the  meantime 
a^mall  Tamil  pamphle^t,.pubJi^Q^  hji  th^  School  Biook  Society, 
c^n^pf^g  the  substance  o^  two  lectures  o^^  agriculti^re,  is 
aj^pwpd  to  b§  brought ,  u{>  |orj^resu(ts  grwits.    ,       'r    . 

But  what  would  stimulate  young  men  of  spirit  to  mal^e 
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agriculture  a  practical  career  to  be  learnt  ?    Government  \ 
deplores  the  fact  that  so  many  natives  fit  themselves  only  for 
epijployment  as  w^es.    But  should  not  a  Government  drawing 
upwards  of  £4,000,000  annually  from  agriculture  as  rents . 
possess  a  few  agriculturists  at  least  in  its  establishments  for 
administering  the  land  revenue  ?    From  Government  civilians 
at  the  bead  dowfl.  ^o  the  natives  who  collect  the  rent^— are  all . 
ignorant  of  even  the  A  B  0  of  agriculture  ?     What  would  be 
the  result  in  ,Eijgland  if  our  landowners  and  their  stewards 
or  agents  were  equally  ignorant?     In  India,  were  some  of 
the  best  Agricultural  College  students,  to  be  gradually  ab- 
sorbed into  the  establishments  for  managing  the  land  revenue^ 
with  the  view  .of  giving  these  establishments  by  degrees  some- 
thing of  an  agricultural  character,  this  would  be  the  way  to 
stimulate  schol^sto  put  their  books  into  the  land.    . 

Perhaps  Gpvernment  civilians,  pride  themselves  on,^  their 
management  of  the  land,  and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
those  who  have  been  taught  the  mismanagement  of  the  land. 
Perhaps  this  is  a  chief  cause  of  our  recent  troubles  and  the 
pres&Qit  deplorable  stAte.of  the  country.* 

10.  In  Madras  Presidency  there  are  very  few  Govemmenfr 
Scliools,  aiid. these  are  chiefly  secondary  sphools  in  towns.. 
The  rural  sdhoc^  are  mainly  Local  Fund  Schools  and  Besolba.. 
Schools.  \  ;    ; ' 

'In  the  Lpcal  JFuni, Schools  in  many  districts  no  school; 
ftes  ape  levied,  a!Bd:al80  in  many  of  the  result  schools.  This; 
eleexnosynary  pducatiion  is,  however,  of  a  very  poor  kind.    In 

*  BerhdpB  &e  befdbivay.  oi  sedng  Indian  fandioig  is  iw^.wht4f.wa:'hv 
gufeherad  dmring.  a  iiapid  iaamey  to  the  hilis,  or  during  jome  hilf  d^n^; 
TMits  to  be  paid  io/Eajahs  er  to  places  cS  alitiqnarisia  intei«st )  \mis»  maddf 
in  the  company  of  >liie  n^ml  ttttendatita,  and  oi  the  lisual  pomp.  Perhaps' 
ttareUing-rapkUy  Jby  nffl^trohifiAy  by^nighlhr-aod  ins]^e«iiBg  towns  dee^rated 
with  flags,  and  newly  cleaned  and  whitewashed,  after  a  long  official  ttetJL^ 
of  the  intended  &mlpMH;iDn»  is  not  the  best  way  -of  getting  a  Jpiowledge  of 
the  real  state  of  the  country. 
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age  primary, education  have  resulted  in  nothing,  but 'the  loss 
of  the  little  education  the  natives  had  before,  was  surprised 
to  find  common  cartmen  reading  letters  giving  information 
about  the  rainfall  and  the  crops  in  their  home  villages  100 
miles  away. 

Sir  Eowland  Hill,  whom*  in  his  ripe  old  age,  we  have  just 
lost,  invented  letter  writings  it.  may  be  said,  by  penny  postage, 
among  the  large  masses  of  this  country.  We.  wait  for  an 
Indian  Eowland,  fiill^     . 

,  Yl  Caste. — ^We  have  spoken  about  caste  in  BengaU  In 
Bombay  also  theoretically  the  Government  Schools  are  open 
to  all.  Practically  Ihe  custom  varies  in  each  place.  "In  some 
places  there  are.  special  schools  for  Mhars  and  other  low  caste 
people.  In  other  places  ftiese  children  are  admitteil  to^lhe 
classes  but  sit  apart.  In  other  places  they  are  not  admitted 
to  the  same  room..  .  ?^      . 

.  The  .feeling  oi  the  people  is  gradually  changing  in  this 
ip'atter.  '  Ji  is  not '40  years  since  the  principal  of  a'coflege  (aii 
finglish  ofl&cef)-  was  refused  adniiission  to  the  institution  6f 
which  he  was  the  oflBcial  chief.  It  was  the  custom  that  he 
should  stop  at  the  entrance  door  and  make  a  few  inquiri^  of 
the  native  teachers  but  not  cross  the  threshoM. 

It  is  not  20  yeuts  since  OBrahmAti  atodoiit^.Uiaed:  toi.  pi}rifi)r( 
themselves  aid'  bdlthe  aftef;  receiving  a  lecttire  feom  Atf 'E&gHdit 
professor, .  Aqd  it  i3  apt  J,d  years  since  large, ^cHopls  oi; thr^^ 
or  £9«ir  hn^dii^  boys'wes^  Entirely  ibrokdn  upbectase^cne  oi? 
tVoltthat  bdy^  were  btdefed  to  be  adktdttedL        *'  '  '  "  " 

Again,  th^  posltioQ  o£  different  ffLc^s  or|Q^t^  cb^^g^s^ 
Th^re  is  ix^'ucy  0bjeotion'>k>  the  adunsskm  of  M«d(9iflm€ms, 
of  native  Christians  (posgi^lj  cotivertS.  from  the  lowest,  clwses)^ 
car  .o£,.Bh«fl%.:  In  soipie.^ldc^  espe^cialjLy.ia.ttw  Jbown- of 
Bimibaty,  ttdijuestiotais  ftt  kH  est6  adked/^ailrtJ  Hiiy^hiElftlffl^ 
clean  children  are  admitted.^,;     ,  .     .,  i.r.r.i  j   at  ki;  •).' ^'uii.abfi 
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JEvGJX  in  a  girls'  school,  xaaintained  by  a  committee  of  tbe 
aiiost  influential  Brahmans  in  the  town  of  Bombay,  outcaste 
-childrei^  iave  lately  been  admitted  after  an  inquiry  in  which 
■th^.jelatijons  had  proved  that  they  were  leading  respectable 
Jiy^.' 

.  May  the  conjmxittee  reap  a  tenfold  harvest  for  this.    This 
is  tm^rdigion,  true,  charity.  .-    .      r 

.  Mifch  of  cpnwje  remains  to  be  done  in  this  mattet  for 
JMthar§(,  Mhi^g^  and  Qthers.     And  away  from  the  i3ig  towns  the 
.^fiativQs  ofteu  show  as  much  intolerance  as  ever.     But  the  evil 
..ifs  one  that  cannot  be  ciH^ed  by  any  high  handed  order. .  * 

•  Jfative  gentlemen,  and  may  we  add  ladies,  must  educate 
education  to  cure  it  as  they  have  done  in  several  instances. 

' J^  iSiftdras  Presidency  Government  Sphools  are .  npt  only 

.Jitecpseiically  but  practically  open  to  all  castes.     In  former 

iwQ9:Crpvemment  Schools  were  sometiines  almost  emptied  by 

4be ^C^ission  of  ^  single:  Pariah  boy.    Such  an  occurrence 

^WM^  dpea,  not  produce  the.  same  excitement.    Very  few  out- 

»fi93t)j^  '^esQ^^  howeyei:  to.  the  class  of  schools,  maintained  by 

.fGoT^jt^ment.    They  chiefly  attend  mission  schools,  and  some 

'dnis3iQ|i  schools:  are  specially  intended  for  outcaste  children, 

•(  fi.  Wli,  3fit  ^rfler  all  the  one  pressing  question  before  which 

all  others  sink  into  insignificance^  as  in  3ei^al  it  is  the  land 

qH&stioiirrSO  in  th^  Deccan  it  is  the  relation  between  money- 

;  leiidcit  wd  typt  .  .    ;         . 

•        j4flfi<i.hfli:fl  educatioja  must  educate  the  ryots  to  be  men.  ' 

.*  ..  iThe  ryot  is. sharp  enojigh.     So  is  the  money Jender.    'But 

the  vast  dlffo^^ce  between  them  is  education — ^^not  only  school 

i«du<aytioft  buti  »®al  eduqation — the  school  of  practical  ex- 

flperieiuoei tjtjie,  "results  grant"  of  life.^  The  inoney-lenders 

.^itcqfiiv^itbejr  acute  business  knowledge  and  habits  in  the  same 

school  that  the  workers  in  brass,  and  wood  and  ivory^  &c., 

r  j*aflittm*heii:9«M'i  i^.  ^\^^  school  of  p^fitice.    JSyery  man  in 
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India  is  a  proficient  in  his  own  trade  oVbusiiess  after  a 
fashion  in  his  own 'way,  for  tliey  all  tesltn^it'fi^aril  infantfjr 
with  tWr  parents.  Every  mdlh  follows  hii^^fathelr^istusinesi^,- 
and  tlius*  so  far  as  can  ife  with  their  |)obi'  lapjAi^ces  ^vtty 
man  atts^ins  a  really  surprising  amount  of  efficiency  in  some* 
thing  or  other.  It  is  often  tru^  he  knows  btit'oiie' thing,  and* 
he  gives  a  life  to  labour  at  that,  but  his  profiteifetitgriirit'woiild 
often  asionish  us.     But  how  is  it  if  "ft'-fe^  j^toficlfeiJ'cy  in^ 

.  ignoi;ance^  as  it  so'  oft'eii  is,  when  a'^ijro^  s'lghis  <iway  *a 
sum  whfch  represents  '  nnic^i '  more  than'  ftii^'  iH  and 
which'*he  can  never  pay,  id'sWltars*  iot  kMmi'  wh'idh  he 
has  never  received  T  What'atbs  doefe  his  tradd' in  'ignor- 
ance lend  the  sowkars?  '-    '  '  '■^^'■''  "^  '  '  ^ 

If  the  agriculturist  k*ne\^  hli  oWn  int^reteis^^biite' should  be 
mpre  anxious  tolearn  at  sbhbol  thsLn  hef,  is^H^  ablst^' simply 

'to  read  and  dp  plain  arithmeti'c  would  save  'HHtL'frdm  4Wb- 
tiiifds.of  tte  impositio'n.4  of  his  monfy-i^na^er.'  •  Sfefif'^the 
really,  agricultural  classes  or  ryofe  getaft^i  ail^ais  we^httVe 

■  seen  veiy  little 'education.'  ''Thej/  h'ave'IitWtitil€''4cir  -moiiey 

'to  afford  tor  it  ancV do  tfit^half ' See  the  gdodl it  wdtfl* to tbein^ 

.  Also,  scTiiools  are  tdofew'.  ''AHd'lJhe  fa&t fe' iJ^at^ttfe^boy-^fet 
]  is\  so  .voting'  and  stajrs  so  '^hott  a'timie^Bfi'stihdBl'^fthiiYt  may 

'  not  be  easy  to  tejfcli.hini  m^  -       •  •  ••'   '''••-•  c::ji'-.    . 

'  SUll,'\yheh''we  hav^ 'brought'  the  iSiQdretor-of^fyotB^to- 

attend  our  schools  it  would  be  well  to  tiy'a6d'tfea(A' tbrfm 

piore,'  viz.,^  a  little' abdi/t  'acdcAitlt' keeping; '4B{^ilf(fe«ifc  pro- 

'"  cedur^iVegisWion)&a,inTact'M^  witb 

money  matters  and  law  V^ifcTi  th^y  cantitt^db-wflfioW*/    ;i: 
-/  /^e  i^  cinl 

cour^'is'that  when*ry6ts''cannVt't«ad'  Or  Witei^'4^^ 

'when  fii^y  cannot  eveii'sigh  their  iiaiife^i^^  *^iSd4*>y«t  4Jiia 
''  Evidence  IS  accepted  againsV  ''"''  '"•*  •^^'i^  lo.  j'^. 

"'  '^o-calied    '(iociinienkry'''*feidctent€f*^  (fcinite.'^iiigttwpMts, 
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receipts,  &q,^^  are  all  so  much  waste  paper,  and  should' have 
-but  little  .weight  except,  as  proved  by  testimony  ^perfectly 
indepenflent  of  the  money-ieuder.  •       ,  .  . 

Village  registration  may  also  be  only  another  ^rm  in  the 

spw;kar's .  ^ands. ,  Suppose  a  bond  drawn  up^^  the^sowjkar  to 

give .  the  rypt.  rs.  ^  125.  ^  If  for  greater .  security  a  zealous 

,  YiiUigQ.  Eegistrar  makes  the  sowkar  give  the  r«.  125. (n  his 

.  presence,  tl\e  ryqt  gives  it  back  the  .mpment  they,  are  ouitside 

'jthQ  door. .  '  * 

Thea^tjiis  trans^action  appears  against  the, ryot  in  the 
registrar's  hands,  he  has  recei^ved  rs.  125  of.  which,  he.  has. 
received  nothing,     ,'  ,     , 

What  En^i^hmen  (jio  not  understand  is  this :  the  bo^i 
whic^  passes i|)e|bwegn  sowkar  and  cultivator,  and  upon,  which, 
tlfX^  wbi^le^sy^t^mof  tQur  civil  courts  is  based — for  oifce  t^ie. 
ryot  acknowledges  hi§.  sjgnaturQ  to  t^e  bond,  no.morp  is  ask^d. 
Th^s  bo^d  i^  always  a  ^.pminal,  never, a  real  trap^actiqn,;  it  is ; 
for  a  fictitioup,  ^f>t  f^ctwl  sum  :  no  moTiey  passes  (it,  cell.  ■  ^Then- 
the  bend  ig;^rpduc^d  .as  r  evidence  in  the  civil  cpurU.  ^Then 
,theJ^^yer3ga^;i/qo,jf  the  ryot  is  stupid  and  signs  that  whigh 
ha^nq  ,^7$»i3tenpp,^but  ia.a^.fiction,  the  bond  musji  stand  as  eyi- 
den9e.in.9j^uift^^hQ  ij^^  the  penalty  of  his  ^stupijjity,' 

.    ^^er  oi(^  |^^fat,t^  sy^^^  of.  accounting;^  was-  this  :  .^n 
in[iD^9iiserJp^g^  rolj./oi:^  jt^ok  or  ledg^f^.the  cuitiyptor,ha4,a 
.  rijghf.Jbo  its  jjj^cxunjb^r]pa,|^»,'^  On  this  wa^  lantered^aU  tl^  tretns^p- 
tions  of  years  : — what  the  sowl^ar  advaijced— peye^r,!!!  Qash ; 
.  w^hat  ^e,  )jyq|;^  lejjaid— ney^r  in  money— alw.siys  ip  produce. 
.  A^d  as.,tl^,i^J}plg.,yillagp.!^nowg  the  produ^Qe  pf  evjery^o^jf's 
.  fi^ljd,  theaQ  bpcj^^  w^pe^  jiot.so  far  wrong.   .     . .  f..  ^        . , :  .^ 
._^   ]Bi^,,.1^e.  ^CiY^kaB|,,fouAd    that   in   our.,ciyil^..cprurfcs  ,^e 
,ha<J  y.ftthi5Xg.  j^o  ;io  .j?^t.  prpducQ  a.  bond  signifying  a  wholly 
,fi9,^^ti(y.jSr  j^a^^|iQi\^th^^  ryot  a^ver  knowe,  ^§ver  ..under- 
stands what  is  in  the  bond — the  ryot  will  sign  any  bond  to  - 
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keep  his  land  and  to  keep  himself  out  of  prison.  The  bond 
system  was  so  very  convenient  for  the  sowkar,  who  is  uncom- 
monly well  "  up  "  in  law,  that  it  became  the  pivot  on  whiph 
all  the  relations  between  sowkar  and  rypt  rest!ed.  '  And  hence 
nine-tenths,  of  the  mischief.    ,  ':       , 

A  serious  effort  is  being  niade  to  protect  the  Beccan  ryot 
by  Mr.  Hope's  Bill  now  before  the  Government  at  Simla.. 

If  an  European  oflBcial  does  really  go '' hehind  tJie  d<md" 
and  ask  the  ryot  what  he  owes  the  sowkar,  the  ryot  m^y 
answer,  "Why,  he  owes  me  rs.  60."  The  Englishman  says, "  Do 
you  know  he  says  you  owe  hrm  rs.  230? '''  And  if  the  English 
official  calls  two  or  three  of  the  villagers  to  come  and  sit 
beside  him,  as  arbitrators,  he  will  find  after  going  over  the 
produce  paid,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  that  the  sowkar  does 
owe  the  ryot  not  only  rs.  60,  but  mor6"  But  then  there/is 
the  bond: "the  ryot  acknowledges  his '  sigtiature'  or  mark: 
against  this  there  is  no  law  to  save  hiffi.    ' '^ 

This  is  the  state  of  things.  Educati6n  has  to  educate  the 
rypt  into  a  man  who  can  sav6  liimself  biit'of  the  pii. 

Cultivators  are  in  no  way  directly  taugbt  in  school  better 
to  understand  their  own  interests.  But  did  the  cultivsltor 
only  receive  the  education  att  all,  such  as  it  is,  that  would'bo 
a  great  thing.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  whereas 
the  cultivating  classes' are  as  perhapaj^  100  tb  1  in  the 
rural  districts  of  tlie  ibecc^n,  yet  there  are  probably  twiccJ  as 
niany  children  of  the  hon-agricultutal  dasses  as  of' the 
agricultural  ciasses' in  the  sdhools.  '  ""  -'' 

The  money-lenders,  as  hus  been  said,  had  their  very  clever 
knowledge  of  accouiks  before  there  were  afay' Government 
schools.  Certain  castes^  ai^e'"  born  "  accounttctitsl  that  is,  they 
are  educated 'froiii^  their  mother's  milk  Ihto  accountants — 
.observe,  not  into  'men:  and  the  capacity  descended  from 
father  to  son  for  generations.    The  ih&VeitOTiS  School*  looks 
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only  to  mental  arithmetic*  (the  native  tables  go  to  100  x  100, 
and  include  fractional  tables  of  all  kinds),  accounts  of  the 
M^ratta  kinder  and  current  handwriting,  excluding  all 
printed  matter,  and  all  s,uch  subjects  as  reading  books, 
higtory  and  geography.  The  moqey-lenders  can  do  without 
Go.yemment  schools,  and  a  sowkar  (Brahman)  in  a  wild  place 
has  been  known  to  set  up  a  private  school  for  his  children 
and  relations  in  order. to  close  a  Government  school  open  to 
all  classes. 

In  Madras  Presidency  we  have  seen  that  less  than  one  in 
ten  of  men  and  boys  can  read  and  write. 

We  may  judge  how  much  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  money- 
lenders^ petty  native  officials  of  all  kinds. 

.  The  present  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  Madras 
was  for  many  years  Inspector-General  of  Registration.  One 
of  the  rules  which  he  framed  under  the  Registration  Act, 
and  which  is  still  in  force,  was  the  following  :— 

^'  10.  Docnments  executed  by  persons  who  are  unable  to  read 
shall  be  read  out^  and,  if  necessary,  explained  to  the  parties,  and  the 
Begistering  Officer  shall  ascertain  that  they  clearly  understand  the 
purport  of  the  document  executed  by  them.  Documents  written 
in  a  language  not  understood  by  the  executing  party  shall  in  like 
manner  be  interpreted  to  him»" 

What  an  idea  does  this  beneficent  rule  give  of  a  male- 
ficent state  of  things — a  state  of  things  where  the  want 
of  education  puts  helpless  ignorance  in  the  power  of  clever 
fraud. 

This  rule  was  framed  because  of  the  attempts  made  to 
cheat  old  women  of  both  sexes,  by  making  them  execute  and 
present  for  registration  an  instrument  which  they  imagined 
to  be  a  mortgage,  but  which  was  really  an  absolute  sale. 

*  The  way  m  which  these  people  correctly  calculate  not  only  their  own 
bat  theur  ncaghboiur^sprodnce,  and  keep  the  numbers  in  their  heads  for 
yean,  is  astpnishiiig. 

K  4 
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'No  rulis  or  Government,  however,  can  prevent  a  lyot  froni 
"being  cheated  if  he. himself  becomes  a  party  "by  evasions  of 
the  Act  to  cheating  himself.  It  a  ryot  admits  before  the 
Hegistering  Ofticer  that  he  has  received  rs.  50  when  he  has^ 
only  received  rs.  10,  or  if  the  rs.  50  are  actually  paid  to  the 
ryot  before"  the  Registering .  Officer,  and'  if,  as  soon  as 'the 
parties  have  left'  the  llegistratiqn  Office,'  the  ryot  gives  the 
money-lender  back  his  money  and  takes  only  what  he  is 
willing  to  give  him  [and  what  the  willingness  of  the  money- 
lender  is  we  know-^it  is  like  the  love  of  the  fox  for  the  fowl] 
no  Eegistration  Act  will  help  him.  The  Courts  will  consider 
that  there  is  a  j^'^^^f^ci,  facie  case  against  him.- 

The  ppwer  to  go'  behind  the  bond  forms  one  of  the  features 
of  the  new  Bill  iiilroduc^d  by  Mr.  Hope  for  the  relief  of  the 
indebteii  agriculturists"  in  the  Deccan.  '  . 

'Vni.  vVe  cannot  appeal  to  native  gentlemen  witbout  also 
recording  their  *  tnunificence  in  th6  cause  of  education.  In 
!Madras  the  late  MaharajgCh  of  ^izianagram  established  a  large 
number  of  schools  of  various  grades  for  boys  and  girls.. 
M^ny  of  the  piipils  who  attend  these  schools  are.  poor,  but  it 
iastftted  that  all  th^  eohool^  az:^  intended  for. caste  Hindus. 
The  schools  maintained  by  the  Ttu&beea:  of  Pa|;idkeappalia  and 
Crpvipda  Jfaida's  charities. :^j^. to  gome  extent  oharity.,^bools, 
lithough.  they.,  ara.akq  afcten4^  ^by  .the  chaidreiji' of  rich 
p0.rent&  ;Tbe  late  -Qhengal  EfOy  ^i^ok :  has .  left  a  bequest  of 
about  rs.  400,000  to  the  Trustees  of  Patcheappali  MoodelUar's 
-eharitiQ§  foi?.. the  express  purpose  of  ediUps^i^jg  proor  bajs  of 
jbh©  lowfix  closes,  to  whiol^  he  hioQBelf  be}onga.i(^,  *  but  the 
schools  havQ:not  yst.'bi^n. established.       .         ;     .  ; 

Spaqe  is.\fa.nting.to  spefik.furthe^rof  iPo^nhstt^.i^tiFeni^ui- 
.^p^uc^  in  gphools,  as  of  mauy  ^othe;:.  thiags,  rAr^d^.a?  ?\ibjects 
JCfowd iipoa-  the  minddn  WjritiJij^.this,  in-.Tfhiob IsSiouild  have 
wished  to  seek  information  as  well  as  to  'Kfffeg^  'dny  to  the 


^ 
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comtooaatoek,  g-nd:  cannot  .brii}g  before  jqn  one-l^xjt^ive^i^ 
partof.tie.Baaterials — the  sulyeets  of  school  cegisea,- pi^mi^ry 
edueatdoh,, female  ediication,  renjiftifkabla  classes  of  trjE^^er^jji^ 
Southern  India,  the  whole  subject  of  village  headms^p  actiou, 
a  possible  co-operative  systept,  in  obtaining  agric^tH^^^ 
machiaes,..ihe  Bill  for  indebted,  agriculturists,-  tjie  Samtary 
Comtuislaioner  in  Madras,  as  he  haa  beett  given.  in^Bpn^ba)^, 
which  would  require  a  papfer  to. itself,  .&C;,  ftc, .i^c^^^r-I  fe^©! 
that  I  should  want  twenty  times  the  space  and  one  hundred- 
fold the  time  to  do  any  justice  to  the  subjects  I  have  touched 
upon,  or  even  to  glance  at,  much 'more  to  touch  upon  these 
other  matters  of  vital  int^sti  '    •  -  ..•..[:.; 

To  .co^ielnde : —  .  ^  •  :  ;   :  >  r 

Much  has  been  said  and  dteure  iiately  abbiit  retreocbmeiii, 
but  chi^fty,  if  n9t  'vrhollj',  in  retrenching  public  works — the 
thing  which  mainly  affects  the  people.  Other  retrenchments, 
lately  discussed  in  Parliament,  would  seem  as  if  more  wanted. 
For  Local  Governments  to  be  able  to  carry  out  material 
improvemgnts  .absolutely  n^e^g^ry^.  a,nd  to  complete,  among 
other  things,  half-measures_taken  for  the  education  of  the 
people  .is  ,qf  ,th§.fii:$t  importjauce.;  Half-measures  jdjej^p^ten 
ij^^rtyi^s  ;oo^y  aa  whole, mea^aiaj^  would  b»,  beoji>u$^jbh»M>itf 
a  p&rmanent-  staff  ;whiob  could:  do  much  more  work;  ^asi 
becatisecif  the-  w^ste-'of  capital  incurred  by  the*  alexf  ^ijiS 
inteiTUpted'g^roTeth  of  tindertakirigs.'  '     '  ;'      •;^-^*' 

'  JBut  what  can  .come  of  this  appalling  news.frqm'Cabul  ?*^^ 
'  ]?[ipe  shprt  w^eks.  only  sii^ce  L(j^d  Lawrenpe's  d^at.h,,^!;;^ 
his-  terrible^! fori^ight  hW  been  justi^ed— a  forps%htj,whipl}( 
wj^ii^gbiB.h^cu^t.aapLd  oiujs,  and  but- too  parobjably  hastened  hiur 
end-i^Ha'.  foresight  built  on  HsI  exact  experieBoa  and -almoste 
un"boun(ifed>knowleclge.  And  ^d  haVe  no  Lord  Lawrence  no W^ 
to  win  over'  Afghans  "to  'tigii't,  as  he  dil  ^^ikhs.  AVKat  can| 
come  ot  thii  hew  war  but  a  chec)^  on  industrial  ai\d  constrijcliy^. 
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works,  oh  education  and  what  secures  the  prosperity  of  the 
people,  with  an  urging  forward  of  destructive  and  military 
and  unfruitful  works  at  a  fearful  cost  to  look  forward  to  ? 

Then  now  is  the  time,  ye  gentlemen  of  India,  to  step 
forward  more  aiid  more  wisely  and  nobly. 

There  is^  too  much  of  waiting  upon  Government.  We 
need  not  wait.  Let  us  help  the  local  Governments  in  all 
good  works.    Lot  us  work  ourselves. 

It  shall  not  be — 

'  Ye  gentlemen '  of  Lidia 
'  That  sit  at  borne  at  ease/ 

but  ye  gentlemen  of  India  that  abound  in  good  works,  in  all 
wise  and  great  enterprises  for  the  good  of  your  peoples. 
vSoldiers  of  God,  God  speed  you. 

Florence  NiGHTiNOALi 


AN  AFTESNOON  AT  HATFIELD  HOUSE. 


On  Tuesday,  the  8th  July,  a  party  of  between  forty  and  fifty 
Ittdies  and  gentlemea,  the  latt^  chiefly  composed  of  IndianB, 
Intel  on  the  platform  of  the  Eing's  Gross  Station  of  the  Qreat 
Northern  Bailway,  and  at  five  minutes  to  two  p.m.  started  for 
Hatfield,  accompanied  by. Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt,  who  kindly 
^mdertook  to  give  information  concerning  the  house  of  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury.  I  was  myself  with  five  other  friends  a 
Ctde  late  in  arriving  at  the  station,  and  found  that  the  party 
liad  started  some  two  or  three  minutes  bdbre ;  but,  luckily, 
we  caught  the  next  train,  whieh  was  an  express,  and  we  were 
able  to  join  our  party  at  Hatfield  House  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
l^er.  We  were  very  sorry  to  have  jnissed  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt's 
introductory  lecture  on  the  house  ajid  its  noble  owners,  which 
he  delivered  in  the  marble-hall  or  dining-hall  on  the  ground 
floor,  to  the  left  on  entering  the  house ;  as  we  entered  he  termi- 
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Bated  his  disGOurae,  bat  he  very  kindly  repeated  a  portion  of  it 
for  us.  However,  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  give  the  snbstanoe* 
ofwiiat  he  said  from  his  paper,  entitled  <'A  few  words  abouir 
Hatfidd  House  and  the  Oecils/'  as  he  has  kindly  lent  it  to  mei 
lor  this  purpose.  Before  going  into  the  details  of  what  we  saw ' 
subsequently,  let  me  state  as  succinctly  as  possible  some  pointfr 
of  great  interest  connected  witib.  the  house  and  its  faistorioaL 
assodations. 

The  lovely  spot  in  the  oounty  of  Hertfordshire  in  which  im 
stuated  Hatfield  House,  <<one  of  the  stately  homes  of  Eng-'* 
land,''  used  to  be  called*  Heath&eld,  or  Bishop's  Hatfield,  and. 
now  simply  Hatfield,  belonging  to  the  Oecil  family,  from  which 
qxrung  our  present  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  The  Saxon  King- 
Edgar,  who  reigned  from  959  to  975  a.D;,  granted  Heathfield 
to  tibe  Abbots  of  Ely  (in  Cambridgeshire),  and  it  is  spoken  of. 
in  Domesday  Book.  These  Abbots  held  the  land  tmtil  the  reigik 
of  Henry  I.,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Conqueror,  when  it  was- 
given  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  thence  it  received  the  name  ol 
''  Bishop's  Hatfield."  Afterwards  the  Bishop  of  Ely  sold  thi& 
manor  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  subsequently  King  James  L,  in 
1608,  exchanged  it  for  another  village  in  the  same  county  with 
Sir  Bobert  Cecil — the  founder  of  the  present  house— the  son  of 
Lord  Burleigh,  Queen  Elizabeth's  greait  and  wise  Minister  of 
State. 

From  this  place  King  Edward  YI.,  who  was  kept  and  eduw 
cated  here,  was,  after  the  death  of  Henry  VIIL,  1547,  conveyed 
by  the  Earl  of  Hertford  and  a  number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
to  London  for  his  coronation.  And  from  here  Queen  Elisabeth^ 
who  resided,  or,  in  fact,  was  kept  in  custody  of  Sir  Thomas 
Pope  during  the  reign  of  her  sister  Mary,  was  brought  to 
London  after  her  sister's  death,  and  was  there  crowned  amidst  the: 
greafi  joy  and  approbation  of  the  kingdom.  While  residing  at: 
Hatfield  Elizabeth's  life  was  more  than  once  in  danger,  and  in 
the  play  called  '^  '.Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,"  which  was  acted 
lately  at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  <me  of  the  scenes  was  laid  at 
Hatfield. 

When' Queen  Elizabeth  was  on  the  throne  it  was  said  of  the 
regard  she  had  for  her  great  and  wise  minister.  Lord  Burleigh^ 
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tide  ancestor  ol  cnax  present  MarqpiiB.-:  'f  No  artsomld  ahakb  Hm 
^xmfidenoe  she  (Elizabeth)  reposed  in  her  old  ajid  ira&tjr  servant*! 
She<  isometimes  ehid  him  sharply,  but  ^e  was  the  man  i^hom  she 
•delighted  to  honour.  For  Burleigh  alone  a  chair  was  set  in  her 
^esenoe,  and  there  the  old  minister,  bj  birth  a  pl«tn  lincoln- 
fMre  esquire^  took  his  ease,  while  the  haughty  heirs  of  the 
Ktzalans  and  the  De  Yeres  humble  themselves  to  the  dust 
Around  him.  His  royal  mistress  visited  him  on  his  death-bed, 
and  eheered  him  with  assurances  of  her  affection  and  esteem  ; 
andliis  power  passed  with  little  diminution  to  a  son  whoinheiited 
his  abilities,  and  whose  mind  had  bedn  formed  by  his  eonnsels." 
.  This  distinguished  man,  Lord  Burleigh,  was  bom  in  1^0. 
At  the  age  of  21,  by  his  great  abilities,  he  began  to  £11  many 
important  offices  of  the  state  under  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  YI^ 
asd  lastly,  up  to  tlie  close  of  his  life^  under  Queen  Elizabeth. 
It  was  he  who  enabled  the  Princess  Eliiabeth  (afterwards*  the 
Qneen)  to  escapo  the  various  snares  laid  for  her  by  Mary,  and 
when  subsequently  she  came  to  the  throne  he  was  appointed 
again. Secretary  of  State,  and  thence,  up  to  his  death,  he  directed 
the  affairs  of  the  realm,  because  the  Queen  knew  his  value  and 
generally  yielded  to  his  advice.  He  was  created  Baron  Burleigh 
in  1571.  But  notwithstanding  these  favours  and  considerations 
of  the  Queen,  he  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  for  Elizabeth,  while 
secretly  approving  of  his  admirable  policy,  publicly  blamed  him 
whenever  she  desired  to  shield  herself  from  impopnlarily. 
'^'HisTigilance,  unceasing  application  to  duty,  and  unimpeach- 
able integrity,  enabled  him  hbwever  to  overcome  all  difflcultieB. 
He  was  distinguished  for  self-command  and  moderation;  he 
never  spoke  harsbly  of  his  enemies,  nor  embraced  any  opportu- 
nity of  jrevenge. ' '  He  poss^sed  great  discemmen  t  in  discovering 
meln  of  talent. for  public  business;  and  seemed  resolred  that 
Bngland  should  be  distinguished  above  aH  nations  fior  the  integ^ 
ritff.of  her  judges,  the  piety  of  her  divines,  and  the  sagiteity  of 
hidr  ambassadors.  The  encouragement  he  gave  to.  opM  diMcuuuinj 
at  tending  to  the  dweovery  af  tnUh,  is  an  admirabije  idea  which  is 
only  now  beginning  to  be  recognised  by  the  rulers  of  most 
Ifuropean  coxmtriea.  His  faith>  had  been  endeared  to  him  by 
persecution ;  his  pidty  was.  exalted.  by>the  sacrifice  of  his  iiite«> 
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Tests  to  religion ;  aa  he.  was  woixt  to  hslj,  **  I  will  trust  no  man 
if  he  be  not- of  sound  religion,  for  he  that  is  false  to  God  can 
never  be  true  to  man,"  Wh^n  he  died  at  the  age  of  78  year* 
.^e  had  "beiQU  Prime  Minister  for  upwards  of  50  years. 

After  the  death  of  the  Great  Burleigh,  his  son,  Sir  Eobert 
Cecily  succeeded  him  as  Prime  Minister  of  England,  and  subsjB- 
^uently  was  confirmed  in  that  appointment  on  James  the  First's 
ascending  to  the  throne;  and  he  proved  himself  one  of  the  ablest 
ininifiters  of  his  time.  In  1604  Sir  Robert  Cecil  was  made 
yiscount  Cranbome,  and  the  following  year  Earl  of  Salisbury. 
In  1608  he  becanjie  Lord  High  Treasurer  of.  the  realm,  and 
effected  a  ^reat  many  reforms  in  the  Exchequer.  From  this 
time  we  oome  to  know  him  as  the  first  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  it 
was  he  who  built  the  present  mansion,. which  is  considered  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Elizabethan  period  of  architec- 
ture. The  gateway  and  west-end  of  Hatfield  House,  built 
previously  to  reign  of  James,  is  still  standing.  The  Earl  was 
engaged  in  building  this  grand  palace  from  1605  to  1611,  and 
it  is  most  marvellous  to.  learn  that  this  ingenious  man  worked 
himself  both  as  builder  and  architect,  having  only  a  stonemasoijL 
•and  a  carpenter  to  assist  him.  Now  tracing  from  him  we  find 
that  the  sixth  Earl  was  created  the  first  Marquis,  and  from  him 
descended  the  present  Marquis,  who  is  the  eighth  Earl  and 
third  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  The  present  Marquis  was  bom 
in  1830,  and  previously  to  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  in 
1865^  he  bore  the  title  of  Lord  Eobert  Cecil,  and  then  took 
the  name  of  hia  brother,  Lord  Cranbome,  which  his  son  now 
is  known  by. 

Having  thus  far  given  the  lustoiy  of  Hatfield  House,  of  its 
noble  owners  and  their  titles,  I  may  now  advert  to  what  we  saw 
there.  First  came  the  marble-hall  or  dining-hall,  a  spacious 
Jxall  having  a  great  many  portraits  on  the  walls,  a  large  table 
;with  chairs  and  other  furniture,  and  a  huge  fireplace.  Among 
these  portraits  the  principal  one  was  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
whiph  iiepresjents  her  as  Diana,  She  was  taken  in  that  character 
4>ec^MMe  she  was  ^'  tl^e  Virgin  Queen."  There  was  also  a  poi^trait 
-/oi.Mary,  Quee^of  Scota^  painted  six  we^ks  before  her  death, 
-Wid  X)ne  of  {Queen  M«pry  of  England  and  her  husband  Philip, 
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King  of  Spain.  Tbis  hall  is  frequently  nsed  for  entertaining  atr 
grand  dinners  the  distinguished  guests,  of  the  noble  Marquis  and^ 
Marchioness  when  they  are  at  Hatfield  House. 

Then  we  came  to  the  armoury,  which  has  an  entrance  to  a 
promenade  walk,  and  in  &ont  of  which  is  a  beautiful  garden. 
QHiis  armoury  is  a  lengthy  hall  containing  many  bronze  guards 
in  arms,  standing  in  a  row.  They,  though  lifeless,  looked  as  if 
they  were  fully  awake  in  keeping  watch  upon  the  palace  of  their 
master.  These  speechless,  motionless  images,  deformed  in  shape 
and  dreadful  to  behold,  as  they  stand  thus  in  uniform  with  deadly 
weapons,  do  not  take  notice  of  clime  or  season,  but  with  soldiers^ 
spirit  stand  bravely  bearing  the  cold  and  the  heat,  immoveably 
fixed  and  dutifully  fulfilling  their  assigned  purposes.  At  present 
they  serre  an  additional  purpose  to  that  originally  set  for  them, 
for  they  shed  light  in  the  armoury,  as  gas  has  in  modem  times 
been  introduced  into  them.  At  the  end  of  t^is  annouiy  there 
are  placed  opposite  to  each  other  two  large  brasiers  with  Turkish 
crescents  on  them.  These  brasiers  were  brought  from  Constan- 
tinople when  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  went  to  the  Court  of  His 
Majesty  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  as  British  Plenipotentiary  in  1876. 
Near  one  of  these  brasiers  there  is  also  kept  a  marble  bust  of 
the  Marquis's  father. 

lieaving  this  memorable  bust  <m  our  right,  we  followed  Mr. 
Hodgson  Pratt  and  the  housekeeper  through  a  narrow  passage 
to  the  private  chapel,  which  is  used  for  divine  service  by  the 
family  and  the  household.  This  is  a  pretty  little  chapel,  nicely 
decorated,  and  has  comfortable  seats  covered  with  red  velvets 
The  windows  are  beautifully  painted  with  Scripture  pictures, 
and  have  inscriptions  under  them  denoting  their  meanings. 
Some  of  the  windows  are  as  old  as  the  house  itself.  The  body 
of  the  chapel  contains  beautiful  carvings  and  designs  in  oak. 
From  the  inside  we  also  noticed  aroUnd  the  side  walls  of  the 
upper  gallery,  where  the  family  sit  at  prayers,  a  number  of 
Scripture  portraits.  It  has  also  a^e  organ  recently  put  up, 
the  old  one  having  been  removed  to  another  part  of  the  house. 

After  inspecting  the  chapel  we  ascended  a  few  flights  of 
ibteps  of  an  oaken  and  well-varnished  staircase  and  eatmeS.  the 
*<oak  dressing-room  "  and  then  the  ^*oak  bedroom,"  where  our 
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attention  was  ealled  to  a  gold  embroidered  counterpane,  ezqni« 
sitely  made  and  brought  from  Constantinople,  and  also  some* 
fiite  tapestries  on  the  walls.  From  there  we  got  into  the 
"walnut  bedroom,"  so  named  fi:t>m  all  the  woodwork  being 
walnut.  Here  the  grandmother  of  the  present  Marquis,  the 
Dowager  Marchioness,  was  burned  to  death  in  the  fire  which: 
destroyed  a  wing  of  the  house  in  1835.  There,  also,  a  portrait 
of  her  hung  on  the  wall.  From  the  window  of  this  room  a 
beautiful  view  was  obtained  over  the  long  walk  through  rows  of 
trees  on  both  sides.  Leaving  this  room  we  came  in  front  of  the 
chapel  from  the  side  of  the  upper  gallery,  wheA  our  attention 
was  drawn  to  a  massive  chair  used  by  Queen  Anne.  There  was 
not  much  of  stately  appearance  in  the  chair,  but  no  doubt  it 
Was  an  imposing  piece  of  furniture  in  Queen  Anne's  days.  I 
beliere  it  is  kept  here  simply  in  memory  of  her. 

From  this  place  we  passed  to  the  Jong  gallery,  which  hi 
160  feet  in  length,  and  was  greatly  admired  by  us  all,  as  it 
must  be,  I  should  say,  by  every  one  who  has  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  it.  *  This  long  gallery  is  used  every  day  as  morning 
sitting-room  when  the  Marquis  and  family  are  at  home,  but  in 
fact  it  is  the  ball-room.  The  roof  is  magnificent,  being  richly 
gilt,  and  the  floor  is  of  oak  and  beautifully  polished.  This  haU 
is  elegantly  furnished,  and  on  the  walls  are  several  paintings  of 
the  Tudor  period.  Among  them  are  portraits'  of  Henry  VilL 
and  of  his  unfortunate  wives,  numbering  half-a-dozen;  and 
also  portraits  of  Edward  VI.  and  of  Eichard  III.,  the  latter 
taken  in  1483,  whidi  represented  Biohard's  well-known  habit  of 
fingering  his  rings  and  dagger.  There  was  another  peculiarly 
interesting  artide  kept  on  a  wheel — ^viz.,  Queen  Elizabeth's 
pedigree  on  DeUum,  showing  her  descent  from  Adam. 

We  were  next  shown  into  the  library,  evidently  the  chief 
resort  of  the  Marquis.  This  was  a  good-sized  library,  well 
stocked  with  books  and  suitably  furnished.  There  were  severttl 
albums  lying  on  the  tables  containing  photographs  of  his  friends 
and  others:  We  were  called  to  observe  the  massive  portrait  in 
mosaic  on  the  mantlepiece ;  it  was  that  of  the  first  Eari  of 
Salisbury,  the  buQder  of  this  house.  Then  we  noticed  ike 
portrait  of  the  late  Lord  OranbomO;  the  elder  brother  of  the 
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praBent  Marquis,  who  was  a  man  of  considerable  attainments 
and  reputation,  although  he  was  bUnd.  From  the  .window  we 
^^wed  liie  stables,  which  were  sei9u  on  the,  ri^t  hand;  just 
before  entering  the  park  gate.  They  were  formerly  the  old 
palace  where  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Edward  Yl*  lived.  Between 
Ifhose  buildings  (which  are  still  laid  out  in  the  samie. style  as 
prevailed  in  the  Elizabethan  period)  and  the  present  house  is 
the  private  garden.  This  garden  faces  the  library  and  looks 
very  pretty*  On  the  comer  were  four  mulberry  treea,  which  we 
^are  told  had  been  planted  by  Janjies  the  Firsts  who  came  to 
the  throne  in  1603. 

Next  we  came  to  the  winter  dining-room.  The  aspect  of 
this  large  room,  with  its  huge  fireplace  and  its  furniture, 
needed  no  telling  that  it  was  meant  for  the  winter.  Espe* 
oially  such  a  winter  as  the  one  we  had  recently  so  keenly 
experienced;  there  could  not  have  been,  a  better  or  more  com- 
fortable room  for  battling  against  the  severity  of  the  season 
tium  this  was.  There  we  noticed  the  portraits  of  iAc^  Dvke  gI 
Wellington,  of  Chajrles  I.,  Henry  YII.,  Gteorge  llkr  and  also 
•of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France — the  best  king  that  countiy 
«ver  bad, — and  there  was  also  Kneller's  portrait  of  Peter  the 
Ctreat  of  Eussia. 

Getting  out  to  a  small  hall  we  noticed  Queen  Annei'fi  wooden 
atadle  in  which  she  slept  when  an  infant^  and  subsegiJiently  we 
faw  in  the  long  gallery  a  peculiar  kind  of  straw  hat  which 
Queen  Elizabeth  wore  when  sitting  under  an  oak  tree  in  the 
]Mirk,  and  where  she  was  pipolaimed  Qu^en  o|  England  after 
tiie  death  of  Mary  and  was  immediate^  brought  to  London. 
These  two  things  did  produce  a  considerable  amount  of  curio- 
sity or  interest  in  our  minds.  Fancy,  the  good  Queen  Anne 
alept  in  that  very  cradle,  and  the  mighty  Queen  Elizabeth  wore 
this  hat !  In  our  days  I  should  think  that  e:^eii  the  poorest  of 
the  poor  would  not  care  to  use  either  of  them.  Ah !  what  a 
glcmona  march  of  events !  At  this  end  of  the  gallery  which  we 
tkad  not  previously  examined  ti^ere  were  >several  i^cli^  of  china 
frare  placed  in  a  cabinet  and  also  stuck  on  the  wall,  iuad  there 
W4e  a  large  piano  too.  We  were  also .  shown  spijae  curtains 
bm^f bt  frtwn  Con^tantijiopla    Thep  wf9,pi|Bse«din(a»ftlj^biUkrd« 
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tonOf  irhere,  ^moiig  maaj  portraiiSy  we  pavtioolarly  notiood  a. 
fine  one  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  next  zoom  was  hia 
bedcoOTd,  and  we  observed  here  £lno  pieces  of  French  G-ohelin 
tapestriea. 

.  In  the  aame  wing  of  tlie  hoUse  we  visited  a  pretty  suite  of 
ipooms  communicating  with  each  otiier»  beaiM^ifuUy  furnished  and 
kept  in  zeadinese^  as  we  were  toldi  &r  the  reception  of  their 
Soyal  Hig^hneesesthe  Prince  and  Princess  of  W^es^  who  were 
egming  on  a  visit  on  Saturday.  These  were  beautifully  fitted 
vtfl  One  wais  the  bedroom  which  had  been  occupied  by  Her 
M^esty  the  Queen  and  H*R.H.  the  Prince  Consort  when  they 
Tisited  the  house  in  1S46.  The  bedstead  in  the  bedroom  was 
•covered  with  a  gorgeous^lookijBg  counterpane  richly  embrois 
4er6d  all  over  with  gold  on  velvet,  and  above  the  pUlow  was  the 
Soyal  Grown  fastened  to .  the  bedstead.  In  the  dres8ing-ro<Hn 
were  portraits  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Gonsorti  drawn  in 
ffencil,  and  taken  while  they  were  staying  here. 

We  n«xt  passed  to  James  the  First's  bedroom,  and  saw  the 
bed  on  wluoh  he  used  ta  sl&ep)  the  bedstead  with  its  counter- 
panoi  the  chest  of  drawers,  the  old  arm*chair  and  other  cha&s, 
which  were  indeed  Y^ry  fine  and  pretty  looking.  Next  we  saw  the 
Queen  Anne's  room,  which  had  some  very  fine  Gobelin  tapestry 
in  it ;  and  then  we  entered  King  James's  room,  or  the  winter 
drawing»room.  Sere  we  fi>uad  some  rdics  of  old  times  col* 
leoted  and  kept  in  a  glass  case,  such  as  the  first  pair  of  hand-^ 
knitted  stockings  worn  in  England  by  Elizabeth,  given  to  her 
by  8ir  Walter  fialeigh,  the  crystal-faoed  watch  of  the  time  of 
James  the  Firsts  and  Queen  Mary's  string  of  diamonds.  Tfaia 
was  a  spaoiouB  room,  magnificently  furnished  and  containing  a 
Vast  number  of  cnarious  things.;  in  short,  it  was  superior  to  all 
tiie  others.  It  contained  sever^  portraits,  a^  that  of  the*  preaeaat 
Marquis  ia  the  dress  of  GhaoceUor  of  the  Universify  of  OxfoBcl». 
those  of  his  mother,  grandmotb^  and  brother,  and  that  also  of 
the  present  Masehioness  and  her  eldest  son,  Lord  Granbome. 
!Bhere  was  a  good  edilec^ion  of  beautiful  Cashmere  shawls^  aSftd. 
many  things  from  China-  and  Japan  of  admirable  worko^aaship.l 
^Biare.WBfi  alao,  placed  in  a  silver  case,  the  document  confening 
<Bt  the  poeseni^Lord  Salisbuxy  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Londo»/ 
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on  faisietura  from  Berlin  at  the  tenniiiati<m  of  the  late  Bimim)- 
Turkish  War. 

We  were  now  let  down  by  the  principal  staircase,  which  also* 
was  made  of  oak,  and  which  being  highly  polished  was  very 
slippery.  One  of  ns  did  sh'p,  bnt  luckily  he  did  not  hurt  him- 
self. Here  also  were  a  good  many  portraits.  We  particularly 
noticed  two  of  George  HI.  and  his  wife.  After  this  we  entered 
the  summer  drawing-room,  where  we  were  shown  the  portrait  of 
the  Lord  Burleigh,  and  saw  the  old  organ.  Then  we  went  to  the 
yew-room,  where  we  saw  the  celebrated  picture  of  Elizabeth,  by 
Zucchero,  in  a  dress  emblematical  of  her  rarious  qualities; 
meaning  that  she  was  proud  as  a  peacock,  cunning  as  a  serpent, 
bH  eyes  and  ears,  because  she  could  not  be  deceived,  and  holding 
the  rainbow  the  pledge  of  peace.  There  was  also  another 
portrait  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  at  the  age  of  17,  set  in  the> 
mantelpiece. 

Last  of  all  we  visited  the  charming  room  set  apart  as  the 
sitting-room  of  Lady  Salisbury.  It  contained  fiimiture  of  the 
choicest  description,  and  on  the  centre-table  was  a  vase  of  lovely- 
and  fragrant  flowers.  At  the  side  of  the  vase  was  a  beautiful 
silver  box,  which  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  last  yearns  Christ- 
mas  present  from  Lord  Lytton  to  Lady  Salisbury.  This  box 
was  of  Indinn  workmanship  and  was  of  special  interest  to  us- 
Indians.  Here,  too,  we  saw  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds's  portrait  of' 
Lord  Salisbury's  grandmother,  and  another  portrait  of  the  Eari 
and  Countess  of  Northumberland  and  their  child.  Then  we 
came  out  again  to  the  armoury,  and  thence  passed  to  the  hall  to 
sign  our  names  and  addresses  in  the  visitors'  book  kept  ^ere. 
As  it  was  then  raining  hard  we  waited  in  the  aimouxy  facing  a 
lorge  garden  till  the  shower  ceased ;  and  after  a  few  minutes' 
dday  came  out  on  the  promenade,  from  which  we  had  a  lovely 
and  extensive  view  of  the  neighbouring  country.  The  weather 
being  now  unfavourable  and  our  time  limited  we  did  not  venture 
on  making  any  distant  excursions ;  we  took  a  round  of  the  house 
and  ciHtte  in  front  of  the  maze,  but  did  not  venture  to  explore  it 
thoagh  greatly  tempted  to  do  so,  for  we  dreaded  to  miss  our 
tft&nj  We  next  directed  our  course  towards  the  pork,  aid 
wafted  through  an  avenue  of  laige  trees  which  have  stood  there. 
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.for  ages.  We  halted  for  a  moment  near  the  memorable  oak  tree 
'^here  Queen  Elizabeth  was  seated  with  her  straw  hat  on.  This 
-oak  was  kept  within  a  railing,  and  almost  all  of  it,  save  the 
trunk,  is  broken  down,  perhaps  by  storm  or  something  bf 
stronger  nature ;  however,  we  were  pleased  to  find  that  it  was 
Hot  dead,  a  small  branch  was  coming  out  with  bright  leaves. 
vMter  this  we  proceeded  towards  the  grove^  and  reachiiig  it 
astood  on  the  sloping  bank  of  a  rivulet,  from  whioh  we  had  a 
^qolendid  view. 

MvJly  satiilfied,  we  turned  back  to  the  park  b^  the  way  we 
'ir^t,  passing  the  stables  and  the  chureh  on  our  lef t^  and  arrived 
'^ai^an  hotel  for  the  purpose  of  taking  some  tea.  As  we  needed 
I90tne  refreshment  alter  our  afternoon's  task,  pleasant  and  agree^ 
Hble  though  it  was,  we  did  justice  to  our  repast,  and  felt  qyatfd 
tfcdinty  and  well  -prepared  for  our  journey  to  the  metropolis. 

OutL  tour  at  last  eame  to  a  close !    Although  we  came  out  in 

spite  of  the  miserable  weather,  in  spite  of  threatening  rain  and 

Hoif  oeeasional  drizdings  or  sometimes  down  pourings,  although 

'we^fea:red  our  anticipated  pleasure  would  be  marred  find  the 

^^ired  trip  would  be  spoiled,  yet  with  all  this  our  visit  proved 

s  success,   and  well  repaid  our  trouble,   and  ultimately  we 

thoroughly  enjoyed  ourselves.     Now  we  bade  adieu,  to  the 

stately  mansion,  or  more  deservedly  the  kingly  palace,  of  the 

noble  Marquis,  and,  thankful  for  his  permission  to  view  l^s 

house,  we  saMy  returned  to  London  and  separated  at  about 

^ii&bt  p.m. 

Syud  Abdub-Eahman,  F.S.S.,  F.E.O.I. 

August,  1879. 


THE  RATS  OF  SHAh  DAULAH. 


(TJie  following  article  is  by  a  learned  Oerman  Professor,  who  Jms  Uved/or 

&ver  thirty  yecm  hi  India,  and  is  much  emnected  with  education.     We 

shall  be  glad  to  recd/ve  farther  contributions  from  him.) 

«In   the    streets    of    Bombay  a  man  was,   not    long    agp, 

-  exhibltiug  two  youths,  aged  about  fifteen  or  sixteen,  the  one  bdng 

.-a  few  inches  taller  than  the  other.     The  bodies  and  limb4  of  th^fe 
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two  boys  were  well  pvapertkniady  bat  thbtr  hbaM'  dimiimtiT^r 
their  foreheads  setreatiug  aiul  tears  normftL.  Thiey  w&Iked  and 
nlOTod  nimbly  enough,  but  th^ir  physiognomies  wore  a.  mdacn- 
choiyesiprssaonbetokeningi pain  And  oxciti'Og  .the  comfiassibii  of 
flome  Bpectatots  eviBn  whenrthe  ipoor Allows  manifested.  atteanptsiD 
smile,  whilst  sanie'  consadenid  this,  to  be  alndidnms  sight.  Batik 
yon  the  are  perfect  idiots,  tinable' to- utter  .any  escept  inarthmiaAe 
-sounds )  nevertheless^  the^  eyes  aoe  bdght^  and  present  not  the 
dullness  which  might  be  ex]>ected.  Whatever  .their  origiiml 
complexion  ipay  have  been,  it.  is  ai  present  tanned  by  tibe  borning 
issni  and  e<|uals  that  of  negroes  ;  but  their  bMe  ftoses  an.d  mont^ 
:are  w«ll  proportioned  ^Bou^V  the  former  not  bting  flattaied.iio^ 
thejatter  thiak*lipped»  ^^he  ontward.  appeataoce  of  the  paxt^-^ 
namely,  the  two  boys  anid*  their  guid6^**-soaiit^y  idad,  in  ituti  uuite 
than  Bemi-nude^  barefooted,  and  implying,  if  not^paradiDg.pevevtgT) 
trouid  lead  us  to  o(!mclQ«le  that.tbi^ir.eaauBpaliiQh  could' Qot  be  a 
lUorati^  one.  :•    -.       rti    ^  '  •. 

**  On  beholding  one  buekusda^e  Nveacf^  .siiQc^^y.  aatonished  and 
faiioy  it  to  be  a  80-oaUed.7ti«u^,iDr  frevkiofr  uftture ;  but  when»  ^ 
U^irn  that  miany  ii^bi-e  bo|vS'6a^drfohmed  t  ave ;  eochibiited  fof.  nmnfgr 
-HDd'<that  th^y  allioomellbiftfiz  thesaiue  plac^  the  tomb  of  a  Sain^, 
"Ww^om  barren  •^oinen  pm^  for-c'^kpaaiaig  «tnd- who  gfa^tAtb^ 
>equ>66t,  btft  so  tihat'  tlieiiftrat>clsrld'bbrnds  aur  idiot,  e«4^ved  wit)i 
an  extr^mdy'emaU'hefid,  tha  x^ukry-'spoiitajsiQQUsly  suggetts  i(aelf 
whethe)*  these 'Uqhappyi>bsifiga(  ate  not  mampiilated  upon,  and-ajfe 
m^de  to  suffer  intense  pain  from  bandages,  moulds  or  other  ap^jji- 
ancfes  employed  to  chkxi'k  fhe  gi'o^th  of  the  head  and  therewith 
the  development  of  the  mental  faculties  1  'A, 

*'It  is  scarcely  necessary  to   remind   English   readers  of  the 

bodily  sufferings  human  beings  are  sometimes  made  to  undergo,  or 

voluntarily  sdblhitvta^iin  Iq^er-^o^facq^^  .m<^eyt  aud  notoriety* 

We  know  cases  of  women  with  the  *  bleeding  stigmata,'  we  have 

re^d  of  the  ^  fasting  girle^'  an^  also,  of  me»dioants  who  exhibit 

ihfants   emaciated   on   purpose    t6    excite  pity.     The   ^flat-head 

Indians*  of  NV)ith  AnteTritia  ibrmerly  depressed  the  i^sania  of  all 

'  iheir'-infant^  by  meiind'ti^'a-littj^lbwrfrd  keptrtiad  to  themit^nd  the 

'"liame'then  gi^eti  tb  th{^4rf^^-b^>tbe  white  ii&eBk  remain$di]^'T0g9* 

'long  after  the  custom  bad  graduaifyfa^Uenanto  ida»»se»  ,..  ^  ^ 
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"1?he  shrine  and  tomb'of  SbSh  Baulab,  who  died  in  in  166^  or 
1674,  is  sittrated  ih'the  l^unjab,  just  outside  the  town  of  Gujarat, 
for  which  reason  this  saint  is  called  *  Gujarat-i  Shdh  Daulah ' ;  he 
bears,  however,  also  the  iiame  of  *ChuhS  Shdh  Daulah.'  General 
A.  Cunningham,  C.S.I.,  in  The  Indian  Antiquary  for  August, 
1879,  p.  234,  states:— *  All  agree  that  every  one  of  tiese  first- 
born bhildren  cornea  into  the  world  with  an  extremely  small  head, 
with  an  expression  lite" that  of  a  rat  (Chuhd)]  and  with  a  punjcit 
marked  On  the  forehead.  Hence  all  thesfe  children  are  called 
CImhd  Shdh;  anci  the  saint 'himself  ^  Chuh^  Sh^h  Daulah.*  -  '- 

"We  may  here  observe  that  punj  means  five  In  Persian,  and 
that  the  punja  is  a  sacred -emblem,  the  prongs  of  which  defeignatd 
the  members  of  the  holy  family,  the  ahl  Kesa,  namely,  tftose  of  t?Ce 
Tnantle  of  the. prophet,  by  which  all  of  them  were  on  a' certain 
occasion  covered.  They  are  : — Muhammad,  his  son-in-law  A'ly,. 
his  daughter  Fatimah,  with  their  two  sons,  Hasan  and  Husayn. 
The  simplest  way  to  produce  a  punja  is  to  smear  the  hand  with 
Henna  (juice  of  the  Lawsonia  inermis)  and  to  clap  it  against  & 
wall.  In  this  shape  it  may  be  seen  in  various  places  during  the 
Muharram.  festival  in  Bombay.  There  are  also  more  durable 
punjas  made  of  brass  and  paraded  in  the  processions ;  one  of  these 
is  represented  by  a  drawing  and  described  at  length  on  p.  1-4  of 
Vol.  XIV.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Eoyal 
Asiatic  Society,  which  those  who  care  about  the  punja  may 
peruse.     ' 

"  The  &bpve-mehtioned  boys  exhibited  in  Bombay  had  neither 
a  punja  nor  any  other  mark  on  their  foreheads,  which  were 
extremely  low  ;  and 'this  symbol,  if  it  had  existed,  could  not  have 
been  shown  in  a  larger  form  than  that  left  by  the  feet  of  geese  or 
ducks  on  a  dusty  road.  6y  an  effort  of  imagination  the  heads  of 
the  boys  might  perhaps  be  assimilated  to  those  of  rats  j  but  it  -is 
more,'  or  at  any  rate  just  as  likely  that  they  are  called  the  '^Rats 
of  Sh'dh  Daulah '  Vbecause  the  prcenomen  oi  this  saint  is  Chuhd, 
which  means  '  rat.  ' 

"  General  ^CunriiDgbam  also  says  in  the  same  comraunica- 
(lonV— *  At  the  time  of  my  vifeit  in  January  kst  there  were  four- 
teen of  these  ,  chjldren. '  I  saw '  one  grown-up  young  man  and 
several  childr^n,'ali  of  whom  had  unnaturally  small  heads.''    The 
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zmmber  mentioned  is  large  enough  to  excite  surprise,  which 
becomes  a  saspicion  of  fool  play  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  of 
the.  shrine,  if  it  be  considered  that  all  these  unhappy  beings  are 
the  firstlings  of  women  previously  barren,  and  that  besides  them 
no  other  boy^  with  heads  so  deformed  ezisfc.  It  may  be  suj^sed 
that  if  any  manipulation  of  the  heads  is  going  on  it  must  be  done 
secretly,  and  the  victims  being  dumb  idiots,  can  of  course  give  no 
information  by  what  tortures  they  hare  be^i  debased  and  brought 
to  a  condition  lower  than  the  majority  of  beasts.  Europeans 
probably  very  seldom  visit  the  shrine,  and  never  the  interior  of  it 
The  Faquirs  in  charge  live  and  prosper  under  the  most  excellent 
aegis  of  the  faith  in  the  miracle-working  power  of  the  saint  by  the 
natives,  and  have  consequently  no  fear  of  being  mistrusted  or 
exposed  by  the  devotees. 

«E.   ErilATSBK." 


THE  LATE  ME.  GAERISON. 


The  following  notice  of  Mr.  Garrison  appeared  lately  in 
Brdhmo  Public  Oj^imon,  We  understand  it  is  by  Dr.  Mohun 
Mohini  Bose,  who  contributed  some  interesting  articles  on  the 
United  States  last  year  to  this  Journal. 

'*  It  has  struck  us  painfully  to  see  how  much  less  the  world 
knows  of  its  moral  heroes  Uian  it  does  of  those  who  distinguish 
themselves  by  conquest,  rapine  or  military  glory.  Th,e  name  of 
a  Bismarck  or  a  Moltke  is  known  widely  enough,  but  how  few 
of  our  readers  have  heard  the  name  of  the  great  American  who 
has  just  passed  away,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  friend  of  the 
oppressed,  the  champion  of  the  down-trodden,  the  real  emanci- 
pator of  the  Negro  race  from  the  bondage  of  slarery  which 
weighed  upon  it  in  an  enlightened  age  in.  tlie  enlightened 
community  of  the  Western  Eepublic.  Bom  in  1804,  he  began 
life  as  a  shoemaker,  became  afterwards  a  printer  and  then 
gradually  the  proprietor  of  a  paper,  which  he  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  Negro  emancipation.  The  great  curse  of  slavery 
which  afflicted  the  Southern  States,  and  which  had  so  blinded 
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the  intelligence  and  culture  of  the  country  as  to  find  warm 
advocates  from  the  ranks  even  of  the  clergy  and  the  educated 
classes  generally,  early  attracted  his  attention.  His  heart  bled 
for  the  poor  and  the  helpless — for  the  voiceless  millions  who 
were  treated  as  chattels  and  goods  in  a  land  which  sang  the 
proans  of  universal  brotherhood.  Manly  in  resolve,  earnest  in 
purpose,  undaunted  by  the  numberless  difficulties  which  encoun- 
tered him,  he  set  himself  to  remove  this  blot  from  the  fair  fame 
of  his  country  and  consecrated  his  life  to  the  noble  work  of 
Negro  emancipation,  which  he  lived  to  see  accomplished  in  the 
fulness  of  time.  No  more  glorious  spectacle  or  ennobling  study 
has  been  presented  in  this  century  than  that  which  was  afforded 
by  the  earnest  and  persevering  efforts  which  ended  in  the 
extinction  of  slavery  in  America.  And  perhaps  some  of  our 
readers  will  be  induced  to  read  for  themselves  an  account  of 
that  struggle  and  derive  from  it  many  a  lesson  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  the  highest  use  in  the  present  circumstances  of  our 
country.  Amongst  the  small  band  of  men  who  worked  in  this 
cause  William  Lloyd  Garrison  stood  foremost,  and  he  was  fore- 
most therefore  also  in  meeting  with  persecutions  waged  by  an 
ignorant  multitude,  the  dupes  and  tools  of  a  fanatic  and 
dominant  class  interested  in  upholding  slavery.  He  would  have 
been  assassinated  in  Georgia  and  on  one  occasion  Avould  have 
been  murdered  in  the  open  streets  but  for  the  discreet  concession 
of  the  authorities  to  the  crowd  in  committing  him  to  jail  for  the 
crime  of  free  speech.  For  thirty  years  he  met  with  daily  insults 
and  cruel  persecutions  in  various  shapes.  But  in  the  moral 
government  of  the  world,  and  by  that  Divine  process  by  which 
nations  and  communities  are  led  on  to  higher  life,  the  seeds  of 
good  never  die,  the  struggles  of  the  righteous  are  never 
unavailing ;  and  it  was  reserved  to  Garrison  to  see  in  his  own 
lifetime  the  longings  of  his  soul  realised,  and  the  curse  of 
slavery  removed  from  his  country.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the 
writer  of  this  note  to  see  Mr.  Garrison  not  quite  two  years  ago 
on  the  thanksgiving  day  of  the  Union.  His  nobl©  countenance, 
erect  and  manly  figure  and  his  cheerful  disposition,  which 
revealed  no  traces  of  the  bitter  trials  which  he  had  undergone, 
made  an  impression  which  will  never  die,    lu  bis  appearance 

K  6 
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there  was  a  'rapture  of  repose/  a  calm  and  radiant  expression 
which  spoke  of  a  Kfe  well  spent,  of  a  mighty  work  achieved. 
Loving  the  cause  of  universal  progress,  he  enquired  with  lively 
interest  about  the  condition  of  India  and  its  people.  Having 
lived  to  finish  his  work,  he  breathed  his  last  on  the  23rd  of 
May,  leaving  an  example  and  a  name  which  will  be  remembered 
with  affectionate  gratitude,  so  long  as  goodness  continues  to  be 
honoured  and  tho  cause  of  liberty  to  enkindle  enthusiasm  in  the 
breast  of  man," 


IMPORTANCE  OF  VACCINATION 


Mr.  M.  D.  Makuna,  of  Bombay,  Medical  Superintendent 
of  the  Fulham  (London)  Hospital  for  Smallpox,  has  sent  us 
his  report  for  1878,  which  shows  by  the  statistics  of  the  year's 
results  how  great  a  safeguard  efficient  vaccination  is  from 
death  by  smallpox.  Of  the  727  cases,  121  died  ;  but  among 
the  T4?ivaccinated,  the  mortality  was  nearly  half  (46*20  per 
cent.),  while  of  those  that  had  been  vaccinated  the  mor- 
tality was  only  8*43  per  cent.  Mr.  Makuna  adds  the 
following  remarks  in  regard  to  his  own  country,  India  :— 
"  If  these  results,  small  as  they  are,  and  forming  but  a 
fraction  of  the  ocean  of  figures  and  facts  collected  from  the 
time  of  Jenner  and  Eing — a  period  extending  a  little  over 
three-quarters  of  a  century,— in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  do  not 
convince  every  impartial  mind  of  the  efficacy  of  vaccination, 
human  discretion  and  understanding  must  cease.  Perhaps  in 
no  other  part  of  the  world  than  in  India,  where  the  light  of 
civilization  and  sanitation  is  just  getting  over  the  horizon, — 
where  the  large  masses  of  the  population  are  unvaccinated, 
and  thousands  of  them  die  annually  from  smallpox,  can  the 
comparison  be  drawn  more  strikingljr,and  the  oft-repeated  fac^s 
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be  proved  more  conclusively.  There  we  see  that  our  troops, 
both  Europeans  and  natives,  who  are  vaccinated  and  revacci- 
nated,  enjoy  almost  perfect  immunity  from  the  disease.  I 
will  take  the  year  1876  for  illustration.  We  find  that  in  the 
city  of  Bombay,  with  a  population  of  644,000  souls,  2,062 
deaths  from  smallpox  occurred,  giving  a  percentage  mortality 
of  46*2  on  the  total  cases  ;  while  amongst  our  troops,  with  a 
strength  of  47,000,  there  were  only  150  cases  of  smallpox, 
and  of  these  10  died.  One  of  the  Superintendents  of  the 
vaccination  remarks  : — '  Owing  to  my  ofTicial  position,  and 
coming  in  contact  with  hundreds  of  families,  I  have  oppor- 
tunities of  observation  on  this  subject  such  as  rarely  fall  to 
the  lot  of  any  single  professional  individual ;  and,  though  I 
had  smallpox  all  about  me,  with  hundreds  of  children,  vacci- 
nated by  myself,  freely  mingling  with  the  attacked,  I  only 
met  with  10  cases  of  smallpox  sup2^osed  to  be  after  i)rovious 
successful  vaccination/  " 


INDIAN    INTELLIGENCE. 


A  large  public  meeting  was  held  on  July  29th,  at  Calcutta,  by 
the  Indian  Association,  fv)r  the  promotiou  of  mass  educati'ju,  at 
which  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  :  "That  this  meeting, 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  elementary  education  for  the 
masses  of  the  people  of  this  country,  as  the  great  means  for  the 
elevation  of  their  character  and  the  improvement  of  their  con- 
dition, and  as  the  true  basis  of  national  progress,  hereby  resolves 
to  organise  a  movement  which  shall  seek  to  diffuse  elementary 
education  among  the  masses  by  establishing  schools  for  their  uso 
in  Calcutta  and  elsewhere,  and  by  other  means  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  same  end."  Wc  are  informed  that  already  about  ten 
night  schools  have  been  established,  in  which  instruction  is  given 
gratis  to  a  large  number  of  working  men  and  others  of  the  lower 
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classes.  One  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  moyement  is 
that  several  graduates  of  the  University  have  given  their  services 
freely  for  the  work  of  instruction.  Special  classes  are  held  on 
Sundays  for  moral  teaching.  The  Studonts'  Association  at  Dacca 
has  also  lately  opened  a  night  school. 

Mr.  Byramjce  Jeejeebhoy,  C.S.T.,  has  offered  to  contribute  the 
sum  of  rs.  20,000  towards  the  founding  of  a  Medical  School  at 
Ahmedabad.  Ho  had  before  given  double  that  sum  to  a  similar 
institution  at  Poona. 

Tho  Report  of  the  Sassoon  Mechanics*  Institute  at  Bombay 
states  that  its  meuiber.s  for  the  last  year  wcro  197  Europeans^,  23 
Natives,  and  3  Jews.  Tho  reading-room  and  library  appear  to  be 
much  a|)preciated,  and  two  lectures  were  given  during  tho  last 
session,  on  ''A  study  of  Words,"  by  Professor  P.  Peterson,  M. A., 
and  "Submarine  Telegraphy,"  by  Picv.  D,  Mackichan,  M.A.,  B.D. 

The  Natiouiil  Mahomedan  Association  have  under  consideration 
the  establishment  of  a  Serai,  or  Home  for  Students,  in  connection 
with  other  societies,  and  the  collection  of  funds  for  scholarships  to 
assist  deserving  Mahomedan  students  to  i)rosecute  their  studies. 
A  night  school  has  been  formed  by  the  Association,  of  which  the 
report  is  promising.  It  is  hoped  to  connect  a  Working  Men's 
Institute  with  the  school,  "  where  some  sort  of  technical  know- 
ledge might  be  irapai'tcd  to  the  working  classes  of  the  community, 
conjointly  with  intellectual  erUication  and  amusement."  In  urging 
the  importance  of  such  an  institution  it  was  remarked  by  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  the  Hon.  Syed  Ameer  AH,  that  "the  Association 
must  remember  that  the  social  well  being  of  a  nation  did  not 
depend  solely  on  the  material  and  moral  progress  of  the  upper 
strata  of  society,'*  and  that  "  it  was  a  duty  inculcated  by  the 
teachings  of  Islam  that  the  well-to-do  should  help  the  poor."  The 
meetings  of  the  National  Mahomedan  Association  take  place  at 
the  residence  of  the  President,  Nawab  Ameer  Ali  Khan  Bahadur. 
A  meeting  was  held  on  Feb.  IGth  to  present  an  address  to  Sheikh 
Ji!sau-bin-lCurtas,  on  his  departure  from  Indin,  after  a  long  and 
useful  career  in  Calcutta,  where  he  had  gaiued  mucH  respect  owing 
to  the  "  independence  of  his  character,  his  enlightened  views,  and 
his  unassuming  manners." 
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Aji  iutwestipg  preliminary  meeting  waa  held  e^t  Calcutta*  on 
August  1st  at  the  house  of  Mr,  Auauda  Mcihun  Bose,  barrisber- 
at-law,  having  for  its  object  the  mutual  improvement  of  Bengali 
ladies.  It  was  decided  to  hold  four  meetings  everj  month,  two 
for  religious  services,  and  the  consideration  of  practical  questions 
of  ethics  ;  one  in  connection  with  a  Ladies' Working,  Oon^mittee 
for  discussions  on  questions  of  domestic  economy,  health,  training 
and  care  of  children,  works  of  charity,  *fcc. ;;  and  the  fourth  a 
social  gathering.  It  was  also  agreed  to  begin  to  qol^ect  suitable 
books  for  a  circulating  library  for  the  use  of  members.  Fifteen 
ladies  and  five  gentlemen  were  pre.sGnt  at  the  meejiing,  and  some, 
of  the  ladies  undertook  to  contribute  to  a  fortnightly  journal 
which  it  is  proposed  to  issuu.  Mr  a,  A.  M.  Bose  and  Babu  U.  0. 
Dutt  were  appointed  secretaries.  The  correspondent  who  reports 
of  tlv's  meeting  adds,  '^  We  earnestly  hope  that  tl4s  Society  will, 
do  a  great  deal  of  practicid  work  and  enable  Indian  ladies  to  tate 
their  proper  part  in  the  great  and  noble  work  qf  elevating  the 
society  in  which  they  live."  Since  tho  account  of  the  above 
meeting  was  received,  the  following  paragrai>h  has  appeared  in 
Brahmo  Fuhlic  Opinion,  w^hich  shows  that  a  satisfactory  beginning 
has  been  already  made  in  this  good  movement : — **  We  are  exceed- 
ingly glad  to  find  that  the  ladies'  association  which  was  recently 
formed  is  doing  useful  work.  At  the  discussion  meeting  held  on 
Saturday,  the  16th  instant,  the  subject  for  consideration  was  how 
our  ladies  can  make  the  best  use  of  their  time  in  tho  present  state 
of  our  society.  Two  of  the  ladies  present  read  papers  on  the 
subject,  and  four  other  members  joined  in  the  discussion.  As  the 
outcome  of  the  moeting,  a  ladies'  working  Cr)mmittoo  was  apj>ointed, 
having  for  its  object  (1)  thb  visiting  of  the  'dilltTcnt  nrdluilo 
families  at  lea.^t  twice  'iri  a  month,  '(2)  attending  and  nursing  in 
sickness,  (3)  teaching  nthome  those' members  who  are  coiiipara!- 
tively  less  advanced,  (4)  charity.  It  AVas  aTso  arratigcid '  that 
materials  ptirohased  •%  tlie  fntjds  of  ^tlieWH-jociati'oi^i  'kbouiil  be 
distnbiited  amongst  the  i\iemljer»,  tAurt-'lho^  mighiJ'prepjivo  "^ith 
them  various  articles  of  use  by  needlework,  wtfieb  ^olild  be  after- 
wards sojd  in  $id 'of  various  woiks- of  ohatitjf;.  Ahottt  .thirty 
ladies  became  mcnnbers  of  the  association  in  that  .meeting; •  OtL 
Saturday  last  there  was  a  most  interesting  and  pleajt)ant>  sdoial 
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gathering  at  the  bouse  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Bose,  at  vMch  about  35 
ladies  and  12  gentlemen,  besides  several  little  girls,  were  present. 
The  proceedings  opened  with  nmaic,  after  which  there  were  short 
addresses  by  Dr.  M.  M.  Bose  and  Babu  TJmesh  Chnnder  Datt  on 
some  of  the  leading  cnrrent  topics  of  interest,  such  as  the  Zola 
war  and  the  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  with  an  account  of  South 
Africa,  anniversary  of  the  National  Orphan  Home  in  London,  the 
tour  of  Koma  Bai  in  Assam  and  her  lectures  on  female  improve- 
ment, the  distress  in  East  Bengal,  the  threatened  inundation  in 
Orissa,  the  recent  meeting  on  Mass  education,  and  the  London 
meeting  on  India  presided  over  by  Mr.  Bright,  &c.  This  was 
followed  by  a  short  lecture  on  *  Blood.'  After  this  the  views  of 
various  places  in  £urope  and  America,  illustrated  papers,  photo- 
graphs of  natural  objects,  microscopic  views,  &c„  were  shown,  and 
refreshments  were  handed  round.  Then  came  a  series  of  most 
interesting  electrical  experiments  and  the  exhibition  of  some 
scientific  apparatus.  Conversation  and  music  concluded  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  most  pleasant  evening,  which  everyone  present 
seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy*  We  cannot  but  think  that  meetings 
such  as  these  will  produce  a  beneficial  educational  influence  on  the 
minds  of  our  ladies." 


PERSONAL    INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr.  K.  J.  Badshah  (Bombay)  has  passed  his  Final  Examination 
for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  stood  fifth  in  the  list  of  the 
candidates  selected  in  1877.  He  gained  two  prizes  of  £50  each, 
one  for  political  economy,  the  other  for  Bengali.  Mr.  Badshah  is 
assigned  to  the  Bengal  Presidency. 

Mr.  Ali  Akbar  (Bombay)  has  passed  at  the  recent  open  compe- 
tition for  admission  to  the  Royal  Indian  Engineering  College, 
Cooper*8  Hill,  Surrey. 

Mr.  Syed  Ali,  Associate  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Mr. 
M.  Molliok  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Ghose,  barristers-at-law,  left  for  India 
in  the  middle  of  last  mouth. 
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NOTICE. 

CorUribtUars  from  India  to  this  Journal  are  reqtiested  to 
send  their  articles  to  the  Editor  through  one  of  the  Local 
Secretaries  in  India  of  the  National  Indian  Association, 
vmiess  they  are  personally  acquairvted  mth  any  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  in  London, 


Published  an  the  arrival  of  every  Mail  from  India,     Subscnpticn  265.  per 
annum,  speamm  copy,  Qd, 

ALLEN'S   INDIAN   MAIL, 

ASD  OFFICIAL  GAZETTS  FEOK  DTDU,  GHOTA,  AJTD  ALL  PAETS  OF  THE  EAST. 

Allen's  Indian  Mail  contains  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  Reports  of 
all  important  occurrences  in  the  countries  to  which  it  is  devoted,  compiled 
chiefly  from  private  and  exclusive  sources.  It  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
Press  in  general  to  be  indispensable  to  all  who  have  friends  or  relatives  in 
the  East,  as  affording  the  only  correct  information  regarding  the  Services, 
Movements  of  Troops,  Shipping,  and  all  events  of  domestic  and  individual 
interest. 

London  :  WM.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 

(publishers  to  the  INDIA  OFFICE), 

To  whom  Communioations  for  the  Editor  and  Advertisements  are  requested  to  1)6  addressed. 
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f^JXitttWtfif :  Heb  Boyal  Highztess  thb  Fbotosbs  of  Waijus. 

OBJECTS  OF  THB  ASSOCIATIOir. 

To  extend  a  knowledge  of  India,  and  interest  in  her  throughout  the^ 
oountiy. 

To  co-operate  with  the  local  efforts  nuide  by  Indians  for  education,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  their  countrymen. 

To  promote  goodwill  and  friendmieBS  between  England  and  India. 

THSSB  OBJXOTS  ARB  CARBIBD  OUT  BT, — 

1. — Grants  in  the  form  of  scholarships  in  encouragement  of  female 

education. 
2. — Occasional  grants  to  educational  and  philanthropic  institutions 

in  India,  books  to  libraries,  prizes  for  schools,  &c. 
3. — Selecting  English  teachers  for  families  and  schools. 
4. — Organizing  lectures  by  Englishmen  and  Indians  on  subjects  con* 

nected  with  India. 
5. — The  publication  of  a  monthly  Journal,  containing  information 

as  to  education  and  social  reforms  in  India,  &c. 
6. — Correspondence  with  Indians  practically  interested  in  the  work 

of  the  Association. 
7. — Friendly    intercourse   with    Indians    who    come    to    England, 
supplying    them   with  introductions,    arranging    visits  to 
public  institutions,  &c. 
8. — Publishing  pamphlets  of  information  in  regard  to  professional 

examinations,  manufactories,  &c. 
9. — Soir6es  held  three  times  in  the  year,  January,  April  or  May^ 
and  November,  open  to  members. 
This  Association,  which  was  established  b^  Miss  Carpenter,  has  now 
existed  eight  years.     It  has  several  Branches  m  India,  and  Correspondiug 
Members  in  many  countries  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.     The 
Committee  desire  to  promote,  by  the  various  practical  methods  indicated 
above,  increased  sympathy  and  union  between  the  people  of  England  and 
the  people  of  India.     They  therefore  request  co-operation  from  aU  who  are 
interested  in  India's  moral  and  intellectual  progress. 

In  aU  t?ie  proceedings  of  this  Association,  the  Government  principle  qf 
non-interference  in  religion  is  to  be  strictly  maintained, 

MEMBERSHIP,    &C. 

Subscriptions  and  donations  to  the  Association  to  be  paid  to  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank,  1  St.  James*  Square,  S.W.  ;  or  to  the  Treasurer, 
Francis  R.  S.  Wyllib,  Esq.,  East  India  United  Service  Club,  S.  W.  ;  or  to 
the  Hon.  Sec.     Subscriptions  are  due  January  1st  of  the  current  year. 

There  is  a  separate  fund,  called  the  Indian  Girls'  Scholarship  Fund,  for 
granting  scholarships  of  from  £3  to  £6  for  the  encouragement  of  education. 
The  Hon.  Sec.  (Miss  E.  A.  Manning,  35  Blomfield  Road,  W.)  is  Treasurer 
of  this  fund,  and  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  additional  subscriptions. 
(P.0.0.  on  Maida  Hill  Post  Office). 

A  subscription  of  10/-  and  upwards  to  the  Oeneral  Fund  or  to  the 
Scholarship  Fund  constitutes  membership.  Members  are  entitied  to  receive 
invitations  to  the  Soirees,  Meetings  and  Lectures  of  the  Association,  and 
the  monthly  JoumaL 

The  Journal  may  be  subscribed  for  separately,  5/-  per  annum,  in  ad- 
vance, post  free,  by  notice  to  the  Publishers  (London,  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  ; 
Bristol,  J.  W.  Arrowsmith)  ;  and  it  can  be  procured  through  Booksellers. 

In  India  the  Journal  may  be  obtained  by  the  payment  of  3  rupees  per 
annum,  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Branches,  or  direct  from  Enghuid,  by 
application  to  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  11  Quay  Street,  Bristol. 

*•*  The  Hon.  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  receive  grants  of  books,  illus- 
trated papers,  ladies'  work  for  school  prizes,  &c.  ;  cards  of  admission  for 
^he  meetings  of  literary  and  scientific  societies,  &c.,  &c. 
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SAinTARY  KNOWLEDGE  FOE  INDIA. 


(The  following  paper  is  part  of  an  unpublished  sanitary 
essay  by  Dr.  Gopaul  Chunder  Eoy,  of  the  Indian  Medical 
Service.  We  shall  give  later  some  of  the  practical  recom- 
mendations contained  in  his  essay.) 

"  To  know  the  disease  is  half  the  cure,"  but  to  know  the 
causes  that  give  rise  to  it  is  tp  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  evil. 
It  is  on  this  principle  that  sanitary  science  is  founded.  Whilst 
medicine  proper  aims  at  the  cure  of  diseases  or  amelioration  of 
sufferings,  sanitation  has  for  its  object  the  prevention  of  disease. 
It  is  like  catching  time  by  the  forelock,  or,  anticipating  an  evil, 
meeting  it  half-way  and  repulsing  the  unwelcome  visitor.  In 
order  to  live^  and  live  with  comfort  and  happiness  in  this  world, 
it  behoves  every  man  to  know  the  laws  which  govern  the  con- 
tinuance and  well-being  of  life.  The  more  this  knowledge 
spreads  amongst  the  general  mass  the  greater  will  be  the  benefit 
obtained,  for  it  is  on  the  carrying  out  of  its  principles  in  their 
entirety  and  by  every  individual  member  of  the  community  that 
^e  full  complement  of  good  can  be  secured.  What  avails  if 
^Banmaran  tries  to  observe  the  laws  whilst  his  neighbour  Hurry 
^ass  glories  in  their  breach,  or  if  Elavaze  Lall  be  cautious 
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x^^gtilataonB,  and  fhey  mixed  them  up  wit3i  tlieir  reHgiods  obseiw 
vanoes  in  a  way  that  seldom  failed  to  exact  unscrupuloiis 
adherence.  Their  social  habits  were  eminently  adapted  to  the 
dimate  in  which  they  Hyed.  Inasmuch  as  an  early  bath  in  a 
rtinning  stream  is  condndve  to  health  and  vigour  in  a  tropical 
dimate  it  was  observed  with  religious  scrupulousness,  and  no 
man  was  considered  pure  for  the  day  who  had  not  a  thorough 
wash  of  his  person.  Lest  such  ablution  be  performed  in  the 
impure  water  of  a  tank  or  well,  the  water  of  a  running  stream 
was  sanctified  so  that  the  desire  of  salvation,  if  not  of  cleanli- 
ness, might  induce  the  people  to  seek  for  the  benefit  of  a  batL 
To  encourage  full  digestion  of  meals,  a  complicated  system  of 
worship  was  introduced,  so  that  none  could  break  his  fast  for 
the  day  without  going  through  these  tedious  ceremonies.  The 
xheals  consisted  chiefiy  of  rice  and  vegetables^  with  a  complement 
of  ghee  and  milk,  and  who  could  deny  that  these  when  taken  in 
fair  proportion  contain  all  the  nourishments  that  are  requisite 
fbr  the  healthy  growth  of  the  system  ?  Ghee  forms  the  oleagi- 
nous constituent  of  our  food,  milk  chiefly  the  nitrogenous,  and 
rice  and  vegetables  the  starchy  and  nitrogenous  portions  com- 
bined. !Eivery  man,  high  or  low,  had  a  daiiy  of  his  own,  and 
tiie  cheapness  of  ghee  and  milk  brought  them  within  the  reach 
of  all.  The  lower  dasses  of  society,  from  whom  were  recruited 
the  soldiers  and  the  chowkidars,  were  privileged  to  take  meat  in 
the  form  of  goats'  flesh,  but  beef  and  pork  were  strictly  for- 
bidden. The  wisdom  of  such  prohibition  can  not  be  too  highly 
admired.  It  would  have  been  suicidal  to  the  community  to 
sanction  the  butchering  of  cows  that  contributed  so  much  to 
their  welfare  and  comfort.  Pork  is  more  difficult  of  digestion 
and  is  infested  with  a  parasitic  disease,  which  is  very  injurious 
to  the  human  constitution.  Besides  the  hogs  and  pigs  performed 
tixe  work  of  conservancy,  and  their  enstenoe  was  as  mudi 
necessary  to  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  a  village  as  the  present 
municipal  corporation.  Wine  was  religiously  interdicted,  and 
its  evil  influence  is  now  apparent  amongst  the  sodety  that  have 
outgrown  the  sage  and  wholesome  limitation  of  their  ancestors. 
The  funeral  rite  of  cremation  was  no  doubt  enjoined  from  s 
iianitaxy  point  of  view,  and  the  advantage  of  it  is  now  heimg 
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forced  upon  the  civilised  world  as  the  best  and  safest  melhod  of 
disposal  of  the  dead. 

How  many  Hindu  families,  I  ask,  now  a  days  conform  tg 
ihe  habits  of  their  forefathers  ?  It  is  chiefly  the  Brahmin  class 
and  the  widows  that  carry  out  the  instructions  in  detail,  and  as 
a  result,  you  will  find  them  compare  favourably  with  the  other 
portion  of  the  community  as  regar^^  their  health  and  longevity. 
A  hoary  headed  venerable  patriarch  conducting  a  tok  or  Sanscrit 
school  of  education  is  a  common  phenomenon  in  a  village,  and  the 
name  of  Sundawarko  has  become  synonymo^  with  the  ignorant 
priest  that  thrives  and  fattens  in  the  discharge  of  his  vocation. 
The  widows  who  groan  under  all  social  torture  and  domestic 
bereavements  are  more  tenacious  of  their  lives  and  count  in  many 
instances  as  the  sole  survivors  in  a  family.  I  do  not  advocate 
howevear  the  adoption  of  the  old  system  of  living  in  its  entirety 
in  the  present  generation.  Society  must  keep  pace  with  the  time, 
and  conservatism  is  to  be  deprecated  when  adhered  to  at  the 
expense  of  comfort  and  progress. 

Hitherto  my  remarks  were  intended  to  demonstrate  the 
Aitility  of  a  knowledge  of  hygiene  in  regard  to  the  preservation 
of  life.  Now  I  must  add  that  to  be  on  your  guard  against  the 
iiuroad  of  diseases  you  must  know  their  causes  and  usual  modes 
of  dissemination.  It  may  be  said  generally  that  these  causes 
are  either  mtemal  or  external  to  our  body.  Under  the  first  are 
grouped  those  constitutional  diseases  which  arise  from  some 
Jxereditaiy  defects  in  the  system  as  scrofula,  or  acquired  by  mal- 
assimilation  of  food,  as  gout,  or  from  perversion  of  some  natural 
secretion  or  fluid  of  the  body. 

It  is  with  the  second  class  of  diseases  however  that  we  are 
mostly  concerned,  and  most  of  them  would  be  avoidable  if  proper 
sanitary  precautions  were  taken  beforehand  to  ward  them  o£E. 
Their  causes  exist  either  in  the  air  we  breathe,  in  the  water  we 
drink f  or  in  the  food  we  eat.  If  it  were  possible  to  ensure  the 
purity  of  these  three  great  vehicles,  we  could  reduce  our  chance 
of  disease  to  a  minimum.  It  is  necessary  for  all  these  causes  to 
<enter  the  blood  through  the  channels  of  respiration  or  digestion 
1>ef  ore  they  can  set  up  their  deleterious  influence  in  the  human 
system.    These  consist  of  a  specific  animal  poison  as  that  of 
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small  -pox,  a  gadeoud  poison  a&(  ih^t  of  malaHa  and  the  other 
imparities  of  air,  or  mechanical  impurities  vitiating  the  air, 
vr ater  or  food. 

Well  may  a  Hiiidu  stdgg6r  with  amazement  in  looking  back 
on  his  past  life,  which  consistis  of  a  series  of  violations  of 
sanitary  laws !  Nor  does  the  fatnre  look  very  promising,  for  in 
every  sense  he  has  t6  be  transformed,  and  his  conservative  ideas 
are  a  stumbling'  block  in  his  way  to  improVeinent.  His  houses 
ought  to  be  differently  built,  the  zfenatia  system  Should  b^ 
knocked  on  the  head,  his  diet  should  be  altered,  and,  after  all; 
his  purse  strings  must  be  touched.  Yet,  as  We  have  commen6ed 
with  the  proverb  "  To  know  the  disease  is  half  the  cure,**  let'us 
hope  that  in  the  end  a  knowledg'e  of  the  evils  and  dangers  that 
beset  the  life  of  the  Hindu  may  bring  hiin  also  to  a  sfense  of  the 
enormity  of  his  risk.  One  great  evil  will  still  have  to  be  over- 
come— ^that  of  early  marriage.  Its  baneful  effects  on  society 
cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated. 

The  carrying  out  of  essential  sanitary  measures' will  require 
alteration  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  for  so  long  as'  the  Hindu 
remains  a  Hindu,  with  his  peculiar  notions  of  uncleanness  and 
purity,  any  ameHoratiori  of  his  condition  will  remain  a  mei^ 
phantom.  A  social  revolution  is  needed,  and  it  is  time  that  the 
initiative  should  be  commenced.  It  is  for  him  to  choose  between 
life  and  death,  and  if  his  conservatism  would  cling  to  the  latter 
he  has  liim^elf  to  blame.  Educated  men  should  takb  the  lead 
"in  these  matters,  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duty  which  they 
owe  to  themselves  and  to  their  felldw-rilen. 

G.  0.  Boy. 
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The'i^cial  E^litotini^'iii'iticlia  nt^e  to  a^stoisracy  to  wkicl. 
iSike  native  ar6  a^ciuliidbled  ik>  look  afs^ioastipdnor  and  gifted 
pbw^r,  "Without?  jfe©l&ijj  aitfy  jealou&y  jtoir  the  higll  peaition  -wiiiek 
Ihe  Eiiglisfe  ebjoy  ifi'tid  oottatry.  Tk^a-Eng^eh,  on  the  'vrhole'; 
dfdseiVe  fl6  er^^'^s^  ^^p^^xBtoy  l^hk^h'  at  pi'ei^e'nt  belong^s  td 
th'toa. 

Btft  th^  o^ii^iT'  S>&glifih  offiioiul  keeps  himself  for  thfe  inost 
-pbH'  aloof  from  the  j)eople.  S^  has  it  in  his  power  to  mix  with 
Ihem,  to  spend  nilieh  time  in  donvereation  with  them,  and  t<y 
j^lease  themby  many  aolls  of  kindtiei^s  Which  wonld  well  become 
his  position  and  power:  l?hepeojAe'&re  known  to  be  singularly 
grateful  for  any  k&dn^s  land  consideration  that  may  be  shown 
to  them.  If  an  Bnglitthnjaaa  treats  the  narfeives  well,  does  not 
look  down  upon  thete,  bttt  hears  thetr  grievances,  although  h'e 
may  not  be  able  to  redrfefS^  them,  crfcories  of  his  goodness  and 
benevolence  are  toM  in  many  a  hoiflae  fifty  miles  beyond  the 
*fe«ttti6h  where  he  resides,  tfed*  niany  prayerdlare  offered  f6r  Mm 
and  fbr  the  weHl6*e  of  M§  cMWren,  flo  deep' is  the  sentiment  of 
reverence  in  the  Indisl^  heart.  Thiis  feeling  of  gratitude  in  thi 
Indian  heart  is  woithy  of'  admiration  ;  and  if  men  like  Hastings 
and  Munito  have  spoken  Mghly  ofk,  it  is^  no  more  than  tht^ 
fitrin^ts,  the  shopfe&tepenW-and  the  peA&anti»y  of  my  country  have 
deserved. 

When  two  oir  thtree  nfltives  going  on  foot  see  an  official  in 
Mtt  xjatiiage  thiay  woiild  be  willing  to  bow  to  him,  but  for  feai* 
Okkt  the  satlutef  ndi^t^  not  be  return^.  If,  howei^er,  the  com- 
'pH^totary  salatatkmii^  retiimed',  they  look  at  one  anoth# 
greatly  pleased  and  pr*bi^6  him  for  hid  behaVioitr  as  a  gentle- 
tiian.  A  natiye  getttleiiian — an  interpreted  in  aeourt  of  justice—* 
#a^  asked  Whe^et*  he  W!^  kindly  treated  by  the  judge  wh^ 
j^r^ded  in  fite  oottffc  "He  was  g?ftA^  fet'the  qiiestion,  and^i^ 
i^jAy,  not  tnudting  ik>  Mir  own  lang^a^,  hie  apoke  a  nMH 
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Jtidgirient  of  the  ttnited  i^eoplo  6t  iSie  three  kingdoms.  He 
^omlBS  to  India;  he  sees  a  darker  race.  "Without  a  great  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  without  a  wide  experience  of  the  world, 
he  pronounces  a  harsh  and  wix^ng  judgment  upon  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  nativ-es,  forgetting  that  they  have  no  English  know- 
ledge and  that  they  are' in  a  poor  physical  condition,  forgetting 
also  that  himself  and  his  countrymen  are  xw)t  fre^  from  many 
faults,  and  that  if  he  were  to  read  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the 
priticSples*  of  morality  he  would  find  that  from  many  of  the 
fatdts'  and  imperfections  for  which  he  would  cbndemn  th& 
natives  scarcely  any  natives  of  Europe  are  exempt. 

Wheh  the  coldness  of  Government  servants  of  high  rank  in 
their  ihtercourse  with  the  natives  is  insisted  upon,  it  is  not  front 
a  few  instances,  but  from  their  habitual  disposition.  Their 
defects  and  their  incorrect  views  about  the  Indian  populatiott 
have  been  pointed  out  in  past  times  by  men  of  surpassing 
intelligence  like  Heber  and  Shore,  and  in  our  time  by  stitt 
^mittent,  if  inferior  men.  Pew  men  are  of  extensive  experience^ 
of  ac<mrate  habits  of  thought,  so  as  to  be  able  to  pronounce  a 
just  opinion  upon  the  ohatacter  of  a  people  as  numerous  and 
varied  as  are  the  nations  in  the  states  of  Europe.  But  ervery 
official  who  keeps  Aloof  from  the  Indian  races,  who  is  retiioved 
froih  them  by  his  exalted  station,  whose  intelligence  and  morality 
may  be  great,  but  not  sufficiently  great,  cannot  give  a  just 
opinion  upon  this  question.  He  is  not  a  comprehensive  student 
of  human  nature  like  Heber,  or  gifted  with  this  powers  of 
observation  possessed  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Erederic  Shore, 
Whose  able  and  instructive  book  When  published  in  1837  made 
an  ihipression  upon  many  of  the  best  minds  of  England;  and 
'Whb  so  long  ago  as  that  time  pi^oponnded  the  idea  of  an 
fessistarit  native  magistracy  for  the  satisfactoty  government  of 
the  pcjople  and  for  the-  due  ^eHbrmiance  of  a  vast  amotint  Of 
SiiAixibt  wotk,  then  hliriied  ovet  or  negflected,  On  Which  idea  I 
SjtiA  ihat  Oolonel  George  Ohesney  has  been  working  at  some 
l^ngth'in  Us  last  article  in' the  JVfM^fnft  Century. 
'  Bis  A  great  pleasure  to  find  a  civil  or  miBtary  officer  wifli  1ft 
^  t}f  charitable  judgment,*  with  a  heart'  gre&t  enough  tb  take 
ittV  to  to  spoAk^  all  races'  ^S,  afi  aih9e<is:    lb  ti^sr^  Aistriet  whet^ 
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he  presidesit^Qre  are  Qrowd^:that  ^e wretche<i  ai:^  £oxJk>i:n ^  hi$k 
he  has  leaa^^d  &om  the  kigh^t  ftutbori^  that  <^tbe  poor,  ye 
)x&Ye  always  with  yQ^i,"  And  koQwing  tl^at  poyerty  -  is  "bed 
enough  to  be  borne,  he  does  not  show  that  contempt  which  is 
shown  and  expressed  by  others.  Wh^n  tiEilking  with  aa 
^ucated  native  he  makes  allowance  for  the  di!ffi;attltj  of 
Bpeaking  in  a  foreign  to^g^^i  for  the  want  of  common  topics 
and  for  the  restraint  which  is  necessarily  imposed  upon  ike 
native.  If  any  appointpaent  is  asked  he  takes  the  request  into 
Xionsideration^  and  if  unable  to  comply  with  it  he  gives  a  reason 
which  is  usually  satisfactory  to  the  applicant.  An  Englishman 
in  the  pride  of  power  a.nd  supremacy  questions  a  peasant  or .« 
peasant's  wife  working  in  the  fields,  and  gets  no  answer  to  his 
jmde  and  confused  speech.  By  a  more  reasonable  xhode  of 
speech  an  answer  can  easily  b^  obtained.  He  goes  to  a  farmer^ 
but  comes  back  in  haste  complaining  of  his  inhospitality,  his 
unwillingness  to  serve;  but  that  means  very  often  painful 
service,  perhaps  the  carrying  of  an  errand  without  wages,  and 
^ery  often  want  of  bread  for  the  labourer's  mother,  wife  and 
iour  little  children  for  the  day.  Is  not  all  this  said  by  the 
ablest  men  in  the  Indian  service  and  by  successful  administra- 
tors, and  is  it  not  recorded  in  English  Parliamentary  amials? 
J)oes  not  a  traveller  go  iiito  a  village  with  perfect  confidence 
and  are  not  services  willingly  rendered  to  him  ?  Was  not  Dr. 
Hunter,  the  English  annalist  of  rural  Bengal,  received  every- 
where in  the  highlands  of  Burbboom  by  the  Santals  and  by  the 
hill  tribes  with  m^arks  of  bonx^ge  as  to  a  superior  intelligence  f 
As  for  the  ingratitude  of  the  natives,  which.  Is  a  complaint  .widi 
some  men,  Bishop  Heber,  who  came  in  intimate  contact  wi& 
native  boys,  a^d  w.hose  observations  are  such  that  the. more  yoai 
read  them  the  more  you  admire  them,  says  that  he  did  not  find 
in  them  any  fault  which  could  not  equally  be  found  among 
English  boys  at  home.  Let  a  schoolmaster  talk  to  his  pupdls 
about  the  good  actions  of  an  Englishman  or  any  other  person, 
and  what  is  said  will  be  readily  understood ;  there  will  he  A 
stillness  in  the  class-room  as  when  there  are  ardent  worshippers 
in  a  temple*  What  must  strike  one  as  the  most  remarkable 
qjiiality  .anxong  the  f aa^niers  .aud  tihp  peasantry,  whom  many  men^ 
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ftonx  ignorance  or  passion,  are  disposed  to  regard  with  little 
favour,  is  their  sentiment  of  gratitude.  I  do  not  agree  at  all 
with  a  writer  in  the  Westminster  Bevtew^  wheh^  in  describing  the 
people  of  the  north-west  provinces,  he  says  that  their  revenge 
is  as  deep  as  is  their  feeling  of  gratitude. 

I  shall  not  easily  forget  an  incident  in  connexion  wifch  an 
Indian  ryot,  or  a  man  little  better  than  an  Indian  ryot,  who, 
when  there  was  a  rumour  of  a  good  and  benevolent  man  of 
England  coming  on  a  visit  to  India — a  man  whose  words  have 
administered  consolation  to  millions  of  men  who  speak  or  read 
the  English  language — ^wrote  a  paragraph  in  reference  to  the 
welcome  that  would  be  accorded  to  him  by  the  class  of  people  to 
whom  he  belonged — a  welcome  such  as  no  prince  had  ever 
received.  The  passage  was  noble  in  sentiment,  happy  in 
expression,  a  sweet  offering  of  a  grateful  heart,  and  it  passed 
round  the  country,  and  I  know  it  for  a  fact  that  many  an 
Englishman  who  read  it  wished  to  know  the  writer  of  it.  Yet 
inexperienced  men  go  on  as  before,  continue  in  their  unfair 
behaviour,  condemning  the  Indian  people  as  immoral  and  bad, 
as  if  these  things  had  never  been  contradicted  by  men  of  the 
highest  knowledge,  virtue  and  capacity.  Mill's  observations 
about  the  Hindus  have  been  fatal  to  his  character  as  an  histo- 
rian ;  and  in  spite  of  his  pretensions,  unworthy  of  a  great  man^ 
that  he  has  satisfied  himself  that  they  are  true,  they  have  been 
long  since  proved  to  be  absurd.  Unfortunate  as  their  effect 
may  have  been  upon  some  minds,  men  of  experience  and  of 
better  judgment  in  India  have  known  and  satisfactorily  proved 
them  to  be  absurd.  The  character  of  the  Hindus,  painted  in 
such  odious  colours  on  the  authority  of  superficial  observers  and 
travellers,  was  defended  so  long  ago  as  1820,  with  an  enumera*^ 
tion  of  detail  worthy  of  praise,  in  a  paper  read  by  Major  Yan* 
Kennedy  before  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Eoysil  Asiatic- 
Society. 

Lord  Lytton,  in  his  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  memory  of 
Lord  Lawrence,  has  said  that  ''  his  life  closed  in  the  fulness  of 
fame,  bequeaths  to  his  country  a  bright  example  of  those  quali-^ 
ties  for  which  the  Oivil  Service  of  the  Indian  Empire  has  justly 
been  renowned,  and  in  which,  with  such  examples  before  it,  it^ 
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"will  never  be  deficient."  I  unll  pass  by  the  example  of 
Hastings,  of  MalcoLn,  of  Lawrence.  I  will  only  refer  to  the 
example  of  Munro>  who  was  charmed  with  the  yirtues  and  the 
modesty  of  many  classes  of  native  women  in  the  land.  All 
over  these  vast  regions,  in  the  arid  plains,  or  where  the  chill 
wind  blows,  there  are  Hindu  women  coming  out  of  their  houses, 
walking  and  going  and  labouring,  modesty  being  their  only  and 
most  powerful  protection.  Some  years  ago  I  was  walking  in 
the  village  of  Amroti,  which  is  a  mile  from  Surat,  and  I  entered 
into  conversation  with  a  woman  of  a  very  modest  mien,  a  seller 
of  oil.  Her  beautiful  speech — the  language  of  my  nursery- 
gave  me  pleasure  similar  to  that  which  a  Suffolk  country  gentle-* 
man  received  in  America,  when,  stepping  from  the  steamer  on 
to  the  free  land  of  America,  he  found  everybody  speaking 
Suffolk.  No  tears  in  her  eyes  I  saw,  but  I  felt  tears  in  her 
voice,  and  I  recollect  that  she  lamented  the  death  of  her  only 
son,  who  lately,  in  the  prime  of  life,  had  been  lost.  Her  modest 
and  patient  look  could  hardly  be  excelled.  No  man  of  educa- 
tion could  have  shown  half  of  that  resignation  which  this  poor 
woman,  worthy  of  a  better  tribute  than  my  pen  can  give,  alone 
in  her  house,  showed  in  the  hour  of  her  affliction  and  dismay. 
It  is  this  which  I  observed,  and  which  I  think  Munro  every 
hour  of  his  life  in  India  observed,  that  made  him  declare  on 
oath  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  in  1813  that  if  civili- 
sation meant  the  modesty,  the  character  and  the  habits  of 
women,  by  a  change  of  civilisation  with  many  classes  of  the 
Indian  people  England  would  hardly  be  the  sufferer  and  India 
could  scarcely  be  the  gainer.  Englishmen  in  India,  who  pride 
themselves  much  upon  their  character  and  civilisation,  ought  to 
consider  these  things,  and  by  a  generous  and  confiding  treat- 
ment of  the  natives  to  secure  their  goodwill  and  favour ;  and, 
highly  placed  as  they  are,  they  should  exercise  the  virtue  of 
justice  and  charity — the  highest  of  all — ^by  which  alone  can 
friendly  relations  be  maintained  and  irritation  and  animosity 
removed  between  the  ruling  classes  and  the  countless  population 
of  the  Queen's  Indian  Empire. 

N.  J.  Eatnagab. 
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IV.      ON  THB  MANUFACTITKfi.OF  SOAP.    ' 

By  Wm.  Laut  Caupenteb,  B.A.,  B.Sa,  F.C.S. 

(|7EPaEW  OF  TH£  LA'^  MART  CjLEPENTKR). 

This  industry  is  by  no  means  localised  in  any  one  part  of  the 
British  Islands  ;  but,  although  the  total  amount  of  soap  made  in 
England  is  probably  greater  now  than  it  ever  was^  th^  tendency  of 
the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  in  the'.direction  of  concentrating 
the  manufacture  in  the  hands  of  a  few  firms.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned,  Messrs.  "W.  Gossage  k  Sons,  "Widnes,  Lancashire ; 
Messrs.  Jos.  Crosfield  &  Sons,  Warrington  ;  Messrs.  Hodgson 
&  Simpson,  Wakefield ;  Messrs.  Cook  k  Sons,  Messrs.  Anderson 
k  Cattley,  and  Messrs.  Cowan  &  Sons,  all  of  London  ;  Messrs^ 
Christopher  Thomas  k  Brothers,  and  Messrs.  Lawson,  Phillips 
k  Billings,  both  of  Bristol;  Messrs.  Tennant,  of  Glasgow,  and 
others.  Probably  the  oldest  soap-works  in  the  country  are,  or  at 
any  rate  until  recently  were,  to  be  found  in  Bristol,  which  at 
one  time  was  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom,  and  still  retains 
the  great  reputation  for  its  soap,  which  it  has  possessed  for  centuries. 
A  relic  of  this  may  be  found  at  the  present  day  in  Holland,  in  some 
parts  of  which  no  soap  can  be  sold  which  is  not  stamped  with  the 
word  Bbistol.  Of  the  two  Soap-works  mentioned  above  as  now 
left  in  that  city,  the  former  belonging,  to  Messrs.  Christopher 
Thomas  k  Brothers,  was  established  in  1745,  and  is  now  called 
the  Broad  Plain  Soap  and  Candle  Works.  It  is  considerably  larger 
than  any  London  Soap-house,  and  in  addition  to  the  manufacture 
of  80£^p,  those  of  comjK)8ite  candles,  silicatQ  of  soda,  glycerine,  &c., 
aiie  carried  on  there,  as  well  as  the  processes  of  refining  various 
fatty  oils,  such  as  those  £rom  lard  a;id  cotton-aeed. 

It  will  be  desirable  in  the  first  place  to  consider  the  manufac* 
tjore  of  soap  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  and  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  conducted,  before 
entering  into  ttie  practical  and  technical  details  of  actual  soap- 
boiling. 
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In  ib«  kwl^ IMidts  of  ^i^«ei^  npctti  tlieinimitfsMSliire of  caustie^ 
«oda,  attention  i^tts  dm^pH  (t/buniiv^of  iV«li^i(m<i^iiklui9l'  A9smatiet$i 
No.  l09pJMl^  O«tobe^,  1879,)  to  th«  fodttUfbg df  tke  term  '"salt ** 
in  IdftkL^^  '^efiExiirtnr|r.  It  was  fl^#n  tfaiEkt  etiny^lT  ooi3tain!6d  i^ 
a^  ftttd"a  baa^  ealsh  baring  oppoirit^  properties,  and  produdng  bj^ 
thdir  ^At6n  a  tbird  substance  difi^riieig'  fkbm  «$tber.  Tbns  Glatt*' 
ber's  salts,  or  snlpbate  of  soda,  or  sodiam  sulpbate,  (all  areajnotiy^ ' 
iitons  t^ms)  is  a  eompoimd  of  stilphiMo  iiefd'a&d  sodii^  or 

Salt '     ==      aetd     +ia80 
Sulphate  of  koda  s=  stdphtizio  aeid + soda. 

'  iNotr  all  tbe  neutral  fiit»  of  eommeiee  wbieb  are  used  in  Engliiili 
ioap-making,  euob  as  tallow,  patm^U,  coooiMiut  oil)  cotton^se^ 
oil,  greases  of  various  kinds,  &o.,  are,  ^m  a  ohemoal  point  of  - 
Tiew,  also  ^'  salts,"  of  wbicb  the  **  base  '*  is  (not  soda  but)  glyoermei 
aiid  the  acid  (not  sulphuric  aeid  but)  a  mixture  of  various  ^'fatty- 
aeidB^''  which  by  proper  means;  may,  if  desired,  be  separated  from 
.each  other,  and  prepared  in  a  state  of  greater  or  less  purity.  The  ^ 
sacalfed  stearine  candles  are  made  Irom  one  of  these  &tty-acid8^ 
in  a  commercially  pure  state,  vis.,  steado  acid.  ' 

Hence, — 

Salt  ^        (md        +    ioie 

Neutral  fat  (eg,,  taUow>s  various  fatty-acids  +  glycerine. 

Now,  theoretically,  soap-making  is  nothing  more  than  turning  out 
the  base  glycerine  by  a  strong  mineral  base,  and  usually  a  strong 
alkali,  such  as  potash,  sod%  lime,  <&a 
Hence,  — 

Neutral  fat+Alkali==  I  Fatty-acids+Al^i  |  ^Glycerine. 

or  Soap*. 
.  XupvaodcOrno  soaps  are  made  exo^  with.potadLorsoda»aB' 
only  these  soaps  are  soluble  in  water :  all  other  soaps^  such  a»  thosaf  : 
f omed  1^'  the  union  of  fittty  acids  with  lime,  baxyta,  or  even  with 
tbe  oxides  of  the  metals,  as  lead,  copper,  &c.,  are  insoluble  in  w»te|*|  i 
though  some  of  them  are  used  in  phaffmalcy;  a  ^  plaster  "  for 
instance  isnsuaUy  a  soap  fihom  the: fatty  adUs^ofseft^ls,  with 
03GlSeiof  load  ai»  a  baae^  and  cbedxieklly  qpeakiktg^  'is  an  6}eate  of 
lead.    Potash  soaps  are  all  soft,  and/h^nee -whan  hard  soeps' avis  ^ 
desired,,8oda,  e.«/o4<stic  soda,  icT^he  disali  (0r  bl^i6)  v&lver&ally 
employed;    The  theory  of  TSngMi  hat^-soai^making  therefore  is 

l2 
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tfe.i^i^eii^^tpf  .gljoonne.iii  jieHtiiEd;  fyte  bjr:««i»fciiQ[  ioda^and 
B^ioh  soaps  aro.  tharefor^  1ik&iaittfr9mdMBl%»,fii  sodiw 
'  To  tboBe  xeacbra  vW  i^  «(H»TeRiazvi^ . wilh .  chcnilcal .  fcromlao 
ap^  puMles  of  ei^pr^ipi^^  .^ .  j(pUowii»g  ipay.  .pove  iutevfatiog; 
ba;b  tbeee  panigraph»  9U^7.]3e  omitted  hj  the  noa^frofeaaipiULl 
re^ider  wil^hqut  detniueut  to  what  follows  them}  ^nd  he  shoold  go  am 
tap.  693.. 

The  fa<{t7-acids.of  cpmm^oial  fatst  beloag  chiefly  to  the  smaes- 
OaHsnO,,  known  as  the  Adipic  series,  of  which  Formic  acid  OfijOj 
and  Acetic  acid  C3n40^  are  the  lowest  terms.  The  two  members 
of  most  fir^^^ent  ocourrenee  ace  P«linitic.  aoid  CuB^O^  (in  palm 
oU).and  dearie,  acid  CligHMO^.- which  is  a  large  constituent  of  the 
more  solid  fats  of  the  sAimfil  kingdom>  suoh  m  taUow.  .  Bees-wax 
cqntaios  one  of  .the  highest  koowh-meooibetis  of  the  smee^  Oerotic 
acid  027H54O.;i  .  The  lattj-acid  ^.  the  fltiid  coflnstitaent  of  •  most 
naitural  fat#- and  oils,  called.  Qlqie  acid,  belongs  to  ftnother  series^ 
CtH!ta-202»^opv^  a»  the:Aerjiic,.and  its  formula  is  CuH^Og. 

^  All  'the  %bp.ve  .mentiQiied  £«tt>!*aoids  .»te  cap^Ie  of  focming 
three  compounds  vrith ,^\y»Q]sm^^QJElB,{Qli)s,.  .     . 

Thus  stearic  acid  forms, — 

Monostearine  08H6(OH)2(Ci8H5502). 
Dislearine       C3H^(OH)(Ci8H3502)2. 
•  '     -  ';  '  '  '  ■  Tri-stearilie'  .Cs'^siG.s'^^O:^,.       , 
Sftnilariy,  oleic  acid  forms, —        •        .         • 

Monoleine       03H:6(dHJ2(Ci8H330,,)'.     •  ' 

Dipleine         C3H5(OH)(0i8H33O2J,. 
-'-  -•    ;  -Ttiofeine*  -  ^b^5)(0i3Hi3O2)3.  - 

The  gljcerides  in  nati^naL  ^Kts  are  the  third  terms  in  each  of 
these:  sflineKt  itailow/for  eaf»mple,<  is  a^mxiuieof  truteari&e  and 
titrfeiaeL' i:^.:..-"'. 
r:/FhQi£Qcmiil^e  <if:the'aHlaiSldts.(oc  soaps)  df  theafriwt>'a^(tB  ar» 

i8lBSifa:atejof;8ed%:orBodiuni  stearaie  Qi^HisO^Kfu.  <  . 
i'r  I    Oieii»of  sed^  or  sofUniio  oleaie        C^H^QftNa.. 
'.nSm  fxrooess/of,  tihe.  saponifioatioa.  of  tt  ^nCral  &t^  bf  <2ilvi«li& 
Boda^iaaff  Mtbtis.vdprefleiitea..  .  ' 

■  Tristearijie.  .  Cauatio  sodat      Bodium  /Bt«arate        ■ .  Glyeerine. 
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'  A»  xm&ii^r  stt^nifionlion^'noc  ibe  deoompoiitioii  of  i^  soap  l^. 
iiBtiro9geir  add,  ia  order  to  libevato  ita  fa*tj«acidi^  <jan  take  pUkoe 
€ii^pt  ia  the  |xrosaaoaof  waiei^  tibe  ehmeiitB  of  water— HsO—^pky 
a  Torj  ptfouuootit  part  in  aU  r^Mstions  relating  to  neutral  £sit8  and 
9Qa^  Tkua  -whea  glyoenae  is  heated  in  aealed  tubes  with  any  at. 
the  Adipic  series  of  adds,  to  form  «itker  of  the  three  j^lyeeriiie' 
compounds  mentioned  abore^  one^  two,  or  three'  atoms  of  water  are 
Ul>l9rated  daring  the  reaction,  according  as  the  mono-,  di^,  or  tri^ 
glyewide  is  fonned. 

Thus,  to  take  a  low  term  in  .the  Adipic  series^  Acetic  acid,*— 

C,H5(OH)3+8HOC,H30=^d3H,(O02HsO)8+8OH2 

Q^oerkM.  Acetic  acicU  TdHraetine.  .  Witter. 

As  will  presently  be  seen^  Water  ia  an  essential  oonatitnant  o£' 
89a|p^  and  can  only  be  expelled  from  it  completely  by  a  tempenutare 
of  ^O''  Fah.     S^h  a  dried  soap  may  be  r^resented  by  tiMr 
formula  gi^n  above  for  stearate  of  soda,  OigHuOsNa.,  and  whei^ 
this  is  decomposed  by  a  strong  mineral  acid,  sulphano  acid  ibr . 
i])dtance^  H2SO4  or  HjO,SOa»  we  have  •• 

CigHjeOaNa     +     HA80i    =     0^sB»02     +     NaHOjSOg 

.^odioza  stoarit^^  ■  Sulphuric  ao^d.,   .       StoartoaoicU  Mi^m.  Bulph^, ..    , 

p^  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  snlphanci  add  repUkoing  the  sodiiim  in 
thesoapb 
'  .  All  those  who  are  fiuniliar  with  chenucal  notation  (and  esped'* 
aUy.with  its  history)  wilt  know  that  these  same  xeaotions  may  be. 
expressed  in  scTeral  different  ways^ 

The  neutral  fats  and  oils  employed  in  the  mann&otuse  of  hard 
soap  in  JBngland,  are  all  psodActs  of  the  animal. and  vegetable 
kibgdanw*  Fudh  prina^  aikiong'  the.  former  is  taUo^if,  derived 
fioonx  lihe  soperfluoits  fskt'  of  oxen  and  sheep,  and  known  aa  beaf 
tiAow.  and  mutton  tallow«  It  is  produoed  in  all  parts  of  iihe 
w|»ld,'and  it  finds  its  way  into  the  markets  of  London,.  liverpool^ 
and  Bristol,  from  Australia,  North  America  (including  tb» 
W<»teKn  States,  such  aa  T^sxas),  South  Amerioa  (the  river  Plate), 
£aa(  Indies,  Japan,  China,  the  Sandwich  Mends,  the  Falkland 
Islasicb,  fiossia,.  Tnrkcor^  Senmairk,  loetsndt  Aw.,  as  well  aa  from 
the  meat  markets  of  the  large  English  towns.  The  £st  is  separate 
fisom  iihe  animal  fibres  by  baita^  put  it^  a  elosed  vessel  into  which 
steam  is  ^ii^ieeied ;  the  odltilar  tissue  la  thus,  broken  up^  and  tha 
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iBitele  mais  being  aUovedtowiltte,  th*  iMom  tises  to  tAio«ntt&oe 
aoul  is  skimmed  oC  Ii^  a  similo  wtj^  Urfdi  ibe'saperflttoM  ftt  of 
pigs,  lA  pcepared^  bvt  it  emi  oafybe  used  A>r  «Mi|»<^iikbig  wh«ii  te 
pme  is  loi«r.  A  number  of  Mdmai  gMases  of  yaid&iuf  kittdli  idto* 
medi  sach  ss  ^  kitchen  grease^  isttd  **  Msp^n  gfMse^**  bene  grease^ 
g|«e  gteaae,  icCf  Ac,  fei*  infirler  qoalitiesof  soafR. 

Among  regetabfo  fiits-maybe  mentioned  palm  oil,  brooglift 
cbiflflj  from  the  Africaa  coast;  palm-nnt  (or  pdm-kernel)  dS, 
nsoally  now  prepared  in  England  by  cmsbiDg-  tbe  nuts  tkete; 
cocofr^int  oil,  from  Oeylon,  C^bin,  Manpntins,-  @oprah,  and  oftfier 
quarters ;  co4yton-seed  oil,  wbioh  has'  only  of  late  years  been 
employed ;  the  inferior  kinds  of  olive  oH,  and  other  oils,  usually 
the  ptoduots  of  tropical  cm*  sub-tropieal  regions. 

Many  of  these  substances  contain  impurities  of  various  kindSi 
sacb  as  water,  animal  or  vegetable  fibre^  sand,  dirt,  lime  (present 
eqiecially  in  bone  grease),  gdattnoos  msttter,  ke.  It  is  necessary 
to  free  the  faity  matter  from  tkese  before  it  goes  into  the  soap- 
pan.  The  process  usually  adopted  is  to  roll  the  cask  over  a  tank, 
and  then  to  insert  a  steam-jet  into  the  bung-hole.  Melted  fat  and 
wat«r  run  out  together,  and  afber  subsidence,  the  contents  of  the 
tank  divide  themselvs  into  three  layers,—^!)  pure  melted  hJbf 
(2)  impurities,  (3)  water.  Sometimes  the  addition  of  «  little 
weak  mineral  acid  (as  sulphnvic)  and  subsequent  boiimg,  are 
neoeseary  to  eiSset  a  good  separation. '  The  melted  fiit  is  ^en 
either  run  direct  to  the  soap-pan,- or  if  it  is  desired  to  bleach  it,  it 
is  ntD  te*  the  bleaching  apparatoow 

The  bleaching  of  fots  prior  to  s^nmifieatioa  is  entirely  » 
chemical  proeescn  usually  one  by  which  thai  colourmg  matter  is 
oxidised-^-and^isa  vet;y  cMioate  «peiatio».  One^of  th(s  8impki& 
fiib^bleaclangpEoeesaes  is  that  employed  fbr  patm^eil,  the  red  colomr 
of  whjdi^  ia  remotped  by  biehtemate  of  petm^'  and  »  strong  nrinent 


,  Another  seap-making  matednl  largely  empl^fned  in  what  are 
tedud^ly  known  as > ^yeltowi  soaps  "  is  roaini.  The  juiee  exuding 
£»m«  the  pine  forests  of  Ameriea  (Seotheiu  States«of  the  ThdOB) 
and<el  Westers  Vimnce  (vnlley  of  the  Gironde^  te)  is  colleetecl 
and  eaqxMMd  Jto  heai ;  turpenl^e  is  driven  off-  and  condensedi'  aad^ 
hddml,    Boaitt  wn  <)nly  be^enqpbyediiiUQonjungllsr 
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Q&der  «6vtoia  eoftdit^ma  wiU  aelnaUy  fbomipoee  earboniite  of  acdi^ 
^JHpkdng  tbe  earbonio  add.  As  tbey  will  not  melt  witii  oidinaqr 
4t4ifti  heat,  they  havario  Irabroketi  up,  a»d  are  thrown  inio  ikfo 
aoapppan  in  solid  lamp^ 

Ji  will  be  oonTeiiieitt  iiere  to  oanaider  a  certain  phjsfaM^ 
oiMWiioal  property  of  soapa,  of  great  piaeticdi  importaztoe  to  the 
4eap-boiler.  Although  soda  (and  potash)  soape  are  aoloJble  ia 
Water,  they  are  not  aolablo  in  a  aokction  of  aodinm  diloiide^  (or 
common  salt,)  nor  in  a  eokition  of  oanstic  aoda.  If  therefoie 
eammon  salt  be  added  to  a  solution  of  soap  (or  eren  of  partially 
a^xmified  &t)  in  water,  the  salt  dissolves;  and  turns  the  soap  out 
fiKNtt.  ite  fitate  of  solution  in  small  flakes,  which  abrogate  togetheiv 
aad  float  on  the  sur&oe  of  the  salt  'soh^tion,  by  virtue  of  their  ksa 
apBcific  gravity.  The  same  thing  iiappens  when  strong  solution  of 
caustic  soda,  or  soda  ley,  is  added  to  soap  in  an  aqueous  solntiiNB. 
Xhe  addition  of  salt  (or  of  strong  leys)  therefore,  to  soap  contaioiiig 
an. excess  of  water,  removes  the  sup«floous  water^  and  in  chmnJiad 
language^  predpitates  the  soap  fr<Hn  it. 

The  reader  who  has  attentiveHy  peruasd  the  foregoing  pag«i 
f  except,  the  symbols)  is  now  in  a  position  to  understand  the  thesay 
and  practioe  of  soap-boiling.  The  operation  is  conducted  in  hoEfgb 
^pen  vessels,  technically  called  ''  coppers^"  usually  built  of  wrought 
itM  idatea,  riveted  toigether,  and  foraished  at  the  bottom  with  a 
«i>il  of  steam  pip^  perforated  with  holee,  from  which  stesm  issuea 
iSito  the  contents  of  the  pan ;  f^quently  also  thsre  is  a  saooiid 
«loil  of  <*  dose  steam,"  through  which  steam  circulates,  but  whiah 
deiQs^Eiot'Come  out  into  the  soap  like  the«<*  free  steam.*'  Cooks  are 
yliMoed  to  regulate  the  supply  of  steam  ;  and  the  vessels  are  dtiisr 
iive^ed  with  pompa  inside,  .or  are  oonnected  by  valves  ^atid  fxpm 
iritk  pumps  outdide^  f»v  onamoviag  both  tbeispeut  and  hal£«f0liit 
lay  (cailati&  soda),  «Rd  the  fluat>  it^lfrWhea  ftuished.  The  skapa 
a£.tbeas vesseik  mayrbertmad ^  a^nane ;  themaia  pointl^  to  be 
ailsii^.to  is  bmldnl^ttan^  an,  that  they.skpuUl  be^taffioiestij 
iiottDg>ral.  easOgr  sotsariMs  ^ia9a9ipatfe.imttfkH  aadif  itk^y-ava 
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xedlaiigiilar/th&t  tb«  utoain  )»[pedi^oteUI  go  into  Khe  ooineM;'  'fHiB 
$ise  of  softp  oopp«r8  Taxies  greatlj;;  aft  Broad  Plain  Soap*  Workri^ 
Brifltol,  is  a  copper  capablo  of  tnrfiiiig  ottt  more' than  iSfby  tttns  of 
finished  eoap,  but  Bome  Of  the  Ametieati  0oap  houseB  have  ooppeiB 
^dr  ^  pans  ")  out  of  ^hich  three  timoB  that  qnantit j  tnay  be  taken 
at  one  opetation.  These  httge  pass  are  much  deeper  thaxi  !EiigKBh 
floap*makere  care  to  "srork  with.  A  Bhape  found  verj  nselbl  in 
England  is  a  cylinder,  the  height  of  which  is  abont  equal  to  ito 
-diameter,  and  the  bottom  slightly  dished  with  an  inverted  **  hat " 
in  the  centire.  *  To  ptevent  the  soap  from  boiling  over,  these  pans 
«re  often  furnished  with  a  ^' fem  "  or  pair  of  paddles  (f.«.,  steam- 
boat's paddle),  moved  from  a  shaft  by  simple  gearing,  and  ac^nsted 
•to  the  ^ight  beyond  which  the  soap  is  not  to  boiL 

The  operation  is  thus  conducted.  Melted  tallow,  oil,  or  grease^ 
and  caustic  soda  solution,  or  '^lye"  or  **  legrs,"  of  specific  gravity 
about  1*08  to  1*10,  are  run  into  the  empty  pan,  and  free  steam 
turned  on.  The  contents  of  the  copper  should  boil  up  as  a  viscid 
jsnmiiranspaient  homogeneous  fluid,  and  the  proportions  of  fsttty 
jMatter  and  soda  should  be  so  adjusted  that  after  the  mass  has 
become  perfectly  homc^eneous^  a  portion  cooled  and  applied  to  the 
hmgne  should  have  a  twf^  slight  caustic  taste.  To  this  rnaa^ 
which  is  really  a  solution  of  soap  in  water,  salt  is  added,  to  precqni- 
itatethe  soap  from 'its  solution,  thus  removing  the  excess  of 
water,  and  the  contents  are  allowed  to  stand  some  hours.  They 
thus  divide  themselves  into  an  upper  layer,  of  soap,  and  a  lower 
layer,  of  spent-leys,  ftom  which  all  the  caustic  soda  has  been 
removed.  This  is  eiHier  run  away  to  wastes  Or,  after  removal  from 
the  copper,  it  may  be  concentrated  to  recover  the  salt  and  the 
glycerine  which  it  contains.  There  being  now  a  considerable 
amount  of  apace  in  the  copper,  a  fresh  portion  of  fiitty  uMkeat  is 
run  in,  and  in  the  case  of  **  yellow "  soaps,  rosin  is  added  at  thia 
atage;  Bodarley  is  also  added,  and  the  wliole  operation  repeated 
When  the  last  charge  of  spent-ley  has  been  run  off,  a  smatt  ohargd 
^  weak  sodadey  is  ma  in,  and  the  eteam  turned  on.  Thocappei^ 
^contents  should  then  •  bcil  up  in  a  (lomogeneoua  paste  or  glue^  ami 
the  addHibn  of  leys  is  contiiraed  gradwaliy  imtil'  Hhb  4Miap  taatoi 
Vtty  caustics;  At  tMs  itagt^  oonamtrattdleyB  ore  added*  (apaoMt 
giavlty  1^0  to  l'M),iuita>th^iei^  is  ai^aisiited  «Ma  ifoi 
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cally  called  ^  makisig '''^tHe  Jdb|ilf)^,^ 

^^peiiitig  with  fttt^eagth;**  nxidHi  i^&i^tiAtb  diiiitM  tH^a^bagh  and 
4D©ii^ldtcrwponii6iati4Mi  of  thd  whole  bf'tlldfet.'  ^^  ^^  1  /  .  •  j  : 
<  Xhe  mitmer  iii,whildb«tiioi^%  Jxtish^d  ^r^^he'  ^makiibg^ 
vt»ieB  tri  dz£feMit  hoiu^,  Ited  aoediHiiQg  to^th^e  'kkid'bf  «dap'td  bi 
oMnufiiotttziedi^  Tb^make  a  "^mnd^  or><fid64ftled^  fl6^p,  !/libe  &M 
•team  k  tttmed  off,  aiad-  the  <^bde  st^ti'tutiied  on.  The  caul^ 
«odc|: solution  is  thus  edncaotrHtedj^aftd  the 'flat  ficifees  or  ''cur^** 
of*  soi^  suspended  in  it  heeome  rounder,  to- thcfy  kise  soi&e  of  theft 
tmter ;  the  hardness  of  the  soap  n^hen  ooM  dej^nds  dn-the  amount 
of  concentration  at  this  stage.  If  the  fatty  materials  employed 
V0De  peotfeolly  deiftn,  ihe  soap  thus  produced  i»  quit6  homogeneous, 
and  IS  called  a  ^'ourd  soap;"  if  any  ibxe%n  matters  are  present 
as^favtioles  of  flirt  hetwoen  the  separate  curdid,  a  mottled  eflect  U 
fnrodtLoed,  and  the  soap  is  termed  *' mottled  soap.''  Whien  the 
boiling  is  finished,  the  steam  is  turned  off,  the  copper  allowed  t6 
rest^  and  the  stiff  soap-paste  is  then  skimmed  off  with  ladles,  and 
transferred  to  iron  boxes  or  frames  to  cool. 

l^ellow  soaps,  or ''fitted  soaps,**  are  thus  finished.  After  the 
"whole  boil"  the  copper  rests  several  tours,  And  the  charge  of 
lialf-spent  ley  is  removed.  Free  or  open  steam  is  then  turned  on, 
and  the  condition  of  the  copper  when  it  bbils  is  judged  of  by  the 
manner  in  whieh  a  thin  film  drops  off  a  ti^owel.  this  operation 
is  called  "  fitting,**  and  it  is  often  necessary  to  add  some  water  to 
liring  about  the  proper  condition,  oiily  attainable,  and  to  be  judged 
of,  by  lictnal  training  and  practice;  The  copper  is  then  covered 
up  and  allowed  to  rest  two  6t  three  days,  or  even  longeir,  in  which 
4itne  the  contents  divide  into  three  layers,  the  uppermost,  or  ''  fbb,^ 
contains  various  impuriti^  unsaponifiable  material,  air  bubbles, 
4e.< — the  centre  (4/5  of  the  whole),  neutral  y(9llbw  soap,  thelowest, 
-or  ^n^erj"  oontainitig  the  excess  of  caustic  soda,  durt^  watef,  salt, 
glyeetine,  ^.,  &o.  The  "  fob  "  is  removed  from-  the  top,  and  the 
soap.f»std'  puttnped  into  frames  to  eool.  ^BngHsh '  soap  ftames  con- 
tain ab^t^  12  ewt  of -soap,  in  a  block  dOinchte  high,  45  inches^ 
i<mg^- and  15  inches  wida  They  are  made  of  caistiron,  and  the 
«iisS'l9id'  endtf'  ate  bolted  together  so  as  to  form  a  box  to  recdvei 
ihe  hot  soap  pastep    When  this  is  oold|  they  are  removed,  aSnl  the' 
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4^      joiffiH4*  m  ¥m  #4a«()Wtfi,'f^M^.)AWQjaim 

No^  iia:^9q9^9litij  ^I909i3  fHi^ailMQes  ttrd  mixed  irilli  8o»t>  -aOer 
Its  removal  from  tihd  {MPt/wMh  th«  "view  of  x^Mpenuig  it,  aref 
teiff^Qg  ilA  f«^99U9g  iK»^  ipr<ef  hwjtaftiftg  ^  Of  thMe^  &r 
^e  iQOBt  raalij  mtefio^ia^dUfyito  9f  iS^nibi^  vhkb  ia  in  Militgr  *  aoii 
gfjxdj^firaH  «oap.  A  tQn  of  .sili^te  of  #oda  ooQttfinfiiiitfi  sroidi  aodt^ 
9jv;«dla^le  lor  wnal^  «b  t)»«e  JMnlf  4)f  sot^  It  jhoaj  be  .nadr 
eitiber  by  fi^ai^g  Jim4  <Mi4  9odfi-afi4^  m  » Imiaoe,  a«d  diasribtiog  ihe 
firpda^t  ii^  wat^,  o?  by  4i9iplmg'  soiae  fi)rQi  of  :ttUQa!(fliiiit»ftir 
f  ;i:ample)  ui  aolntioa  of  i^ausj^p  ^eda  wiitb  the  aid  of  steaia  pramuge 
pf  30  to  40  Ibn 

To  make  Boeoited  a^d  IWH^  to^t  aoap%  Uioifiaeat.  mi^ieiifle'Me 
epiployed,  ai^d  oolQur^ig  m^t^n^  efi&t^im,  ^.,  ^BOk,  aie  added  ;fa>  ;tb# 
poap  pa^te  before  it  gets  cold,  and  afber  beiogout  op  into  baaes  and 
fiipall  pi^pes  the  soap  is  ^tfjpped.ii^tQ  tablets,  of  the  rm^pa^,  shape 
aiid  sifse. 

The  real  value  of  soap  depends  upon  j — 

a.  The  quality  of  the  fatty  oaatter  employed^  and  more  parti- 
cularly its  hardnesff. 

h.  The  qua.atity  of  this  in  a  giyen  weight  of  soap^  «>.,  the  per- 
centage of  fat. 

c.  The  q^uantity,  or  pereentage^.  of  caustic  apdai  both  cojpibined 
with  fat^  and  free. 

Th^se  are.  matters  which  ajce  m^dily  deten^ii^  by.^bmuoa) 
analysis. ,  A  genuine^  or  ^  neat  '^isoapj  fr^  irpm  the  Q^ppeiv  shoiM 
contain  about  8Q  °/j,  wafceri  7  7^  sbd%  aod  63  ""/^  ftttynicidi. 
Yellow  ^oaps.  qo^itaiin  ^ath^  mcu^  ^d.  iPQt^^d  wd  eun^  ^agf^pe 
rather  lessythsji^fth^ .  p^CBi^lagp' of  .ifater. 

^he  tibeor J,  p(.  t^Action  ^4 .  scpp.  ^n  ^ipoviog  ^^  is  M|-evea 
jet  thoro^^hJj  ijinderstoqd.  >  ^  Jt  agB^arpr  to  jbe .. j^^ly  d»»  ^ 
chenfjbd  <»i«9a^.  p(^r%  JI7hen,  greasy  ^ul^staji^MJUVVe 

to  be  qleaf^^  it  is;  adyant^agi^as  tp  jo^  e^.^oap  'C^tsjwa^g  an 
esccess,  of  csostjc  spda,  ^as  mottled  a^..c]a^  fK>ftps  ar«.  Iia}de  t^  de}# 
wh^di  exc^i qfMo)l)sai^;wiai  j^^ |p^Be '.d^v^d  to^^p  isempysd.  A 
^euti^  ^oap.hqjw^ijflr  ,^lj,4i?af4,ve,np  a  Ifuqp  £g^i|jto  ctf.^ 
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Ooiudderable  light  has  bees  thrown  upon  the  manner  of 
removal  of  dirt  by  soap,  bj  the  researbhes  upon  Pedem  of  Pro£ 
W.  Stanley  Jevonsy  F.B.S.y  who  has  given  this  name  to  a  micros- 
copic phenomenon  long  known  as  the  Brownian  movement  of  small 
parti(4ea.  When  )C^y  {ir  Jifcwpi^ii:  jfg  y^  wiqbpr,,aiid  tiie  water 
allowed  to  stend,  it  clears  itself  very  slowly,  and  microscopic 
examination  showed  that  this  waa~  due  to  a  kind  of  molecalar 
if^iiifh^^ct^.M^^  To  this 

VioYemeDt  Bp^f.  J^e^Q3  gl^TB  the,.,4WQe  .X^edetic  action  («i& 
*' Quarterly.  Journal  of  Sci«ice"  for  A^ril,  1878,  ,No.  LVIIL), 
and  he  foi^nd  that  it  was. largely  influenced  by  the  ad^ditipn  pf 
certain  substances  to  the  water  containing  clay  in  suspension; 
fSoap  and  siHcatd  of  soda  increased  the*  Pedetlc  action,  or  movement 
ee  tho  pai^tSelei^  ehKigMeittlr  <Bepott  of  the  PtfoiiOi  AfwooiiKlion  fotr 
the  Adsraacieaient  )of  &iaiHse^  BnUut  meetini^l^fB^^.  i^&),  and 
&pn|.  o]eis0rf atjona  9is4e  by  £ro|l' Jev^i^  ap4  by  thft  writer  of  t)iis 
paper  (who  hop^  tP.e9:tQn4  his  ^researchi8a  on  this  directipn)  it 
seems  clear  that  in  the  action  of  tl\ese,^bstances  in  promoting 
this  molecular  movement  of  extremely  minute  particles,  is  to  bo 
sought  the  explanation  of  the  cleansing  power  of  soap. 

At  the  special  r^tjuest  of 'the  ISdiior,  a  few  "words  are  here 
a4d^  on  tto  sub$iMt  of  appine^tldetthitK  It  is  obaHous  from  the 
imBgoing  that  no  inaja-oan^ln  Agooddnap-boiler  {fs,f  Qompeteivt  to 
4ireot  oth^^)  vfjx(yi^  ^%  ajak.  Im^e^g^  of  cb^mifit^.an^  o( 
spine  branches  of  i^ysics.  -  Jin  iAtelligent  man  with  such  know- 
ledge could  probably  master  the  practice  of  English  soaj>-making 
in  about  six  months,  if  he  gave  several  hours  a  day  to  the  work, 
jfhe  writer  however  is  not  in  a  position  to  express  any  opinion  as  to 
whether  any  parttdtSar  IBngHsh  firm  of  soap  makers  wonld  be  willing 
le»<MCc^  an  it^i^sntios  fi^  aiaong  ^jhei  natives  of'  Indlay  nor  as 
t^lUie  dmennt.of  rpiteisicn  .tfa^t  ;wouid  :be  assqmrod  if  alidi  on 
9H[^[^t]pe.w^  r^q^i^  ;Se:^cw:40,i^o  rtki^  <^h#a  ,^<dwrai^  tq 
^Ii)ta^  thcf  Tptsii?g-of  (snqoiries  oq  th^^  poipi^s.    : 


>.  tj 
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COd  JOimKAli  OFMH -KATlblria 'imiXS  AS^OOUtTION. 


AN  AMERlOAl*i8  IBD?BB6SK)KS  OT^flfTOIA. 


^Thie  first 'iidppe«*ribft 'O^riwy^dJte^'i^  tf  emey 

European  and  Asiatic  npbn'lancHng  in  the  Fnited'Stateis  of 
America  is  that  he  is  in  presence  of  a  .very  young  nation* 
The  buildings  are  so  clean  and  friesh  in  color  that,  in  contrast 
i^th  the  time-worn  and  smol^-b^grimed  sftrucloiTes.qf  xnoak 
Etux)pea2i  towns,  tfaeor  deem  i  as  tiiougb  ibfi^f  bad  been  erected 
but  a  few  years  before.  fl<mses  even  two  centniries  old^pv^** 
serve  under  that  clear  sky  and  dry  atmosphere  a  freshness 
that  surprises  the  stranger.  And  this  impression  of  national 
growth  is  strengthened  by  the  tremendous  bustle  arid  activity 
that  everywhere  prevails.  Ainerica^s.  go  through  their  daily 
routine  and  through  lifei  with  a  rush.'  The  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  day  seem,  scarcely  enough  lor  tbeoa  to  ^t  thcoogb 
their  engagements  of  .worfc>  eating- and  sleeping.  Asr.  for 
amusement,  they  take  little  of- it,  and  that  little  is  snatched 
as  it  were  on  the  run,  as  the  fielders  in  cricket  catch  up  a 
ball  that  whizzes  past  them.  In  every  action  and  every 
thought  the  Americans  are  intense ;  men  of  steam,  with 
nerves  of  quicksilver  and  muscles  of  sparing  steeL 

"With  this  piotiue  before  him,,  let  th^readi^fonoy  whak 
must  be  tha  efipsot  upon  an  Ameiica&'s  inund  lof  his  first 
contact  witSi  East  Indian  civilkation.  -What  greater  contrait 
could  there  be  than  between  this  and  what  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  ?  I  have  been  asked  to  say  what  my  own 
impressions  were.  I  find  it  difficult  to  recall  them  out  of 
the  medley  of  thoughts  that  my  first  few  weeks  of  Indian 
life  poured  into  my  memory.    lYom  the  time  when  w«  caught 
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■'AS  AME]DCUOllB.l»»BX88t(»r8  OF  IKBIJL  S01 

sight  of  our  £rst  nalive' beset,  w&096'htill/  isUa^yed  aifter  tli^ 
-model  of  l^e  \^ild  duck^  and  ktee&^aili»  were  ^o  nov^ijo'Cfvk 
.eyes,  it  seemed  almost  as  tiiotigiL  we  were  trvreltiiig  Hbxaaj^ 
Sk  dieam.  Ttub  ideas  demed  from  books  and  pictTores  of  ^tiie 
lEast  were  all  lost  in  the  reality.  '  The  appear^ee  of  Bombtty^ 
lis  streets,  shops,  bungalowB,  coooanut  pahns,  bananas,  goM- 
mohur  trees;  its  gaping  wells  witsh  their  ludicrous  wat^r^ 
wheels,  the  baUock<*gharris,  grassbopper-like  buggies^  the 
chunsy  carts,  the  humped  and  dewlapped  oxen  and  cowSf, 
and  tiie  stupid  blaok  buffaloes,  iigKer  than  any  quadnlped 
but  a  hippopotamus,  whose  first  cousins  they  almost  seem ; 
the  intense  light  of  day,  tiie  glare  of  bright  ^ar^As  and'tor* 
gcmdakst  of  turbans  and  white  costumes ;  the  naked  coolieft 
and  toddy-wallahs,  the  shaven  heads  and  topknots  of  the 
Marathas,  the  handsome,  pale  Parsis,  lookmg-^many  of  theiai 
«*--^as  thou^  the  very  incarnations  of  mercantile  solidity  and 
propriety;  the  Hindu  type,  with  complexions  varying  in  hue 
i&om  those  of  satin-^wood  and  walnut  to  those  of  mahogany 
and  ebony,  and  an  expression  of  zace*refinement  and  dignify 
to  which  my  country  is  strange.  Such  are  the  r8<k)llectioiid 
i)f  first  impifessions  of  Bombay.  Having  something  of  ttft 
artist's  t^bste  and  a  trifle  of  artistic  knowledge,  it  was  pleascM 
enough  to  sit  at  a  window  in  the  native  town  and  see  the 
throng  pass  by.  At  every  minute  there  would  be  something 
to  notice  and  to  enjoy.  The  nude  figures  of  childi^en,  codieSy 
and  toddy-wallahs  almost  gave  one  the  impression  thatthe;^ 
inust  be  artist's  models  going  to  pose  in  studios.  l%o  ittttite 
of  the  ni/igwaUaKt  drum  called  up  all  o&e  had  read  of  thb 
Inggleiy  of  the  East  The  heavy  wains>  piled  high  witii 
cotton  baled,  by  the  very  contrast  of  their  clumsiness  su^ 
gested  those  Dacca  miusUiis,  light  as  gossamer,  and  so  fihfiy 
{hat  £fais  fipeoimen  Jwhich  H<lbiola»  I3ie  weaver  of  doleonda^ 
atabto#e  Jk)]E^oa  WinldJs  :Ea&i  wM  be  pftfMed^tb»Qt^h4 
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AK       JoxssosxL  «p  Tsm  K&noniL^lkUQQr  jflsoeu 
4Mfta&.|»pg«Qd'tbteell)in4b9d  jai^  afrit  uralgliBd  IsssLiiiiiL 

<lt,iQO(&lptrdeii£^  their  iirwamei»mA  fiteiB  iB;bblloQk«abrt8, 
.inakiiig  Hbe  vei^  air  ;to  at)lit  wUh.  tittditixieite  Tba  faa^ia. 
jtoagn^^  wh^rd  iiibe  monraieiB .  And  fmoid^  istaie  ailmtiy 
iionf^iDg  down  the  «itredb  «ou^Ied'  lio^tibcr  by  faandkemhisft 
«iid  fded  to  theikiidiin  moflLe  white  Kobfi^  mot  thasosmd  of 
^i^ibotfMlfita  hceak  the  dtiUnesa  of  theiar  maardh.  !Flie  pedlaxs, 
JMflrymg  their  wims  iiptin  >th^  heads  .and  uttemg  the  ones 
4ibi^  isouud^  80  strciBige  to  oxxt  e&vs.  The  aeh^b^aubed, 
iif#:On-rohed>  half*k)8(ked  reltgi(^u9^  .beggars,  who  begoneir^  and 
;^babl)r  psay  ld$s  in  reality  l^an  any  othmr  aativee,  and  who 
l^  t^ir  importu^iii^  and  woriAlealneas  hare  brought  a  sainlif 
.di^s  Mo  daasepttta  Xheee:  sm  %.  few  of  tdae  fiiet  glimpses  of 
Indian  street  li&  ihat  jnAke  an  Janerissan  neady  to  rp^axk 
iblitiseilf  to  teat  whether  he  ia  awake  or  dreaming. 

.  4nd  the  di^toenoe  in  xaee-eneigy  is^  no  leas  loaoarkable 
^ihto  in  oxrtwiod  afqpieaianoa  Tholqniet*  lagy,.proQBBgtinating 
iirajj^df  the  Hindu  ace  enon^'trxdcivB  )eui  American  wM 
mtb  >i9i|»tienoe,  aa  the  racer  eha&s  when  yok^  wilb  the 
Msy-goii^  .Per<^sieix)n.  Lnvliia  oountvy  an  aqprpointanent  to 
meet  or  do  anj^hhig  at^ajstated  hotir  is  made  in  thefnill 
mils^  .nnderdtandang:  that  the  parties^  to  the  agreeeiBnt  mean 
just  what  they  sa^  and  will  do  thefthing  or  be  at  tiketpLaoe  at 
ihcl'^saotJsKnnr  nadEaed.  Bastv^in JndiBl  Miehelet  diaws  in 
ff9ry.  eeidtee  .:(»}Iora  tiie  contiiEifirt  beftwhc&i  ihe.^EBBitflrh  Hind 
:WlBdiem(>Z)ftc^  :  '^iWhi^V'iie  Asks^  " is  the  itelOe'Sjndu,  wi& 
Aj^.  d^tiiisiite^  .£fmtnina  hand,  compared. iwrkL  tise  Utsodt 
^WPptM^  SKMiiaahedy  afor&ated  (with  jstredg  ^at  imfliinbak^ 
^:id»ilHiag,fai8..fiHr0e  sf  taqe  with  Jthat  ha^^lraateli  ^ags 
^«jte^:<tite  ideimonses  osCr  ]9aiak.illfl  lUoad  mimigQB.^xinbikt? 
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ejtroiE^  meM  and  drioi^  but  :tk6  fldtos  of  oliBaaike-aiid"«fr^ 
vironment  must  not  be  QVerlock^di  Tfae-intensefeiieigj'ftiidL- 
coneeutxfitiyeness  of  tbe  :Axnexieaa  k  qiiHe^as  nauchdUd  to 
tb€«e  )ciet' two  cauaes  ii»  U>  the  two  fotmen if  notr  mot^sok* 
Conversely^  the  aoimetrUlQ  aippUes  to  thot  Hitidtt ;  aa4  rememr 
b^nog  tbepast  aetitlty  of  the  race^  ve  must  lo<^too(h6tf. 
causes  than  a  £»iinaceou8  diet  and  abstinioiice  from  drimlc  loof 
an  explanation  of  t^e  pcemling  national  ineortia. 

"Eiven  before  s^ing:  EuropeaDs  and  natives  in  each  <>thdis 
presence,  I  eould  easily  perceive  how  they  mutually  regarded 
eaeh  other,  and  how  untetly  conibrasted  with  Amexicaa notions- 
of  human  equality  .wese  theit  respective  demeanours.  Im*^ 
mediately  upon  our  amvf^  our  party  was»  in  consequence  oC 
the  peculiar  chameter  <^  the  Society  which  had  sent  us  to 
India,  thrown  into  exceptionally  dose  relations  with  the 
natiyes  of  all  raoes  and  sects*  They  visited  us  by  hundreds, 
formed  intimacies  with  us,  let  ua  see  them  under  their  maskSk 
Anglo-Indians  who  called  upon  us  at  the  time  agreed  in 
^y^  that  ott):  opportxmities'  for  knowliag  native  ehavaiOter 
we^  itQique4  We  feiund  nmong  them  good  iind  bad,  as  mighfi 
T^e  expected.  In  shorty  Hindusr  mer^y  proved  the  rule  that 
Jiuman  nature  is  alike  the  world  over.  But  we  did  6nd  traits 
that  we  had  to  deplore,  and  among  them  ai^  obsequious 
ppliteness.  which  let  ua  into  a- good  part, of  the  secret  of  the^: 
antiigomfliii  between  the  raee&  As  tyvanny  be^ta  l^fomgj 
m  eQrcK^hanoy  breeds^  despotism  and  si^peccilioasnesst;^  and  if 
the  wJhites  treat  the  zutttiveb  with  a  patrofiizing  haughtijies^  it 
is  more  the  fault  of  the  latter  thaa  the  former^  for  it  is  selfiab 
human  nature  to  respect  only  those  who  tespect  themselves 
If  s^es  of  subjection  to  the  irresponsible  personal  rule  of 
nfttive.pdnces  converted  the  once  warlike  and  proud  Affj90B 
onto,  the  cowed  and  calculakting  modem  place-hunters,  ife  ie 
ibexiEasfortuae.of  oiseumataaaces*    Of  the  fiaiptien  befe^eeo 
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Tiller  and  sulD}eot,  atttibatabte  to  econoixdcal  and  political 
c&agea,  it  ia  not  my  purpose  to  speak. 

«  I  find,  also,  a  conspicuous  lack,  of  riiile  energy  among  the 
people — among  Hindus,  I  should*  say,  for  the  Parsis  am 
eiddent  and  notable  exceptions,  and  the  Mussulmans  are,  I 
think,  more  active  than  the  Hindus.  It  requires  but  a  very 
sKght- knowledge  with  physiology  to  discover  at  least  one 
good  reason  for  this.  AU  nature  cries  out  against  the  fatal 
and  inhuman  custom  of  early  marriage :  and  the  Hindus  can 
never  hope- to  enjoy  physical,  or  so<a^,  or  commercial  health 
and  prosperity  until  they  learn- that  only  adults  can  breed 
the  founders  and  suppdrtears  of  a  nation  worthy  of  being- 
ciHed  great.  Of  mere  numbers  there'  is  more  than  enough, 
and  "the  problem  of  pi'oblems  that  vexes  the  minds  alike  of 
Briliish  publicists  aM  native  patriots  is  how  the  teeming 
millions  of  the  modern  Aryavartacan  be  fed,  despite  the- 
exhausting  system  of  agriculture  which  is  stubb6i*nly  ad- 
h«ed  to.  /     .     <-  t 

'  One  more  observation  befbre  I  ©lose*  I  have  travelled^ 
thi^  thousand  miles  over  the  country  since  last  February,  andr 
have  privately  talked  with  hundreds  and  publicly  addressed 
thousands  of  educated  natives. '  My  conclusion  is  that  their 
education  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  It  has  taught  then^ 
td'  \i^Btdi,  write  and  spel^k  :Bnglish,  to-  be 'fit  for  clerkships  and, 
to'.a less  extent, taJ^eup professions:  But seardeljr ati  appre- 
ciable percentage  of  1;faem  han^  Jdecome  Ohristians,  or  are^ 
likely  to  either  in  this  or  the  next  genesrs^ion.  They  hav& 
become  materialistic  and  sceptical.  They  know  nothing  of 
their  noble  ancestral  faith,  philosophy  or.  literature,  and  have* 
aequited  no  substitute  in  their  stead.  My  belief  is  that  the 
moml  welfare  of  the  nation  would  bej  incalculably  promoted 
by^  the  universal  establishment  of  SanskDit  classes  and  tiii^^ 
teiidbtigoi  Vedid  ethics^  '  And,  in  all  India^  :I  have  found  no^ 
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o«e  fot  Xfhom  Itlnrik  flie  fiindtts-dliottMliaV'e'ini)re  gfafifciKte- 
and  reverence  thatf*  for  the  Swatnt  'p&iydnund  Saraswati^ 
founder  of  the  Arya  Samaj,  who  devotes  his  talents,  hia  vast 
learning,  and  his  life  to  this  sa,cre(i  work    . ;.-  ..       .... 

Hekry  ELi  OlooTt,  •  ^' 
'  '••'  '  •  * '  Fr&Ment  of  ike  TheosiopMeal  'Society, 

,  Bombay, -4 w^2^i5, 1879.  /...      ; 


^    Some  remapfe  on  Bdtnbay,  and  especially  on  the  Parsees, 
by  the  writer  of  laie  preceding  article,  appeared  lately  in  an ' 
American  newspaper. ;  We  give  a  few  extracts  :— 

•  »^'IsL'  ihe  8o)k>o1»  and  ooUeg^iB  direotod  by  Government  and 
a^  zamioiaary  ^objPQk  th^  pupilB  go  through  Jiretfy-much  the^ 
8^D^9  iepiufiei  o£  a^diei^rAs:  quH  o^n  boya    Ihav^  Yssited'^by 
iiiyits|ti«ii  «  numb^r^ » and   «7(iu9Qin6d.rthe;ptl»£[cie]iqy  of  the* 
slmdi^its.     I  Ibiu^^ti^t  «i^hile.h>$itisg..av/£Blr  knowle6lge  of 
EwtOpedn  geogarat^by  th^  w.eib;  extreitolyligiioiauLt /about  thd-t 
Ugfated  Siaites,  and  thi^iigMtanee  iarjutavoisal  among  adnit»^    I 
wfts  fiiojra  intare0(t3d  iu;a;0QhoDl  feri^Faiaee  gaxia  i^aai:  in*  aiky 
otf^r,    *    ^    Upoa.  oi9ir  mtooiaig .  the  parindpal'  schoolToom  the 
wh<^o  2t^0  pupftla  rctee.  a^d  Mlaamed.    A.  pretty  sight  it  was;.< 
IrAovt^r  aaw.  a  greater  nunLher'  o£!  boouttiul  diildren  or  more^ 
ixildyjg;ent:£Bx;Q$  in  ^y  'W^tsiaaL  gathaling^  .  I  weot  from  room  to  ^ 
row%^  e4:awpAng.  th^  daaaes, .ani .was  evei^whexid  stihsck^ wii& 
tile  MBily  JAtoUig^tto0:di9{^yea9  abdifiapechtilj:  with  tk&'fpraoeftd; 
6«i«:  witibi  whiah  the  tiaifi0t  pupil  wtinld  ^ute  ns.    What' added- 
ta  the./ sparkle ^iof.  tlie  aGeneiwaa.the  :gohl  and  satsfaa  of  the  ^ 
ch]Jdr^'»  oo4t^H^fi$.    It  ii  a.  8tr«Qg..pQdjit.Qf  -Parsee  dushnii,to> ' 
di}^a  their  iemal^ifaB  exp^uahreljr  as  fiuair  .'xnbaais'  allow/' and  v- 
th0Be:.QhilAren--H9p]|iO;  Uttte  toitcfs  of.  only  .two   yeon-^worei 
an»yed  lik/9  SobHk^.ia  hi^Igloly^.   Eriary  head*  cohered  with' 
a .£gsu^d;ar  evibrtitdtii^d  oup-of  iBome'gajr  eoloiv^  aUkbostinrevy  v 
girladornediTTitJi^  Bil^^^rrg^ld-.tadptocipnuifltones/  all  tike  bright/ 
ah^d^  9i^.  carjinjkfi^i^  ^f^^Sk^  yfiUow;  §^«0n»  Uuel,  '4^c>^  diBpiaye^  ia 
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i^irOrnvM  j9i^  tiauftwn,  and  the  feif,  Iti^r^^Mmq^^  M»r 
j^exions  and'  great  liqpid  ejes  tqi  erom  a,Ur-«-wl^o  could  iorfdt, 
tbe  picture  ?    Some  of  the  Parsee  gentlemen  of  Bombay  liaya 
properly  estimated  the  importance  of  female  .education,,  and 
none  more  than  Mr.  Matiobkjee  Oursetjee,  who  founded  ^  large 
institutioiL  ofHie.MQll   Iwra    called  the  Alexandra  Female 
InBtitatian.  <  His  owzi  daqjg^]|tera.  ir^ve^fiplendidly  educated,  and 
while  on  a  European  tour  some  years  ago  were  with  their  father 
receiyed  at  court  by  seyenteen  crowned'  heads.    One  is  marr^ 
to  Mr.  Kursedji  B.  Oama,  the  beat  liying  Zend  scholar,  and  a 
man  most  highly  respected  by  eyery  other  caste  as  well  as  his 
own.    His  libraiy  of  worh»  uppn  th^iPa^^es,  their  htstoxy  and 
religion,  is  copious  and  unique*    Mr.  Oama  ia  pro&uent  ia 
European  languages  as  well  as  Oriental,  and  so  is  thoroughly 
qualified  to  write  upon  the  subject  to  wluch  his  attention  has 
bJdeft  deyoted  for  many  years*    Aa  a  rute  the  Farsee  mobiis;  or 
priests,  are  totally  ignorant  of  4he  nieaning  ef  their  o€»emeoie%- 
often  even,  of  the  yalae  of  the*  Zend  words  they  utter  in  t^ 
temple  servioe.    Of  the^tme  pbikMo^hy'  of  Zoroaster  hardly  a 
s&^le  Parsee  has  mow  ai^?  ideia.    The  i^icit  iiae  all  died  ont^ 
the  religian  and  only  iSa»  dead  lett^it^  remains.    *    ^    Thfe 
Btoee  meicjumta  aita  tiier  jdiarpest;  afawwideflty  meet  enterprlstng 
ai|d  prognesaiye  dasa  in  India*    The  trade  ol  Bombay  has  long 
been  in  th^  hands  or  under  thsir  management  in  one  capadtjp 
ox  anotilier.    The  fame  of .  Sie- Jamse^e^  Jeejeebhoy  reacted 
America  long  years  ag^<  auA  hie  heeiefiactions  to  Sombay  are  to 
be  seen  on  eyery  hand.    Bat  aA  pi^ent  deiq»air  and  gloom 
reign  in  almost  earetiy  gadown  audteoanthig^iottse,  ami  ceittK 
mtoaal  adfantocra  ie  aii  a  atahdetia.    An  inteUlgant  membwa  dE 
the  community  told  me  Adetber  d^  that  eo  depressed  in  «pitli 
were  tibe  Panaes  that  ftLej^isa/ir  no-hcqpe  of  better  times,  and 
many  of  the  miaor  tiadeBa  waM^'  aetaalfy  seeldng  plaoea  aa  sei^ 
yaEnta  raih^tluoK  longer ihoe;the'risktfi>fbnsiness«    ^    *    M«k 
o£  aiieh  enterprise,  and  bread&  of  ylew  aM  not  permanent 
diaoOuraged  by.  difficulties,  and  I  ledk  Hr  t&e  time  when  theil^'' 
yentmces  will  be  as  t^cki  as  «yer  kk  a  healdiy  tkne  of  trad#.  - 
As  regarda  the  integriity  of  .their   tesii^diis   diialinge,  eeme 
EnxquMma  seem  to  )usv4  ow  ^$43810%  ^etae^anotltM',  but  If  thejp 
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y.oimmoaamM^  ]&aaMWS&t>«oia]mr70T.      MB 

are  not  an  honest  people  it  is  at  least  to  be  noted  as  a  yery 
striking  coinddence  that  when  European  capitalists  need  a  man 
to  whom  they  can  trust  their  money  they  usually  get  a  Parsee. 

confidential  <^Bhieggt(J9!t  ^  l^^-^S^fefC^hSPPl^  some  cases  been 
employed.  Yet  even  now  the  responsible  cashkeepers  of  the 
Qoremment  Paper  Currency  uMoe,  the  Oriental,  Bombay, 
ItatiomaidikJaAia^AMeib^ttt^x^fi^^  buidi^  Xaria 

Oi&m(j«b]#naiB^t^p^(>i'&erT«];k^^  >Befsgfr  An:^r{tixtMlt9tf ' 

peoplb^Utejitliai^cgEioi  adb^ ^poq^MjtlnbSiiBapMji^edi^  DKrtTlilf 
tiibsms  9«lllFoItiis^.9os6Mu'i|iaAiith4od0(fati»Biicdiit;h9y«i^ 
generation  by  superior  educatiom^qsA  iaAUld^&al«<|aa2tl9'~iri4k 
AexBiil^sh^ttdd  (iap^iiailyifo  d)lttghBrc^toe;tiDKti4tel£  nultbers 
lUld  aistoitt^li^ro  fy^  2iai^ni,pjniagr)ilMm  FiMskr>(9l 

4eirtittl&ati<liiitiLa<>]aBaE»utidly7ai^       ffiieztt  iatgi^g^te^^ 

BtfiMarifeii)MdlobaiVBlW^ihe)^ftttKrtfigi^  efi<.(tiie  Sk^roaabtUmnofm^ 

fioifil^.  orBveb^'on^  blaBtvcan»fi|pBd^tihair  Bsfnatkabloffiptifudj^  ;ite 

ac^lili^'tiwrjBlxigUdhtdang^ 

^$i^t&eii(i|>]toiiit  9inifiHxoilai(t  tib^  d9ii|qvativ^^^  iHi^ir0;«embllin<M» 

am'^h&ktiti  :  I  ka;re>eiBn)vl»r^flfaiwn:youtthat&e«M  ahd^aiiti 
Af  :!|Ilh<in<  •4uoatiimk  dg^toYJiaab^nieJ  p^  !Bev«fafiiisf;]fil  Jt 
Ui^t^tim^h  tfiE^PAr^SBK/ c;LiitfgaHumbtes'b< doflksofi  ^otoi eflSt 
trat«[iodei«ttijf  ireaUfa^jifipB^  li^Uaifain^fitttO 

t«ilii»'htedMbtba)  iraJdies,  .Qtheikillik^'up!ted«iMeF>df  phj^ciiift 
or  lawyer,  and  many  go  into  thie;fio^ekiiihentfiLieiBt|d0]|f ;)  hu^tis^H 
flttoO^'ii^^titie  viehihiouser  take  1Jbr>ihQ<|»(»iEnad^jcomi]i^ 
iia^'i#c|p  ^aWn '^oitth  <#o„  €ir|  oBbem  <Ax9[^!nBokkBBx:yt  4ppi6nttG^Uipip 
bMIHtfe ifti«ba^ts^f  ^oaiUaoB^ibf  -ridhig tdej^li'tment'tf  bttMta6s&/(') 

Ihi  111  rsJ'-^ifir/r.'-  'j-i'/ir    ■".':'.  r^-r  ii^ '-ifuJiii' i — J^if-i  y.    -    ''  /   /Af. 

fltolfii    '%KiI  \  ■  i    ![•  '..    ';:!r.. ./.;[  'tu  rhrrr^..'   -.ovj  .•  •.     '■'::'.   :  ,  <•    : 

xiad,! 't'j  t  ,  i';ii  el'fxj''- ;    )f'^  o^  j-*!/!!:!  J>it"' "    :'....>     /     i  --■  ,  '•  ,.'f' 

-f-Oiq  ';.W'  r-.a  i'l  .'/'  '  .M  •  .  A  Off;  :::^".  -  .V.  ;  •«-  ^  .  -i'  ' '.. 
io  i)£io  ^iy>':i\  •  i!r  J,  .i'))i.  M  !){()  'io  >-^rf"Mff):,»,  !•:  ,j  f.  :  .v.!.m: 
esBcf  oJi/ra-ii.rxJ  uj   -li  ^  .li  Jto  nu^  '^lit  itf^l  U\  t.j  .-r'.rr..r>fy.»  ^i.  ^[t 
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^     A  96ti«ral  tmecibig  o^.thdifataMial  iiil[Gu^'.iAMOQbtficm  'iMi 
tola  in  the  Albert  Hall»  Oaieott^oaEriai^ViB^^  ISU^JDr.  -JSJ 
llJbL^od  iaJtiie  chaiTi  and  the  xHteetiiig  mm  laogrij.  .4tteiided. 
'•     3116'  OHJLiaMAir  opebed  ih6  (praoeedlngs-  ibyi  caUfatg  oa  the 
jfecvetntft^rdad  the  last  BepMt. 

-  lir.  :MeBmoB!7t7t.  Ohdor  j-eAdi  the : Siapqcl^  £D»m  ^hidL'*it 
appeared  that  the  Afisooia^aii.hBStibBteildiJjpnM^iena  ia  Iht 
several  objects^  it  has  inu^Tie^.J  Iti.irasaaidthatith»fAU  £er4 
pate  Bengalee  Htecatrurer  ham  aheadj,  hejahrespimdiid  to;ifc^  the 
pf^yatatreii'of  two  boohe  itrthat'Twrnaanlar^  Ihnt  eeienatteedL^. 
Ifigtis'hegkiiiing'.to^.he  moibe  ag^pramatedy'  though. ttie  jntema 
4^rived  fipm:  that  atniree  deea  not  eover.more  tiffin  jiiai9-<p|e[iee&Aa 
of  the  expenses  of  co^veryiance  £dr  t)teieaQhfii«;'ithat  the  Asaor 
tiatkmJiad,'  hotwdMdi8tanding}uiifavioii£Qj»leiw»athfir,td^  aeoae^ 
thing. >in  .'die' vfff  of.  oi^nii&gi«±«iffAioM.£or  natire  iadiea; 
that  it,hM.heen  applifd  to  l^'nadve  •  gentiemeo:  pvooe^ng  lot 
Ettgland;  fi>r  mtroduotion&(.to  ;ihe.panBn)t'  Sobi^j ;  aad'tiiat  itft 
fundS)  though  subscriptions  wereiicgeiitl^inaeded^'had  teoaiTed 
aid  frpm:  ther  Mahwajaoi  Dnriiangaaad  BajahrBabadisir'Sei^ 
Banjan  Ol^akraTarti,  fifwBbtampur.  • '    i  .  >  r  ^ 

'     Tha  0HAaraKAN.ha]n9g.made'a  .fisw^zesHdirksoQ'ilhe:!^ 
exiled  on  Mr.  laipes  Wiilaon.to  maid:  t^  pa^en  he  had'prepared 
6n  '^a7ha  Keosnt   Pk-SEstkafale  .Raog4  irf  J3otial  Int^jp^mmfi 
between  Natives  and  Europeans.'* 

Mr.  Wilson  said; — Philosophers  and  philanthropists  in  all 
ages  have  set  themselves  the  problem  of  discovering  the  highest 
good ;  and  whatever  branch  of  investigation  they  have  taken 
np,  they  have  soon  found  limits  to  the  practicable  range  of  their 
subject.  Some  have  sought  the  sutnmum  honum  in  material  pros- 
perity, and  the  alchemists  of  old  conceived  the  great  end  of 
their  existence,  or  at  least  the  aim  of  it,  was  to  transmute  base 
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metaJ^  uO^,  Y^n^flM  ones.  Tdoiigli.  t^eif  JitUod  in  tbi9,  Ox^f., 
-w^re:  %.e  pire^WK^Offt  of  t)i^  cliemifiti  oi?  ous  dajf^  if  ho  have  far 
fiurpt^sqed  the  dri^fiXQ.  ;of  tb^  ap^cients  by  abowing  tho  properties 
oCmeta}$  far  laorepfeful  to  miMEi  than  would  be  .the  tranamuta- 
ifion  into  gold  of  all  the  iron,  in  the  world.  The  range  of  metal*> 
lurgj  sought  in  the  olden  days  was  a  limited,  and  jet  ao 
impossible  one.  It  is  now  exceedingly  wide,  hut  science  teachei) 
ihat  things  essentially  different  do  not  admit  of  conversion  in 
the  ancient  sense..  To,  take  another  illustration :  mathematicians 
sought  to  square  the  circle,  a  problem  not  yet  satiafactoriljr 
solved.  Mecbanioians  have  puazled  their  brains  to  disoover 
perpetual  motion ;  but  in  vain,  as  regards  the  ultimate  aim.  It 
was  and  is  still  beyond  the  practicable  range  of  mechanics — in 
oj;her  words,  it  is  impossible.  In  the<dogy,  divines,  and  dispu*; 
-fc^nts  n'ot  d.iyine,  have  sought  to  reconcile  inooiopatible  doctrines, 
snch  as  free-will  and  predestination,  and  their  contentions  have 
only  gone  to  prove  how  far  their  earnestness  had  carried  them 
beyond  the  practicable  range  of  human  understanding.  In 
medical,  science  we  have  had  men  devoting  their  lives  to  discover 
the  eluKi'r  vitay  overlooking  the  impossible  in  their  zeal  in  the 
<2au8e.  In  all  these,  cases,  though  the  inquiries  have  necessarily 
fallen  short  of  the  object  of  the  investigators,. it  cannot  be  said 
that  their  labours  have  been  useless,  or  have  not  been  attendedi 
with  some  good  effects  within  the  limits  in  which  improvement^ 
or  discovery  was  possible. 

Taking  these  instances  aa  examples,  they  may  serve  us  for 
guidance  in  the  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem  which  this 
Association  seeks  to  solve.  We  are  told  that,  in  the  very  begin, 
ning  of  huma^  history,  the  first  man  soon  made  the  discovery 
that  it  was  not  good  for  him  to  live  alone.  His  experience  has 
sincie.  had  ample  confirmation,  not  only  in  the  case  of  individuaito^ 
but  in  that  of  clfisses,  races  and  nations.  .  It  is  partly  the  recog^^ 
nition  of  this  fact  that  has  given  rise  to  this  Association,  :which 
holds  to  the  prinoiple  that  each  race  has  something  of  good 
which  will  not  suffer  by  diffusion,  but  will  rather  be  strength- 
ened hy  being .  shared-  It  is  with,  the  idea  of  reciprocally, 
educing  th$s  acknowledged  good  that. the  Association  seeks  to 
promote  social  ix^tereou^rse  between  oji^r  two  neiionalities..    There 
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Wi  'haw  '«4ra(ta^^^3f^piithy  »'1S*«^  «i&ic«ti|)yte^iitli^ 

iftfees«eS:i%^%nliAiibM^  V9^}i&^''  th^^^^  ai«^f  ta8(^- to«ii  H^^^Mig^^ 

n«Cf«6arj^.to  d©o' iw Vhfi^  Afe^btidi  chaisges \rili  hhfb  t^'btefmade;' 
I/tb»r^  be  dlffiatt3}irft«^is^^ 

c«m^,i tiiwdoisIiftdth^mg'M  4fe^r*Jci^%toiis  •6bIigatiotid  to'^r^v'etftP 

sbh-asi  '^  ]Bi5Miff'  opin"*'*6*  'ftilf  >Bii&-dii^afa'  to^'jB^ki  gl^tlfic*tloQl•'ifi- 
]:£^ve)6bci0ty^'byigB9cdklaj^  to  (miiama.^y^h''^^mi'\j^l^tihLHhe^^ 

thought,  to  personally  study  their  institttiiBfefS^iirid^'*b^l«:t«>€i«di3** 
tk^itola!Sy'i|#sS'0^8  ^Ctff'mJttfeM^Jtic^tr^^l^t^^fei^^dS^el^S^^faia^ 
dtiiS&^Uw  fflajr'  b^  '^^M^f  6t''kQ&M^^:^'"^^qiAi\^  m^^'}m 

dprneatiolan^h^jm^iitsf  l»>m«i>Iil^;  4i6^^ 

fltobi- thtipdntof  iTWw:iii  wkkHi  *e  :ifuesik«>«tf  ne^^^Bfaitfe  i^P^ 
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%(P:  n?9'?f%'«!ri~T^T.TnriT  -."r  o'-TTm  JFinpr  tith'^t jnT'7T"f)crT»:r 
freedom  as  inherited  fix>m  his  f oreiatners — though^  thia  at  once 

Mm^%,H'^  m^9hM^  f}ot«mf.f'  ^^^m-  'S//^ 


is  that  the  virtue  of  enforced  resbraint  is  not  of  an  or4^ri;^  bp 
o>Iil^*P  ^m'^o'^m  ^?n8?rM?i%  ffi98*cP0Mn?*?  M/^ifti 
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panionship,  not  ih  ltd  individual  sense,  bilt  as  a  cocipleit  idea^ 
tod  to  be  realised  it  must  have  its  full  compdneiit  parts ;  Ibtit  so 
long  as  there  is  no  common  medium  6^  verbal  cotomunicaiidn  on. 
the  part  of  both  sexes  the  realisation  of  Social  intercourse' 
between  the  two  races  must  necessarily  have  a  Very  limited, 
practical  range. 

Again,  there  may  require  som^  Consideration  in  the  knatter  of 
dress,  and  in  this  respect  also  it  seems  as  though  the  concession 
must  be  on  the  part  of  our  native  friends.  Thdy  Heed  not; 
adopt  burs,  but  there  would  reqUii^e*  some  niddification  of  their 
i^,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  Europe'an  ladies  will  "adopt  thie 
iaree;  though  there  are  people  who  think  that  they  w6uld  find  it 
Comfortable,  and  there  are  others  who  deem  It  very  grac^ftil  and 
becoming.  '  '       * 

The  manners  and  custoihs*  df  the  two"  iliilbions  ate  Also  verjr 
"diverse,  and  these  might  be  found  not  coinpatible  with  each^ 
other's  tastes.    Which  is  to  yifeld'to  the  olihirt .  They  fcan  only 
by  a^sociatioh  try  the  pradtices  and  tastes  Of  both,  and  each, 
might  learn  someliiing  gOod  or  agreeable,  6'r  abandon  something 
else  that  could  not  be  described  as  either  6h6  or  the  other. 
'     Seeing,  then,  that  concession  must  necessdjily  be  on  the  side 
of  the  natives,  we  have  id  consider  how  fer  that  is  prai^ticabfo 
or  possible,  according  to  the  state  of  native  dofeiety  itself     There- 
are  some  things  that  are  possible,  ahA  jret  not  practicable  o* 
Expedient.     Native   society,  like  oui?  own,   admits  of  various 
distinctions,  but  there  is  this  difference,  'th^at  diversity  in  reli- 
gion, for  instance,  Involves  no*  social  disability  amongst  'iHTito* 
peans.     It  is  natural  that  men  of  similar  views  should  associate, 
but  there  is  not  the  same  pfenalty  for' difference  that  16' involved 
In  this  ^c6uiitry.    There  is  no  putting  duVof  caste.'  In  like- 
manner  there  are  prk6ticai(jr  ambngstf  iis  no  resftriciti'oris  las  to  food, 
^here  is  nothing  sacred  and  not  much/that  i^  ^eem'eS  uncleah.. 
iten  of  all  degrees  of  Sociaf  standiiig  tnay  sitatihlfe'  dauli^  tabjfe- 
'i;lid  partake  of  the  saii^^  t&rk'    With  lis  the  Vule  £s'ltl)eity.    "^ 
TBidia  the  ^rule  is  restricftiSh, 'knd  \fhiBt*e''M  iioiionii  feeviil'tki 
'UniitSare  rety  narrowly* 'drWn.    tn  illastiratioii,^^^ may 'til^e 
'die'  diVision  commohljr  recognised  as  bifth6c(ox  lelncf  %^td36^.' 
ties^-  i&ay1i%  mdii  bf  %<itiiUi^  li  kilh,  BJfeiaV*iS&«/*^!il8^ 
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«liiit  U(M0m(^M.aliiKliaM  aft  tKe  J.«i«f;i|>ivili9  drom  4b»  l^^l^tiift 
SSh44)i4ii9dox .  mM  ifi/}>oi)jiid)i^jifei^  ^  Ui^'Qjp94p^  Hmt  b# 

jnftiig : Qg'rriigk)&  of  ^A^ainraagMr'be  SMi^t;  bQim»0ia«  thej  ay^tr 

tDMinaiiiMb  Jfiad]^.  IMiftg  a£i<)  goodWiU  :t9^«UEds  o^x-W^i^ 
littdw«Aiib}«e^(  l3fo  grislifioii^iM  v^oUibe.pwdMtiS^d  toos.do^r 

tMHr(M>iiioi0ntioiiiisi«ih!eif0nfid  toclionas^  majne^n^m^^  ^nmxnmJ 
•iiB|^  jih  prefef^ce.  t(i  .iB$aU{[>l<»MMIi  hypOemsTf .  iB^ife  «y(?|t  1^ 

SBxulciQft.    Zr:fewwr  siNo«  <4  thifii  4»fiP  wImJ.  a4h9re  Jicwf^f^ 

this  ~ AfioMuiti^sv  iXbe  TiM  tb^y  rti^^'ift  tbis:;.  '^  W^  bf^Kevf 
ItfaMe'i^^tlUsig  ei^imtl^:  w«9«g  )mN»H)m<tu^i^  «fi .  C^  the 

iiiit.ivF(»^jto9toiite^I'd«ighjlf:tO[<^l|oj!>^^  ^^l^^oefif 

trfldldUuii;  inpto'  ]»ti  Aodb  tdlMqg [mft  jiPi^    I  B^ovldr mt^  P^? 
teMi9K'&iiliCt>]ittowi«d&Kv  if  I:WeiA  4^[Bit  .^7^ 

talbl«tiBxkdf.fifr#ii:^^^tek0!(xf  ;^w^4<^^^  Xh9^i^'if<Mi¥wf4c)^^ 
•iijBtt<thtlii/if  llh«  k^toili^fuiih^ii^  ^4^ff(^\i/^ 

9io<iUlic$  invJi^iMM?.  :I  b^Mit9itti>«aid.4«k,iP4ffrit^  i»tet-M 
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regards  manners,  eastoms.^jiMligQi^cAci^iifa^^jfo^lJdJ^ 
«UalHt]ttdiiioiidbMiatDKPalk.gixto^toilb  ratj^ojub^NwIioiiilTThe 
^l^e^IimBUda)ohri[doomjalQ[iiheD^tt*ii$f  Ito  sn^^  mAc^iiM 

%nDiIsattooB(iotiK»^£nffliBjirdaJive^  Irtw 

fwo^  drtOolMfttMl  ^b#  ipmi)  Q&dto  dtus^nA  Mitoftlid  ^gt^cof 
iOienljDfUflNefto  6WiA)aififirMimmitatatgbt;  ,-]Mk^<|iait<#^  Md  4Ii0 

9dnrit^daz«aaaiid»r,«dia^£^dfixiiti(\le^  Sil» 

U^dimo^idlifiMd  t^tlNrlaicgiiftdlini- loilto  Lyi-y/jn  MUi  nvjdT 
ed  ^^MaftifyrtjiehHUnnt.0itaii.ot giij^y»ai4b#iiPflitQr  ^^^rteacrfl 
ontbmmiS^Mif  MlUM^zMbte  Hiluii«bl»6<}ilwi9i  |^iA4i^ivlfi9r 
ihfioqdiiiirl^l^tfefltattAB  IpH^pianoifljEL  iMi{^i|^lld9nl>i^  Jpood 
iMii)0r,Aiiiftiktiai;j(|[lBMn^  jMR>friM^ 

MlqaftliliumloMimeiiMui  ttwuftk  «tiMffiiMt^lFifi()iMg^t(]i# 
mgpBuUHtd^.boiBUimeiaoo  bioo'ido  edi  a^uoloJ)  '^h^yifil  bar*  lorxe 
eiJLt  £iui^%i<lMllMii]Bnu[ia&6]a^ 

iroifreiiMJbdefiiatdRr^EdaKstxfdlolpiiftiMiti^  f^«BgM«l9qif(P 
farm#i»tan!Wri»f  aj^a«fcoi{JSk«M!fe»MtJbiilMJ^^ 
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Wi       jggTOM  iir  iraEiiwiqroigCTWfty.  mBsmumi^, 


INMiiit^/^a^d  it  is  «^  ^ikkMdi.  iAi0ltnti  im  mdHiig  ^.fgwatAm 
tttid  WfK9&^  we^  lire  iM^  4iO|^e«  k  «(II9M  ^tittft  irm  xe&dflr 

t)Mii0imngo  ideat^Ofd  «kRtu^itb  l»8db^;  TlaB>4flilRiglideii  iaqplab 
tfM  iiiiwisttoii  ^^  liMiui  df  inend^^  oi^  of  Jdettigt, 

2Mir ^x«^[a«k  of  ^Onbiaito  ikimiogMuk^^ iftiia teibk^oike t^^ dmur 

familiar eren  the  fonnalityttiiil^^iB ^Ui^Mki^d^with^in dk^'  aa^ 
itfikif Miedged  MeiMbUp*  Bttt)this;  it  1  iSghAf  undenl^na  the 
ttiaitfMv  !»  not  .th«'«MDdalila]i  thkt  ia-diitfy ,i^  ttja 

IrkIs^'  It  latadiM  jragkl  tb  U^do  dmr|i  m^  iMMiMRi>fhfeit  ioMf 
11i6  Wa  ibees  apaH[;1ibd4]^4ttr  bM^ 
ai  T^a  do  %itli«iMfEri<ffm  aoQiitii^aiMay  audi'  iiviM  xvAM  to  sg^ 
jfrtth'ail;  ih  )^oof  4f  ^a  ^am^ai&aia^  oor^  dMijE«ii«ild.Bi|GMIom 
Stti  it4a^a  c[o«at2iai:irhallreJ^>iii  dilMbg^tilii,  'afeiiiGBaMibt  bai&i^ 
^ht  x^  that  fftilMa  Italian  mabiiDy r/>^tw»fiwM  >  hartwi  iAmlf^ 
There  are  several  other  atoMHratcttlirtticb*  iMcAAfa^  ndgU 
to  said)  -bttt  fidtiifiiN4lTattt«]|il3r''  to  affiiat^yml'ihia^li^jnti^  be 
Wfy  ecMluded  tgra  eb^duMiil  (rf^  the^qi^^itiM  |«flttnafliML  w 
"Xlie  iriaad  i^'i^hdiKi  i  aini<i9d»|tfi|l  ibo^  maat^  of -ctilia  foinii 
1tfsMa'«<Aiidi  J^d^^ikb  teiothar  Jir^igr  rltdlg^geart  iflJmfl.  j^HwA 
jiMgiteav  ^piM<M/  IgNbitpialil^  I/fa«m  great  Miioac<(aia^^al( 
«d74hktt}ie  Tei^'^eritaa^a  4t'<nii<  jirtiaiiliafiBJiaadaiii|;iiilxi  •the 
error  and  largely  defeats  the  objects  contemplated.  J>Sh«e  Jipa 
9iaf«^iib]iE%ko,  i(«$tefjtfto/lunril^vmfed<  thariMlM^  tha 

<ai94^BiW«s^4t  tii^  iMttillaMi«S  thai^  swey  aaaiyseiiiafr  itLM 
ffMMka^Smim^t^tmk^^  <ki»<gthodiwj^'  «laiyial«*aail: 
^o-j^i^rdl^leMiW^^tti'  &r4liMi)oiatfltr4o,4ilRMKtr<*^i^«^ 
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MACTtCABiA  HXfTGli  6*  sdikkt  ^IlfrEROOTTRSB?.  6lt 

"^eails  and  'Gaiafe^lihe!t')iosp{tali1^,  ttiia'^lieh  ch^^tigea  wf&^ 
%7  th^r  oitiibAbx  i^laAKdtiB  th^  ate'^Mven  to  escape  coiideriina^ 
titfn  by  thtd  sa^JtKd^bl  Idnitk  Nbmr,  the  quefeftictn  lia^  bee^  p^ 
tor  mid  irb^li§r  ^e  i^ht  W  t^ih^i^t^l^dbple  to  sudli  kti  MttroM 
aiternaliye.  9hei^  Idea  iii  acbbpting  !^gU^]i  bospitafiiy  is'  t6 
pleksb  tbeir  Host  r((tiiet  lUau'to  ^alliy  iSietnselues,  and  soiilie  t^ 
them  h&Te  libt  tlie  int>rslt  c6ixrh}gQ  to  tefase.  Again,  thosd,  liH 
l£e  fH^^ifids'to  wlioiei  I  hkVe  i^f^rted,  who  appreciate  ^Ke  Icnoxr- 
ledg^  axid  intd9Ig^nc&  bf  Eo^pean  society  and  Wonld  Tike  t6 
join  it  are  deterred  from  doin^  so' by  Hie  iiUpntation  that  woiild 
ire  cast  tipon  ihehcL  bt  bst^^^yhiti  tts  sfb  long  a's  onr  leading'idea 
of  assbdatioii  is  thatof  BittiAgat  table  and  p^ttaking'of  foo£ 
their  idea  ts  tiia^  f^bdbiffing  io  present  imderstanding,  thei^ 
ifa  no  associatioit  -isHth  &  tK^ciit  from  eating,  >nd  they  would 
pref^  that  this  idea  6honid^be'63tplod^d.  &ey  say  that  thdii* 
halbits  are  6iinp)'e-:~onrs  bodily  aind  elaborate ;  that  social  com^ 
bunion  implies  SoineWhat'  df  reciprodity,  and  in  their  position 
tedprodfty  is  not^^hiln  the  ptt.c^<!ial  ratage  that  would  make 
Ifhe  movenidnt  a  sticcSdis;  lA  'th6se  tiewS  I  ail  disposed  y^t^ 
largely  'to  cbnciir'.  lFh6^'  Hrb.  in  accord  ^th  the  teactiilg^ 
of  one'bf  the  most  ^poiitic  men  iJiat  ever  Hved — ^the  Aposfti 
IPatil.  Bfis  theory  was  6ia:t  If^was  not  wfell*  to  eat  flesh  or  to 
drink  wine,  orib  db  anything  ^hfefreby  a  brother  stnmbleth,  ot 
ih  offeixded,  oris  matfe  Weat.  PutiJfn^  this  advfce  into  moderA 
phraseology,  we  ought  not  fbr  ttny  jpurpbeTe  whatever  to  do  ariyi* 
^ng  that  tendi  fo  fiembrklfAe  our  feUbW-cJreatures.  It  is'k 
question'  t^*h^Br  suA  deWi(rail8>tion  taliy  not  fbllow  tihie  tbo 
"presshig  nrgeiiby  of  sochd  ^iisltbniditrsb  aftei*  our  own  model 
From  the  remarks  of  seyeral  native  frieiids;  I*  have  reason  t6 
1[$c£eve  l)mt  muBh^  nrore  extteded  iitA  mbife  deisf rablb;  because 
ihbrb  sfaio6'fe,'  iiftyn)oArifef&'tro(fla  u^  jJosdilSlew^re  the  eflbirt  macte 
^esf^iiilbUebtiial'  aiitx  sb^i^ffi'  lxi'cm'&i''actOT  'ana'apalft  from  Wtiii'j^ 
an«;dMiiiig/^«h^Arb^*ffi  way  of  diib 

Ithol^t  dc^rablb  Be)ftiica)!%l^i!^^i^tl^eh,'^ttd^h^ 
<Sii^  wt 'present  HWii^reby  "flfe  idea  xni  woxit&i!^  '^i^btSatffoir  ibrud 
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SIS         JOIIBHAL.JQK,  JHB  JKATIQKAL IHDIAII M 

JT  nHw  iTfi^iTtOTiTnTy  Iffnl WT>iJ3i  \\Jii '.Trrp Olr TBWB  oWllB  'JJim ^rWBWf 
WQUldrhfi  POTTlftPOgftiMlitT  ft"^  Tft^PIYyV>jHftT.fT¥?^l\Ofllt  ftHY  flftTM^  fflf 

MQTB  heli.  ui-xthd^tfimi^lejodl^EIrifilina  thaiLiEfiiitlMKiaiL  hftffiOTiTif'- 

on  J  cjjT  Wf^nrT  Tmfl^Iflff  ffni :  -T^rfnllWiio  IT  IIbB«  ^miaWuV/  TinnsWp 
♦1?T  tTt  jSt'o  Tiicr  ^oftn  TOTnrri'flni   flrKroa^o  ^offo^iP^rflpBDT^ 

B^  IT  17?  W^  I  (Tift  w^i>  9iwu  xwSh  T^iWinljio  B'iMft  Tiftjiii  uctw  bW3WP 
JMiY.ratiTO  firentlfizoaii  nvliQ^WQttI&  not  Vkfli  to  in?y  P'n  i¥iTiii]l  iaxniB 

STufi If  jtOi lU  Vin  y TO77  Bio iBjlOrf ^TT^)1DIT77  OHl JTlVf l^Jil rTBlWiIIe  eTOiir 

jB(dth^£urQBeaxis^  ^but  .T**ifeiyfffl_wfti^  fuynwitilY^.  ^"^  thow  fAAllTlo^— 
TUrhiLOIL neXOnff*— saS  jUuit r£lllttBfl&XMi  ^«  TnAift.  lnnV<Ml  A^^m  iMiim 

£>Aling-  fiA  notinA<1-r  waji  ft.-niMirft'nfc-  avail  atrthBiGariQal  jAfiBQQibliAB 
CTTnTT <H(nTi?  rJo8?!»^y^  rTUTlT<  fW  tTCT  «OT) r  Bin  ^TIWKfliYf  3TOfeOT?J  Jflr  Winy 
DfilicldiGalbr  ixtld  hs  'niihliA«iliflmii»riAa.  |M|4  ftA|«gliiAh  TSlliyflfMHyW 
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it  should  have  been  met.  .boin&o 


"^  ^^^^liWyMi^.  :»ijiFbHD^  iotidri'g  'What;  had  hfe'dji'l^aia  %  g- 
W^Vidus  fe^)6ak(B/ast6  fimrp'peans'  looking 'down  pn'hativ'es,  saitj 
niat'it  \^as  poSsi%¥e^"fo¥*  iatiVes  tii  tie  tbo' sensitive,  '^rid  'mistaki- 
ffie'  \)tovethikl,'  'nkifoiikf '  itfei*vV  bf^*  fiSgiifehmeri '  f6r  contempt: 
ffi^^lii6'"oWn'  e'V^dt'iaiicei^  he 'had  'fotiiid  li/Very  difficult'  to  get 
leople," .^<^li6,  tto'u^h't^hSj^  had'a.^i^^at '^^^  'fev.'each  other' 


•'Bhe  •SS^.'^^.^S/  SfAcboiN'ALD  ttoitgtt' ^^W#'. feal 'iif'ftiiiih 
fi'ia"bt?6ri'^poken'Bii^t6tti'  [4cf^>.tiiOTi^:^hV'<l^^stt^^^  had'liyhd^ 
nf^'ansbeett  ekh'attstBdCf '  the  fbeflitrg  of' tll^  tVoVkcefe  6eetfied  to 
fife  mftchihe  sanife^ari^liitliet^r^deii'Hlgblattdefs''  and'Sbathrons; 
Ther'  Slaiile  laj/^Vbba'blly,  bh  both  sJd^s;  and  tlTe '  ei^traii^ein^iif 
^uld*febaih  till  th:eyitofetv  each  pth^r%^^  '     ,  "'    '  ' 

'-  -'  The  OtriiiK^A]Sr  mb^ed  a^Vbto' 'df;dififadiis  tb'ki^J.TV^ilBdnW 
ifc  ^literesffiin^  aM^  iifsfafhctTWlecturd/  '  On'cr  thiti^Vhi6h  lnu$t 
li9?W  ^^rticl ' tev^j^onfe^^^A^ 'kbat  Wbii'^ibut; th*o* disciisfel^^^^  mf& 
»M  befell  hb-qfife^tiotiis^fctKedMrabiUlf 
6tfufe^b«twe^h  fi^tepfefHiff^iiti-t^afileK/btt^thkt  alf  \i^te  Agte^i 
Jf%a!^'iiat'tio^^ifem'ils^WinIght^be.';  fiS^tbbmght  'the  ntatteVblf 
f^ib^  Wftd  itt^ihis  cotttoedtibii  if  i^feiy'siiiril  4iiattfef ;  ilE  had'bigeiL 
mL&mydiAhtit'  ^-'fnJAn^/stfaftWlive  by^ead-'^'otie,**  filild  ^iisirdr' 
*»#6i<fc^-metMift^^t>r6ili*(^ 
the  agency  of  diimers.    -  >  '^^'J^^':    ^^^^ 
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JOUBNAL  OP  XHEKATIOHAI*  INPUK.AS50CIA.TIQN. 

.'  lIoulidQ.  Ai^Jiqgz  I^vt8B|f»  EJiM.  B^M^l4flQr#  «fopi4ed>  the 
inotioix  iBor  a  tc^  of  thMJ^^tp  tiie  IfB^bu^  ^4  ttM?  ^otk^  yn» 
caxried. 

In  an  artide  on  the  above  lecture  JBrahm^  J^iMic  (pinion 
unites  as  followB : — '<  We  haye  always  felt  the.  greatest  possible 
interest  in  the  subject  of  social  intercourse  between  our  country- 
men and  those  into  whose  hands  Frovide^ice  has  placed  our 
destinies.  The  subject  is  one  of  considerable  importance  but  is 
at  the  same  time  beset  with  diffioulties.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  our  national  habits,  manners,  customs,  and 
mode  of  liTing,  do,  and  would  for  some  time  to  eome,  stand  in 
&e  way  of  free  social  intercourse  of  the  rulers  and  the  ruled. 
But  we  are  at  the  same  time  d^cidedly  of  opinion  that  the  time 
has  already  come  when  such  intercourse  ought  to  be  more  close 
and  frequent.  Western  education  a^d  western,  ciyilisation  have 
worked  and  are  working  a  marvellous  change  in  our  society. 
l?heir  force  is  irresistible  and  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  withstand 
it.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  those  of  our  countrymen  who 
resist  it  on  the  ground  of  loss  of  our  nationality.  There  can  be 
no  nationality  where  there  is  no  nation.  It  will  take  some  time 
before  we  grow  into  a  nation.  We  have  lost  every  vestige  of 
our  ancient  civilisation,  and  though  the  thought  that  we  were 
once  a  great  and  civilised  nation  is  very  cheering  and  encour- 
aging and  even  useful  to  lead  us  to  retrieve  the  past,  yet  we  do 
not  think  we  should  be  justified  to  reeist  the  tide  of  a  new 
civilisation  which  is  now  breaking  in  upon.  lis.  We  must  move 
pnward  with  the  march  of  civUisatjion  ux^less  we  prefer  to  be 
despised.  If  we  are  to  advance,  we  must  have  a  standard  of 
civilisation  to  ^p  by.  Having  lost  all  traces,^  as  we  said  before, 
of  our  eastern  civilisation  we  must,  of  necessity  adopt  the  one 
with  which  we  have  been  brought  into  conta5st  so  far  and  to 
siicb  extent  as  the  physical  and  other  conditiona  of  our  countiy 
will  ^  admit*  We  do  not  advocate,  a  wholesaU  adoption  of  the 
European  dvilisation,  but  there  can  be  very  Uttle  doubt  that  we 
must  to  a  great  extent  adopt  the  ihiropean  model  in  the  absenoe 
of  any  other." 
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A    B  B I  B>9    S  K  »^  oh:  .AiFi   BfiDT  G^;A.  L. 
Bt  a  Beno^alzejn  Ehglah^.  '    •'. 


>•■■••  .     ••  ■  .  ••?^.'.-    .     .    ■  .    .■  •■   ."-, 

The,  pc^xUatioa  of .  .the  E^ngal  Pres^encj  h,  more  than 
60^00Q,0P0,  gf  which  Bengal  proper  coatains  more  thap  ,half. 
^he  statistics  of  Beajg^l,  publisheiji  everj  year,  on  the  well-arranged 
jjaethods  of  births  ^nd  de^ths^ registration^, wUl  prove  accurately 
il^e  papulation,  of  it. 

The  origin,  of  the.  people,  of  Bengal  is  uncertain,  I  can 
)^ro))ably.  say  thfit  they  .are  tl^e  descendants  of  the  A^ans  who 
^jne.  frQiA  Ceutr^.  Asia  and  Bs^ctria.  Several,  families,  too, 
Deigned  in  Bengal  sngcessively,  with  Gaur  &nd  Knddea  or  Navad- 
i/^§jia  a^  t^e  <!api^lq.  .  Then  aftef  the  qon^uest^  or  rather,  t^kingi 
.of.  ^Bengftl,  by  .sti^t^getpi  by  the  Mahomedans,  there  came  to  live  in 
^pg^  host^  of  them,  and  hosts  of  Hiodus  were  also  converted  to 
i^amism,  inasmuch  s^s  the  obj^ect  of  these  Arab  conquerors  was  to 
{][^8gate  their  religion,  About  four-fifbhs  of  the  present  inhabitants 
^Q  ^Hindus  ai^d  the  rest  Mahpmedans,  the  descendants  of  those  Moguls 
•who  reduced  the  country  some  centuries  before.  There  are  more 
jl^guk  in  th^ '  East  Bengal  than  in  other  parts ;  they  are  as 
^uwprous  there  93,  the  Hindus.  They  are  of  an  olive  colour,  with 
features  resembling,  the  Europeans..  They  are  all  Mahomedans, 
Apd  Jiold  the  idolatry  of  the  Hindus  in  strong  abhorrence.  The 
it^wo  principal  races  in  Bengal  are  therefore  the.  Hindus  and 
;^a,homedanB,. 

We  haye  learned  in  histories  written  by  English  people  that  a 
-<}ertain  number  of  people  came  from  Upper  India  to  settle  in 
^^gal  during  the.  re|gn  of  one  of  the  Sen  Bajahs.  We  get 
.^cgonnts  from  the  Ghattacks — a  cjbass  of  people,  Brahmins  gene- 
rfUj,  whose  .profession  is  to  l^eep  records  of  the  pedigree  of  all  the 
higlx  castea  and  to  read  aloud  the  genealogy  of  them  in  a  meeting 
^j;.  during  .^rriagQ  (}i^e  Ueralds)  thjat-  there  came  during  the 
r^ign  ,of  OAe  ^f  the  Sen  Rajahs  .in  Bengal  five  Brahmins,  with  five 
fif^ves,  to  settle  in  the  five  provinces  into  which  Bengal  was  theijL 
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divided,  and  that  from  them  originate  the  five  distinct  sects  of 
Brahmins,  and  from  the  slaves  the  Elaisthas,  the  next  saperior 
caste  .orJB6Bgi(a,3MBch'31]&  IttiDpAtf  By  Sifia^lc^eao  Me  the 

lisha  ryas.  .nzAj^ovJA  zi  aajArr/iiH:  a  x/I,  . 

Of  Qourse  the  Hindus  of  Bengal  are  divided  into  four  prm^ 
cipal  castes — ^the  Brahmins,  the  Kshatryas,  the  Yaisyas  and  the 


(s  numerous  lioan  iner  ocners.      xne  >  aisjas,  striueij  as  a 

llkding  mbmlieri  of 'th^'cbmmiffiii/i  'ffi^y^ca&.gliefcy  ttie  Tii^tf 
and  iSndras,  though  there  ar|^  separate  societi^  of  il^^iln^llth^Sai 
Among  the§e  four  pastes  tjiere  are  iniiuiiDferaDie  alvMoAi^^ania^ub- 


dividpcf— ^ilie  under  men  tioned  &visi6M  lijbing'thk/iit'OviALiey  tli^Jf' 
igiiied^  in— into  'five  VriAcipai^  cia^s^s.^''"lier6^'4^''biay'^0^^^  (^ 
nof  that  clai^'td^be  tii^a^ '^^^^  ^Ms^^it^'&^^m^e]^ 
ously,  on  the  "basis  .'of  ^profe^sion. ''  'iStine  Of  thi^&fe  felifej^'  aiftr %!»• 
<3iief,/and;ar^''knovirix~a8'i^rfviw  (iiud 'fitttliibliei);  ''M^ 

oppc^'is  i^ikt  ifis/tetteV  y ^       '^^.  MiHim^^''^itimw 

stem  Yaisyas/.wjiaamuQh^s  tnese  are  all'  tradeisllien^atiflWeWM 
of^^  clean 'things:  ^   .vi'^.^u^fc^jniiniu-.  ^.au.  v.hi:;oo  oili  h'^julvi  vd77^ 

^''. Every  pne  6£i1ie|5e  partes  fias  ife' ow^n;priblit^^k^d1^ 
nohflrty  is  cpnsfcant'accoriiiog  to  cer&ini,nxed  Iatfs,'^^i11noit'^'d8pfenS 
aeiit  upon  marriage.'  ^is  i^  knowij'^^by  tlJfeHet^iS^'^iTaiwSfwjreK 
Sometimes,  especialfy  amoM  the^featinii's,  iii  ptoVes^w  lAjttr&tbl^ 
&ni  demorafising  that^a'sane  man"'vrt)ura  nbt  toI^'rAte'lLii''"Woni6tf 
have ^heen  fouijd.amon^  the  .Brahmins  to  die  in  t8fef^%M 'Itge 
unmarrieil,  t^caus^  the  gii^rdians  could  not^fin^ 'i/tftl  ISMe^rooms 

'  8d-(^ti^' ^itiihifi&^iiHWs  db  rise 


Lpiialiha  or  aiiy  ofchet  casie  i5"l&:nown*l'6'1iiVe'''aefelyWH 
oi'U 'daueiter'^iiir  lief  fourtee'Ut^^^^  an^^r!fi^!a?VgSS(iii^  fl^ffi 


.  iffraced'^ncl'  i^eckdneil'  as  kn'ontia^i^ei'^m  ^iHU'^^  mt^' 
m^K.vrith^  iJini,  nor  will 'tiiWil(l6W^hitiiOt^^^  mn^tb^ 

^mbd  ia  any  o'tW  feiiitly ''M^  ^sMa^  ¥i#ft<M 'wi*- 

!fhe^Iifeiulfe  mayi)^  baM^ 
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vaa^,  of.  jtjba^.castv.  I  tiu&k  a  ^ree  ^b^wji^g^  t^e  difi^ni'^astes 
jKfA  4#cU  if  «dded  here  will  iJe^ali^te  tp  underataad  the  ^utrix^adini 
.,fi(  GBfite.pjji^m  iipi  Bex^gaL 

Aa  thfie  are  no  Kahatryas  koQwu  macli  in  Beogali  instei^ 
€d  that,  ^a9te  I  shall  pat  Eaisthas  as  a  diatiact  q»sA^  neithet 
Yai3yji  nor  Sadnu 

1,  BSAHMIMS.  3»  Y4J8TAS.  ^ 

,  [Rari^    Varendra,    Srotriya,   yaMic        No  distinct  divisions  can  be  foiujd 
(Dakshinatya  and  PaschatyaJ],        of  this  caste  now,  and  no  one  claims 

Each    of    which    has    KuUna    and    the  caste  besides  the  Subumo-Bttr- 

MauWts  and  has  several  families,  nicks  (the  gold  merchants).  There 
'  The  £iBt  ooDtainB  Chatteiji,  Mnk-  are  several  familifw  of  -this  diitinct 
.-hoQif  Banerjl,   G«tigQly,   &c. ;   the    sect,   sueh  as  Seal,    Mallik,    Faifil, 

second,  Mazmndar,  Lahiri,  Bagchi,    Pyne,  &c.    They  have  their  Kan- 

&a,   and  so  on.     There  are  other    linya  system  as  well  as  the  others. 

Brahmins    besides    these  five  chief 

classes — e,g.,    Acharya,   those   who 
.  make   almanacks,   the   astrologers ; 

Agraddni,  those  whose  profession  is^ 

to  take  the  gifts  of  Shrad,  funeral 

rites,  &o. 

KAISTHAS.  SUDRA3. 

[Vtterari,  Dakshinari,  Bangoja,]  There  are  mnomerable  sub^castes 

Each  has  Knlins  and  Mauliks  and  of  tiiis  one,  solely  separated  by  prof  es* 
hae  lots  of  families.  No  inteimar-  afoa.  Therearenineof  themveckon^d 
riage  can  take  place  between  any  as  ^aixuAa^Aoa,  or  the  nine  branches, 
two  of  these ;  no  two  will  dine  and  they  are  as  follow : — The  agri- 
together.  The  Kulins  are  three  fami-  cultnrist  (Satgopa),  the  milkman 
lies,  Ghosh,  Bose  and  Mittra,  and  (Gapa),  the  goldsmith  (Samakar), 
'  the  Manliks  eight  principal  families,  the  shopkeeper  (Telee),  the  irtti* 
Tiz.,  Dey,  Dutt,  Kar,  Panlit,  Sen,  monger  (KanoMLar),  the  barber 
Sinha,  Das,  Goha.  Besides  these  (Pramanic),  the  grocer  (Bonia),  the 
there  are  seventy-two  families  of  weaver  (Tantobaya),  the  worker  in 
Mauliks,  which  are  not  much  thought  bronze  (Kansakar).  From  this  it 
of.  appears  that  these  are  separated  hj 

profession,  and  as  these  are  gentle 
proiessions  I  would  prefer  to  call 
them  Vaisyas.  Each  of  these  has 
hundreds  of  families  and  Kauli^ya 
system  as  well.  Then  follows  l&io 
host  of  others,  all  divided  on  the 
basis  of  profession,  stich  as  carpen- 
ters, masims,  the  conf  ectioiier,  the 
potter,  the  oilman,  the  fisher^  &c, 
L  4 
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%2'4  JOURNAi;  OrrSE  NATIONAL  II^DtAlfr  ASSOCIATION. 

^      '  Fraxi  tbe  dlTisiens  of  the  'Brabtnittv  into-lii^  ^isffitidt  sda^  it 

^'tepp^kr^  ±hht  theycftme  ftom  Upper  Ifidia  and  «et(fled  iii  tlid  €i^ 

provinces  of  Beugal ;  but  as  the  Kaiaihad  are  aaid  t6  be  ihe 

^descendants  ai  the  fire  skVes  who  came  with  the  B^ah^iiidH:here 

'  tornstrhe  ^e  disHnet  setets  of  them  as  weli^  but  no  more  Ihan  three 

are  found  in  Bengal  proper.     There  is  no  knowing  abotit  the  other 

two  sects.  •  There  are  some  other  Kaisthas  besides  the  three  sects, 

'  but  thej  are  known  to  have  settled  in  Bengal  very  recently,  such 

^  AS  the  Ldia  Kaxatka, 

, .  Np  intermarriage  can  take  .place  between  any  two  distinct 
<':«cicto  or  divisions  of  a  caste-^e.^.,  a  Bari  Brahman  cannot  marry 
<  the  daughter  of  a  Yarendra  ;  a  Dakshinari  Kaisthas  eannot  many 

*  an  tftterari  or  Bangaja. 

The  KwuUnya  system  of  the  Brahmans  is  worse  than  that  of  the 
Kaisthas,  though  the  system  itself  is  shameful  and  injurious. 
Polygamy  is  prevalent  among  the  Brahmans  simply  on  thia  reason. 
Suppose  there  is  only  one  male  issue  of  a  certain  family,  but  there 
are  several  females  of  many  equally  high  famiHes,  the  parents  of 
the  girls,  for  fear  of  losing  social  position,  will  eagerly  get  their 
daughters  married  to  the  eame  one  man,  knowing  that  none  of 

.  them  will;  enjoy  iiaippy  married  life.  Marnage,  as  it  were,  becomes 
the  profession  of  the  man  ;  he  lives  on  marriage.     Every  time  he 

'  eharges  a  heavy  sum  of  money  for  marriage,  and  the  fond  parents 
offer  the  daughter  as  well  as  the  money  without  any  objection. 
Higher  education  and  sympathy  are  fortunately  vanquishing  the 

•  fly  stem  now<a>day3y  and  people  have  learned  how  to  think  of  thesociety 
^  --^the  society  which  has  no  rationality,  humanity  and  good  moral 
'"  sentiments.  I  hope  when  education  has  once  opened  the  eyes  of 
'.the  people  to  see  that  the  so-called  society  is  founded  mostly  on 
!  fiuperstitions,  prejudicial  and  partial  principles,  it  will  continue  to 
c  4o  6o^  and  ere  lo9g  the  socle ty-  will  be  remoulded. 

i         A  brief  idea  as  to  how  a  Hindu  loses  his  caste  will,  I  think,  be 

•  interesting  here.  •  Manaba  DhcMrmasastras,  or  the  codes  of  Manu, 

*  prohibit  the  eating  of  beef  among  the  Hindus  in  the  Kcdi-Jugct. 
]  If  any  one  would  attempt  to  gp  against  the  rules  publicly  he  will  bo 
..xeckoned  an  outcaste,  though  loiSs  of  instances  can  be  had  in 
t.Saiiakrit  books,  of  Bishis  eating  beef — e.g,f  Shamansa  Madhuparka 

wiEis  the  first  thing  with  which  a  host  used  to  welcome  his  guest,  as 
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i^jbqb^fQimdi^^ttw  Act  IV.  of  UMourc^f^fmitaf^ 
wl^ere  J^  deacribe^  IBawtbaatgv^^  sagQ  tpihar^  o«iteYi.ii|>  a  ^h^ 
raw;cal(.  X|^  i^  uoi^.  tl;aif>  ^  Hindi;  ^nU  lp«^.Jus;.99^'ihnp]^«\l^ 
comiag  oyer  toEnglaudy  but  that  he  hsi».tOrjQ^%  EpgU^.food}  .tbal^ 
he  has  to  misc  witb  £ugli3h  people  ia  every  raapcct*  •  I  think  ii  'A 
Hindu  can  possibly  come  herein.a  s^p  wi^t^.^quHind^'  crew/ft^iJt 
^ats  his  native  food,  even  in  £ngi^d  (bpp,  he  .will,  not  Ip^enhis  caste.. 

There  is  no  penance  by  which  a  person  can,  be  freed  from  the 
sin  of  mixing  with  a  Mlecha  (unclean).  The  only, ordeal  that  caii. 
purify  the  soul  is  TushdnalOy  in  whieh  the  body  is  to  be  covered 
Tyith  husks  and  fixp  set  to  it,  when  the  whole  body  ^iil  be  cen- 
sumed  gradually  and  be  turned  to  ashes,  then  the  soul  ia  said  to  bo 
purified.  So  we  shall  never  be  reckoned  a  Hindu^  or  rather  the 
member  of  a  Hindu  society,  with  full  caste  rights  and  other  privi- 
leges intact  in  our  present  life  on  our  return  home,  and  hell  is 
yawniug  to.  receive  us  after  .our  death*  All  other  persons  who  will 
came  in  contact  with  us  on  our  return  will  have  to  swallow  coWt 
dung;  mixed  with  the  water  of  the  Ganges,  if  they,  wish  to  keep  in 
the  society  and  the  castes. 

What  can  this  be  but  monstrous  ?  Yqung .  men  with  high 
aspirations  come  over  to  England — half  the  globe  s  distance — to 
gain  higher  knowledge  for  doing  good  to  their  country  on  their 
return  home,  but  they  are  so  much  detested  by  the  .society  that 
they  are  mortified  and  cannot  raise  their  hands  for  its  welfare.  Is 
it  not  heartrending  to  hear  leading  .members  of  a  community 
asking  an  old  father,  if  he  wants  to  m^ury  his  daughters  in  Hindu 
families  and  to  move  in  the  Hindu,  society,  to  turn  out  of  the 
house  his  only  son,  returned  from  England,  on  whom  he  rests  high 
hopes  and  the  peace  of  his  latter  end.  r 

The  slightest  difierence  of  food  in  a  £»mily,.if  it  happens  to  be 
known  to  the  public,  mars  the  caste.  How  .can,  then,  an  educated 
youi^g  man  sympathise  with  his  countrymen  wh^n  he  is  so  muah 
loi^ked  dpwn  by  tl^e  socie<iy  1  I  think  a  mEin  who  h^  committed 
the  niost  immqral  crime  is  not  so.  much  dete0ted  as  a  man  qoviq 
,back  from  England  ;  .the  former  is  evefi., pitied  by  a  few,  but  thfi 
latter  is  reckoned  as  an  enemy.  But  ;nea  p^nnot  on  sound  morj^ 
^principles  pay  such  orthodox  regards.  to,:the  society*  and  capnot^ 
ib^f^^ra,  ce^^e:  tp  send,  their  childrenc  Pier  hei^Q  £(>rreditca^o% 
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6Sd  JOUENAIt  10*  fHB  NAnONAL  INDIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

O^xuieqaeMj  tim  difi^Mnt  parties  have  beeh  formed  in  almost  all 
the  platees  in  Bebgal,  the  one  called  the  Hinda  party,  the  other 
JBikite$  (England-goiag),  which  stands  midway  between  a  Hindu 
and  a  C^Lristiati  oommutlity.  T  do  not  know  when  these  han&  ties 
0£  commnnlty  will  he  done  awaj  with  ;  it  will  take  generations  to 
do  that.  The  Hindas,  in  my  opinion,  will  form  a  nation,  if  they 
ever  do  form  one,  qnite  different  from  all  others ;  they  will  bcf 
east,  as  it  were,  in  a  distinct  And  new  mould.  Every  sane  man 
will  flay  as  !Burke  says  : — "  The  legislator,  whoever  he  was  (for 
who  he  was  is  a  matter  lost  in  the  midst  of  the  most  obscure 
antiquity,  Mann  being  identified  by  some  with  Manus  of  the 
Croetans),  had  it  ap  a  great  leading  principle  of  his  policy  to  con- 
nect the  people  with  their  soil"  So  it  is  manifest,  I  think,  that 
food  depends  on  the  climate  people  live  in  ;  it  is  injurious  for  th& 
great  heat  of  India  to  eat  beef.  The  ancient  Hindus  were  used 
to  it,  why,  then,  will  a  Hindu  lose  caste  in  simply  eating  beef 
when  he  is  in  a  climate  that  requires  him  to  eat  beef,  not  only  for 
health  and  economy,  but  for  many  other  unavoidable  reasons? 
When  a  Hindu  returns  home  he  ought  not  to  take  beef  there,  and 
ought  to  live  upon  such  food  as  is  required  by  the  climate. 

Besides  tbese^  there  are  many  other  ways  of  losing  caste.  The^ 
slightest  disregard  to  the  established  laws  of  the  society,  if  in  any 
way  gets  publicity,  is  sure  to  excommunicate  a  family.  Sometimes^ 
malice  becomes  instrumental  for  outcasting  a  man.  "  It  is  singular 
that  caste  may  be  lost  not  only  by  certain  voluntary  crimes,  but^ 
by  certain  involuntary  sufferings,  disgraces  and  pollutions  that  ar& 
utterly  out  of  their  power  to  prevent.  Those  who  have  patiently 
submitted  to  im|»isonment — those  who  have  not  flinched  from  the 
scourge — those  who  have  been  as  unmoved  as  marble  under  tor* 
ture — those  who  have  laughed  at  the  mcDaces  of  death  itself — 
have  instantly  given  way  when  it  has  been  attempted  to  subject 
them  to  any  of  those  pollutions  by  which  they  lose  caste.  To  thifr 
caste  they  are  bound  by  all  laws  of  all  descriptions,  human  and 
divine  ;  an  inveterate  usage  has  rooted  it  in  them  to  a  depth  and 
with  an  adhesion  with  which  no  other  known  prejudice  has  been 
known  to  exist.*"  Strange  it  is  also  that  "  a  man  who  is  bom  i& 
the  highest  caste,  the  Brahmin,  if  he  loses  his  caste  does  not  faQ 
|K>  an  inferior  order,  SJiiiatrya,  Vaisyalor  S«dra^  but  he  tilhtown 
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«t  onoe  out  of  all  ranks  of  society.  Qe  ia  pracipitat^  fcom  thio 
proudest  elevation  of  respect  and  honour  to  ^  bptt^mlefKi.  abjsa  o{ 
•contempt,  from  glory  to  infamy,  from  parity,. to  poUttti0n,  trota 
eanctity  to  profanation.  No  honestr  ooc^iHXitioB  ia  open;  to  him ;  he 
«8|  as  it  were,  reckoned  an  enemy  to  thet  pabUc.  Hia^  children  aiie 
no  lopg^r.his  oMldren  ;  their  parent  Iqciqb.  that  name<  The  conh 
jngal  bon4  is  even  dissolved" 

The  Kaolinyi^  system  of  th^  Kaiathae^  9  not  harsh.  The  £xfA 
son  of  a  Knlin  mnst  be  miarried  to  a  ^t  or  Ja^t  dandier  of.  on^ 
•equally  Kulin  with  him.  If  this  rule  is  overjoodced  t^eKauUnyA 
is  destroyed,  and  the  famijLy  is  called  Banhsi^  The  other  song 
and  daughters  should  be  married  with  Hauiiks.  A,  IfUulik  can 
never  manry  a  Id^ulik ;  and  the  £r9t  son  of  a  Kulin,  if  hia  loaei 
his  first  wife,  ought  to  marry  a  Maulik  wife,  which  is  called  S^h* 
44dijra8lia.  It  increases  the  hojupur  of  the  Haulik  family.  -  All 
the  other  castes  have  their  EauUpya  system  guidfxl  by  cwta^ 
fixed  rules  of  the  society.  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties  and 
bindnmoes,  I  cannot  well  conclude  this  part  ^  my  true  sketcH 
^f  Bengali  without  saying  iblMtA  ve.  viusj^.  heap  .and.,  dojjig  for  the 
lmprov#nipeAt  of  our  motherland* 

N,  L.  (i^. 


MABY  CARPEBTTEtl  EVADING  BOOKS. 


We  have  received  the  foUowdng  |>niepeottt8  of  the  ^Mary 
Oarpentee"  series  of  boofca  frdm  Mrs.  J.  B.  Knight,  Honorary 
iSecretary  of  the  Bengal  Branch  of  this  Association. 

The  Committee  of  the  Bengal  Branch  of  the  National  Indian 
J^fiepoiatiifm.  having  yeaolirjed  tp,  issue  a  seriefi  of  r^a^ix^g  hoojp^  to 
be  called  the  "  Mary  Oarpentsr.  Series " — to  be  written  in  an 
apiius^ng  a^d.^iiislimjctive  sigtli^  adap^  for  advanced  girls  and 
^romei^T-rHiyi^.the  assistancp  <^  competent. Bengali  writers,  in  the 
()fod);ction  of  snch  bookf  oo,  :tbe,  oonditippii)  and  tenns^  hereii^  stated, 

T|ie  fi)ll9viw  »jxlBi9f?ts,  ^e  .tsf^ggpfjiffi^  ;--8foaies.  Biegrf^w 
^  oal^tir^  PSWW-  - Xitav/^l^.  w^LaQiijie.jawfnir 4>£  fpi^jffi 
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countries  and  tiieir  productions,  anecdotes  of  natural  history, 
explatiationB  of  natilral  (fhenom^nii,  or  descriptions'  of  modem 
dlsoov^es  or  itifitetions. 

'GRie  books  to  be  written  in  prose  and  in  the  Bengali  vernacnlar, 
tiid  style  being  framed  after  the  best  models,  free  from  pedantic 
Sanskrit  compounds  on  the  ohe  hand,  and  from  vulgar  colloquial-' 
isms  on  the  other.  The  distinguishable  characteristic  must  be  a. 
high  and  pure  standard'  of  morality ;  not  only  must  indecent  sub- 
jects "he  aVoSd^;  but  even  words  which  suggest  vulgar  or  impure 
id^d  must'beidBoheWed.  Th6  ideas  conveyed  in  the  books  must 
be  presented  as  fiur  as  possible  from  a  native  point  of  view. 
Althotigh  it  is  deshred  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  inctxlcate 
any  religious- dogmas,  the  books  should  not  be  wanting  in  reli^ous 
toiie« 

^  Fo^  (^«  nexi  year  the  Committee  propose  16  give  e£foct  to  the" 
above  resolution  by  offering  a  prize  of  (rs.  200)  two  hundred 
rupees  for  the  best  work  published  during  the  year  ending  80th 
/un^  laso;  tiiat  may  e6me  ^thin  the  scope  of  the  above  tesolu-> 
tion  and  up  to  the  standard  fndicatied!  therein.  Authbrs  desirous 
of  competing  for  the  above  prize  must  send  their  works  before  the 
1st  July^  l^SO,  to  Mrs.  J.  B.  Knight,  Honorary  Secretary,  4| 
Esplanade,  Calcutta.  The  book  to  which  the  prize  may  be 
awarded  must  in  all  subsequent  issues  and  editions  have  a  fresh 
title-page  added  to  it,  with  the  words  "  Mary  Carpenter  Series " 
inscribed  thereon.  The  copyright  of  the  book  to* which  the  prize 
may  be  awarded  will  remain  with  its  author.  Grood  printing  and 
i^eat  binding  are  considered  essential. 

'    .^  *      M.  S.  KsiGBT,  Honorary  Secretacry» 


A  CaHETA  HimT  IN  THE  GAEKWAWB^tumTORt. 


'-'• '- TherS  is,  it 'i^eems, 'n6  sport  so  attractive  and  exciting  as  that 
^k  ch^is/bSk  hunt!  Sportsmen  bdtli  iSurdpean  andnatite  iii  the  time 
6tihe  late  UufflCing  Khunddrao,  with  this  spedsl  perikiittticm  6t 
Offi^'Hij^ness^-^^  often  indulged  in  thepl^reatifthehde^fehase.' 
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th0  viUa|Bi»pf  .Sqoi^dcvcpQce  ^,tt»at.<|f  Sk}i^,;v4th  DJ^uiiaxi^  bfytyreiqi^ 
l%9liAb9  f)f  tl^  l)r^4.<^  ft  Ifkigci  atpck  of  i'^ev  tl^t.paag  4ihQi|;.jg(fJileJb^ 
e^iii^Qoce.ia,  ^cied  Mcuritj.  From  the.  glodoiip  nwg  of,  |\tM|* 
g^deu  9an:  p#  «  dewy  mpm  ta  }ua  ^tateljT;  x^^rn  to  t])e  borizon^ 
^Q'fiigbl^  ^'80  charxaiiiigly  ezlularatii)g^a3  jbhat.of  thq^  inooqei^^ 
0|N|%t|ire8.ApQrtiQg.aad  fria^iQg  qu  verdi^nt  fields  ai^d  eftepgisiY^ 
Qgfiadpwa.with  spiviii^  Ught  as  a|fv  ,BSv!e^.iioWxdistiog^^Iied  p^r^oi:^^ 
like  .tli0.^paoi%l  age<>t  of  Hia  ExceUei»$j  tbe  Yioe^j^redii^iji^. 
tbo;  j^oaidflQGjr  G^a^ap  of  .!|^arod^»  and  Sir  T.  Hahasir^i  ^aiO.  oopf^rw 
4o2?i^Jiy  t^ji^  ft  ^i^uig  for  ai^ch  a  acea,e*  The  accpu^lished  a^^. 
dby^pr  prime  mmister.  of  Baroda,  wbo  is  Ipoked  upon  bj  tbe.ptt^la 
aVi.fori^upe'B  special  faTouxite,.aod  wbo  bimself  is  tborougbljr  con^^ 
4Hapspf, bis  powers  ifi  ap^ui^g  ^  riisl^.store  of  scl^oiiaxlj  knowl^ga, 
%9Ljd.mbip  adaxi^iatrative  abilitjesi  is.  XM;>t .  bpickward  in  exbi,bit4ng^ 
aoo^e of  Aose  ,poUsbed^  t^tes  and  refipod  manners  ibat  cam.lend^ 
a4^tioi#l  obarms  .tp  bis^  sterliiig  wpctb  and  bis  enl;g}iteaed  mind*v 
A#;^  ^^^Al^ion  fifom  tbeijc  pr^psing,  foid  w^adsqme  adn^ij^tislir^l^ci^ 
wjyrk  .1^'  9t  pifhoe  so.w^I  ,knowB  for  jears  of  cbaos  and  disorderly 
ibosfiidistiDgaisbed  officials  wijtb  tb^r  ^bji^  staff  greedily  anaijcib. 
i^.Pl^iiiQirtaQity  for  visiting  tbe  apoj^  ^b^^e  tbe  dumb  and  iifratiopaj^ 
a^pct^  of  B^  Symess  tbeOaekwai;  rpap  ^^nt.  a^d  j^^fpo^ 
nod^t  thfi  broad .  canopy.,  of ,  beftvotu  Suqb  parti^  witb  /ihfi^kar^iM^ 
(bn^tl^iQon),  pn>u4Ij.P<»aQipua  o^  ,tib^  fl^ot^fkud,  fi^y.^ateeda^  n^tj^ 
QbN!^.(ti|^ra)  blindfoldt  but  intent  ^pontb^  expected  carnagf^ 
ipitb  stately,  carxias^  .^Qfttiog  tb^  .precipoA  border  of.  the  ]^Y#r^.o| 
t^.oxoitipg  3p0rt»  ieavp  ^be  city  ^f  Baroda  on<ft.fia/9  mo^n^s  tfi^ 
biidt.fQr.  a  time  at  tbe  Palace  of  J4^i;^6rpoora»,  an  ipi^lfigant  ^x^^ 
biilga  btii]4i4g  witbput.  tbe  slightest  pretension  t^  any  spfdiea.  o$ 
atdhiteotiiu^  and  buiU  at  an.enc^^oopf.  expense  simply  to gratifz 
tte  MfikvM  of  tbe  bP^ugbtyaad  oiE^rbeiMring  Prince,  Kbnnd^rao.  Jxk 
thtf  $(fteciiQoi|  sqoh.  a  p^rtyibegms  to  marob,  a^d  witbin  bal£4^9 
ll^Hkr  t)ie)wb<4e  parity  .finds  its^  ia  tbe  vicinity  of  tb9  ffiMmair^ 
laiad  on . whieb  it  ia  a  pleaanre  toWtcb  tbe  distant  g^n^bols  of  .tbi| 
Hnwaqr  d90iv  Horsemen,  in  order  to  make  tbemselves  e^re.pf  ,the 
§m^e,  take  to.difier^nt  rontea^tb  tbe  /^peed  of  lightning.  Al) 
lfMP(i#agfir^ey/ee,jepietip(^iin.sti^  mnrffiuirsjaiid  ^on^ekioB^witii 
4ei4br)i)Hb>iiUei)Q%>4fl^  J^  b^  ^iPftiM),  anf^  XfJJ.^tWt^. ^-mr 
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UM  tlie  A6er^  m  if  aietusteA  by  wm^  sadden  impulse  toti» 
tlremBelNiBH  bcbt^  leaving  tWi^  piatsaen  hoL  nttor  diBa^intmeai,- 
TM  ^joyment  of  imcll  fi  BpoH^axxscaaieimlly  a  great  deal  maaeni. 
When  the  whole  pari^hias'to  htfnt' after  the  deer  from  plaoeto 
place  wJthoQt  finding  a  itaiittble  spot  or.  an  opportnail^  fbt  ih^ 
Blood^i^ty  eheetas'  to  potmoe  tiptni  i^eir  faafrmlen  pnsy.  Ywf 
oftfcn  #hen  the  hopeless  p^rty  resolves  to  tux'tt  back  thete  eone 
AIMftr^es  ^llbping  at  a  forioas  rate  tb  adno^nee  in  great  ezcifte* 
Aent'  that  dber  are  marching  in  oonntless  nnmbeis  in  a  secluded 
f^.  Thitheif  the  party*  tvith  renewed' vigour  and  reawakened 
fi^  speedily  driVe:  Btit  iThe  sight  can  better  be  scieii  timn 
d^tibed  when,  nearing  the  camp  of  the  nncenscione  viotiina,  the 
ilportsmen  grow  impatieilt  and-  tiie  cheetas 'ferociona  The  real 
j^lMUnire  of  the  sport,  hoWevefj  liett  noi^  so  mneh  in  the  -JWhutTnKMft^ 
SlAtSsfaction  of  'seeing  a  poor  deer  easily  ^ling  a  prey  to  ik» 
IbtocSty  of  its  crael  enemy,  as  in  finding  the  tyrant  borti  of  tiie 
Aline  race  deceited,  worried,  disappointed  and  left  behind  in  nf^ 
ahd'dttspaif' by  Ills 'fleet-paced  and  terror-stiicken  a!!iftagonisl»  As 
doon  as  the  shikarees  niake  snre  of  their  game,  the  leather  straps 
^ken  off'the  cheeta's  eyes  ietnd' he  is  lett  loose.  With  ^es  ffamhlng 
flte  attd  mien  full  of  mischief,  ^e  takes  a  go6d  leap  from  Utie  eat  to 
#h&h  hefe  tied,  and  Witfh  d  stei^thy  bat  sti^ady  step^  quite  inaii* 
dtbl^  to  the  taiost  actttcf'  of  senses,  he  follows  his  iMrwdMoMi 
vidams.  As  soon  ss  he  advances  within  a  sufficient^  distance  he 
attempts  to  take  a  snre  leap,  but  before  he  does  that  tcij  <^tea  it 
io  happens  that  natnre  in  her'betngn  merby  sends;  fofth  ashaq> 
waxfumg  voice  to  the  simple  creatures,  adnounoing  th<»  spoiler  to  h$ 
dose  by.  Off  t^ey  gallop  with  a  start,  and  run  for  liheir^^livea  I& 
titter  oOnfttiiou.  8<^ng  this  lit  Mice  the  ehecta  acee'kMites  his 
^BJce  from  that  of  a  slotli!  t(9  a^  f^bepeM,  and  In  ftbi^  bottads  M 
0«i6ccjedi3  'in  oiit^hfttg^hold  ^  ihs  tiiiA&et  neck  of'otw^>  his 
ftlEHghted  viotiins.'  In  a  moment  tho'  fated  czeaturelicbetniggUng 
dn'the  ground  in  the  tetrible  jaws  of  the  Hfe^seeMng  fiw.  Olsiw 
kt  hand  is'  found  always  an  ^itpert^  fthikaie^  who,  with-  hfii  wcMsd' 
^rity,  cuts  the  <ihfottt  of  the  ftdleb  dtfM*  and  eat&thstlit 
fiuming  thirst  of  the  iiifuiiiited  ti^er  with  the  gctMaighlMt 
Whht^  Is  pctxtdtdl^  tis  With  iijdiAinietien<  as  %iie  vi^fdHdMcfri^bo^'^ 
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4iild  leMaBaidfltpiimfvemQn^ir  omitamdii  ^ii9(in  n^Iio^  tiMf 
-mfpni  4(0^  &U..  {iteoiia  i^t¥D99  toi  tha  remorseik^  iax^ga  p£.tl^ 
^pUicablet  e^Q^lJ,  mi  many.  mpre.  ^}iSm  a  aimilar  fate.  .  Sa$  ,jbf^ 
pursue  a^  antelope  is  somewhat  an  arduous  task  for  the  u^re^ 
leiiting  b^te.  All  look  in  four  directions  for  a  male, deer,  and 
Sometimes,  fortunately,  one  is  soon  found,  leisurely  roatuing  at  ft 
distance  and  totally  nncan8ci<Mur  of  the  gathering  storiiii.  TM 
<^«8Dtf  lAie^  bheeta  are  cKnectied' to  thm  spot  by  the  shikabsei^  aadnoff 
goes  be  like  the  fladi  of  Jightiim9r:i^iidei»ftg  the  ^xf»imi^nik  Pf 
^  laesQUiffit  intense*  A^  ^.rulp,  «  qiale  deer  is  rvery  pxj^rtj^ 
rsnre  of  foot,  ^and.  ba^  besides  t^et  hardihood  apd  pluck  to  staQ4  M 
%&y  when  very  hard  pressed ;  but  with  all  hi3  struggle^  for 
life  the  poor  creature  has  to  succumb  to  the  superior  strength  of 
^e  heattless  o^pf essor.  Such  a  scene  is  sometimes  quite  suffitcieitt 
^  sicken  a  soft  heavt  and  «hock  some  genereu»  feelihgs.  AAer 
•ttte  bwf  andi  exciting  aftemoonV  ohie»e' th^  galla&fe  apodutielii 
o^iam  fakme  laden  with  the  fmik  epoil^.  a£  mway  f^  kilMjdctirk.  .41 
yft^fMm  swpet  legft  the  t:»j;^p^n  :pc»iap».;Off  th^  pwrty  ^ka  ^p^^iA 

E.  J.  Khory.  . 
I/ondon,  Septembe^r.  ' 


S?;GJfS.  QF  ,1>^QQRJSS^. 


Mibs  Elore&ce  Nigbtfifigale/ili  ib^  seiie&of  aarti0ld)3%bi0if 
6be  'has  i£^Iy  ^nliributed  to't^  Jimrnal;  has  endeavoittad 
ie>atiaittht6  edticated'bdia&s  t(>  tsto^  p^ntctiod  ibsiir 

AretcdifiiDg  i^obe  of'«]le^  obBtk«[t#  ^eii^ai^cfa  pliide^  Ibdiiis 
iofci^tjr  ^^  ef  C0ri^spbti(tene^>^hi3^Qptiain  im^^^^ 
Jbwb.    The  f}im&  has  come  whea  ]^>  ms^  ^ell  he  holp^  ihM 
miehpleadli^ will Imte- effect;'a]id we iuate, reMoi]; to  beliew 
ttM^ld^vif^litiugfe^    ap^eid»4iaw>}»e0i&  .jcei^lc:v^hl  wminti 
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iutkeet by  manj to  wkbm ihsy^ wtvt  qMoiallyaddBeosedL'  It( 
&  now  iinposfiible  that  the'  tittth?  of  sci^nt^e,  which  the^ 
westerly  winds  of  strange  circumstance  have  wafted  ta 
India,  should  not  turn  into  something  move  living  than  mere 
facts  held  by  the  mempiy.  They  have  been  first  imbibed  in 
HfB  {ota^  of  knowledge;,  tbxQi)gt  the  chaoiMie],  of  lectuxes^ 
bookft  aad  ex»miiiatJoiifl|i  hitt  l^ey  caan^  zeiaaiin :4omutfit» 
They  "possess  a^  f ruetafying  rpoww  which  excited  the  iiitelieoti 
to  cdnsiflet  their  tendencies,  and  which  forces  thbir  roots  into 
the  sphere  of  moral  and  social  life.  The  facts,  for  instance, 
of  physics  and  of  physiology  are  learnt  first  as  facts ;  but  if 
the  daily  actions  of  those .  who  learn  .them  are  based  oa 
«lfnmpt4on8  ant^gpniatic  to  4hQ9e  factsxtbe  .mind  jof  the 
8taidjettt>aft»r  a  while isliJtely  to  awake  to  the  peseegticm  0I 
Ihe'^inVolVed  inoongruity,  and  ^m  what  was  fii^  iastrudion 
beeonies  an  active  ednc&tionial  infln^nbe.  It  is  the  samef 
with  all  imparted  facts :  apprehended  by  thiiikiiig  h'uman 
beings,  it  is  soon  perceived  that  they  ought  to  d9mii;atem 
all  the  departments  of  personal  and  social  life  to  which  they 
are  related. 

This  perception  comes  more  or  less  quickly  according  to 
the  lightmindedness — the  degree  of  moral  development  of 
the  individual.  Eappily  it  is  the  tendency  of  European 
culture  to  encourage,  with- scientific  knowledge,  a  sense  of 
dutiful  jQspoa^i^iUty  in  ^legtqrd.to  pi^eveotrble  ^yils. )  It  leads 
jBfiacto  r^oognifle  tibdt  (mi,a  piortii^i  of  «iu?fQundM^.  gigiimid^ 
witldn^'eertoin.iipheiier^  is  M»^uix<bc|nt]0ni€ia<:^.,te  hinder 
IbQ;  gBQfMh^  lOf  Wfiisds  and  tb  inb0d««e  ordftr  a^idi  hpaciftOB}^ 
and:  that  the  calrying^  itito  practice  of  t^aliaed  truth  ia.  a  du^ 
tot  to  be  eacaped.  Thuo,  aidd^  to  the  t^^uaintaiw^  with 
Mliunl  laN^s^  ccones  the  desire  te  leader  these  l^ws.  supramer 
in  the  vturtovA  fij^h^H^  of  life.  Mm  Nightin|B^e's  w/ra^ 
]lMftxi0i<»)ly  oaUed  attwti^a  to.tbei  pms^M  ^^^x^.tmm^ 
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tific  truth,  but  have  also  helped  to  rouse  the  conscientious 
wish  to  make  strenuous  efforts  fotr  the  performance  of  every 
day  duties,  and  for  the  extension  on  all  sides  of  educational 
advantages. 

In  the  October  number  of  this  Jtournal  we  mentioned  two 
or  three  ^ey  social  and  philanthropic  ewdeavours  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  unll  p^sper,.  Students  of  the'  Calcutta  Univer-r 
&%  are  begiimikig'to  give  some  of  tiieir  leiisure  to  oonductiBg 
erening  classes  foi^  working  mim.  and  dth^rs  of  the  dasd 
described  by  Miss  Nightingale  as  having  "  a  proficiency  of 
Ignorance.'*  Seng^li  ladies,  too,  liave  started  a  society  for 
mutual  improvement,  in  which  q^uestions  of  domestic 
economy. and^ehiJdreu's  training  are  discussed,  and  practical 
chaxitablie  work  is  iiQdertalfien  for  the  poorer  members  of 
i&e  'Brafamo  comiinniity;  It  is  eiioonimgidg  also  to  find  that 
the  libei^tj^  fer  wUdh  fiinduis  have  always  been  dislitt^ 
gdlshed  is  assuming"  in  mtoy  cases  a  more  enlightened 
form  than  that  of  ostentatiously  feeding  thousands  of  poor 
Btahmins.  It  may  well  be  expected  thg.t  Indians  who  have 
studied  English  institutions  will  originate  many  useful 
social  schemes  adapted  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  their  own 
C9]a]^try«  Meve  imitation,  of  qur  methods  will  be  of.  little 
javtail^««nd  all  Dew^fioftits  ahi>iild  ixorpowas  much  as  possiUe 
irotn  sative  experieube,  whicli,  tbbugh  dAen  defended  oiil 
superstitious  gitjtiiids,'  mfety  redly*  r6st  oh  scientific  fact 
Well-considered  actibn  for  the  common  good  is  what  id 
urgently  required,  arid  spirited  endeavours  carried  out  with 
yorsev^ffapoe^  "Tl^e  jPresent,.  if  it  will  have  the  Future 
accompjishedi  9Mi  ;U^^£  oo^lme^ce/'  .  - 


:i  »vU  t '  li  *>LJl*lhu    -111        I  .i'^X;   S'.i'".'      J.-T'.     '  I    n'ili 
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4M  JOURNAL  OF  THBt  IJUI^QNiJ;.  QHHV^r  ASSOCIATION. 


INDIAN  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  fourth  aDnivfrsary  pf  the  Sanskrit  College  a^  Tanjore  was 
lield  on  January  27th  of  this  year,  the  Bishop  of  Madras  dis- 
ttitmting  the  prizes.  The  ISecretary^s  report  was  read,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  nuBiber  of  jpupils  on  tihe  toll  was  160,  and 
that  the  aFeiage  daily  atitendanoe  was  moeh  iinprofring.  Tlie 
Ck>TerQor!8  visit  to  the  s^ool  in  1877,  und  Qome  annual  prices 
g^ven  by  his  ExceUezicy^  bad  produced  good  ^tbqt.  The  Consort 
pf  Her  Highne^  the  Prinoeifs  of  Tanjore  ofBnns  an  annual  pri2e  for 
Sanskrit  B,Ta,d  one  for  history.  The  Sanskrit  class  makes  little 
progress,  but  it  is  maintained  for  the  object  of  promoting  education 
^  for  the  few  descendants  of  Tekmgens,  who  from  time  immemorial 
have  been  dep^:idant  on  the  Tanjore  royal -fisimily;*^  It  is  satisfiKh 
Aoiy  to.  find  tbat  the  Fmnoess  h^  appoinledi.a  mietiBBslbr  tie 
ipvla'  ola98»  y^hifik  h^d  b^n  pt^ieti^^fly  nn^,  a.  n^ale  tcM^ei*,  a4d 
^he  nomber  of,  gucU  had  incr^aai^d  &9m,  ^  I^  tt^  jben.  '^  tq  thi^y- 
feven.  The  staff. of  th^  schpo)  consists  of  i^  hei^d  mastery  threp 
assistant  masters,  two  monitors,  a  !tamil  moonshi,  one  for  Telugo, 
one  for  Sanskrit,  and  the  girls'  sehoolmistress. 

We  have  received  the,  late  numbers  o^  the  Bhcvrat  Srqmajihi,  or 
Indian  Workman,  an  illustrated  monthly  journal  ^hich  has  for 
eome  years  been  published  at  B&rahanagar,  near  Calcutta,  by  Mr. 
fiasipadfi  B&nerfeei  II  id  intend^  for  tlud  wok^njg  daiees,  and 
tseatBOfsiotbjectRcalcuIeited  to  pvooiotei  tilimriWf&beiiig^  ttvoidiDg 
j^Utic^  $s^  religious  ogptwvewjr,  a^  ia^  B9M(^*  ^«  JPV  pficeof 
ope  pict^  per  copy.  One  pf  the  njps^bers  bj^ox)^  ua  pontj^ii^  9fL 
accoui]it  of  the  rise  of  British  rule  in  India^^aijid  a  good  article  on 
agriculture.  The  magazine  iis  very  mueh  improved  dnbe  it  started, 
and  some  illustration  blocks,  sent  from  London  by  ihe  Nkttondl 
Indian  Association  Committee,  have  been  useA  with  e£^. 

His  Highness  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  lately  distributed  the 
prizes  to  the  scholars  of  the  Baroda  City  High  School.  Mr.  Tait, 
the  Principal,  re;^d  a  report  of  the  working  of  the  school  dniuig 
ihe aesBion  1878*79,    The  average  atteadanoehadbeen good, and 
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k  larger  iiaibbtt]^  of  boyg'thtti  before  had  passed  the  Matdcnlatioti 
Sxaminatioii  ef  th«  Bombay  Umvendty.  A  gymniiBiam  lias  beea 
dpeudd  trhiiih  is*  i^elfy  {ik>piikr  in  the  Bohool,  and  a  cricket  dtib- 
organized.  Among  ilbe  pupils  who  reeited  well  at  the  distribution 
ceremony,  a  Pbrsee  lad  is  specially  mentioned,  son  Of  Mr.  Pestenjee 
Jehangfer,  of  the  8tate  Service.  Kaja  Sir  T.  Madava  Rao  macfo 
on  address  to  the  audience  upon  the  condition  of  the  High  School,, 
and  the  importance  of  tin  energetic  advancement  of  edlication  ill 
native  states.  A  large  college  building  is  in  course  of  erectiob. 
tinder  Mr.  Ohi^holm. 

Babu  Has  Tihari  Hukhopadhyay  is  continuing  his  exertions 
for  marriage  .reforms  amongst  the  Kulin  Brahmins  of  East  Bengal. 
The  Host  writes  : — "  The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  marriage 
among  Kulin  Brahmins  is  what  is  called  md.  There  can  be  no 
marriage  among  families  of  different  mels,  and  consequently  J^ulif^ 
Brahmins  uDable  to  find  sufficient  number  of  bridegrooms  among 
their  own  class  are  obliged  to  marry  a  large  number  of  girls  to  the 
same  bridegroom.  To  this  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  in  a  great 
measure  the  pernicious  system  of  polygamy  that  prevails  at  present 
among  Kulin  Brahmins.  It  is,  therefore,  plain  that  if  polygamy 
is  to  be  abolished  the  system  of  md  should  be  struck  down.  And 
Ras  Yihari  has  persistently  directed  his  efforts  towards  the  attain^ 
ment  of  this  object.  He  set  an  example  in  his  own  family  by 
marrying  bis  son  and  daughter  in  a  family  of  a  different  mel  from 
himself.  And  this  was  followed  by  similar  marriages  in  eighteen 
Kulin  families,  four  of  whom  were  Naikasya  Kulins  and  the  rest 
£1ianga  Kulius."  Ras  Yihari  is  said  to  be  a  poor  man  without 
much  influence,  but  ''his  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  Kulin  girls  have  met  with  an  encouraging  degree  of 
success."  He  has  undergone  much  hardship  and  privation  in 
trying  to  accomplish  his  object.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  now 
be  supported  by  many  others  who  see  the  evil  of  the  system. 

The  Madras  School  Book  and  Vernacular  Literature  Society, 
by  its  report  for  1878,  shows  a  continuance  of  activity.  It 
was  established  in  the  year  1820  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  know- 
ledge in  Englisli  and  the  vernaculars,  by  the  publication  of  school 
books  and  other  worka  calculated  to  promote  mental  and  moral 
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^S|S  JOUKKAL  OF.TH£  NATIQKAL  INDtLMJT  ASSOCIATION. 

Imprpvemezit.  Tli^  Society  h^  x^oy^.i^.fsp^  tatfe^  of  Xa«iil  abA 
leluga  bookBy  ai^d  soaxe  in  B^dttsUnU  and  tfaej.IiaV^  laftelj/at  tbe 
^aggestioa  oC  the  Director  of  PubliQ  Ii^tr9()>ioi>,  brought  oott 
aome  cheap  venxacalar  atlades  for  viUg^e  ^aad*  f^W  ^^hocds.  Miss 
£dgeworth'fi  tale  of  The  Lkih  Mer^hanta  haa  jijU9t  been  translated  into 
ITamily  and  there  are  additions  to  the  series,  of,  LaqibV  Tales  ircmi 
Shakspeare*  An  Illustrated  Natural  Histoid,  is  in  progress,  espe* 
ciallj  intended  for  Indian  children.  The  magazine  Janavinodini 
increases  in  attractiveness  and  consequently  in  circulation.  The 
hon.  editor,  Mr.  Y.  Krishnama  Chariar,  spares  no  pains  to  add  to 
the  interest  of  its  contents.  The  reprints  from  this  magazine  and 
its  bound  volumes  are  much  valued  as  school  prizes.  As  there  is 
a  rising  demand  in  many  parts  of  India  for  suitable  interesting 
reading  books,  we  would  suggest  that  some  of  the  original  works 
published  by  the  Madras  Book  Society  might  be  translated  into 
other  vernacular  languages,  for  instance,  the  Natural  History 
above  referred  to,  and  an  exchange  of  blocks  used  for  illustration 
'might  be  made  between  diflferent  Societies  having  similar  objects. 


PERSONAL  INTELLIGENCR 


Mr.  Devendra  Nath  Bas,  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  has 
gained  a  scholarship  of  £60  in  Mathematics,  tenable  for  two  years. 

Mr.  P.  Arunachalam  (Christ's  College),  nephew  of  the  late  Sir 
M.  Coomara  Swamy,  has  taken  his  degree  of  M.A.  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge. 

.  Mr.  M.  H.  Hakim  and  Mr,  M.  D.  Karangia  have  arrived  in 
.JSngland  to  compete  for  the  Indian  Medical  Service;  also  Mr. 
.Parvati  Nath  Da%  the  second  Gilchrist  scholar^  for  the  study  of 
medicine. 


We  exjocct  to  he  able  n^jxi  month  to  jmblish  the  rules  and 
.arrangements  qf  the  Office  of  the  Maiional.  Indian  Association 
[Cmdpf  the  Iiead(i7ig''r,Q0^^»   :  .  /   ...::.„.     >.  ;  .  : 
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NOTTXIE. 

Contributors  from  India  to  this  Journal  are  requested  to 

^send  tMif  (^'VticleSi  to  the  Editor  through^  one  of  the  Local 

Secretaries    in    India  of  the  Nationebl  Indian  AssodtJUidn, 

unless  tliey  are  personally^  acquaiaoikd.  with  any  of  the  meinifms 

of  the,  Committee  in  London. 


jPviblished  on  tJie  arrival  of  every  MaU  from  India,  JSvhecription  26ft  per 
>  .    annum,  ap^cimea^  copy,  6d, 

ALLEN'S   INDIAN   MAIL, 

•Ain)  OFFICIAL  GFAZEITB  FBOX  Iin)U,  GHXITA,  AJSn)  AIX  PABT8  0?  TE^ 

tAsLEK's  iNDtAiT  MikiL  contftins  the  fnlleert  and  most  atitlientic  Reports  of 
fill  important  occurtences  in  the  countries  to  which  it  is  devoted,  compiled 
-chiefly  from,  private  and  exclusive  sources.  It  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
Press  in  general  to  be  indispensable  to  all  who  have  friends  or  relatives  in 
the  East,  as  affording  the  only  eorreet  information  regarding  the  Services, 

-McfV^n^nts  of  Troops,  Shipping,  and  all  events  of  domestic  and  individual 
interest. 

•   Loin)02T:  WM.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO,,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 

(PtTBLISHEltS  TO  THE  INDIA  OFFICE), 

1o  T7liom  GommxiiUoatifms  for  tlie  Editor  und  Advertlsemeiits  are  requested  to  be  addressed. 


THE  MISSES  BUROH  still  contiiiwe  to  provide  a  comfortable  h.ome 
for  Students. from  India,  the  Colonies,  &c.  High-class  refierenoep. 
Terms  from  1|  Guineas  to  2 J  per  week.  Situated  ivithin  a  few  minutes' 
^alk  of  Metropolitan  and  Distnct  Railways!  and  Omnibuses  to  all  paitb. 
— 22  Westbourne  Terrace  Road,  Hyde^  PftTk,  London.  W.  . 


MRS.  W.  DINZEY  BURTON  receives,  as  BOARDERS,  Gentlemrti, 
Students  from  Lidia,  the  •  Colonies,  or  the  Provinces,  who  require 
&  HOME  in  To^X^n  -vi'hile  preparing  for  Professional  or  Public  life.  High- 
class  references.-  Terms— 2  Guineas  per' week.  39  Ampthill  Square, 
London,  N.W. 
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NATIONAL  INDIAN  ASSOCIATION. 


-r-ir 


HEE  EGYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PEINOESS  OF  WALES. 


iRight  Hon.  the  Lady  Lttton.  ' 
Bi.  Hon.  the  £arl  of  NottTHasooK, 

G.C.S.L 
Rt.  Hon.   Lord  and  Lady  KaAib 

AND  EtTRICK. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare. 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Bartlb  and  Lady  Faere. 
The  Lady-  Mart  Gren  ville»  Madras. 
The  Dowager  Lady  Stanley  of  Al- 

derley. 
Lady  Bowrino. 
Misa  Florence  Nightingale. 
His  Excellency  Sir  Ricel^Rd  TejIi^le, 

Baronet,   G.C.S.L,    Governor  of 

Bombay. 
His  Honour  Sir  Ashley  Eden,  K.C.S.I., 

Lifibt. -Governor  of  BcsngaL 
Sir  Frederick  Jas.  Halliday,  K.C  B. 
Sir  Geo.  Campbell,  K.O.S.L,  M.P. 
CoL  Sir  VVm.  Merewether,  K.C.S.L 
)yi!ajor-General  Sir  G.  Ls  Grand  Jacob, 

K.C.S.L,  C.B. 


vice-presidents  : 

The  Chief  Justice  of  Cetlok  aocL 

Lady  Phear. 
The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  West^ 


of 


Sir  Walter  Crofton. 

G;  W.  HasHnos,  Esq. 

His    Highness    the     Mah&rdja 

BURDWAN. 

His  Highness  the  Mahirdja  Holkab. 
Her  Hiffhness  the  Begum  of  Bhofal. 
Her     Highness     the     Princess     of 

Tanjore,    C.L 
His  Highness  the  Rdja   Saheb   of 

Drangdra. 
M.  R.  K.  SxREENWAssA  Row  Sahib,- 

Jagh^dar  of  Arnee. 
His  Exoell^cy   Sir   Sala£   Jxtno^ 

K.C.S.L,  Dewan  of  the  Nizam. 
Rdja  Sir  T.  Madava  Row,  K.C.&Xr 

Dewan  of  Baroda. 
Sir  Albert  Sassoon,  K.C.S.L 

MaHARANI  StTRNOMOYE. 


LtFB  KBHBERS, 


H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Northbrook, 

G.C.S.L 
H.H.  the  MahArAja  of  Travanoore. 
H.H.  the  Mahirdja  of  Burdwan. 
TL  H.  the  MahdrAja  Hollar. 


of 


H.H.    the  MahdrAja    Gaekwar 

Baroda. 
Her  Highness  the  Begum  of  Bhopal. 
Her     Highness     the     Princess     of 

Tanjore,    C.L 
Hugh  Mason,  Esq.,  Manchester. 
Maharani  Surnomoye. 


COBBESPONDIMO  MEMBERS. 


LadyBowRiNG,BaringCrescent,Exeter. 

J.  H.  Bbemmea,  Esq.,  Manchester. 

John  Cash,  Esq.,  Coventry. 

Rev.  R.  Lant  Carpenter,  Bridport. 
•^Professor  Max  MUlleb,  Oxford. 

Mrs.  Clarke,  Headiugton,  Oxford. 

Br.  Warakeb,  Trinity  Hall,  Camb. 

G.  S.  CoxwELL,  E^q.,  Southampton. 

J.  W.  DowsoN,  Esq.,  Norwich. 

Rev. Canon  Green well,M. A., Durham. 

Miss  Jenner,  Wenvoe,  Cardiif. 

John  Lupton,  Esq.,  Headinglejs  Leeds. 

Philip  Manfield,  Esq.,  Northampton 
.  JxROk  MuRCH,  Esq.,  Crahwells,  Batfa. 

W.  W.  Husteb,  CLE.,  LL.D.,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Mrs.    Thompson,    Oak  field    House, 
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General  Eaton,  Bureau  of  Educationr 

Washington,  U.S. 
Rev,  Dr.  Bellows,  New  York,  U.S. 
G.L^Harrison,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,U.S. 
W.  R.   Ware,   Esq.,    d    Pembertoir 

Square,  Boston,  U.S. 
M.  lAov  F6ER,  Paris. 
Rt.  Hon.  K.  Olivacrona,  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Courtof  Sweden  .Stockholm. 
Dr.  F.  Vox  Holtzendorff,  Munich^ 

Bavaria. 
Professor  Weber,  Berlin. 
Dr.  Becker,  Darmstadt. 
M.  Gustave  MoYNiEii,  Geneva. 
Dr.  C.  Strasbusoher,  Warsaw. 
Dr.  GUILTA.UMB  Neuchatel. 
Dr.  Jnuus  Jolly,  Wurtzburg. 
Carl  Ludwio,  Esq.,  Hamburg. 
F.  Wbberbeck,  Esq.,  Venice. 
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NATIONAL  INDIAN  ASSOCIATION. 


^Vttmtf^f^ :  Heb  Botal  Highness  the  Psikcess  os*  Wales. 

OBJECTS  OF  TJSX  ASSOOl&TIOK. 

To  extend  a  knowledge  of  India,  «id  intecest  in  hat  throaghont  the 
country. 

To  co-operate  with  the  local  efforts  made  by  Indians  for  education,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  their  countrymen. 

To  promote  goodwill  and  friendliness  between  England  and  India. 

THESE  OBJECTS  AAK  CARRIED  OUT  BY, — 

1 . — Grants  in  the  form  of  scholarships  in  encouragement  of  female 

education. 
2. — Occasional  grants  to  educational  and  philanthropic  institutions 

in  India,  books  to  ^braries,  prizea  for  ^ools,  &,c, 
3. — Selecting  English  teachers  for  families  and  schools. 
4. — Organizing  lectures  by  Englishmen  and  Indians  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  India. 
5. — The  publication  of  a  monthly  Journal,  containing  informatioa 

as  to  education  and  social  reforms  in  India,  &c. 
6. — Correspondence  with  Indians  practically  interested  in  the  work 
...  ..  of  the  Association. 

7. — ^Friendly    intercourse   with    Indianq    who    come    to    England, 
supplying    them   with  introductions,   arranging   visits  to 
puDlic  institutions,  &c. 
8. — Publishing  pamphlets  of  information  in  regard  to  professional 

exammations,  manufactories,  <ftc. 
9. — Soirees  held  three  times  in  the  year,  January,  April  or  May, 
and  November,  open  to  members. 
This  Association,  which  was  established  by  Miss  Carpenter,  has  now 
existed  ei^ht  years.     It  has  several  Branches  in  India,  ana  Corresponding 
Members  m  many  countries  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.     The 
Committee  desire  to  promote,  by  the  various  practical  methods  indicated 
above,  increased  sympathy  and  union  between  the  people  of  England  and 
tiie  people  of  India.     They  therefore  request  co-operation  from  aU  who  are 
interested  in  India's  moral  and  intellectual  progress. 

In  all  t?ie  proceedings  of  this  Association,  the  Oovemment  principle  <^ 
non-interference  in  religion  is  to  be  strictly  maintamed. 


MEMBERSHIP,    &C. 

Subscriptions  and  donations  to  the  Association  to  be  paid  to  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank,  1  St.  James'  Square,  S.W.  ;  or  to  the  Treasurer, 
Francis  R.  S.  Wylleb,  Esq.,  East  India  United  Service  Club,  S.  W.  ;  or  to 
the  Hon.  Sec.     Subscriptions  are  due  January  Ist  of  the  current  year. 

There  is  a  separate  fund,  called  the  Indian  Girls'  Scholarship  Fund,  for 
panting  scholarships  of  from  £3  to  £6  for  the  encouragement  of  education. 
The  Hon.  Sec.  (Miss  E.  A.  Manning,  35  Blomfield  Road,  W.)  is  Treasurer 
of  this  fund,  and  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  additional  subscriptions. 
(P.0.0.  on  Maida  Hill  Post  Office). 

A  subscription  of  10/-  and  upwards  to  the  General  Fund  or  to  the 
Scholarship  Fund  constitutes  membership.  Members  are  entitled  to  receive 
invitations  to  the  Soir6es,  Meetings  and  Lectures  of  the  Association,  and 
the  monthly  Journal. 

The  Journal  may  be  subscribed  for  separately,  6/-  per  annum,  in  ad- 
vance, post  free,  by  notice  to  the  Publisher^  (London,. Heg an  Paul  &  Co.  ; 
Bristol,  J.  W.  Abrowsmith)  ;  and  it  can  be  procured  through  BookaellerB. 

In  India  the  Journal  may  be  obtained  by  the  payment  of  3  rupees  pet 
annum,  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Branches,  or  direct  from  England,  oy 
application  to  Mr,  AjtROWSMiTH,  U  Quay  ^tr^|;,  Brisitol* 

♦*•  The  Hon.  Secretary  will  be.  flflad  to  .receive  grants  of  books,  illus- 
trated papers,  ladies'  work  for  school  prizes,  &c. ;  cards  of  admission  for 
the  meetings  of  literary  and  scientific  societies,  &c.,  &c. 
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LEAENING  AMONG  INDIAN  LADIES. 

(Written  for  a  Bombay  Journal  by  a  Native  Ptmdit) 


iMuch  has  been  said  about  a  certain  Brahman  lady  named 
Ramabai,  and  much  surprise  has  been  expressed  that  in  such 
a  society  as  that  of  the  natives  of  this  country  a  learned  lady 
like  this  should  have  lived  for  so  many  years  without  attracting 
any  attention.  Not  only  the  erudition  of  the  lady,  but  her 
great  talents,  her  parentage,  and  her  social  position  have  all 
astonished  foreigners,  in  and  out  of  the  country.  The  way 
in  which  the  newspapers  announced  her  appearance  in  Calcutta^ 
as  if  they  had  made  a  wonderful  discovery,  is  only  one  among 
numerous  examples  that  one  may  almost  daily  observe  of  what 
may  be  called  a  chief  characteristic  of  Anglo-Indian  society  in 
India — much  wisdom  and  teaching  without  knowledge,  regard- 
ing social  matters  and  reform  thereof  among  the  natives. 
With  their  ancient  prejudices  against  the  social  system  of  the 
Hindus,  Europeans  do  not  often  show  much  readiness  to  learn 
what  accomplishments  and  virtues  native  ladies  assiduously 
cultivate,  and  whether  there  is  really  much  ground  for  that 
universal  belief   that  Hindu  ladies  are  held  in  a  state  of 
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thraldom.  Exhibition,  publicity  and  shining-out  are  thing* 
which  our  native  ladies  generally  dp  not  jcare  for,  and  have  na 
need  to  care  for.  Foreigners  have  an  idea  that  Hindu  ladies 
with  whose  very  name  they  can  but  associate  the  notions  of 
satee,  of  co-wives,  of  tyrannical  husbands,  of  want  of  literary 
acq^uirements  and  fascinating  refinenjents,  canpot-be  the  mis- 
tresses of  their  households  in  anything  like  the  sense  in  which 
that  phrase  is  understood  in  Europe.  These  and  similar  notions- 
are  no  doubt  the  result  of  the  wide  distance  which  natives 
and  Europeans  keep  from  each  other  in  all  but  strictly  official 
and  business  matters.  But  there  is  in  fact  a  great  deal  in 
Hindu  ladies  that  Europeans  would  admire  if  they  but  know 
how  to.  sympathize  with  good  things  that  are  not  their  own. 
There  is  in  a  Hindu  lady  a  devotion,  to  begin  with,  to  her 
husband  and  children  of  which  foreigners  can  have  but  little 
idea.  This  joined  to  the  contentment  which  proverbially 
reigns  supreme  in  a  Hindu  household,  makes  the  Hindu  wife 
of  a  Hindu  man  a  source  of  continual  happiness  to  all  around 
without  any  of  those  hankerings  after  new  pleasures,  new 
fashions,  and  new  friends  which  we  see  are  the  cause  of  much 
unhappiness  in  European  families  of  moderate  incomes.  The 
devotion  and  contentedness  of  a  Hindu  wife  enable  her  to  rule 
easily  over  a  family  comprising  not  merely  husband  and  a  few 
children,  but  also  of  relations  of  her  husband  and  her  own. 
Thus  a  Hindu  household  is  an  admirable  school  where  the 
great  virtues  of  this  life — unselfishness,  and  living  for  others 
— are  very  highly  cultivated.  Hindu  ladies  may  not  organize 
female  charitable  societies  for  attendance  on  the  sick  and  the 
dying  in  war-hospitals,  and  may  not  be  preparing  and 
manufacturing  articles  for  fancy^  Bazaars,  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  applied  towards  the  maintenance  of  orphans.  But  they  do 
practise  a  good  deal  of  charity  in  their  own  way — quiet, 
private,  unobserved,  and  not  intended  to  be  observed  and 
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Teiuarkdd  upon*  The  lame,  the  dumb,  the  inficm,  and  all  others 
deservixig  of  oharitable  supjiort  are  the  Gare  of  the  Hindii 
woman*  It  is  through*  her  care  that  the  poor  of  the  coimtrj^ 
are  fed,  and  fed  without  any  organiaed  relief  societies  for  the 
poor,  or  aaiy  poor4aw  made  by  modem  legislatures. 

Nor  is  it  correct  to  say  that  Hindu  ladies  are  uneducated 
or  unenlightened.  It  is  true  they  do  not  generally  attend 
schools  as  yet^  kept  by  European  ladies  who  teabh  moderd 
languages  and  impart  a  knowledge  of  modem  sciences  and  arts; 
It  is  true  they  do  not  cultivate  thfe  art  of  letter-writing.  It  is 
true  that  they  do  not  read  novels,  a  kind  of  literature  which 
goes  to  teach  lighter  sentiment,  studied  love,  delicate  forms  of 
address^  and  a  liking,  for  romance,  among  other  things.  Buit 
Hindu  ladies  are — a  great  many  of  them,  learned  in  a  sense ; 
certainly  educated;  Many  csui  read  and  explain  thb  Pux&ns; 
the  great  r^^positoiy  of  legendary  lore  and  moral  precepts ;  and 
most  have*  read  to  them  the  great  epios^.  the  Puraiis  and  the 
Hindu  mythology  in  general,  in  whatever  shape  existing. 
All  mythology  is-  poetry  grown  old ;  and  after  it  has  ceased 
to  be  recognised  as  poetry,  it  is  but  used  to  inculioate  a  codei 
of  niorals  whioh  is  always  HI  taught  by  means  of  lectures^ 
The  love  of  Hindu  Is^dies  for  rdigious  instruction  is  ancient^ 
and  Sanskrit  literature  is  acquainted  with  many  names  of 
Hindu  lady-sohplfitrs.  The  readers  of  Hindu  philosophical 
works  know  veiy.w^U  the  names  of  Maitreyl,  Gar^,  V&chak- 
nayl,  Gautawt,  Angir0,8ij  Atreyi,  Pr$-titheyi,  SulabhS,,  Satyavatij 
and  a  host  of  others.  Of  ladies  taking  part  in  Fur^nid 
teaching?  as  interlocutors  arid  teachers,  the  number  is  legion; 
And  to  this  day  Hindu  matrons  discussing  philosophical  and 
religious  matters  with  the  fervour  of  theologians  are  by  no 
jneans  ra?e.  Many  know  Sanskrit,  but  a  larger  number  aoe. 
well  versed  in  Marl,tibi  religious  and  moral  literature,  which> 
ath^jf  may  often  be  found  propounding  to  little  religioiw; 
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gatherings,  in  a  quiet  and  unpretentious  but  not  the  less 
impressive  manner.  Ladies  knowing  Sanskrit  enough  to  be  able 
to  read  the  great  epics  of  India  in  the  original  are  not  few 
either.  We  have  heard  of  families  of  learned  Sanskrit 
Brahmans,  of  which  every  grown  up  member,  whether  male 
or  female,  can  speak  Sanakrit  To  this  class  belongs  Eam^b^i, 
the  subject  of  this  notice.  This  young  lady  is  of  a  Dekkanf 
Brahman  family,  settled  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  We  bave- 
not  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her.  But  she  is  known  to 
be  a  very  good  Sanskrit  scholar,  an  extempore  poetess,  and  one 
who  knows  many  thousands  of  Sanskrit  verses  by  heart,  and 
is,  in  fact,  a  repository  o£  ancient  Sanskrit  poetry.  The  extent 
to  which  Hindu  boys  cultivate  their  memory  is  truly  wonderful. 
There  are  thousands  of  young  Brahmans  living  at  this  day  in 
India^  who  have  in  the  course  of  some  ten  or  more  years 
learned,  and  retained,  and  made  thoroughly  their  own,  the  text 
of  one  or  two,  or  even|three  Vedas,  and  can  repeat  it  all  at  tho 
age  of  twenty-five  from  end  to  end  without  a  single  mistake 
in  the  quantity  of  the  vowels  or  in  the  position  or  the  proper 
stress  of  the  accents : — and  all  that  in  a  language  of  which 
they  do  not  understand  a  word !  In  this  very  way,  apparently, 
has  Kam&bai  learned  by  rote  all  the  BhS,gavata  Purana ;  and 
what  is  more,  she  can  explain  it,  and  can  hold  a  sustained 
conversation  in  Sanskrit  with  learned  scholars  of  the  land, 
even  native.  Though  Eam&b§.is  are  not  to  be  found  in  every 
household,  they  are  not  such  rare  beings  as  Western  and 
Eastern  foreigners  may  be  inclined  to  imagine.  But  what  is* 
rare  is  their  appearance  in  public.  We  have  but  a  few  days- 
since  heard  of  another  Brahman  lady  who  has  appeared  at  Kasik, 
and  who  also  expounds  the  Bh&gavata.  Doubtless  Bam&b^r 
and  her  sisters,  whatever  tiieir  number,  are  monuments  of  their 
country,  and  all  honour  be  to  them.  But  we  would  earnestly 
ask  whether  the  English  who  rule  the  destinies  of  this  vast? 
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contineiit  can  coiiiicfeHtkKisty  sfe/  that  tHey 'have  bitHeito  giv^en, 
or  feven  shown  any  inclination  to  give  in  ftiturej  that  encourage- 
ment to  the  cause  of  female  education  among  the  natives  that 
it  deserves  ?  Have  individual  European  gentlemen  and  ladies. 
«9:@rcised.th^ir  vast  pi^^onal  ioAoeuce  with  a  view  to  eucouraga 
the  ediication  and  improvdmwt  of  native  feaialea  ?  It  ifif  bu1» 
too  tnde.  that  tiie  reply  b^ve^  aii  to  BiaDy  questions  legacdin^ 
tile  welfare  of  India,  is  that  individual  Englishmen  and 
Englishwomen  in  India  cannot  take  any  really  genuine  interest 
in  such  matters  because  one  and  all  feel  that  they  are  here  as 
mere  sojourners,  enjoying  even  their  short  holidays  in  Europe^ 
and.  eagca-ly  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  they  shall  retira 
to  their  English  homes  with  their  pensions.  And  as  Xf^&txdA 
tiw  natives  tbemsrives,  those  that  blame  them  for  not  pro- 
moting female  education-— of  the  modern  type  of  course— 4iave 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  situated  as  the  natives  are,  they  have  not 
much  power  to  effect  any  great  reforms.  Many  of  the  motive 
forces  necessary  for  the  purpose  are  wanting  in  them,  and  for 
iiges  to  come  natives  will  have  to  remain  satisfied  with  such 
Kiulte  of  th^  cultivation  oi  the  facu]Ay,of  .memoiy  as  Bom^bd^ 
the  Macatha  Brahman  lady,  so  well  exemplifiegi 


BENEFITS  OF  BRITISH  HULE  IN  INDIA. 


On  Saturday,  the  8th  of  November,  Mr.  Dinsha  D.  Davat, 
of  Bombay,  read  a  paper  before  the  Indian' Society  (a  society 
in  London  consisting  exclusively  of  Indians)  on  this  subject, 
^fter  briefly  recalling  the  past  history  of  India  and  the  cir- 
cuj;p$tanQes  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  British  rule  in 
-India,  be  said : — 

. .. ,  1<  Th»  present  is  of  infinitely  greftiteir  importance  than  the  past. 
Haviog  obtttoed  Indi%  have  tbey  (i&e  EagU$b)  g<>venied  as  weH 
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njni.fov  OTJPS  beA«fit1 .  Bab  Aa-  G^verooieiit  of  India  hf  Gc^ 
Britam  tended  towjords  the  hftppineas  and  veil  beug  of  tb^ 
people  ?  .  Are  we  happier  under  England  than  we  were  before  she 
obtained  the  ascendancy  1  Are  life  and  property  more  secar^ 
tinder  them  than  they  were  under  Indian  rulers  1  Is  the  admiiiis-' 
icBtion  of  justice  more  pure  now  from  theilefilement  of  cormption 
atud  bribery  i^an at  was  when  ym  ruUd  otixfl^v^es,'  or  Taiher '  wh^ii 
^.ilndian  despot  gfwemed  lA<tia  aaht  liked?  La  ActfyhBB  tiu^ 
B^ish  rule  in  Indid  tended  to  the  knorftl  and  material  ^pod  of  tba 
people,. to  the  intellectual  and  social  adyancement  of  the  people,  t9 
the  security,  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  country?  It  is 
needless  to  say  I  answer  all  these  questions  in  the  afCirmative. 
There  may  be  some  whose  chief  delight  is  in  fault  finding,  but  I 
flbubfc  if  there  is  anyone  who  can  seriously  deny  the  justice  of  wkair 
LaiO^r&i. 

»i  ^I  wiilitigly  ^graat  that  the  English  Qov^emmontiluETe.made 
|iustake%  j^nd  in  pome  caies  very  smous  ones*  But  wBsit  pofrr 
albHJiS'it  possible  to  govern  numerous  difierent  nationalities 
scattered  qwer  a  vast  extent  of  land  whose  •  religions,  customsi 
manners,  and  even  the  very  way  of  thinking,  are  so  materially 
different  /from  theirs,  without  making  mistakes  ?  They  haVe  tried 
to  govern  us  wisely  and  well,  and,  as  far  as  it'  is  possible  to  succeed 
under  th^  game  -eiveum^tances,  they  hate  euooeed^  Ko^iiiglMI 
praise  can  be  givBa:to  tibem,  hood  nobody;  vko  ia  a<^aaikKbed  .w*itit 
the  history  of  India  would  demand  a  more  unqualified  eulogium. 
The  most  sanguine  of  Enghrad's  statesmen  do  not  claim  that  the 
British  Government  is  perfect ;  at  the  same  time  no  right  thinking 
unprejudioed  person  will  for  one  moment  deny  that  eviery  effort  is 
made  to  render  the  government- just  and  equitable  to  the  people 
governed.  ,  ; 

'^  To  oouvince  you  I  need  do  nothing  more  than  recall  to  jg^j; 
mind  what  India  was  ■  and  in  what  state  the  people  were  b^ore 
British  occupation,  and  compare  the  state  of  things  then  existing 
with  the  state  of  things  now  in  existence.  India  then  was  always 
a  prey  to  foreigu  invasions,  it  -  wa^  a  bait  to  merciless  and  adlnen^ 
turous  potentates.  Best  and  quiet,  so  essentiaHbr  the  prospMt^ 
-oi  Ik  43otLntry,  w^ere  denied  to  heT,  and  when  she  wsm  firee  from 
^toMi^  ttggMfl8ionl^piii«teirfla}<d(i^eip«lone<^ 
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4(if .  ihe  ^  swie  «9yal  ^imil^  jaetldtrftd'  tiiw  •.  ££uf  land  de^^diube  and 
4st$xy..    Gh^o&aiidftiiiucQhy'pvtfTailcid.:  ... 

<*  T«gm^  HiBrfiFeft^^  tame  mi  vltaidoyou  beheld?  ft  Bo^ghif 
MtiM  jbas  ol}ibtiui«d  mi^eaaxe  ipewriv.  fi]i».)iM  uted  U — m.  luiiftg.^ 
f^fMtiy  M»d  «mrciiftdly^  >  Stkesaii^ds.'Oiit.fl^me  oS  h^  wMe^t  ««nf 
toxillo>»ver  asai^dipiflrd  tiA.  ,  A  p«A^jMkl/Ck»v«tfiim^fc  baapft  ao 
toxk>Q8  .:watie)i)ftU  x<ou&d. ImUiu  •  Faom  .fcnfeign  ii^^7»8$ioii»:we  wro 
48ftnxple6^  shielded;  We  vest  tiv^quiUgr  xMxit  a  etroAg  senae  of 
teevirity'.  Wbeti  trojiiUes  com^  11^9  rqjoioe  tbat  nffiEUj^  of  0tato  «M 
ioitlie.b^ii^dsikf  people  wjio  are  eompeieiit  <4o  ana«iage..tlbeQt»  .  A 
if«al:resp(toi})ilily«iA  shifted  oil  4o  l^heir  shoiftldetaB.  So  coimBced 
ni^  Ithe.  p0opJ[iQ:of  .Iii(&  t>f  the  boM&ta  iltey  .deiire  from  BijitiMt 
tuk  tibat'  were  .tiueare  anything  to'  thttatoi  the  iQxifieiitce  of  thM 
JBik^a^fftry  man  of  them,  wootd  rise-  And  nerte  jbmuMGilf'  to  j^teot 
ik  Instead  of  zni^t  prevailisig  o-v^r  rag^t  tie  it.  fbBciieirly^didy 
ngbtnovr  pretaiis  over  might.  India  has  enjoyed.^  long' and 
imiotcffinipted  nepose^'and  oaJamitieff  trhi4h  woidd  haVe  eos4>letd)r 
noAfd  her  isa  j»ther  da^^i  hai^e  heen^  tided  .o?er  with  as  Htfciia.hantt 
Msdivdatoflgeijaa.posBibile^  People  w^  <atioiia:tuifi(:deUghitedvii& 
fiivil  t  wapra  -  and  bloodahed  hate  ioned  dowti  into  jpeaoeful  oitisetkai 
#ngrassed/tn  soher  and  peaoafuliparaQits. 

I.'  '< India  oC  the  presettt'day^  yen  obaorre,  gl9ntleHieii,.is  dliEeoeiit 
jfroni;.  India  of  inmost  yeata^  la  there  at  ang^ode aznongst yoti| 
biv  indeed)  IB  tfaei^e  anjooe  in  Indi%«d  perverse  aar4o  'widkiit  6thta^ 
wiserf  Of  cmism  1  am,  awai^^  tbub.ii  great  deal  of  eompkiniiig  likid 
l^nittMSng  and  finding.  £aiUt/p«evailaaite>ng8t  oediaiA  ctassee.tf 
Uhe  Indians,  .but  il  am  miovaUy  loaoTwoediof  one. thing,  jbhat.if  th^ 
were  made  to  choose  betlpreea  tharestoTition/oC'tihe  past  and  the 
tt^tenanioe  of  tbci  pMienA  Gtmsmmanti  they  wtU.unhesfatoitingly 
dMrtise  .aim  poeaen^  and^  if  naad  ,be^  thisy :  will  eswt  their  migbfi  foii 
Main  tap]?9tiet,  pceseriFe.and-pcloking Biftith  Vi»h  inlndla. 
.;..  :^Jsk  my  opinioiK  <aiie/of'tba  gsenbesti  blAssingi  i^e  are  aj>  .thia 
iiaQtttotjaii09yittg  iA  ItidiA.  ia.  the>  kiiovrnptUrie  .lidmi»is<lratk]ti  of 
j«stiMp^Qrg«!0ii^a^i](ap49^^  t0  thaigaaataati.iiwnber  i 
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wmiliallj  ill  ike  pwni^  and  i&legrilry  of  the  jiMldde  wlikii^k  ddik 
by^^tiie  pavavKmnt  pow«r  in  a  ooniiUy.  •  I  do  not'  say  thai  ju^tiM 
tmder  iDdian  mien  was  T^ever  adaaeoBiBteved  witboat  cormptioa  $ 
hat  I  do  meaB  tliafc  in  many  oaaesU  waa  flagrantly  and  grottly 
miaoanied.  Thoee  weie  piunitiTo  timee,  and  people  not  knowing 
better  were  satisfied ;  bat  I  qneation,  if .  it  would  giye  satisfaotkm 
to  the  Indians  if  it  were  administered  now  as  it  was  formerly. 
DeoiaiMiB  then  depended  on  the  whims  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
person  administering  justice.  A  powerful  influenee  was  enough 
to  aooomplish  the  sobTersion  of  justice  in  the  most  bareftKwd 
ttiaunen  Very  often,  it  must  be  oinfessed,  the  man  who  could 
offer  the  highest  bribe  was  the  saceessfol  suitor  in  a  cas%  ad 
matter  if  ho  had  the  right  on  his  side  or  not.  The  people  wwe 
govemed  with  a  red  of  iron,  and  they  dared  not  raise  their  roioe 
in  psotest.  All  these  abuses  have  been  swept  out  of  the  countty 
strith  a  master  hand.  The  cbitiis  of  justice  are  poised  of  all  the 
filth  and  eormption  with  which  they  were  so  full.  The  courts  of 
justice  are  now  indeed  courts  of  juBiice,  pure  and  incomtptibie. 
With  a  benevolence^  worthy  of  the  English  nation  they  h»re 
tetablished  the  most  complicated  machinery  of  modern  civilizatioik 
^ey  have  given  us  a  code  of  laws  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
the  people.  To  a  lawless  country  they  have  given  laws.  These 
laws  are  administeced  to  every  one  alike,  irreqpectivB  of  colooTi 
religion^  race,  or  creed,  with  an  impartiality  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise.  Justice  pure  aiid  simple  prevails  everywhere 
throughout  the  land.  Thus  has  the  Britash  Government  accom- 
plished one- of  the  most  arduous  and  difficult  tasks  which  a  natioA 
can  be  called  upon  to  perfi»rsi.  The  result  i^  undoubted,  and 
tafleots  the  highest  credit  on  them.  The  Government  of  India  by 
Sngland  has  been  as  if  it  were  a  dange^rous  and  troubkeomje 
a;Kperiment,  which  all  Europe  has  watched,  and  at  the  result  sll 
the  bations  of  the  world  have  wondered. 

''Let  us  turn  to  another  great  benefit  India  enjoys  under 
BngUsI:^  rale — I  mean  religions  tolefance*  Those  to  yrhom  thefar 
religion  is  dear  will  understsoftd  how  great  is  the  privilege  we  are 
•nj^T^g  *&d  hole  gratefiU  we  ought  to  be  for  the  gr^at  concession. 
Indians  h>ve-  their  reUgions  dearly ;  so  do  the  fing^ishi  and,  what  is 
saora^'^eyase  tn<Mit  asaaous  to  sptead. their tellgtwi everywhesei. 
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tThc^j  have  oonqueitd  Indim  anif  lire  par&iiiotint  in  the  land.  With 
'S  tenderness  which  we  all,  I  trust,  appreciate/  they  have  allowed 
ns  thei  free  and  unfettered  exercise  of  all  onr  religions  rights  and 
eec^monies.  They  have  imposed  no  restraints  and  no  restrictioliflr. 
Thft  Goyemment  doed  not  everi  try  by  ihdirect  means  to  fortfe  their 
religion  on  us.  Is  this  not  an  act  of  justice,  if  not  generosity,  on 
the  part  of  onr  rulers?  Have  we  not  cause  to  be  grateful  to 
them  ?  In  this  respect  their  treatment  of  the  conquered  races  is 
maeh  more  magnanimous  than  the  conduct  of  the  Mahomedaii 
rulers  of  India  in  former  times.  Their  religious  intolerance  has 
been  notonoite.  All  over  the  world,  wherever  they  were  successful 
in  arms,  they  forci^d  their  religion  on  the  conquered  races  at  thd 
point  of  the  sword.  When  they  conquered  Persia  they  drove  the 
inhabitants  out  of  the  land  of  their  fathers,  compelled  them  t6 
leave  their  hearths  and  homes,  and  made  them  go  forth  on  the  wide, 
wide  world  Exiles  and  wanderers,  deprived  of  all  their  earthly 
i>osse8sions,  leaving  behind  them  their  massacred  wives  and  innocent 
children,  murdered  in  cold  blood.  This  was  the  example  set  by 
the  Mahomedans.  Thank  Gk>d  the  English  have  not  followed  such 
an  example ! 

*^  Fwhaps  from  some  hypercritical  person  I  may  hear  that  to  a 
certain  extent  they  did  interfere  with  our  religions.  For  instance, 
they  abolished  suttee  and  other  customs  equally  horrible.  The 
people  of  India  ought,  instead  of  condemning,  to  thank  their 
rulers  that,  with  an  inflexible  will,  they  have  rescued  India  from 
the  thraldom  of'  such  inhuman  customs.  Can  a^y  civilized  person 
for  one  moment  believe  that  these  awful  crimes  could  be  sanctioned 
by  religion,  or  can  form  any  part  of  religious  ceremonies  ?  Can 
any  man  with  sufficient  reverence  for  his  Creator  maintain  that 
soicide  or  murder  were  ever  ordained  or  be  pleasing  to  Godf 
What  mookeiy  of  the  Almighty  to  suppose  that  the  atrocious 
self-murder  of  a  woman,  the  cruel  butchery  of  an  infant,  could 
meet  with  His  approval  1  These  customs  so  repugnant  to  even  an 
ordinarily  refined  mind  are  now  suppressed,  and  all  unite  to 
vejbice  that  such  is  the  case. 

**  Let  us  turn  to  another  subject  and  cast  a  glance  at  the  mighty 
stride  which  India  has  taken  towaids  civilization  and  enlighten* 
numt^  axLoe  tiic  establishment  of  British  rule.    The  progress  has 
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beea  slow  but  it  baa  hqea  verj  8^re.  Day  ^y  day  bave  we  learot 
to  cart  off  idle  8uperc|tltioiu^  day  b^  ^j  haya  ^e  oopqaered  uadesp 
and  nuscbieroua  prcgadioesb  We  h&v^  kept  ateardfily  .advaaoing» 
aud  in.  years  to  -come  we.  mfiy  bope  to. take. our  gtapd  side  by  side 
.witb  tbe  most  civilized  couojbr^es  pf  Europe  .  Lopgand  ardaons 
bas  been  our  struggle  against  tbe  iron^fettters  of  all-poweifol 
customs  and  religions.  We  bave  retaixLed  wbat  is  gopd  (and  tbere 
is  mucb  tbat  is  gpod)  in  tbem,  and  we  bave  cast  off  tbat  wbicb  is 
«vO.  We  bave  not  yet  acbieved  complete  success ;  but,  considering 
tbe  difficulties  in  our  way,  we  bave  every  reason  to  congratulate 
ourselves  on  all  tbat  we  have  accompliahed*  We  are  steadily 
advancing*  Before  anotber  genpratuH^  is  past  wo  sball  bave^  I  am 
sanguine,  taken  a  decided  step  in  advancement..  Happily  caste 
distinctions  are  disappearing,  jealousy  between  different  nations  is 
vanisbii^,  social  intercourse  between  various  niMli^ua  is  becoming 
more  cordial,  tbe  common  bond. of  syi^patby  all  over  India  is 
every  day  becoming  more  strong,  puiblic/opinioi^  is  focmed  and 
freely  expressed,  band  in  bapd  all  true*  jbyer^?  of  India  ave  working 
for  one  commjon  aim,  one  u;niiied '  purpo8|9,  tbe .  bappiness  of  tbe 
people,  and  consequently  tbe  prosperity  of  tbe  country.  Our 
purpose  is  noble  aud  our  aims  are  good,  aud  witb  a  just  and 
merciful  Providence  over  our  beads  we  need  never  despair  of 
anccess. 

'<  To  tbeir  bonour  be  it  said  tbai  tbe  Government  atre  en  courag* 
jng  us  in  our  efforts  of  self-impiov^nent.  In  every  aatiou  of  tbeirs 
you  could  trace  on^  ruling  motive^  and  tbat  is  tbe  prosperityof 
tbe  country  wbicb  in  the'  mysterious  dispeasafti^n  of  Frovidenoe 
tbey  bave  been  called  upon  to  guard  and  govern.  Tbey  may  bave 
erred  from  want  of  kno^vledge  as  to  tbe  veal  f^^qniirements  of  tbe 
country,  or  from  fi  faulty  a{>preciation.pf  tbe  feelings  of  tbe  poopki 
and  some  of  tbeir  measures  n»ay  hufa  iipp«f|re^  ael$fb  apd  inte- 
rested, but  I  am  positive  tbat  selfHintereAt  baa  n^t*  4a  a  mb 
governed  tbe  actions  of  tbe  men  wbo  aci^  in  s^iibbOrity.  Tik9 
£Jnglisl^;  may  bave  erred  in  praotice^but  I  fj^},aupatibey  goram 
witb  tbe  best  intentions.  Our  Most.  OiqilfiD|i|(  Sovf^cmgoi  baa 
expressly  desired  tbat  India  abooiii  bOig^^vi^iPD^  f^  the  people  of 
India,  tbe  Eo^liah  z^tion  bi^  ^iften.  i^giaed-ita  y^ju^  aaad  required 
bat  it  sbould  be  so.  a^tbf^  represcpt^lairw.'in  Xi»dia  bav^idwajya 
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protested  that  it  is  so. '  -We  have  ndt  one  tittle  of  reason  to  believe- 
tb  the  contrary'.  Whenever  in  this  object  the  English  statesmen 
havd  failed  they  deiaerve  our  sympathy  and  not  our  condemnition, 
for  we  know  that  it  is  their  misfortune  and  not  their  fdult. 

''Let  us  for  one  moment  look  at  the  progress  we  have  made  in 
trade  and  commerce.  There  can  be  no  two  opinions  on  this^ 
rabject.  Everybody  must  admit  that  the  prosperity  of  a  country 
depends  greatly  on  the  condition  of  her  commerce  and  merchan- 
dise. Our  commerce  in  olden  times  was  insignificant.  Now  India 
has  attained  for  itself  a  recognis&ble  position  in  the  commercial 
world.  Our  industries  have  been  encouraged  and  our  commerce 
has  been  developed.  Our  natural  products  go  all  over  the  world 
and  we  derive  profit  therefrom.  True,  the  English  firms  at  the 
present  time  derive  the  best  part  of  the  profit  from  commercial 
enterptise  in  India,  but  that  we  cannot  blame;  no  restrictions 
have  been  pladed  upon  us.  Our  want  of  enterprise,  want  of  con- 
fidence, or  want  of  ability  is  to  blame.  A  fair  field  of  competition 
is  open  to  us,  and  we  hare  certain  advantages  on  our  side.  Let 
us  hope  that  in  time  the  Indians  will  be  better  able  to  come  for- 
ward in  the  'field  and  Vrest  from  the  English  that  partial  monopoly 
which  they  have  created  for  themselves  as  regards  commerce  in 
India. 

"I  will  now  attempt  to  draw  your  attention  to  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  thii  gi^eatest  benefit  England  has  conferred  on 
India,  by  a  systematic  spread  of  education.  We  cannot  speak  toe 
highly  of  the  efforts  which  our  rulers  have  made  and  are  making 
towards  the  spread  of  education.  It  is  still  a  matter  of  regret 
that  in  spite  of  their  best  endeavours  education  has  not  made  its 
appearance  amongst  the  masses  of  the  people.  Those  who  have 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  it  can  well  understand  the  amount  of 
gratitude  we  must  owe  to  a  people  who  have  dispelled  darkness 
and  let  in.  light  into  the  minds  of  a  benighted  and  ignorant  people. 
In  accomplishing  this  there  has  been  no' little  difficulty.  Rarely 
have  I  known  an  Indian  educating  himself  or  his  children  for  the 
sake  of  education  alone.  It  is  not  unusual  in  India  to  hear  a  rich 
man  say,  *  Wtif  should  I  bother  my  children  with  all  this  stufl?  I 
I  am  rich  ;  they  will  be  well  off*.  They  don't  need  education  to 
Hve  on.'     The  idea  that  education  is  only  necessary  to  procure  a 
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'  Before  diseofiaing  it,  it'Would''be'<^|ii^r/tQKflt  outi^tood^ 
to  what  edncation  means.     •       .       ' 

In  its  primary  sense  it  i^  a  leading  out  of  ignorance,  ap 
exodus  from  that  land  of  Egyptian  ^arkness  and  bondage,  or 
dropping  metaphor,  it  mi^y  be  defiped  as  the  fitting  out  of  a 
human  being  for  that. state  in  life  to.  whiclji  it  has  pleased 
God  to  oaU  him,  the  gifUog  him  m\ik  th^.  capacity .  tQ 
ifipdioalie  his  right  to  ^existeiice^  Tfaia  6etfil0d^,'vi!)e  Bhallbetodr 
be  able  to  judge  how  far  the  end  aimed  6*  is  carried  Mfe 
in  writing  this  I  do  not  ptetend  to  put  dn  a  wig  and  gown 
and  look  wise.  All  I  intend  is  putting  in  a  modest  and 
4isp^sionate  form  my  opinions  on  the  subj^t^^  with  no.  g^reat 
|i0:^^y  aa  to  what  reception  thi^y  n^  m?et  witl^  If  tiieai^ 
fimve  of  litUe  yalud  m^  do  sio  gopd^  I  am  mroth&y  will'  do^ 
zicr  hanm :  ao  happen  what  imiry  1  > 

None  will,  I  hope,  dispute  ttiat  our  object  in  training  up 
girls  is  to  render  them  better  in  their  social  relations  of 
mothers,  wives  and  daughters ;  and  that  the  education  of  a 
mother,  wife  and  daughter  is  but  the  complement  of  that  of 
the  father,  husband  and  son. 

Men  of  large  views  and  liberal  principles  have  undoubtedly 
taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction  in  instituting  schools  for 
girls,  to  reacue  the  mass  of  a  rising  female  generation  from  the 
slough  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  But  I  suppose  they  are 
not  agreed  as  to  what  sort  of  education  to  impart.  Some 
like  Thomas  Gradgrind — men  of  realities,  of  facts  and  calcu- 
lations, who  proceed  upon  the  principle  that  two  arid  two  are 
four  and  nothing  over,  are  for  the  practical  school,  a  school 
where  facts  and  facts  alone  ai^  the  one  thing  needful  and 
nothing  else.  Some  of  a  devout  turn  of  mind  regard  religion 
as  all  in  all,  wbile  others  would  hajve  it-^U  literature  and  finfe 
Alts.  By  this  I  wo,uld  not^  have  it  ^'Understood  that  the 
schools  as  at  present  cofiidxicted  are  altogether  defective  in 
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el^epifntai-y  ed^c£|tK)^iIl  a: few  of  ite  toan^be^.i^.Qati^flkctorilyj : 
giyonftn^vl'ee^ived.    But  this  a^  ijofeialljthat  i^;iiv[an}b^d4»   -Ak 
g],^K(Q^6  .bfJuiiMi  tbe  scenes  of  Prar^aeesciQiefcy  would  !se»y».  to 
slfow  what,prBJfUdices  and  superstition^  .prevail  theara;    33iejSN^ ; 
hayi^  to  b^  rooted  and  swept  out.    4^d  wiia,1i  bei30i»;  wi^tti^r 
in^esatibl^  rusla  can  do  it  b?it  ^di^q^n  ?     Tbe  om  mm.\ 
giyea  in  school  isj  of  an  elen;ientarj;  charaGter,  and  all  honet^ ; 
tQ  those  who  work  in  that  line  and  to  the  promoteis  of  such: 
a  caiuse*    But  it  is  after  all  the^  b^ni^ug  of  the  tiFig,.tbe 
lajring  of  the  foundation*    The  bent  twig  is  never :  farfuonoi " 
ipto  ran  ornamental  corbel,  the  foundation  never  rises'  to  be  a. 
sublime  temple.     It  is  a  higher  system  of  education  aloni^ 
that  can  ennoble  and  elevate  the  understanding.    This  yet^ 
regains  to  b$  done.     Let  the  aiklightened  piTOmotets  do  itr 
It  is  for  the  upper  classes  that  I  advocate  this  systiem  of 
trainipg,    It  is  titiey  who  give  the  tone  of  morals,  of  religioai^ 
aQd,  of  fai^on  to  the  lower  classes*    How  to  set  about  doiui^ 
it  is  now  the  question.    Our  Gujerati  s^ool-book  series  is* 
an  epitonjte  of  the  various  departments  of  knowledge^     A 
liij^daof  everything  and  too  much  of  nothing  is  what  they 
contain.    The  arts,  the  sciences,  history;  poetry  and  tales  all 
c(^eini(xvithw  share. ;  But  that  i^hare  is  too  little*    Howt 
ev^dt  is^  j(ist  enough  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  an  enquinng: 
rj^i^itQ  awaken  the  intelligence  of  the  illiterate. 
It  is  a  conviction  beyond  doubt  that  a  marvellous  faculty 

^  resides  in  books,  *'  Booka  are  not  seldom  talismans  and 
spells,.*'  says  Cowper,  The  spirit  of  Homer  inhabits  the  dogs- 
eated  "  me  over  which  the  schoolboy  fondly  pores  and 
^S0  ^HgM||^feia  eyes ;  Xenopbon  renews  tlie  retreat 

^^^L  ^^^^^Hlthe  harp  of  Pludar  preserves  Thebes. 

^^V^  ^^^^^^K^t^l^^&mti  literature  is  a  poor  one. 

^^r  ^^^^^V  ks  is  more  an  apology  for  what 
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WIS  liave  not  Original  \vt>¥ks  aiie  out  of  ^ueBtito,  good  ttaiuk 
Ifidons  veiy  rare,  and  cheap  literatord  not  yet  known.  This 
may  be,  I  think,  owing  to  want  of  en<3oaragement,  which  i^  a 
consequence  of  want  of  good  readers.  People  are  of  opinion 
that  the  higher  'forms  of  education  are  necessarily  connected 
witli  the  acquisition  of  the  English  language,  and  it  is  not 
WOr&  their  while  to  devote  their  thoughts  to  enriching  their 
adopted  mother-tongue.  Between  the  two  languages  there  is 
no  comparison  surely ;  and  a  translation  however  faithM  can 
never  bring  out  in  relief  the  niceties  of  the  original.  But  that 
is  no  reason  why  an  honest  attempt  at  reproducing  standard 
EtigHsh  works  should  not  be  made  in  Grujerati.  It  is  not 
within  everybody's  reach  to  study  the  English  language. 
How  is  their  mental  darkness  to  be  illumined  ?  How  are 
such  to  hold  intercourse  with  superior  minds,  how  talk  to 
those  departed  kings  of  learning  who  lie  embalmed  in 
literature,  how  learn  the  fate  of  sumptuous  cities — Carthage, 
Eome,  Tyre — which  the  pen  of  the  historian  or  the  poet  has 
immortalized  ?  How  lay  bare  before  such  minds  the  beauties 
that  lie  hid  in  the  poems  of  Milton,  of  Dryden,  of  Pope  ? 
Hbw  many  weary  hearts  creeping  froni  noisome  dwellings 
and  narrow  alleys  to  look  at  the  green  grass  and  blue  sky, 
who  sit  upon  the  benches  and  let  soul  and  body  breathe  in 
an  atmosphere  free  from  natural  and  moral  impurity,  have  been 
transported  in  imagination  while  perusitig  some  favourite 
poet — to  walk  in  the  green  alleys  of  broad  forests,  to  hear  the 
stream  ripple  and  the  fountain  fall !  Such  unalloyed  delights 
which  constitute  the  poor  man's  Wealth,  how  are  they 
unknown  to  the  unlucky  beiligs  who  have  no  kiiowled^e  of 
English  !  Can  nothing  be  done  to'  tender  Gujerati  literature 
a  Mttle  more  inviting  ?  ' 

•  Histcnies  as  such,  which^embody  all  that  is  pleasant  in 
po^B^  and  fiction^  whofeiti  we^  i«ftd  ^  Mgh-^b^irn'  ABsim  ted 
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gdjMib  kmghtSi  of  deeds  <^  love  iM  high  emprise^  of  noUe 
wdle  And  xoyol  palacee  where  tioubadouils  eai^,  ate  not  they 
wanting  tomake  up  a  high-<;kd8  educaftion  ?  To  wateh  the 
progreBs  of  the  human  miad  through  ite  successive  stages  of 
develc^ment)  to  mark  the  grandeur  and  the  decadence  of 
empires,  to  se6  Persia  glowing  on  Ihe  historical  canvas  and 
Assyria  sinking  into  shadow,  Greece  eon^ruct  a  Parthenon, 
£ome  a  Colosseum,  Byzantium  a  St.  Sophia;  these  are 
entertainments  which  open  sources  of  information,  cherish 
feelings  of  virtue  and  enlarge  their  action.  The  memoirs  of 
great  minds,  of  pure  and  noble  lives,  of  hearts  warm  with 
sympathy  for  the  great  and  the  small,  have  no  existence  in 
our  literature.  The  lives  of  real  men  and  women,  of  how 
they  lived  and  died  and  what  their  characteristics  were,  furnish 
examples  to  the  living  and  pay  a  tribute  to  the  dead.  These 
are  mirrors  wherein  we  can  see  models  for  imitation.  In- 
struction in  amusement  as  held  forth  by  novels  and  romances 
is  fast  becoming  popular  amongst  us.  I  am  inclined  here  to 
gainsay  the  wide  spread  prejudice  existing,  and  the  general 
sentence  pronounced,  against  this  class  of  productions.  Well 
may  they  sweepingly  condemn  the  licentious  novel  But 
those  pictures  of  life,  those  scenes  of  rural  existence  which 
are  humble  epics,  these  afford  innocent  pleasures  which  no 
rhetoric  can  inveigh  against.  What  pestilence  can  there  be 
in  Little  Nell,  gentle  and  patient ;  in  Pip,  a  victim  to  false 
shame;  in  Dinah  Moms,  a  resigned  Methodist;  and  in  Ethel 
Newcome,  geaetous  and  bewitching,  visiting  her  poor  relations  ? 
Does  -one  run  the  risk  here  of  alighting  on  anything  wanting 
in  healthiness  and  moral  tone  ?  We  are  not  half  grateful  for 
the  solace  of  fiction.  It  has  cheered  the  hours  of  convales- 
cence, whipped  lagging  time  into  a  pleasilig  amble,  and  poured 
the  rosiest,  that  on-  the  dingiest  window.  We  must  therefore 
wekioiae^hese  compositions,  or  rather  translatioils  from  select 
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.  wealth  md  vast  tenitoi^,  who  hail^  the  adv^Bt  (rf  a  son  as 
:  successor  to  hi^  kiagly  lealm.    Aft  ia  well  Jcnowti,  Sidd&rtha 

or  Gautama  was  long  kept  frpm  se^^  th^  slul  side  of  human 

)ife  with  its  woes,  illn^aseis  and  ddath ;  but  circumstances 
.  proved  tqp  strong  and  during  short  exoiusjons  firom  the 

^chanting  palace  and  gardens,  whei-ein  the  Idug  d^ired  his- 

youth  and  early  maiorhood  shotild  he  passed. 

The  thorns  wMch  grow  upon  this  rose  of  life/' 

and  when  the  days  were  numbered  Sidd&rtha  left  his  lovely 
wife  and  unborn  babe  to  seek  among  the  Ascetics  and  in 
solitude  that  Truth  which  should  deliver  men — that  Law 
which  should  make  men  free.  This  Great  Eenunciation 
furnishes  the  second  title  to  Mr.  Arnold's  noble  poem,  which; 
for  the  better  appreciation  of  the  teachings  of  Asiatic  philo- 
sophy, he  places  in  the  mputh  of  oi^  of  Buddha's  later 
disciples.  .  ; 

The  poem  abound^  with  JSastem  upuoigery,  and  if  it  be  a 
fiuccess  in  any  writer  so  to  describe,  people  ^nd  evetits  as  to 
suggest  mental  visions  of  the  same  to  the  reader,  then  Mr. 
Arnold's  success  is  great  indeed.  To  those  who  wish  to  note 
how  descriptions  of  splendid  palaces  and  gardens  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  the  abject  condition  of  the  old  and 
poor  and  desolate,  can  be  related  in  harmonious  verse,  we 
would  recommei^d  this  little  volume.  Gems  of  thought  ave 
also  scattered  through  the:  poem,  such  as  these : — 

^  Fbr  piiy  makes  the  world 
Soft  to  the  weak  and  noble  for  the  strong.'' 

*  ,      * .  •    .       ♦ 

"  And  man  who  lives  to  die,  dies  to  live  well 
So  if  he  guide  his  way  by  blamMesaness 
And  eai^^est  will  tp.li^deii;t][ot,  h^%  h^p    ,  , 
All  things,  both  gre^t  and  ^mall,  which  suffer  life.'' 

•  *  •  •      '' . 
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<<  And,  hoTT  map  haik'  po'  late  le^mpt  p^i^^  datidd. 
No  Hell  but  what  he  makes,  no  Heaven  too  high 
For  those  to  reach  whose  passions  sleep  subdued.'' 
•  •-••' 

'<  Bvil  swells  the  debts  to  pay^ 
Good  delivers  and  acquits ', 
Shun  evil,  follow  good ;  hold  sway 
Over  thyself.    This  is  the  Way .•* 

Then  as  regards  the  piercing  into  futurity,  Buddha  says, — 

"  Veil  after  veil  will  lift — but  there  must  be 
Veil  after  veil  behind.'' 

Of  the  "  Divine  power  which  moves  to  good  "  he  remarks, — 

"  It  will  not  be  contemned  of  anyone ; 
Who  thwarts  it  loses,  and  who  serves  it  gains." 

Like  all  great  reformers  Buddha  felt  deeply  the  load  of 
human  suffering  and  human  helplessness,  and  when  resolving 
himself  to  renounce  his  princely  position  and,  dearer  still, 
his  domestic  bliss,  in  order  that  he  might  attain  to  a  know- 
ledge of  that  which  should  deliver  men  ;  and  when  therefore 
as  yet  he  was  but  groping  in  the  dark,  crying  for  the  light,  he 

eoliloquises  thus : — 

^'  I  am  as  all  these  men 
Who  cry  upon  their  gods  and  are  not  heard 
Or  are  not  heedec^ — ^yet  there  must  be  aid  t 
For  them  and  me  and  all  tbere  must  be  help  I 
Perchance  the  gods  have  need  of  help  themselves, 
Being  so  feeble  that  when  sad  lips  cry 
They  cannot  save  I    J  wonld  not  let  one  ay 
Whom  /  could  save ! "  ^ 

His.  sensitive  nature  was  deqily  toudied  with  the  paias  and 

miseries  of  li&,  and.in  his  utter  wmnt  of  ability  to  help  and 

sate,  he  cries 

<' Be  not  mocked  f 
Life  which  ye  prize  is  long  drawn  agony : 
Only  its'^aind  abtd« ;  its  pleasures  are      * 
Am  birds  which  light  and  fly*'* 
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But  BuMhft-  was  mo  pessitiiist'  a«  liis  'conviction  that 
*' there  nitist  be  help,"  quoted  above,  will  testify;  and  after 
many  wanderings  and,  mental  struggles,  he  found  enlighten- 
ment under  the  sacx»d  Bodki  tree.  The  description  of  the 
Blessed  Dawn  that  rose  on  that' last  tempestuous  night,  finding 
Buddha  victorious  over  the  Friace  of  Darkness  and  his  wily 
host,  is  most  beautiful;  to « quote  tit  entire  would  take  too 
much  apace  (it  isi}  about reigl^ty.Jinea),  while  ^tof^^lect  passages 
would  be  like  taking  a  gem  frouji.a  cluster  .where,  each  gem 
lent  its  beauty  to  the  others.  .    i  .    ,  - 

Buddha's  purpose  was  accomplished !  he  had  learnt  th^ 
Foiir  Noble  Truttis  !  he  had*  trod  the  Eight-fold  Path  !  he  had 
attained  Nirvana,  and  henceforth  his  mission  was  to  preach 
.  these  to  the  world  ! 

'  The  higher  criticism  is  at  last  rendering  unto  Buddha  the 
*^UjB  lustre  to  his  memory  which  previous  ignorance  of  the 
'depths  and  subtleties  of  Hindu  philosophical  thought  had 
failed  to  render.  Buddhism  Has  .not  escaped  the  fate  which 
liistoyy. teaches  us  is  the  common  lot  of  all  religions ;  it  has 
suffered  violence  at  the  hands  of  its  followers^,  and  been 
encrusted  with  super^titiqu^.  which  Buddha  himself  disowned 
and  discountepauc^d.  Xhe  simplicity  which  distinguished 
the  doctrines  laid  dow5i'  by  the  Enlightened  One,  though  it 
never  gave  way' to  so  .great  corruptions  as  too  often  have 
overtaken  and  oveycoiue  SQipje;  othi^r  .forms,  of  :belief,  was 
nevertheless  pnctly  'laM  aside  by  successive  teachers :  while 
the  contentment  Buddha  professed  in  his  tdt^l  inability  to 
undearstandr  the  Infinibvkunajed  -to  a  restless  loogiiig  to  imrarel 
M$»tqrie8  tGb^^'fok1helN[niai!L'iatelIeot.i  Heiiiae  Budd3iki% 
which  originally  and  essentially  had  to  do  with  maii^St  Mfe 
here,  considered  on  its'side'bf.  relation^hi^g^  to  Jiis  fellows, 
developed  into  a  gr^t^i^i  af.^l^qljOgF  ^W  ?PW*  favourable 
to  that  relationship.        './^.y.h^i  ':' l         i/i  -   .. 
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'  mcnt  was  an  attempt  to  define  whatthe  Fcrunfler  left  tiiidfefined. 

With  a  profound  conviction  that  as  . 

.  "  The  dew-rdrop  slips  into  the  ^hiniDjg^  sea^" 

GO  man,  if  he  ov^Tca^ipae  iDesire  and  taradit^Q^i^ht^f old  Path, 

would  no  longer  undergo  transmigration,  but  wouhTinerge 

iatothelnfiMte  «mfl'}  iBcfld'Wirfito  eq^aflyprotou^ddonvife- 

-6on  that  man  bjr  searching  could' tw^  find  out  WKa!t'"4ffis 

Infinite  Soul  was,  or  what  the  real  state  of. such  merging 

could  be,  Buddha  held  that 

"If  aiyr  teack Nirvana' is  t(r cease,  ',; 

Saj  unto  auch  th^y  lie,  .        •  . 

If  any  teach  Kirvana  is  to  live, 

Say  unto  such  they  err ;  not  knowing  this, 
Nor  what  light  shines  "beyond  their  "broken  lamp^^ 

Nor  lifeless,  timeless  bliss.** 

Mr.  Arnold  remarks  in  his  preface  that  "  a;  third  of  mau- 
kind  would  never  have  been  brought  to  believe  in  blank 
Abstractions,  or  in  Npthingne^  as  the  issue  and  crown  of 
being."  It  is  these  latter  innovationa  wUcih  have  shorn 
jBubdjoLhiamof  so  nmohof  the  gibry  att^hing to  vfc,  and  whidh 
•Mr.  Arnold  has  her6  st)  successfully  shown  to  be  aiitagoniatib 
^o  Buddha's  real  genius.  •  In  a  littlef  book  published  by  the 
present  writer  in  1875  the  same  line  of  argument  was 
broached,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  gratification  to  him 
.that  a.  gentleman  of  *  such  undoubted  literary  al^ility  and 
Authority  as  Mr,  Arnold  should  have  beibH  hsd  to  the  sac^ 
ebixoliiBian  by  a  careful  stmdy  of  this  anterestiiiig  and  m 
universal  a  religibn.     '  *''^ 

"  ThB  Xight  of  Asia'"  Is  a  book  to  be  read  again  and  again, 
while  it  inust  be  a  deep  matter  of  thankfulness  to  those 
Jiundr^ds  of  millions  who  stiU  regard  Buddh^  ^  thei?  "  Light," 
to.  find,  his  bjstory  atud  ,teaf}tiix^  so>  ;^ii(^sl(y]yi^ftteKi  mi^ 
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TsJt  GsBoaxQUHnc  op:  Astczbiit  Nations*  An  Eng^sh  yernon  of 
the.  Arabic  text  of  the  Athar-ul-Bakiya  of  Albiruni,  or 
'<  Yestiges  of  the  Past/'  &c.  Translated  and  edited,  with 
Notes  and  Index,  by  Dr.  C.  Edwaed  Sachau,  Professor  in 
the  Boyal  TTniversity  of  Berlin.  London :  Published  for 
the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland. 
1879. 
Mbssrs,  W.  H»  Ajjjsk  &  Co.  have  just  placed  before  the  learned 
irarld  a  translation  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
of  Oriental  works.  This  is  no  other  than  a  literal  English 
rendering  of  the  famous  chronological  work  of  Albiruni.  This 
painstaking  scholar,  who  was  a  native  of  Khiva,  and  lived 
about  900  years  ago,  collected  and  reduced  to  writing  the  chro- 
nological traditions  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  to  which  he 
could  obtain  access.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Alblrunt's 
book  is  a  mere  disquisition  on  computation  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
abounds  in  information  on  a  variety  of  topics.  It  gives  interest- 
ing sketches  of  the  numerous  sects  started  by  so-called  prophets, 
such  as  the  Hanichaeans,  the  Buddhists,  and  various  Persian 
and  Muhammadan  sects  ;  he  also  enriches  his  book  with  curious 
facts  of  physical  science,  such  as  the  causes  of  the  apparent 
rise  and  fall  of  fluids,  the  nature  of  rivers,  streams  and  springs. 
Albiruni  is  a^  remarkable  for  truthfulness,  critical  acumen,  and 
intellectual  grasp,  as  for  his  zeal  and  scholarship.  Hence  Mb 
work  has  be^n  and  will  remain  the  primal  source  of  information 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  ancient  chronology,  the  drSerent 
methods  of  computing  time  among  the  older  nations  of  the 
earth,  their  eras,  cycles,  lists  of  kings,  duration  of  reigns,  &c., 
&c.  In  'all  cases  where  other  sources  of  information  are  avail- 
able we  find  that  Albtriknl  is  perfect]y  accurate  in  the  aecouni 
whioh  he  has  given;  and  it  is  this  fact  which  induces  trust  in 
him  where  he  is  our  sole  g^de.  And  it  so  happens  that  much 
of  the  information  embodied  in  his  work  wafl  obtcdned  by  him 
from  oral  tradition  which  has  since  died  out,  so  that  had  it  not 
been  for  this  able  scholar  the  facts  so  rescued  from  oblivion 
would  have  been  for  ever  lost.  The  chronological  systems  with 
whidi  Alblrdni  ikiainly  concerm^  himself  are  those  of  the  Zoro«- 
asteia&flr  the  Xews^'the  heathen  and  Mudim  Aiaba,  tiboBo  of  the 
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Yan»,  Bukhariots,;  Babyloman&r  «ad  S^rptiaali,  Hitherto  this 
invaluable  urork  has  bi^a  i&aooossible  to  all  but  a  limited  number 
of  good  Arabic  sidiolaM ;  but  it  is  now  .^p«a  to  all  through  the 
admirable  trauslatioa  of  Dr.  Saohau.  It  will,  for  the  futuxe, 
be  inexcusable  ior  anyone  to  disouss  the  aneient  history  or 
chronology  of  the  above^-oao^ed  peoples  ^tbout  oonaultittg  the 
work  of  Alblriini. 


Sh9BT  E83A.TS  ON  liUEIUBY  AND  SoOIAI.  SUBJJIP0TS>  FOSt  MaI&I0|T« 

XATioir  Caitdibatbs  aitd  Othebs.    By  N.  J.  S^tnaoab  (Editor 

oi  the  late  Mindu  Refwrner^  Bombay). 
AlIo  those  who  take  an  mt^reit  in  the  education  of  Indian  school 
boys  will  welcome  wttil  ];^fi$ujre  a  little  book  of  essays,  written 
i>7  Mr.  N.  J.  Batnagar,  lately  published  in  Bombay.  Mr.  But- 
nc^ar  haa  demoted  a  gireat  )part  of  his  time  in  the  education  of 
Indian  boy%  and  those  who  know  lumare  aware  that  he  tateds 
a  very  lively  and  genuine  interest  in  their  welfare.  His  connec- 
tion with  a  G-ovemment  High  School  has  given  him  unusual 
opportunities  of  knowing  and  understanding  such  wants  of  school 
boys  while  studying  the  English  language,  and  Mr.  Batnagar  in 
writing  this  book  has  supplied  one  of  the  wants  by  providing  a 
handbook  where  the  young  student  during  his  leisure  hours  can 
acquire  a  great  deal  t>f  useful  information  and  become  familiar 
with  an  easy  and  elegant  style  of  composition.  Beaders  of  the 
late  Sindu  Reformer  as  well  as  of  the  Gujerat  Mitra,  both  of 
which  papers  Mr.  Batnagar  edited ,  will  £nd  in  this  little  book 
the  same  faultless,  fluent  and  easy  style  which  characterised  the 
English  articles  in  those  papers.  Throughout  the  book  Mr. 
Batnag:ar  has  scrupulously  preserved  a  great  simplicity  of  style 
to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  school  boys^  and  this  very 
simplicity  adds  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book.  T]xe  author  has 
touched  upon  many  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  the 
present  day,  both  social  and  literary,  in  the  course  of  over  ninety 
short  essays,  and  has  managed  to  put  considerable  interest  and 
infiinnittioh  iQeftch  of  tha  subjfecta  he  has  handfecl.'  tChe  fre- 
qiip^t'  pasfMJ;^  .aUifsjiQua^ta  'Ci^^fl^^d  mm  of  leaniiag  apd  ge 
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-laiid  cidettlttti^  tb'  H^t  iker  MteMkm  tyt  ^  youAg  tenJSier  and 
4xmv4fy  to  his  lOamd  a  gseeit  d^^  vtdaftble  in^mnaiion  wi&oat 
•I  oveorto^dng^  his  piywer  of  comi^fe^fiioii.'    Ik  looling  over  flie 
-  book  one  is  Btfudk-Krilh  the'va^d  ttttk  adbiit^ate  information 
"Which  Mf.lUtQagar  displays,  not  only 'r^pectiBg  Indian  affwrs 
'  bat  Tefij^eoting  England  and  English  .iiisfftntiolis.    The  senti- 
ments '  too '  are^  adtmf'able,  and '  wi^^^te^^er  ihe  tnclibn  boys  leatn 
from  th'is  book  will  be  both  useful  and  good.* 

It  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  an  Indian  gentleman  has  the 

ability  to  write  and  courage  to  publish  a  book  in  English.    It 

>  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  book  wiH  be  received  by  the  Indian 

'  public  with  the  favour  it  undoubtedly  deserves,  so  that  others 

may  be  emboldened  to  follow  in  ihe  wake  of  Mr.  Ratnagar. 

•  The  booi:i8  unpretentiouB,  but  it  is  tiot  the  less  tisefalthere- 

ISora,  and,  whatever  may  be  its'fkte,  Kr.  Baftnagar  may  rest 

-MtisfiBd  with  the  assunowe  thiat  thia  iueMftdful  effort  of  his  will 

'  .cominand  the  reiepeet  and  ^  gvatltttde  of  Indian  'isohool  boys  in 

^hoae  behalf  he  has  worked  flo  indelfltigably  iand  «o  well. 

D.  D:D. 


ON  THE  COLLECTION  Am)  TRAKSLATION  OF 
EASTERN  PEOVEEBIAL  LOBE. 


The  National  Indian  Association  is  now  working  eflfectively 
in  carrying  out  its  great  aim  to  extend  an  ijate^st  in  India 
throughout  the  country,  to  Go^|ieEate  "with  the  local  efiPotts 
.  made  by  Indians  for  education,  and  to  promote  good  will  and 
fidendlittess  between  England  smd  India.  One  of  the  steps 
towards  this  is  a  better  knowledge  of  th6  people  by  the  study 
of  their  folk-lore  as  is  recognised  now  in  all  the  leading 
.countries  of  Europe. 

'*  The  propeic^  8tu4j.  of  lov^kind  U  ip^.*' 
A  Jolfc-JhMre  £ooiety  has  hmt  laleljMUQidLcd  in  Sugland, 
i-nid  ptc9O«s0  tO'^ctend  ita  i^seasbbeb^  Ittdia^vk«ie  ftlB^^oM- 
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lesa  *fidld  liasiibofioafe/ita'  liiq:>ieaaeiB 'of  tliis  'Jot^rnStT;  anA  • 
esp(jei^%>liiCNie':w]ftQ>i}weUda'tb0  Ea^  tkk!d^  a'deep^ 

interest  in  its  objects.  "What  is  specialljr  demTable  «lt  present 
is  a  coUef  tio%  kdassi&batiom/ apd  ^d^^  into  English  of 

thB  Proverbs  o£  India  and>the  :East.  Something  has  been 
doae  alreeidy,  iu  feroirays  Tamil  Proverbs,  Gatr's  Tek^ 
PiJOveirbSi  Lotg's  Bengali  Enxrorbs,  Bodtmek's  Urdu  Proverbs, 
biit  we  -need,  works!  in.  Mahrablii,  Hindi,  Panjabi,  the  hill 
tribes,  &o. 

Proverbs  atre'  valuable;  in  the  light  they  throw  on  history, 
ethnology  and  lingni^ios,  but  in  the  present  day  they  have  a 
special  ioierest  ini.gwingus  a  more,  favoiprable  impression  of 
the.  common  people,. Idjisici&dimgs  and  sympatiiies.  I  have 
been  struck  wiUi  ibis.miyself  in  Beng^  in-  seeing  the  clue 
they  gave  to  the  inner  life,  and  in  how  miach  more  favourable 
light  th^y  placed  the  maasesl  We  are  too  apt  to  fancy  that 
because  men  are  not  deeply,  rfead  in  bookJore  they  are  there- 
fore utterly  destitute  of  intelligence ;  bat  Proverba  show  u& 
that  many  a  hind icaa  read  the  book- of  nati^^e  with  an  easte 
and  an  understanding  that  would  put  to  shame -those  that 
are  proud  of  th^ir  booktcsam  knowledge. 

My  object  at  preaeni  is  tO'  call  the  attention  of  the  readers 
of  this  Journal  to  the  uee  proverbs  may  be  applied  in  the 
gr^at  subject  of  the. day — ^Indian,  female  education  and  ver- 
nacular scbools^r^by  theic  Serving  as  vivid  illustrations  of 
gre^t  moral  truths..    I  will  give  a  few  examptea. 

In  the  East  the:  neoeaaity  of  jnmotoi^i^^  is  a  duty  that 
requires  to  be  enforced  in  every  way.  The  stork  and  the 
swallow  set  an  example,  in  their  watching  for  the  proper  time 
to  depart  to  the  auniiii  laikds.  A  Persian  proverb  carries  out 
the  id^a — ''  a  poor ,  man,  .watched  one  tiiousand  yeavs'  before 
thfegi^ta^ 6f ,  F'ftG^iae^  tben  whdle  he  fi&atohed  one  little  nap  it 
opei^didild.tiiut."     He  did  not  ''strike  the  iron  wfaileitwiEis 
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hqt/'  or  as  Sin  Arabic  prowrb  expiessesit,  four  things  cannot 
b€|  brought  back — a  word  spoken^  bol  arrow  dasefatfrged,  the 
Divine  decree,  and  past  time. 

We  are  not  to  judge  after  appearances,  a  Malay  proverb 
states,  "  because  the  sugar  cane  is  crooked  its  juice  i&  not 
crooked ; ''  or  another,  "  More  disappointing  than  the  fire  of 
a  glow-worm."  I  have  often  used  in  JEndia  the  Bengali 
proverb,  "  The  worst  day  for  the  ant  is  wheii  he  gets  wings," 
to  illustrate  how  often  our  apparent  prosperity  is  our  ruin  : 
the  white  emt  crawled  secure  without  wings,  but  on  the  day 
when  he  undergoes  his  metamorphosis  and  assumes  wings,  the 
crows  flock  from  every  dxrectioa  to  gobble  h^Tn  up  the  moment 
he  makes  his  appearance  in  the  atmoaiAiere.  In  India  the 
early  morning  is  ushered  in  by  the  cawing  of  the  crows  who 
appear  with  the  morning  stai ;  there  is  a  proverb  on  the  case, 
"  Unless  there  be  crows  will  there  be  no  morning,"  used  with 
reference  to  those  persons  who  fancy  the  regular  course  of 
things  cannot  go  on  without  their  presence.  It  inculcates  an 
important  lesson,  similar  to  anothei^  'f  If  the  almanac  does  not 
appeax  will  not  the  stars  rise." 

These  illustrations  by  proverbs  may  suffice  for  the  present, 
but  I  trust  the  importance  of  collecting  and  utilising  these 
treasures  of  folk-lore,  these  little  fragments  of  ancient  philo- 
sophy, which  have  floated  down  to  us  on  the  stream  of  time, 
will  be  felt  more  and  more.  Not  equal  in  money  vahie  to 
coins,  proverbs  are  more  valuable'  as  a  due  to  the  people's 
thoughts,  and  as  instrmsients  bywhioh  the  attention  of  the 
youbg  and  of  women  may  be  arrested  and  captivated.  I 
hope  next  year  to  publish  a.  book  embodying  this  idea,  and 
shall  feel  much  obliged  for  any  contributions  of  Eastern  pro- 
verbial lore  forwarded  addnessed  to  me,  .care  of  the  Secretary 
of  the. Nations!  Indian  Associafcion,  6  John  Stseet^  Bedford 
Bow,  Londoa  3.  I/>K6. 
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(The  following  articU  w  a  contirmation  of  Dr.  OopinU  Chunder  Moj/'s 
Mttnitary  essay  ^  part  of  which  appeared  in  the  November  Journal  J 

I. — iJSU 

Air  is  not  the  empty  space  that  surrounds,  the  universe.  It 
xjonsists  of  combination  of  two  gaseous  elements  in  fixed  pro- 
portion, viz.,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  of  carbonic  acid,  watery 
vapour  and  organic  matter  in  different  varied  quantities. .  Air  is 
essential  to  the  support  of  life.  In  the  respiratory  act  there  is 
An  interchange  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  within 
the  lungs.  The  former  is  taken  in  from  the  air  and  the  latter 
given  out  or  excreted.  This  helps  to  keep  the  blood  in  a  state 
•of  purification.  If  the  same  air  is  breathed  often  and  often  it 
becomes  surcharged  with  carbonic  acid,  and  becomes  unfit  for 
further  maintenance^  of  life,  for  though  carbonic  acid  in  pro^ 
portion  of  two  to  five  volumes  in  10,000  parts  is  a  normal  con- 
stituent, it  becomes  injuHous  when  it  exoeeds  that  quantiiy. 
When  the  air  passage  is  meohanicaUy  closed  life  becomes  e^tin^ct 
in  less  than  five  minutes  for  want  of  oxygen  and  from  accum*- 
elation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood.  This  is  a  rapid  form  of 
death  by  asphyxia.  But  9,  slow  poisoning  of  blood  takes  place 
when  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  air  is  less  than  its  usual 
quantity,  as  happens  in  an  ill  ventilated  room,  where  the  sai^e 
air  is  breathed  repeatedly  without  any  change  or  renewal. 
Oxygen  supplies  as  it  were  fuel  to  keep  up  the  fire  and  energy 
of  the  body.  The  deprivation  or  abstraction  of  such  an  element ' 
i3^8t  necessarily  reduce  the  healthy  activity  of  tibe  functions, 
lu  whichever  part  of  the  world  the  air  is  examined  its  com*- 
position  as  to  oxygen  and  nitrogen  {ah-  21.  volumes  of  the 
former  to  79  of  the  latter),  is  found  to  be  constant.  Nitrogen 
only  dilutes  the  oxygen  and  makes  it  respirable  ;  otherwise  it 
serves  no  purpose  in  our  internal  economy^ 

Carbonic  t^odd  filways  exiAts  in  the  itir  ia  minute  proportfeon; 
It  is  the  product  of  external  combu^ioa  and  deoompositioiu 
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We  call  an  air  impure  when  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  it* 
exceeds  .6  per  1,000  volumes.  To  keep  the  air  sweet  and 
wholesome  in  a  room  it  must  be  continually  changed,  otherwise 
the  accumulation  of  carbonic  aeid  makes  it  ''-close  and  fusty." 

The  presence  of  watery  vapDtrrin*the  air  can  be  demonstrated 
by  means  of  the  instrument  called  the  hy^roTneter,  In  bringing^ 
a  cold  plate  or  glass  into  a  heated  room  its  surface  becomes  at 
once  dimmed  with  moisture,  which  is  nothing  more  than  con- 
demsation  of  the  invisible  watery  vapour  into  visible  dew  drops. 
This  watery  vapoor  varies  in  different  seasons,  and  according  ta 
the  moisture  that  exists  in  the  soil.  A  damp  soil  will  make  the 
aar  over,  it  more  humid.  In  the  act  of  respiration  we  excrete* 
also  water  through  the  lungs.  If  we  breaithe  on  a  cool  surface^ 
the  condensation  of  moisture  at  once  becomes  apparent.  The 
eseretion  of  watevy  vapomr  £rotn  t^e  lungs  therefore  is  in  inverse 
pxoportion  to  the  extent  of  moistusre  existing  in  the  air  at  the  time. 

When  we  look  upon  a  pencil  ray  of  light  allowed  to^ 
tranrerse  a  small  slit  into  a  dark  room  we  find  floating  in  its' 
track  innumerable  partides,  which  consist  of  dust  and  organic 
matter  in  a  state  of  suspension.  Ordinarily  we  do  not  notice 
them,  but  they  are  fruitfal  sources  of  diaease.  They  eoneist  of 
aflimal,  vegetable  or  mineral  substances  in  a  fine  state  of 
pulverisation.  The  animal  matter  is  derived  from  the  -dry  debris 
o£  dead  creatures  that  are  borne  along  as  dust  with  the  current 
of  air.  This  poisonous  matter  is  the  fruitful  source  of  propaga- 
tion  of  contagious  disease,  such  as  small-pox,  being  thus  wafted 
about  in  the  air^  and  when  dry  ready  to  implant  itself  on  a^ 
suiceptible  soil  for  multiplication  and  growth.  When  several 
individuals  sleep  in  a  dose  barrack  the  air  of  ifc  when  examined 
wfll  be  found  to  contain  epithelial  scales,  exhaled  from  their 
Iu2ig8  with  their  breath.  If  there  is  one  amongst  them  suffering- 
from  any  oontagiaaB  disease*  the  exhalations  fi*om  his  person 
will  be  breathed  in  by  his  companions,  in  whom  they  wsll  prove 
deleterious.  It  is  in  this  way  that  consumption  often  affects- 
se^ral  members  of  a  fandly  sleeping  in  the  same  compartment 
with  one  suffering  from  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.  On 
thie  aooonnt  '^duet  attd  disecuse"  have  come  to  be  assodated 
tog0lb«r  as  oauae  and  offb6t« 
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Koi  only  the  animal  substances  prove  to  be  injurioue  to 
human  constitntion  but  likewise  the  vegetablei  which  consist 
of  spores  of  fungi-pollen  and  other  fungoid  growths.  Of  late 
years  it  has  been  shown  that  the  admission  of  air  into  a  fluid 
determines  its  decomposition.  But  air  Altered  of  all  its  particles 
is  doToid  of  that  putrescent  quality.  The  greater  the  particles 
of  dust  the  quicker  the  decomposition.  Hence  it  has  been 
proved  to  demonstration  that  these  germs  implant  themselves 
in  the  fluid  medium,  breed  and  multiply,  and  set  up  fermentation 
in  its  constituents.  The  provisions  of  meat  and  vegetables 
imported  from  England  in  tins  keep  sweet  as  long  as  air  is 
excluded  from  their  cavity,  but  when  once  a  small  opening  is 
made  and  air  let  in,  then  they  begin  to  get  mouldy  and  putrify. 
Advantage  is  taken  of  this  fact  in  the  treatment  of  surgical 
cases  by  the  exclusion  of  air  from  the  cavities  of  deep  abscesses 
to  prevent  putrification.  When  such  exclusion  is  not  possible, 
inasmuch  as  the  germs  are  the  injurious  elements,  care  is  taken 
to  act  upon  .  them  in  a  way  as  to  make  them  practically . 
innocuous.  On  this  principle  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds 
is  founded. 

The  mineral  substances  consist  of  carbon  from  imperfect 
combustion  of  wood  or  coal,  salt  in  the  sea-coast  towns,  besides 
other  accidental  ingredients  in  manufacturing  places,  such  as 
iron  in  needle  manufactories,  stone  in  stone  sculpturing,  clay  in 
potteries,  lead  in  painting,  arsenic  in  colcjuring  of  clothes  and 
paper,  coal  in  coal  mines.  All  these  are  injurious  when  daily 
inhaled,  and  produce  destructive  change  in  the  lungs  by  the 
mechanical  irritation  of  the  sharp  fragments,  or  give  rise  to 
a  specific  slow  poisoning  of  the  blood. 

IMPX7RITISS  OF  AIB. 

It  has  been  seen  that  this  all-pervading  medium  is  liable  to 
various  sources  of  contamination.  We  have  observed  how 
reBpixation  abstracts  oxygen  and  increases  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid.  In  a  close,  crowded  room  the  atmosphere  is 
heavy  and  warm.  It  gives  rise  to  headache.  An  individual 
living  in  such  air  day  after  day  soon  begins  to  suffer.  He 
grows  pale,  and  loses  his  appetite,  and  his  system  becomes  an 

m3 
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easy  prey  to  an  epidemic  disease.  Consumptioa  and  putrid 
fever  are  often  the  result  of  breathing  impure  air. 

Other  impurities  are  derived  from  combustion  and  decom-^ 
position.  I  have  incidentally  mentioned  the  effect  of  the  air  of 
a  sick  room  on  the  health  of  those  around.  The  putrification 
of  animal  matter  gives  rise  to  foul  emanations,  consisting  of 
carbonio  acid,  sulphurated  hydrogen,  ammonia,  &c. 

The  inhalation  of  these  substances  causes  fever,  cholera, 
erysipelas,  &c.  There  is  then  a  fruitful  source  of  disease  in 
Bengal  villages.  Befuse  matter  should  be  removed  at  once  as 
far  from  the  confines  of  human  habitation  as  possible.  If  allowed 
to.  accumtdate  near  a  town,  not  only  does  it  pollute  the  atmos- 
phere, but  it  is  washed  away  with  the  rains  into  the  well  or 
tank  from  which  the  people  derive  their  water  supply. 

Inasmuch  as  the  air  over  a  grave-yard  or  a  burning  place  is 
not  conducive  to  health,  these  should  be  removed  outside  the 
town  to  keep  the  air  from  contamination. 

Marshes  add  to  the  impurities  of  air  by  constant  exhala- 
tion of  a  subtle  agent  called  the  malaria.  It  is  evolved  from 
the  moist  soil  surcharged  with  vegetable  matter  and  acted  upon 
by  the  sun.  The  drier  the  soil  the  less  malarious  it  is  found  to 
be.  In  Bengal  the  extensive  cultivation  of  rice  turns  the  soil 
to  the  condition  of  marsh  for  several  months  after  the  rains. 
Hence  it  is  in  those  seasons  that  malarious  fever  predominates. 
Whenever  a  soil  gets  water-logged  from  any  obstruction  to  the 
flow  of  drainage  water,  the  conditions  are  supplied  for  the 
evolution  of  malaria.  Tanks  in  a  Bengal  village  offer  a  nidus 
for  vegetable  decomposition,  and  the  dwellings  in  proximity  to 
fihallovr  dirty  tanks  or  rice  flelds  are  noted  for  their  unhealthiness. 

Malaria  is  said  to  love  the  ground,  i.e.,  being  an  exhalation 
irom  the  soil  it  diffuses  dtself  slowly  into  a  current  of  air, 
most  in  autumnal  seasons  when  the  condensation  of  the 
cold  ground  air  at  night  and  the  stillness  of  the  atmosphere 
offer  no  obstacles  to  its  free  diffusion.  Hence  the  poison  is  more 
concentrated  and  virulent  at  night  than  in  liie  day,  and  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  than  on  an  elevated  site.  It  is  a  wise  rule 
in  malarious  localities  to  avoid  exposure  to  night  air,  and  to 
sleep  in  two-storied  houses.     When  the  ground-floor  is  unavoid* 
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able  eyen  the  elevation  of  a  ehwpoy  se^zoA  to  protect  tlie  system 
from  its  immediate  baneful  effects, 

pimrpicATibN  OF  aie. 

One  general  principle  prevades  nature  in  the  removal  of  all. 
deleterious  agents,  viz.,  dilution  and  oxidation  and  deoxidation. 
Wbetlier  it  be  the  air,  the  waterier  aay  poisonous  substance 
taken  with  the  food,  dilution  of  it  depriyes  it  to  a  great  extent 
of  its  obnoxious  property,  and  the  process  of  oxidation  and 
deoxidation  renders  it  inert.  Much  of  the  purification  of  air  is 
contributed  by  plants,  the  leaves  of  which  absorb  carbonic  acid 
in  the  day  time  and  evolve  oxygen.  The  decomposing  animal 
matter  undergoes  transformation  into  salts  of  ammonia  and 
alkaline  carbonates,  and  is  also  acted  upon  by  the  plants.  Thus 
nature  tries  to  maintain  an  equilibrium  within  its  own  internal 
economy,  and  if  it  were  not  for  this  salutary  process  of  self- 
purification  the  air  of  the  universe  would  have  been  surcharged 
with  poisonous  agents  and  rendered  unfit  for  the  support  of 
human  lives.  The  process  oif  dilution  of  air  consists  in  the 
constant  addition  to  it  of  larger  volumes,  or  the  diffusion  of  it 
with  the  general  current  of  wind.  This  law  of  diffusion  holds 
good  in  all  gaseous  and  liquid  substances.  By  it  the  two  bodies 
of  different  densities  interchange  their  particles  and  become  of 
uniform  specific  gravity.  But  the  diffusion  is  facilitated  by 
agitation  or  movement  which  with  reference  to  air  we  call 
ventilation^ 

The  amount  of  fresh  air  necessary  to  be  supplied  per  head  per 
hour  varies  from  3000  to  5000  cubic  feet.  A  room  allowing  600 
cubic  feet  of  space  per  head  should  have  its  air  changed  five  times 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  to  keep  it  respirable.  A  smaller  room 
must  require  change  oftener  in  the  same  proportion  of  wind 
currents.  The  air  inside  the  room  gets  heated  by  respiration. 
It  ascends  and  the  cold  air  rushes  in  to  fill  up  the  vacuum. 
Thus  if  we  close  a  room  and  hold  a  lighted  candle  close  to  the 
doorway  we  shall  find  that  at  the  upper  part  the  flame  is  blown 
away  from  the  room,  whilst  at  the  lower  it  is  blown  with  it, 
demonstrating  the  existence  of  two  currents  of  ingress  and  . 
egress.     When  the  current  is  strong  it  gives  rise  to  a  sensation 
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of  chill  unless  the  weather  is  warm.  The  wind  passes  through 
walls  of  wood,  porous  day  and  bricks  and  thatched  roofs. 
Hence  in  the  country,  notwithstanding  the  extremely  defective 
arrangement  of  ventilation  of  houses,  evil  effects  are  seldom  met 
with  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  though  their  huts  are  built  in  a 
way  to  afford  the  minimum  cubic  air  space  per  head.  To  allow 
of  free  perflation  of  wind  there  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of 
windows  in  a  room.  With  a  view  to  the  seclusion  of  the 
ZenanaB,  the  houses  in  India  are  built  in  a  way  so  as  to  exclude 
light  and  air.  Each  room  generally  consists  of  an  air-tight 
compartment  with  only  one  entrance.  To  secure  a  current  of 
wind  the  windows  must  open  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  walL 
If  one  has  no  counter  opening  it  ceases  to  draw  the  current  and 
the  air  inside  is  all  but  stetgnant.  A  room  which  has  only  one 
opening  has  never  any  chance  of  its  air  being  purified  and  the 
smaller  it  is  and  the  larger  the  number  of  people  that  sleep  in 
it  the  more  vitiated  is  the  atmosphere  they  breathe.  In  fact 
they  live  and  move  in  a  poisonous  atmosphere  which  tells  on  the 
constitution  of  the  inmates.  It  is  no  wonder  that  such  people 
become  an  easy  prey  to  diseases,  especially  of  an  epidemie 
nature.  Light  and  air  are  essential  not  only  for  the  healthy 
growth  of  man,  but  even  of  vegetables,  which  become  blanched 
in  colour  and  stunted  in  growth  in  proportion  as  these  are  with- 
held. In  a  sick  room  the  air  should  be  changed  oftener  than  I 
have  indicated  above,  and  it  is  necessary  not  only  for  the  patient 
but  for  the  safety  of  the  attendants  also.  Floating  emanations- 
in  the  form  of  invisible  particles  are  breathed  into  the  lungs  by 
those  surrounding  the  patient.  If  susceptible  or  if  the  consti- 
tution is  vulnerable  by  some  pre-existing  tendency,  nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  these  diseases  to  spread  amongst  the 
inmates.  There  is  another  mode  by  which  some  diseases  prove 
contagious.  The  particles  light  upon  the  moist  mucous  surface 
of  the  lips  and  are  swallowed  with  the  spittle,  thus  cholera  and 
the  allied  diseases  that  are  conveyed  through  the  channel  of 
digestion  find  an  easy  entrance  into  the  body.  "We  cannot  like 
our  old  savants  plug  our  nostrils  and  ears  with  cotton,  but  we 
can  do  much  in  reducing  the  virulence  of  the  poison  by  diluting 
the  air  by  means  of  free  ventilation.     In  fact  we  cannot  give  toe 
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much  air  in  many  cases.  Cases  of  small  pox,  cUolera,  typhius 
fever  are  better  treated  in  the  open  air.  Conteast  the  air  of  the 
flick  room  in  a  Hindu  family,  where  in  accordance  with  the  time- 
honoured  custom  every  available  opening  is  closed  and  barred 
from  external  communication,  nay  even  the  chinks  and  fissures 
in  the  doors  are  plugged  to  keep  out  the  evil  spirit  with  the 
wind.  The  result  is  that  the  patient  breathes  a  concentrated 
poison  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  elimination  of  the  effete 
materials  from  his  body,  and  the  life  of  the  attendants  is 
jeopardised.  In  hospitals  the  air  is  more  or  less  impure,  hence 
the  mortality  amongst  the  hospital  patients  is  a  heavy  one. 
Change  of  air  to  the  country  is  always  attended  with  benefit. 
In  prolonged  diseases  change  even  from  one  room  to  the  other 
is  desirable  and  often  brings  on  improvement.  In  child-bed 
much  of  the  mortality  of  Hindu  mothers  arises  from  the  close 
atmosphere  of  the  room  in  which  they  are  locked  up.  At  the 
critical  moment  when  life  seems  to  waver  between  the  present 
world  and  eternity,  imagine  the  condition  of  the  mother  and 
her  state  of  mind  when  put  out  in  a  wretched  apartment  in  one 
corner  of  the  house  which  is  looked  upon  as  profane  and  impure, 
she  ia  doomed  to  pass  her  days  in  the  company  of  an  ignorant 
midwife,  surrounded  with  the  conditions  of  a  life  of  penance 
and  an  atmosphere  which  is  heavy  with  the  poisonous  products  . 
of  combustion  kept  up  by  the  burning  of  glowing  charcoal 
under  the  very  nose  of  the  unfortunate  victim.  Who  can 
wonder  after  this  that  Hindu  mothers  should  often  succumb 
under  these  unhygienic  conditions  ? 

I  need  not  enter  into  the  details  of  various  modes  of  ventila- 
tion in  this  paper,  which  is  intended  for  those  who  can  ill 
afford  these  expensive  luxuries,  but  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the 
remark  that  every  room  ought  to  be  suflB.ciently  provided  with 
windows.  But  as  the  seclusion  of  the  females  is  also  to  bp 
secured,  both  ends  can  be  best  attained  by  opening  windows  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  room,  something  in  the  shape  of  a  sky- 
light or  pigeon  hole.  These  will  serve  as  outlets  for  the  heated 
air  inside,  whilst  the  cold  external  air  will  find  its  entrance 
through  the  doors  and  windows  that  look  towards  the  inner 
compound.    In  the  cold  season  there  wilt  be  sufficient  renewal 
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of  air  without  producing  any  uncomfortable  draught.  The  best 
means  of  ascertaining  the  purity  of  air  is  to  enter  the  room  from 
open  air  outside,  when  the  closeness  will  be  at  once  detected  by 
the  difference  in  smell.  What  has  been  said  of  the  rooms 
applies  also  to  the  house,  which  should  not  be  surrounded  with 
high  walls,  nor  built  up  against  another  in  close  block  so  as 
to  preclude  the  chance  of  free  circulation  of  wind.  This  system 
has  one  very  g^eat  disadvantage,  that  in  the  event  of  a 
contagious  disease  breaking  out  in  one  family  the  neighbour  is 
also  sure  to  suffer.  Every  house  ought  to  stand  by  itself,  and 
surrounded  with  a  sufiB.cient  breathing  space. 

A  room  ought  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  allow  1 00  superficial 
and  1,500  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  head.  To  ascertain  the 
superficial  contents  multiply  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  fioor, 
and  divide  by  the  number  of  men  expected  to  occupy  the  room. 
For  the  cubic  capacity  multiply  the  length,  the  breadth  and  the 
height,  and  divide  in  the  same  way  as  above.  A  smaller  room 
will  require  a  large  number  of  apertures  for  frequent  renewal 
of  air. 

When  the  motion  of  the  wind  is  slow  and  the  air  appears 
stagnant,  we  produce  a  current  artificially  by  means  of  puiikhas, 
the  backward  and  forward  motion  of  which  keeps  the  air  in  a 
state  of  agitation. 

n. — WATBE. 

The  next  essential  substance  for  maintenance  of  life  is  water. 
It  is  largely  consumed  for  drinking  purposes  as  well  as  for  the 
sake  of  cleanliness.  It  varies  very  much .  in  quality  according 
to  the  bed  whence  it  is  obtained.  From  25  to  30  gallons  of 
water  are  required  per  head  for  daily  consumption.  In  selecting 
the  site  of  a  town  the  facility  and  proximity  of  water  form  one 
of  the  chief  recommendations.  Almost  all  the  large  towns  are 
either  on  the  sea-board  or  on  the  banks  of  a  navigable  stream. 
Where  such  do  not  exist  the  water  is  stored  in  deep  tanks  or 
wells,  which  are  filled  up  every  season  by  the  rainfall.  The 
Yainfall  in  Bengal  varies  from  50  to  100  inches  in  a  year.  By 
inches  of  rain  we  mean  the  quantity  of  water  that  would  have 
collected  on  every  square  inch  of  ground  if  it  had  not  been 
allowed  to  flow  out  or  subside  into  the  soiL    In  every  soil  there 
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exists  an  underground  stream  whicli  has  its  outflow  or  dip 
towards  a  deeper  channel.  It  is  from  the  supply  of  theso 
underground  currents  that  the  main  river  of  a  country  is  fed. 
These  also  serve  to  drain  the  ground  of  its  excess  of  subsoil 
moisture  and  keep  the  soil  dry.  The  proximity  of  this  subsoil 
water  level  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  varies  in  different 
countries  according  to  their  elevation  from  the  sea,  the  porosity 
of  the  soil,  its  power  of  retention  of  moisture,  the  season  of  the 
year  and  its  contiguity  to  a  deep  running  stream.  In  the  rainy 
season  this  water  level  is  nearest  the  ground  and  in  dry  weather 
it  recedes  as  far  away  as  the  soil  is  drained  of  its  moisture.  It 
is  an  axiom  that  water  seeks  its  own  level.  While  the  river  remains 
full,  so  the  ground  water  remains  at  that  height;  when  it  recedes 
or  empties  itself,  the  ground  water  recedes  or  subsides  to  a 
corresponding  extent.  If  there  is  any  obstruction  to  this  out- 
flow, the  soil  is  drained  tardily  and  the  ground  remains 
preternaturally  moist.  This  is  what  we  call  subsoil  dampness 
and  is  a  fruitful  source  for  the  evolution  of  malarious  poison. 
In  a  tropical  climate  with  a  heavy  rainfall  where  the  rivers  are 
periodically  fed  by  the  surface  washings  the  water  is  mixed  with 
a  large  quantity  of  sand  or  mud,  and  as  it  flows  on  to  empty 
itself  into  the  sea  a  great  portion  of  this  earthy  impurity  settles 
or  deposits  at  its  mouth  in  the  form  of  silts  or  sandbanks,  which 
by  gradual  accumulation  have  a  tendency  to  impede  the  current. 
Thus  is  produced  the  main  impediment  which  shows  itself  by 
its  effect  on  the  drainage  of  the  country  around.  Bunds  thrown 
across  the  waterway  will  similarly  cause  obstruction  to  drainage 
in  a  local  area,  and  cause  unhealthiness. 

Thus  the  water  we  obtain  for  drink  is  derived  mainly  from 
the  underground  drainage,  and  it  will  be  pure  or  impure 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  the  bed  through  which  it  flows 
imparts  to  it  its  soluble  constituents.  The  rain  water  as  it  falls 
from  the  sky  approaches  nearest  to  purity,  yet  it  contains 
ammonia  and  other  soluble  gases  of  the  air.  Thus  according  to 
the  geological  formation  of  a  country  w©  have  hard  water,  soft 
water,  lime  water,  chalk  water,  &c.  The  water  is  called  hard 
when  it  contains  compound  of  lime  and  magnesium  and  does  not 
form  lather  with  the  soap.     Soft  waters  do  not  contain  these  salts. 
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or  contain  them  in  a  very  small  proportion^  and  do  not  bebave 
similarly  with  soap.  Mineral  waters  contain  different  other 
ingredients,  as  iron,  sulphur,  and  salts  of  soda  or  magnesia, 
iodine,  bromine,  &o. 

The  water  supply,  then,  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  rivers, 
springs,  wells,  or  tanks.  Of  these  the  river  water,  if  kept  free 
from  the  pollution  of  sewage  of  towns,  is  best  suited  for  con- 
sumption ;  because,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  it  has  the 
power  of  self-purification  by  the  salutary  process  pf  nature,  viz., 
dilution  and  oxidation  and  deoxidation,  yet  some  process  of 
filtration  is  necessary  to  separate  it  from  the  accidental  impurities 
with  which  it  gets  impregnated  in  its  flow.  It  has  suspended  in 
it  mud  silts,  weeds,  fish  spawn,  salts,  vegetable  and  animal 
matter. 

The  water  supply  of  Calcutta  is  derived  from  the  river  about 
12  miles  above  the  town,  where  the  sources  of  contamination 
are  not  so  great  as  immediately  below  it.  It  undergoes  there  a 
process  of  filtration  through  coal  and  sand  beds  by  pipes  and 
,  steam  force,  to  all  the  houses  in  the  metropolis.  Those  who  are 
careless  about  their  drinking  water  will  do  well  to  notice  the 
improvement  in  the  health  of  the  town  since  the  pure  water 
supply  has  been  introduced. 

In  inland  places  far  removed  from  the  river  course,  tanks 
and  wells  constitute  the  chief  source  of  water  supply.  Tanks  in 
Bengal  are  of  two  sorts,  viz.,  those  originally  intended  for 
storage  of  water;  these  are  deep  and  surrounded  by  high 
mounds  of  earth.  The  other  kind,  which  are  innumerable,  are 
shallow  pits  excavated  for  building  purposes  and  left  to  fill  up 
in  the  rains  with  surface  washings.  "Whilst  drinking  water  is 
usually  drawn  from  the  former,  the  latter  supplies  water  for 
washing,  cooking,  and  all  domestic  purposes.  These  tanks  are 
often  shaded  with  groves  of  palm  trees,  but  also  by  bamboo 
clumps,  the  shedding  of  the  leaves  of  which  chokes  the  reservoir. 
They  are  made  the  receptacle  for  refuse,  and  pollute  the  sur- 
rounding air  through  the  decomposition  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  matter  that  the  water  contains.  I  have  seen  persons 
straining  this  water  and  using  it  for  drink  without  the  least 
concern.    Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  thus  you  can  hardly  find 
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A  yillager  wlio  is  not  a  prey  to  illness^  that  cholera  and  other 
diseases  carry  off  a  large  number  of  the  population,  and  that 
fever  of  a  putrid  type  would  rage  endemic  in  those  places? 
There  is  another  way  by  which  the  water  is  poisoned.  After 
the  first  importation  of  a  case  of  cholera  in  a  village  you  will 
hear  of  other  cases  in  houses  immediately  contiguous  to  and 
bordering  a  tank,  which  is  common  to  a  group  of  them.  Here 
i;he  disease  remains  confined  whilst  the  other  houses  enjoy 
perfect  freedom.  The  reason  of  it  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  soiled 
clothes  and  beddings  of  the  first  patient  are  washed  in  the  tank 
which  is  used  in  common  by  the  others,  and  thus  the  poison 
finds  its  way  to  the  stomachs  of  other  people  and  singles  out  for 
its  victims  those  that  are  most  susceptible.  It  is  on  account  of 
the  various  chances  of  impurity  that  tank  water  was  held  as 
unhallowed  and  profane  by  the  ancient  Hindus.  I  have 
mentioned  before  that  a  running  water  is  to  be  preferred  to  a 
stagnant  one  because  it  purifies  itself  sooner,  and  the  poisonous 
materials  are  carried  down  with  the  current,  diluted  and  rendered 
inoperative.  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  tank 
system  as  it  exists  in  Bengal  is  highly  inefficient  and  dangerous. 
The  water  of  it  is  corrupt,  and  by  forming  so  many  small 
marshes  they  constitute  a  hot  bed  of  malarious  fever.  Besides, 
inasmuch  as  they  form  receptacles  for  surface  washings,  they 
interfere  with  the  drainage,  which  is  retained  in  the  village 
instead  of  flowing  out  of  it,  and  thus  impregnates  the  soil  with 
immature. 

There  should  be  as  few  tanks  in  a  village  as  possible.  They 
\should  be  surrounded  with  high  mounds  of  earth  to  prevent  any 
isurface  washings  getting  into  them.  The  banks  should  be 
scrupulously  kept  clean  and  no  bathing  or  washing  should  be 
^allowed.  Growth  of  palm  trees  over  the  sides  is  not  objection- 
Q.ble,  but  trees  that  shed  their  leaves  annually  are  to  be  avoided. 
Duck  weed  grows  in  a.  tank  when  its  bed  becomes  filled  with 
Btinking  mud,  but  lotus  and  broad-leaved  water  plants  are  great 
jpurifiers  of  water.  The  growth  of  fishes  is  to  be  encouraged, 
jfor  they  prey  upon  the  vermin  and  keep  down  their  number. 
The  tank  should  be  deep  and  no  foul  accumulation  should  be 
fallowed  within  its  range* 
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The  well  constitutes  the  lesser  of  tlie  two  eyils.      It  is  ! 

generally  deep  and  narrow  and  surrounded  with  masonry  at  its 
mouth.  Its  water  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Inasmuch 
as  a  deep  well  drains  the  surrounding  soil  up  to  a  distance  of 
100  feet  no  impurities  should  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  its 
neighbourhood,  nor  should  there  be  any  drain  the  impurities  of  , 
which  may  percolate  through  the  soil  and  find  access  into  it  | 

The  well  should  be  deep  and  covered,  and  the  bottom  of  it 
cleared  once  every  year.  On  account  of  the  minimum  chance 
of  pollution  the  deep-well  water  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the 
tank.  I 

Pure  water  should  be  clear  and  transparent ;  it  should  have 
no  bad  taste,  and  when  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle  for  24  hours 
ought  not  to  emit  any  foetid  smell.  Water  charged  with  carbonic 
acid  appears  brisk  and  sparkling.  Water  holds  several  salts  in 
solution,  of  which  ammonia  is  important,  as  it  is  an  indication  | 
of  the  extent  of  its  orgemic  impurity.  The  substances  held  in 
suspension  in  the  water  settle  at  the  bottom  after  it  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  timQ.  If  the  amount  of  organic  matter  be  large 
the  water  becomes  dangerous  and  undrinkable. 

PTTBIFIOATION  OF  WATKE. 

However  dear  the  water  may  look  externally  still  it  is  safest 
to  pass  it  through  a  process  of  purification  before  use.  The 
first  process  consists  in  the  subsidence  of  the  gross  particles  by 
allowing  it  to  settle  in  a  vessel  for  a  few  hours.  Alum  to  the 
quantity  of  six  grains  per  gallon  will  facilitate  the  deposit— 
Btrychnoa  potatorum  has  the  same  effect,  and  'the  Hindus 
use  the  seed  extensively  by  rubbing  it  against  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  30  grains  for  100  gallons  of  water  will  be  generally 
8ufiG.cient.  Boiling  the  water  drives  away  the  ammoniacal  and 
partly  the  organic  impurities,  deposits  the  chalk  or  lime  salts 
and  destroys  the  ova  of  worms.  In  places  ^sfhere  goitre  is 
common  the  ride  of  boiling  should  always  be  observed.  Plunging 
a  redhot  iron  burns  away  a  portion  of  organic  matter ;  tea 
infused  with  water  is  a  gre^t  purifier,  hence  where  no  process  d 
purification  is  at  hand  it  is  well  to  drink  tea  as  a  beverage. 
Generally  water  is  passed  through  a  filter  in  which  most  of  its 
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impurities  are  detained.  Different  forms  of  filter  are  in  use, 
but  one  principle  pervades  them  all :  it  consists  in  passing  the 
water  slowly  through  a  layer  of  sand  and  coal.  In  this  process 
the  suspended  particles  are  removed,  both  mineral  and  organic, 
and  the  water  is  oxidised  to  a  certain  extent  and  deprived  of 
ammonia.  The.  easy  and  economic  way  is  to  have  two  vessels 
placed  one  over  another  on  a  stand  each  perforated  with  a  hole 
at  the  bottom,  through  which  a  strip  of  doth  is  passed.  The 
upper  one  is  half  filled  with  coal  after  being  properly  washed, 
the  lower  one  is  filled  with  sand  and  gravel  to  one-fourth  its 
depth.  The  sand  should  not  be  too  fine,  and  washed  several 
times  to  get  rid  of  the  dust ;  it  will  be  well  to  heat  the  sand  to 
bum  away  any  incrustation  of  organic  matter.  The  filtered 
water  is  received  in  another  vessel  placed  lowermost,  the  mouths 
of  all  of  them  being  covered  with  perforated  covers  to  prevent 
the  wind  from  blowing  into  them  dust  and  other  impurities.  To 
have  the  full  advantage  of  the  filter  the  coal  and  gravel  should 
be  changed  at  least  once  a  week,  otherwise  they  become  charged 
with  impurities  and  impart  them  to  the  water  which  passes 
through  them  more  impure  than  what  is  put  in  at  first.  The 
filters  sold  in  the  market  are  prepared  out  of  animal  charcoal, 
which  is  supposed  tg  be  more  effective ;  but  these  have  their  dis- 
advantage on  account  of  the  di£S.culty  of  cleaning  them  from, 
time  to  time.  For  those  accustomed  to  move  about  in  the 
moffussil  a  pocket  filter  is  a  useful  accompaniment. 

A  host  of  diseases  follow  in  the  train  of  an  impure  supply 
of  water, 

in.— -FOOD. 

Chemistry  tells  us  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  annihilation 
in  this  world.  Whatever  ceases  to  exist  continues  its  being  in  a 
different  shape :  the  forces  that  held  its  component  particles 
together  are  transformed  into  some  other  motor  power.  The 
coij  burns  away  in  the  open  air,  but  it  is  transformed  into 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  energy  liberated  is  gauged  by  its  capacity 
of  raising  a  certain  weight  from  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Nutrition  of  the  body  is  kept  up  by  the  digestion  and  assimila- 
tion of  food.  It  consists  in  supplying  the  system  with  motor 
power  liberated  from  the  transformation  of  articled  ingested  to 
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enable  it  to  perfonn  its  proper  fi^ictioiis.  A  portion  of  this 
power  is  stpred  up  as  reserve  to  meet  any  emergency,  and  a 
portion  is  spent  or  used  up  in  the  daily  wear  and  tear  of  life. 
If  this  reserve  force  is  insu£6lcient  the  system  succumbs  under 
any  extraordinary  demand  of  energy,  as  happens  in  diseases 
.  when  a  waste  has  to  be  repaired — such  persons  are  said  to  be 
wanting  in  stamina  and  fare  badly  in  epidemic  visitations.  It 
is  therefore  not  enough  that  the  force  keeps  the  machine  agoing, 
but  sufficient  materials  must  be  ingested  for  laying  up  a  stock 
in  hand.  The  human  body  consists  of  varied  tissues,  such  as 
boneS;  muscles,  fat,  nerves,  &c.,  from  the  wear  and  tear  of 
which  the  different  forces  are  supplied.  To  supply  pabulum  to 
these  materials  the  food  must  be  of  varied  composition.  The 
perfect  form  of  food  designed  by  nature  is  milk,  which  in  itself 
combines  all  the  ingredienta  The  scum  or  jQlm  that  rises  on 
the  top  of  it  is  butter,  or  fat ;  the  portion  that  curdles  on  the 
.addition  of  an  acid  is  the  casein,  or  the  muscle-supporting  factor; 
the  watery  portion  consists  of  sugar  and  salt  and  water.  Thus 
we  have  in  milk  the  oleaginous,  the  nitrogenous,  the  saccharine 
and  fche  mineral  substances  in  solution  with  water.  The  nutritive 
quality  of  food  is  determined  by  the  combination  of  these  prin- 
ciples in  regular  proportion.  Pat  alone,  or  sugar  or  meat  will 
be  incapable  of  supporting  human  life ;  in  proportion  as  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these  is  deficient  in  food  the  nutrition  of  the 
body  suffers.  The  diet  of  every  nation  is  adapted  from  the 
instinctive  craving  of  nature  to  particular  variety  of  food 
according  to  the  climate  and  tbe  mode  of  life.  The  Esquimaux, 
who  has  to  keep  himself  warm  in  his  pursuits  of  life  over  a 
frozen  sea,  requires  a  quantity  of  fat  for  the  maintenance  of 
combustion;,  an  Englishman,  whose  activity  in  a  temperate 
climate  is  something  marvellous,  is  a  great  consumer  of  meat ; 
a  Hindu,  whom  a  tropical  climate,  has  rendered  indolent  and 
sedentary  and  whose  external  temperature  needs  not  be  kept 
high  by  internal  combustion,  instinctively  yearns  for  rice.  The 
food  of  one  climate  therefore  is  ill  adapted  tor  the  other,  and  in 
fact  would  prove  injurious.  With  this,  modification  it  is  neces- 
sary that  all  the  principles  of  food  should  combine  in  a  way  as 
to  be  easily  assimilable  with  the'  blood.    Primarily  all  these 
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different  principles 'are  resolvable  into  three  great  elements,  viz., 
carbon,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  These  are  abstracted  from  the 
soil  and  air  by  the  plants  and  are  elaborated  into  starch,  woody 
fibres,  &c. ;  npon  these  the  animals  feed  themselves  and  assimilate 
them  into  their  own  tissues.  We  have  here  three  grades  of 
elaboration  and  development,  viz.,  mineral,  vegetable  and 
animal.  Each  process  of  development  is  attained  not  without 
an  expenditure  of  force;  the  higher  the  development  and  the 
more  allied  is  the  substance  to  our  structures,  the  easier  it  is 
for  absorption  in  the  blood.  Hence  nature  has  designed  a  more 
complicate  system  of  digestive  apparatus  for  animals  that 
habitually  live  on  vegetables,  and  whose  intestinal  canal  is  long, 
to  allow  time  for  elaboration  of  the  nutriment  before  it  becomes 
assimilable  ;  whereas  in  camivora,  as  the  nutriment  comes  ready 
formed  and  the  process  of  digestion  is  a  simple  one,  the  apparatus 
is  simple  also  and  the  length  of  the  tube  smaller  by  several 
feet. 

Man  stands  intermediate  between  the  two,  and  evidently  he 
was  intended  for  a  mixed  diet  to  suit  his  constitution.  Only  the 
proportion  of  one  ingredient  to  the  other  varies,  as  I  have  said, 
with  the  climate  and  the  mode  of  life.  Yegetables  afford  all  the 
ingredients  for  the  support  of  healthy  functions,  but  the  animal 
diet  being  a  concentrated  and  more  elaborate  variety  of  the  same 
a  less  quantity  of  it  is  required  to  give  the  same  amount  of 
nourishment.  To  act  upon  this  reduced  quantity  there  will  be  a 
less  expenditure  of  vital  force,  and  more  of  it  will  be  spared  to 
be  stored  up  for  any  future  emergency.  So  that  whilst  a 
vegetarian  would  enjoy  health  equally  well  with  one  accustomed 
to  animal  diet,  the  latter  will  have  advantage  over  the  former  in 
the  long  run  in  havi^  that  reserve  force  at  his  disppsal  which 
gives  him  stamina.  Besides,  the  vegetable  diet  by  its  bulk 
will  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  stomach  more  and  more 
capacious.  It  is  not  an  unusual  feat  amongst  the  Hindus  to 
gulp  down  3  or  4  lbs.  weight  of  eatables  just  after  an  ordinary 
meal  without  the  slightest  concern.  The  evil  tells  its  own  tale 
in  the  numerous  disorders. of  the  digestive  apparatus  that  are 
habitual  with  a  large  portion  of  them.  The  food  of  the  Hindus 
principally  consists  of  rice.     The  poorer  classes  make  one  meal 
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of  it  in  a  day  with  a  little  Bait  and  vegetables.  Fish  is  ii8ed  by 
the  better  classes  as  a  sauce,  aad  meat^  f rpm  the  religious  objec- 
tion attached  to  the  butchers'  stall,  forms  a  rare  luxury.  Ghee 
and  milk  are  largely  consumed  by  them,  and  no  doubt  contribute 
to  the  healthy  nourishment  of  the  frame*  Thiey  generally  take 
two  meals  a  day,  and  for  tiffin-  sweets,  in  which  ghee  and  sugar 
are  used  with  an  unstinted  hand,  constitute  the  main  refreshment. 
Thus  in  the  diet  of  a  Hindu  starch  and  oil  play  an  im- 
portant part;  and  as  the  maintenance  of  external  heat  in  a 
tropical  climate  is  not  essential  the  excess  of  oil  is  wasted  and 
causes  illness,  or  is  stored  up  to  produce  an  unseemly  embonpoint, 
A  well-to-do  man  always  represents  an  unwieldy  figure.  To 
digest  a  large  quantity  of  heterogenous  vegetable  substance, 
hot  spices,  as  curry  stuff,  are  needed  to  excite  the  secretion  of 
gastric  juice.  This  disorders  the  functions  of  the  liver  and 
stomach  and  produces  acidity.  To  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
latter,  recourse  is  had  to  the  chewing  of  betle-nut  loaves  with 
lime  and  catechu.  The  nuts  themselves  are  great  exciters  of 
salivary  secretion,  which  forms  a  necessary  item  for  acting  upon 
the  starchy  constituents  of  food. 

The  food  used  by  the  Hindus  is  therefore  greatly  defective 
in  principle.  It  contains  too  little  nitrogen,  excess  of  oil  and 
starch,  and  is  objectionable  for  its  quantity.  Nitrogen  is  the 
flesh  producing  element,  whilst  oil  and  starch  supply  fat  and 
maintain  the  heat  of  the  body.  The  subjoined  list  of  the 
nutritive  quality  of  the  various  articles  of  fpod.  will  show  at  a 
glance  their  relative  value  : 

Ingredients  per  ounce  as  given  by  Dr.  Farkes  : — 


Substances. 

Water. 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

Salts. 

Meat    ...     . 

..    528 

..       10-35       ., 

.    '     64*        . 

7 

Bread  ...     . 

..     175 

5-6 

.       11^ 

5-6 

Flottr   ...    '. 

..      6o'6.     . 

..  .    7-e      .. 

.      169  .       , 

.        7-4 

Rice     ...     . 

..      43-7      . 

3-5        f 

..    W    .    . 

2,2 

Oatmeal 

..      G5-6      . 

..        8-7        ., 

.      172 

.      13 

Peas     ...     . 

..      65-6      . 

..       15 

.      161 

10 

Potatoes 

..     324 

1 

49 

4.4 

Butter ... 

26 

•2 

316 

11*8 

Egg      ...     . 

..     321 

9-3 

.        71-5      . 

4-4 

Milk    ...     . 

..     3S0 

.         2-75      .. 

30-8      . 

2-6 

Sugar  ...     . 

..      13 

— 

,      187 .       . 

2 
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The  quantity  of  food  required  in  24  hours  by  a  healthy  adult 
Englishman  in  moderate  work  has  been  set  down  as  follows : — 
Albuminous  substance,  free  from  water  4^  oz,,  fat  3  oz.»  starch 
and  sugar  14^  oz.,  salts  I  oz.  =  23  oz.  But  as  all  these  sub- 
fitances  exist  in  their  natural  condition  more  or  less  mixed  with 
water,  the  addition  of  it  will  raise  it  to  nearly  double  the 
quantity,  viz.,  about  46  oz.,  t.e,  about  a  seer  and  half.  The 
above  calculation  refers  to  diet  in  a  temperate  olimate,  but  in 
this  country  a  less  quantity  will  be  needed,  and  the  fat  will 
have  to  be  reduced.  Our  diet  therefore  ought  to  correspond  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  standard  given  below.  Morning 
meal — Eice  4  chittae,  dall  1  ch.,  vegetables,  as  potatoes  2  ch., 
&h  2  ch.,  ghee  or  oil  J  ch.,  salt  i  ch.  Evening  meal — Flour 
4  ch.,  vegetables  2  ch.,  meat  4  ch.,  or  milk  8  ch.,  ghee  or  oil 
^  ch.,  salt  i  ch. 

Salt  exists  naturally  in  all  the  ingredients,  but  it  is  not 
sufficient,  and  the  excess  is  added  only  to  make  the  dishes  more 
palatable.  The  acids  form  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  all 
^he  meals  of  a  Hindu,  in  fact  he  seldom  relishes  his  food 
without  them ;  but  let  it  be  said  once  for  all  that  in  a  concen- 
trated form  and  taken  in  quantity  they  interfere  with  digestion 
by  reducing  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice.  However,  a  little 
of  lime  juice,  or  fresh  and  feebly  acid  curd,  or  the  conjee  that 
Jias  undergone  slight  acetous  fermentation,  or  a  little  of  tamarind 
pulp,  or  stewed  acid  fruit,  is  a  great  promoter  of  digestion. 
The  secret  of  a  gourmand  is  the  variety  with  which  he  entertains 
his  palate.  Monotony  clogs  the  appetite  and  brings  on 
dyspepsia ;  the  dishes  should  be  changed  daily.  The  food 
fihould  not  be  gobbled,  but  chewed  thoroughly,  and  a  little  time 
taken  over  the  meals.  The  dishes  should  be  as  plain  as  possible^ 
and  not  too  much  mixed  with  curry  stuff.  The  vegetables  are  to  be 
sufficiently  boiled  to  tenderness.  Too  much  water  taken  with  the 
paeals  dilutes  the  gastric  juice  and  impairs  its  digesfive  quality. 

E.ice,  raw  eggs,  milk,  sago,  barley,  lamb,  chicken,  potatoes, 
are  the  most  easily  digested  substances,  and  will  suit  the 
delicate  stomach  of  an  invalid.  Beef,  pork,  mutton,  butter, 
bread  and  roast  fowls  and  ducks  are  less  digestible.  They 
disappear  from  the  stomach  in  three  or  four  hours.     Zoocheei, 
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or  pastiy,  and  salt  fish  or  meat  are  very  indigestible^  and  should- 
be  taken  as  little  as  possible.  It  is  equally  necessary  in  sickness- 
to  support  the  body  as  in  health,  for  the  waste  of  the  system 
continues,  and  unless  repairs.be  proportionate  the  body  will 
feed  on  itself  and  quickly  decay.  Mere  sugar  bubbles  and 
water,  with  which  the  Hindus  feed  their  sick,  is  tantamount  to 
starving,  and  I  have  often  seen  patients  reduced  to  their  last 
extremity  simply  from  want  of  attention  in  feeding.  It  is 
asserted  in  justification  that  the  patient  refuses  food,  or  does- 
not  feel  inclined  for  it,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
refrain  from  giving  it  as  medicine.  In  some  diseases  the  waste 
is  greater  than  in  health,  and  we  must  strive  to  throw  in  a  large^ 
amount  of  nourishment  in  a  form  that  is  easily  digestible  and 
least  injurious*.  Now  milk  contains  in  it  all  the  ingredients  for 
nourishment  of  tissues ;  it  should  be  given  freely  hj  itself,  or  in 
conjunction  with  sago,  arrowroot  or  barley.  As  much  as  from 
half  to  one  seer  will  be  necessary  in  24  hours,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease  and  the  age  of  the  patient.  For  those  in 
whom  milk  disagrees,  or  for  the  sake  of  variety,  soup  ia 
prescribed  to  be  taken;  but  soup  alone,  consisting  as  it  does 
chiefly  of  albuminates,  will  form  an  inadequate  substitute. 
From  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  phlegm-producing  quality  of  miiy 
the  Hindus  look  upon  it  as  poison  in  fever,  diseases  of  the  spleen 
and  liver,  and  in  the  repair  of  wounds.  The  sooner  the  mind  is 
disabused  of  that  prejudice  the  better  for  the  safety  of  the  nation. 
Deficiency  of  food  is  as  much  a  source  of  disease  as  its  excess.. 
In  large  feeders  with  defective  exercise  the  crude  materials  of 
digestion  give  rise  to  a  febrile  state,  or  produce  gout.  Food 
may  be  the  medium  of  introducing  many  diseases  into  the- 
system.  Uncooked  vegetables  may  convey  the  eggs  of  worms, 
or  badly  cooked  meat  may  breed  inside  the  parasitic  diseases- 
with  which  the  animals  are  at  times  infested.  New  rice  will 
cause  indigestion  and  diarrhoea,  diseased  grains  will  produce  ' 
gangrene  and  palsy.  But  the  principal  vehicle  of  the  germs  of 
disease  internally  is  milk,  which  is  largely  adulterated  by  the 
vendors.  Typhoid  fever,  small-pox  and  cholera  are  dis- 
seminated  through  this  agency.  I  have  mentioned  how  these 
pdisons  are  conveyed  by  means  of  water,  and  as  this  impure 
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water  is  often  used  for  adulteration  of  milk  and  various  other 
articles  of  food,  we  should  be  always  on  our  guard  in  using 
them,  and  let  them  be  first  heated  to  the  boiling  point. 

In  conjunction  with  food  something  may  be  said  of  beverages, 
especially  as  the  habit  of  drinking  ardent  spirits  is  fast  gaining 
ground  amongst  a  society  that  was  noted  for  sobriety  and 
abstemiousness.  Amongst  the  lower  classes  of  Hindus  the 
native  spii'its  obtained  by  fermentation  of  rice,  or  distillation  of 
moiara  flowers,  or  ^oorh  (treacle),  or  date  palm  juice  are  largely 
consumed.  The  agricultural  class  are  not  so  much  addicted  to 
it  as  the  day  labourer,  who  will  generally  deprive  himself  of  an 
ordinary  meal  to  satisfy  this  ardent  craving.  '  Amongst  the 
better  classes  brandy  and  rum  are  the  favourite  drinks.  The 
lighter  wines  are  more  expensive  and  are  not  pungent  enough 
to  their  taste.  It  is  woful  to  contemplate  the  havoc  that  is 
slowly  going  on  in  the  midst  of  society  from  this  inordinate 
thirst  after  intoxicating  drinks.  Wine  in  any  shape  does  not 
constitute  a  necessary  item  of  diet  in  a  tropical  climate,  and  is 
positively  injurious  to  health.  It  increases  pauperism  and  orime^ 
sows  the  seeds  of  fatal  diseases,  and  deteriorates  the  activity  of 
the  brain.  Though  it  is  a  valuable  adjunct  in  weak  states  of 
health,  in  healthy  constitutions  it  had  better  be  avoided  altogether. 
The  Englishmen  in  India  are  beginning  to  be  awakened  to  the 
mistake  of  taking  wine  regularly  as  a  drink,  and  it  will  be  an 
evil  day  for  India  if  the  Hindoos  do  not  take  the  warning  betimes. 
For  delicate  constitutions  claret  and  Ehenish  wines  are  recom- 
mended because  of  the  small  per  centage  of  alcohol  they  contain. 

Tea  constitute;^  the  best  form  of  beverage.  It  is  exhilarating 
and  supporting  in  fatigue  and  toil.  A  cup  of  tea  and  milk  after 
a  great  exertion  is  as  refreshing  as.  a  glass  of  wine.  Besides, 
how  much  it  will  open  out  the  resources  of  India  if  the  indi- 
genous tea  were  to  meet  with  an  increased  demand  from  her 
own  people.  G.  0.  EoY. 

[The  latter  part  of  Dr.  Gopaul  Chunder  Hoy's  essay  referar 
to  the  selection  of  a  suitable  soil  for  building  upon,  and  to  the 
best  construction  of  houses  in  India,  concluding  with  some 
remarks  on  drainage  systems.] 

■      ^  m4  ■ 
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RECENT  LITERATURE  OF  WESTERN  INDIA. 


To  a  student  of  local  politics  the  Bombay  Government 
Gazette  is  a  document  of  importance,  for  besides  containing  tbe 
changes  of  appointments  of  all  important  of5.cers  in  every 
department  of  the  administration,  it  gives  a  variety  of  informa- 
tion, often  in  the  form  of  figures,  which  are  distasteful  to  many 
people,  but  invaluable  in  some  respects  to  those  who  would  wish 
to  be  informed  about  the  country  or  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  in  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  nations  in  India. 
There  is  a  part  of  the  Government  Gazette  which  every  three 
months  gives  a  record  of  the  whole  literature  of  whatever  kind 
that  comes  out  from  the  printing  presses  which  have  been  estab- 
lished within  recent  years  in  every  populous  town  in  the  Western 
Presidency.  It  is  a  work  done  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  Public  Instruction,  by  an  official,  who  is  called  the 
Reporter  on  the  Native  Press,  whose  business  it  is  also  to  pub- 
lish every  week  an  English  report  of  criticisms  or  suggestions 
made  in  the  newspapers  that  are  printed  in  the  vernacular 
languages  and  to  send  the  report,  which  may  perhaps  contain 
many  remarks  on  the  vices  of  the  administration,  to  all  great 
offices  for  the  information  and  knowledge  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments.  This  weekly  report,  very  often  an  interesting  one,, 
is,  for  reasons  which  are  satisfactory  to  the  Government,  pub-^ 
lished  in  secret  and  circulated  in  secret ;  but  the  quarterly  list  or 
catalogue  containing  the  necessary  information  regarding  every 
book  or  pamphlet  printed  here  in  any  of  the  languages  of  the 
people  is  intended  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  public,  and  to 
be  a  record  easy  for  reference  of  the  literary  activity  of  the 
people. 

That  literary  activity  must  depend  very  much  on  the  educa- 
tional policy  of  the  Gt)vernment,  and  on  the  number  of  men  in 
proportion  to  he  population  that  receive  education  at  the  hands- 
of  the  State.     The  proportion  is  very  small,  and  some  will  say 
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Hiat  in  tbe  present  drcumstanceB  it  oatinot  Be  large  enougH  t6 
eatisf  J  tlie  wielies  of  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  who  with  her 
actomstomed  zeal  and  courage  and  benevolence  has  pointed  but  to 
Hie  English  people  how  small  the  results  are  as  respects  popular 
education  in  parts  of  the  province  of  Bengal.  Of  the  childrea 
in  village  schools,  according  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  T.  0» 
Sope  in  his  long  and  instructive  speech,  while  introducing  tho 
Bill  for  the  relief  of  indebted  agriculturists  in  the  Vicer<yjr?» 
Council,  twenty-two  per  cent,  are  the  children  of  the  poor 
jieasantry  of  the  Beccan.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Presl- 
denc^  out  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  children  onfy  one  child 
T^ives  any  instruction,  and  that  instruoiion  in  perhaps  nineteen 
•eases  out  of  tw^ity  is  of  the  most  elem.e]itary  ^^haracter.  Tise 
ieeen  intellects  that  enrich  literature  in  England  come  from  or  aze^ 
cbawn  from  the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  among  whom  eduxsa- 
tion  is  in  a  most  advanced  state,  while  here  those  who  prodnoa 
books  are  a  part  of  a  small  minority  of  the  people,  the  great 
niajority  being  ignorant  of  listters,  maintaining  themselves  by 
honest  labour  day  by  day  and  coiltented  though  poor.  Tet  if 
we  look  to  the  quantity  of  literature  that  is  written  and  pub- 
lished in  the  vernacular  tongues  every  year  we  shall  £aid  that 
this  activity  is  creditable  to  those  concerned,  and  that  th& 
educated  classes  cannot  be  charged  with  idleness  or  with 
neglecting  their  ancient  books,  or  neglecting  what  modem  times 
and  the  altered  circumstances  seem  to  render  necessary. 

Only  a  few  books  are  found  written  in  English,  the  bulk  of 
them  are  in  the  vernaculars,  and  they  deal  with  social  matters 
and  with  the  inexhaustible  subject  of  religion;  they  are  im- 
portant in  BO  far  that  they  give  us  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  native  populations,  while  politics 
seem  scarcely  to  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  writers.  Por 
newspaper  critics  politics  are  a  theme,  but  the  authors  of  books 
and  pamphlets  treat  in  prose  and  in  verse  of  a  multitude  of 
subjects  connected  with  education,  religion,  and  the  social  and 
industrial  position  of  their  countrymen.  It  is  surprising  that 
there  are  as  many  things  written  in  verse  as  in  prose ;  on  tender 
snbjeots,  when  the:  feelings  are  greatly  roused,  the  soul  of  the 
writer  is  poured  icfrHi  in  oomplaiaing^  verse.    A  great  banker 
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ffdls  and  thousands  of  the  poor  fall  U  the  ruin  which  to  In^ 
wrought ;  the  Hindu  writer's  piteous  heart  ia  not  satisfied  with 
sample  unadorned  prose,  he  seeks  the  aid  of  poetry  to  express 
his  grief.  In  metrical  lines  a  poor  citizen  of  Ahmedabad  com- 
plains of  the  haughtiness  of  the  soldiery,  and  bewails  the  tyranny 
of.  the  city  police.  Desai  Panichand,  whose  lot  was  cast  in 
Baroda  and  who  appears  to  have  been  unhappy  there,  unjustly 
charges  in  warm  terms  the  men  of  that  place  with  treachery, 
and  its  women  with  wickedness  and  infamy.  In  Wania  Wadi, 
not  f^  from  where  I  live,  a  poor  boy  six  years  old  was  killed  in 
the  fall  of  a  houae ;  in  a  periodical  of  modest  pretensions  I  was 
much  a£Pected  by  reading  a  number  of  verses,  the  composition 
apparently  of  a  young  student,  in  lamentation  of  the  accident, 
and  in  condemnation  of  the  foUy  and  ^neglect  of  the  municipal 
authorities  that  rendered  that  accident  possible.  The  wicik- 
ednees  of  the  grain  dealer  in  raising  the  price  of  com  and 
oausing  an  intense  excitement  in  the  town  was  at  one  time 
a  fit  subject  for  the  poetic  genius  of  the  Hindu,  and  poetiy 
was  the  medium  through  which,  when  a  plentiful  fall  of  rain 
blessed  the  land  and  cheered  the  hearts  of  the  cultiyatoxs, 
thanksgiving  was  offered  to  the  Great  Supreme  for  His  merey 
towards  the  poor  population  of  a  vast  territory. 

In  literary  excellence  and  grace  the  publications  of  Indian 
writers,  judged  from  a  fair  standard,  may  be  deemed  wanting, 
but  they  are  greatly  serriceable  in  showing  us  the  minds  of  tha 
people  and  their  disposition,  which  is  in  favour  of  a  stable 
government,  which  is  singularly  in  favour  of  order  and  of  peace, 
and  their  desire  for  slow  prepress  such  as  may  make  the  least 
possible  disturbance  in. the  constitution  of  society.  Beverenee 
.  for  English  character  appears  very  deariy  in  these  writings ;  it 
'  will  be  an  evil  day  for  India  when,  its  children  forget  their  obli- 
gations to  the  English  and  cease  to  admire  their  character,  such 
a  character  for  example  a»  that  of  Lord  Lawrence^  the  princij^es 
of  their  government,  and  in,  spite  of  many  errors  the  wisdom  of 
their  g^ieral  policy.  Ldoking  over  a  l<Aig  Uaib  I  have  found  onfy 
.one  man  who,  in  a  small. book  which  he  has  written,  tells  the 
public  that  the  wisdom  of  tiio  English  is  as  nothing,  and  that  we 
'.shonUl  -look  ilowhere  for  es^eeUenoe  and  perfection  bui  in  tihe 
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traditional  cuetoms  of  the  Hindus  and  in  everything  iHkai  A# 
Hindus  have  accomplished.  But  Mr.  Bayji  Sbridhar  Ghmdlikar 
k  free  to  express  the  opinions  which  he  honestly  hcdds,  and  80 
is  another  gentleman  who  has  written  a  Marathi  essay,  whioh 
has  been  translated  into  English  by  Captain  A.  Phelps,  advooatiog 
m  spirited  language  the  doctrines  of  the  Socialists  of  Europe, 
and  recommending  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people 
a  thorough  and  radical  change  in  the  methods  of  the  existing 
GK)vemment.  Men  with  the  best  intenlaons  may  err  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  may  be  wrong  in  their  theory  of  the  public 
good.  But  the  native  literature  of  the  day  is  in  its  general 
result  and  in  it  its  tendency  full  of  promise  for  the  future;  it  is 
not  great  in  inspiration,  it  includes  not  many  works  of  rare  art, 
but  it  has  a  high  moral  purpose  and  inculcates  principles  that 
are  true  and  beneficent  for  all  time  and  sanctioned  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  age.  Tukaram  is  a  name  familiar  to  a  Maratha ;  I  know 
a  Tukaram  who  is  a  hardworking  and  intelligent  person  in  the 
Gtovemment  service,  and  who  is  an  invaluable  assistant  to  a  high 
official  of  the  medical  department,  a  chemical  analyser  to  Govern- 
ment, in  the  performance  of  his  duties ;  but  there  was  another 
Tukaram  who  was  a  poet,  who  lived  many  years  ago,  one  of  the 
most  popular  poets  in  the  Deccan,  whose  melodious  verse 
breathes  the  loftiest  morality  and  the  highest  truths.  It  was 
then  very  wisely  done  that  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  when  he  was 
in  Bombay,  patronised  the  proprietors  of  a  Marathi  newspaper, 
and  assisted  them  in  bringing  out  a  complete  edition  of  Tukaram's 
poems.  Some  of  those  who  at  the  present  day  imitate  Tukaram 
would  do  better  to  write  prose  than  verse,  but  it  is  not  right  to 
accuse  them  of  corrupting  the  morals  of  society  or  in  any  way 
the  tastes  of  the  pubKc;  the  Government  reporter  who  often 
makes  some  remarks  upon  the  character  of  these  publications 
does  not  complain  that  the  tendency  has  been  bad  or  immoral 
oi  the  current  political  literature  in  the  two  principal  native 
languages  of  the  Presidency. 

Though  Narmadashankar,  of  Surat,  or  Dalpatram,  of 
Ahmedabad,  both  men  of  some  renown,  may  sing  the  glory  of 
eirilization  and  the  progress  of  the  times,  every  step  in  advance 
is  taken  by  those  whom  they  address  with  extreme  oautio&i 
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notes  and  comments,  and  that  the  authors  arq  nearly  equally 
divided  between  those  who  do  not  and  have  never  belonged  to* 
the  Government  seats  of  learning,  and  those  that  have  owed 
their  learning  to  the  exertions  of  the  educational  department  of 
the  Gh>vemment.  Many  of  them  had  no  advantage  of  regular 
instruction;  having  received  only  an  elementary  knowledge  they 
were  never  content  with  it,  but  devoted  their  leisure  to  study. 
Under  such  unfavourable  circumstances  *  works  of  great  merit 
eannot  reasonably  be  expected,  nor  does  it  appear,  that  the 
other  class  of  writers  have  left'  them  far  behind  in  literary 
excellences.  We  have  no  school  of  criticism ;  there  are  no  able 
critics  to  pronounce  fair  judgment  upon  native  literature.  A 
long  essay  in  one  of  the  native  languages  on  the  uncertainty 
of  human  greatness  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  is  probably 
reckoned  a  masterpiece,  and  yet  it  contains  only  ordinary 
sentiments,  and  illustrations  which  are  very  obvious  spread  out 
in  an  amount  of  space  quite  put  of  proportion  to  their  real  valua 
The  matter  indeed  is  not  sufficient  to  be  put.  into  half-a-dozen 
pages,  but  it  is  extended  to  a  tedious  length,  with  a  needless 
display  of  words,  over  about  fifty  pages.  Some  persons  naturally 
free  from  conceit,  treating  of  matters  that  have  come  within 
their  own  knowledge,  and  of  which  their  minds  and  hearts  are 
full,  show  themselves,  without  any  literary  training,  to  be 
artists,  and  from  the  form  of  diction  and  simplicity  of  expression, 
it  is  easy  to  discover  that  high  art,  of  which  the  authors  are  not 
conscious,  is  not  wanting  in  many  of  their  pages.  They  do  hot 
employ  the  noble  Sanscrit  tongue  ;  they  use  the  common 
instrument  of  speech  of  the  people,  not  that  ancient  and 
melodious  language  which  answers  well  the  highest  purposes  of 
the  poet  and  the  philosoper.  The  Marathi  and  the  Gujarati, 
however,  are  not  barbarous  languages,  but  they  are  daughters 
of  Sanscrit.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  Principal  of  the  Elphinstone 
College,  who  has  learned  the  former,  has  expressed  his  convic- 
tion that  it  is  rich  and  copious,  and  Tukaram's  short  poems 
prove  that  it  is  a  language  which,  if  not  suited  to  express  those 
beautiful  forms  of  consciousness  in  which  passion  is  sweetly 
mingled  with  reflection,  is  yet  capable  of  touching  a  chord  in 
every  human  heart,  and  of  expressing  the  holiest  aspirations  of 
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a  large  Marathi  population  of  the  Deccan.  We  also  notice  in 
the  collection  a  small  hook  wMch,  as  it  deals  with  some  of  the 
details  of  social  life,  shonld  not  he  passed  over.  It  may  contain 
the  songs  collected  hy  some  industrious  student  while,  in  order 
to  lighten  his  lahour  a  hard-working  Marathi  woman  'sings  in 
the  first  early  hours  of  the  morning,  as  she  grinds  the  com, 
whilst  all  the  people  are  asleep  ;  her  voice  comes  from  far  in  the 
calmness  of  the  night,  like  the  mother's  voice  inclining  the  child 
to  sleep.  There  are  other  verses  which  are  in  Sanscrit,  which 
are  proverhs  or  maxims  of  wisdom,  fit  to  ho  quoted  on  many 
occasions.  The  patriotic  Mr.  B.  Dadahhai  lahours  to  teach  in 
a  few  pages  how  to  live  in  honour  and  how  to  enjoy  the  life 
which  Providence  has  given  us,  without  any  of  the  accompani- 
ments of  wealth,  which  are  hy  no  means  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  happiness.  Side  hy  side  with  gospel  songs  in 
Marathi  there  are  in  the  hookshop  songs  in  praise  of  the  various 
deities  of  the  Hindoos.  One  writer  gives  us  a  dialogue  hetween 
Ood  and  a  king ;  a  native  professor  of  mathematics  gives  us  a 
science  primer ;  a  pious  Hindoo  worshipper  declares  in  print  the 
glory  of  a  certain  lunar  month;  and  an  English  student  produces 
a  drama  which  is  an  adaptation  of  Shakespeare's  play  of 
Oymheline.  I  will  not  refer  to  works  that  in  a  vague  and  un- 
meaning style  profess  to  expound  the  principles  of  Vedantism. 
We  are  not  a  hit  hetter  acquainted  with  the  subject  after  reading 
them  than  we  were  before.  The  Indian  mind  has  a  keen  sense 
of  humour,  and  among  the  weapons  of  controversy  ridicule  is 
by  no  means  the  least  commonly  employed  for  the  overthrow  of 
an  opponent.  A  great  many  little  books  and  pamphlets  are  on 
matters  of  religion ;  in  one  of  them  it  is  argued  that  the  present 
Brahmins  are  not  the  true  Brahmins,  but  some  of  those  who 
are  reckoned  as  inferior  castes  at  the  present  day  are  the  real 
Brahmins,  and  ought  to  be  treated  and  respected  as  such.  In 
another  place  the  unsparing  author  is  busy  in  showing  that  a 
merciful  Providence  has  fashioned  his  opponents  "hollow"  on 
J)tirpose  that. they  might  swallow  their  principles.  The  piety  of 
Narsi  Mehta,  a  saint  of  Gujarat,  is  faithfully  chronicled,  and 
Tve  are  told  also  how  beneficial  it  is  to  bathe  in  the  sacred  waters 
of  the  overflowing  Godavety. 
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.  The  dramas  whiclx  are  publislxed  in  the  nativa  languages  arQ 
{or  the  most  part  founded  on  stories  taken  from  Sanscrit  books» 
or  irom  Shakespeare,  Shakespeare  being  among  Indian  studenti^ 
of  English  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Engb'sh  writers.  The 
majority  of  the  so  called  dramas  are  often  long  and  tedious 
conversations,  whose  authors  exhibit  no  dran^atic  instinct,  or 
any  talent  whatever  for  the  portraiture  of  human  character. 
They  are  attempts  which,  however  imperfect,  must  be  considered 
creditable;  in  particular  instances  they  must  have  cost  much 
time  and  much  labour ;  and  therefore  as  a  dawning  for  a  better 
day  for  the  dramatic  literature  of  this  country  they  are  not  to  be 
despised.  If  we  look  for  facility,  or  elegance,  or  to  use  one  of 
Shakespeare's  expressions,  the  golden  cadence,  either  in  prose 
or  poetry,  in  dialogue  or  description,  in  a  narrative  form  or 
controversial  form  of  style,  in  truth,  all  that  constitutes  a  work 
of  high  art  and  skill,  we  shall  be  much  disappointed.  Our 
disappointment  will  be  great  even  if  we  look  in  many  cases  foar 
only  ordinary  excellences,  moral  or  literaiy.  It  was  the  hope  of 
Lord  Macaulay  that  as  the  knowledge  of  English  and  of  English 
literature  was  more  and  more  spread,  the  learned  would,  in  the 
vernacular  language,  communicate  to  their  ignorant  countrymen 
what  there  is  written  in  the  literature  of  the  west.  This  is 
being  done  every  month,  and  the  lists  periodically  published  by 
Government  of  new  books  prove  that  my  countrymen,  according 
to  their  abilities,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  not  unmindful  of 
what  they  should  do  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  races  in  India. 
In  this  respect  some  of  them  have  done  very  valuable  services, 
though  it  has  met  with  no  recognition,  and  has  been  only  silently 
done.  So  much  has  native  literature  been  attended  to  that  very 
few  works  have  been  published  by  the  natives  in  the  English 
tongue.  It  is  because  such  works  do  not  command  a  sale,  and 
very  mnch  because  the  labour  of  writing  will  in  a  foreign  tongue 
seem  to  many  persons  unendurable,  that  many  of  the  most 
promising  of  University  men  give  up  the  task,  and  they  have 
the  satisfaction  of  addressing  the  people  in  their  own  language. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Thornton,  a  great  authority  on  Indian  subjectSt 
arguing  from  what  happened  in  England  in  the  oourse  of  two 
or  three  centuries,  once  told  a  native  tli%t  the  language  in  whioh 
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IBbakespeare  wrote^  and  in  which  Milton,  with  dauntless  breastj, 
fought  for  the  liberties  of  the  now  powerful  English  nation^ 
should  be  universally  prevalent  in  India^  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment policy  of  encouraging  the  barren  vernaculars  was  wrong,, 
and  that  English  should  become  the  common  language  of  the 
multitudes  in  India.  Even  if  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Thornton 
were  carried  out  the  Indian  languages  could  not  be  extinguished, 
ioT  the  support  which  the  State  gives  them  is  necessarily  very 
small  and  not  sufficient  to  give  them  life  and  vitality,  if  they 
have  not  vitality  without  it.  But  it  was  only  a  dream  that 
Englijsh  should  become  universal,  a  beautiful  vision  and  a  fine 
frenzy;  meanwhile  several  Indian  University  men  are  retiring 
&om  English  studies  j  vernacular  literature  grows  apace ;  trans- 
lations are  increasing,  and  the  native  presses  are  at  work  to 
popularize  the  results  of  European  science  and  culture. 

N.  J.  Eati^agab. 


THE  LAHORE  MUSEUM. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Athenc&um  gave  lately  the  following 
account  of  the  Museum  at  Lahore  : — "  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
the  importance  which  the  Lahore  Museum  is  gradually  acquiring. 
Mr.  B.  H.  Baden  Powell  first  organized  the  museum  collections  in 
k  truly  scientific  way,  and  it  represents  very  thoroughly  the  raw 
|)roducts  and  arts  and  manufactures  of  the  Punjab.  Mr.  Oaird, 
indeed,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century/  testifies  to  its  completeness  as 
an  economic  museum.  As  to  arts  and  manufactures,  it  is  the 
only  museum  to  which  you  can  direct  a  craftsman  for  really  good 
examples  of  old  Indian  work.  Its  collections  of  the  sculptors 
which  Dr.  Leitner  first  called  Grseco-Buddhistic  are  the  most 
-extensive  in  existence ;  and  the  Mayo  School  of  Industrial  Art, 
which  is  affiliated  to  it,  has  moulded  and  photographed  these 
treasures,  so  that  casts  and  pictures  of  them  are  now  available  for 
the  museums  of  Europe,  and  sets  are  being  at  this  moment  pre- 
pared for  the  Oriental  Museum  at  Yienna  and  the  Imperial 
Museum  at  St.  Petersburg^  But  the  strongest  point  is  the  popu- 
lafit^^  pf  the  Lahore  Museum.     Q^  ^^®  great  native,  holidays  the 
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place  IB  crowded  with  people,  who  listen,  open-moathed,  to  the 
more  learned  among  them  as  they  read  oat  loud  the  admirable 
iremacular  labels  on  the  objects  exhibited.  In  Earope,  with  our 
shops  filled  with  importations  from  the  whole  world,  we  forget 
how  much  of  oar  education  is  an  unconscious  process  through  the 
eye.  In  India  there  are  no  shop-windows,  no  places  where  the 
masses  can  daily  and  hourly  see  the  universe  of  things  commerciali 
while  our  schools  and  colleges  teach  only  words.  The  popularity 
of  the  Lahore  Museum  is  thought  a  good  sign,  and  situated  as 
Lahore  is  on  the  high  road  between  India  aod  Central  Asia^ 
there  is  every  hope  that  it  will  become  in  time  the  centre  of  a 
revival  of  the  Persian  influence  on  the  arts  of  Northern  India.** 


THE    BAEODA    STATE. 


The  Eeport  of  the  administration  of  Baroda,  1877-1878,  by 
the  Dewan,  Baja  Sir  T.  Madava  Bow,  K.O.S.I.,  contains  much 
interesting  information,  and  indicates  a  steady  advance  in  regard 
to  stability  of  government  and  the  abolition  of  injurious  customs. 
The  year  was  that  of  the  severe  drought,  but  by  means  of  well- 
considered  arrangements,  no  famine  ensued.  The  bad  season 
however  told  much  on  the  finances.  The  Sirdars,  whose  privi- 
leges have  been  lately  curtailed,  were  still  rather  dissatisfied, 
but  some  among  them  are  beginning  to  fall  in  with  the  new 
order  of  things.  Improvements  have  been  made  in  the  city  of 
Baroda,  and  other  towns  have  been  attended  to  as  to  sanitation 
and  roads.  The  High  School  under  Mr.  Tait,  B.A.,  B.S.O.,  was 
flourishing,  and  a  few  more  Government  vernacular  schools  had 
been  established.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  in  the  six 
Government  schools  for  girls  the  number  had  more  than  doubled, 
compared  with  the  previous  year.  In  the  Vernacular  College  of 
Science,  under  Dr.  Bhalchandra,  there  were  62  students.  A  State 
Library  has  been  formed,  which  is  already  veiy  popular,  and 
has  a  good  collection  of  books  and  periodicals.  Dispensaries 
and  Hospitals  are  being  provided  very  generally.  Mr.  Melvil?, 
Agent  to  the  Governor-General,  in  his  remsurks  on  the  Eeport 
gives  strong  testimony  to  the  ability  and  thoroughness  sh6wn  by 
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Bit  T.  Madava  Bow  ia  ^  discliarge  of  his  duties  pf  admini^tirfi- 
ihm,  and  states  that  Hear  Highness  the  Maharani  seconds  the 
Dewan's  efforts  in  respect  to  the  education  of  the  Qaekwar,  and 
measures  affecting  the  good  of  the  State.  Sir  Madava  closes 
his  Eepdrt  as  follows  : — *'  From  the  foregoing  narrative,  imper- 
fect as  it  is  in  many  respects,  I  respectfully  trust  that  it  will  be 
jBeen  that  the  State  is  under  steady  transmutation  into  an  orderly 
government,  constantly  concentrating  its  aims  and  eflPorts  on  the 
cardinal  object  of  making  its  subjects  contented  and  prosperous, 
and  of  thereby  promoting  the  honour  and  happiness  of  His 
Highness  the  Gaekwar." 


INDIAN  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  Mahdrlja  of  Burdwan  died  at  Bhaugulpore  on  the  25th 
October.  He  was  one  of  the  largest  landholders  in  Bengal,  and 
was  "  distinguished  for  public  spirit,  enlightenment  and  liberality." 
During  the  Bengal  famine  in  1874  the  Mahdrija  supported  at  his 
own  expense  a  large  system  of  relief  works.  He  was  connected 
with  a  large  number  of  movements  for  the  public  good,  and  his 
death  is  much  lamented.  Two  years  ago  he  presented  a  marble 
atatue  of  the  Queen  to  the  city  of  Calcutta. 

We  have  received  the  latest  Beport  of  the  administration  of 
the  State  of  Travancore,  1877-1878,  drawn  up  by  the  Dewan,  Mr. 
N.  Nanoo  Pillay.  It  contains  an  encouraging  account  of  progress. 
The  prosperous  condition  of  the  finances  had  enabled  the  Govern- 
ment to  carry  out  more  public  works  than  previously  ;  roads, 
bridges  and  canals  hav«  been  completed,  tendings  to  develop  trade 
and  to  promote  general  convenienoe.-  The  main  line  of  road  from 
Trevandrum  to  the  northern  frontier,  156  miles,  an  important 
means  of  communication,  is  now  finished,  and  large  fertile  forest 
tracts  are  thus  opened  to  cultivation.  The  country  being  now 
tolerably  provided  with  roads,  the  Government  intend  for  the  next 
few  years  to  lay  out  surplus  funds  on  irrigation  works,  especially 
in  South  Travancore,  which  is  the  chief  agricultural  district. 
Education  seems  to  be  on  the  whole  advancing..  The  increased 
rate  of  fees  at  the  .College  and  High  School  had  n,ot  affected  the 
numbers  of  students.  In  the  District  Schools  the  pupils' are  very 
fluctuating  in  attendance,  but  a  larger  number  had  passed  on  to 
the  High  School  than  in  the  priavious  year.  The  Girls'  School  at 
Trevandrum,  which  has  a  well-organized  Infant  Department,  had 
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riiown  good  tvsalte.  The  adooinisti^at&^n  &f  jnstioe  is  becom&i^ 
more  speedy,  under  improved  arrang^nettts,  and  the  Dewan  appeuca 
to  lose  no  opportanitj  of  promoting  osefol  refmrma  in  ereiy  de- 
partment of  the  State. 

At  Calcutta  and  at  Bombay  there  is  a  Society  for  the  Proven' 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  That  of  Calcutta  is  the  older  society. 
It  was  established  in  1862  under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Pratt  being  President.  The  Bombay  Society 
was  formed  at  the  end  of  1874^  with  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  aa 
Patron,  and  Sir  Mungnldas  Kathoobhai,  C.S.I.,  kindly  consented  to 
be  President  of  tbe  Executive  Committee.  The  object  was  one  in 
which  all  parties  and  sects  could  unite,  and  humane  work  has  been 
carried  on  actively  at  Bombay  as  well  as  at  Calcutta.  The  Com^ 
mittees  warn,  and  if  necessary  prosecute  persons  found  guilty  of 
cruelty  to  animals.  They  prevent  the  overloading  of  carts,  and 
the  employment  of  lamed  and  disabled  bullocks  ;  they  have  sup- 
plied drinking  tr4>ugh8  for  cattle,  and  have  interfered  to  hinder 
many  cruel  practices,  as  the  suspension  of  fowls  by  the  legs  in  the 
bazaars.  It  is  endeavoured,  too,  to  enlist  public  opinion  on  the 
aide  of  kindness  to  animals.  A  branch  of  the  Bombay  Society 
has  been  established  at  Kurrachee,  through  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Lee  Warner,  C.S.,  who  states  that  probably  in  no  city  in  India  i» 
there  more  illtreatment  of  beasts,  of  burden.  The  drivers  are  apt 
to  use  old  and  broken  down  horses,  finding  that  it  answers  their 
purpose  best  to  buy  such  and  then  to  work  them  to  death,  owing^ 
to  the  high  price  of  grain.  This  Branch  Society  has  already  effected 
much  good  in  sending  bullocks  unfit  for  work  to  the  plains  for 
grazing  and  rest.  The  tramway  car  horses  in  Bombay  are  under' 
the  notice  of  the  Society  as  they  are  often  over-worked. 


PERSONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  following  names  are  in  the  list  of  those  who  in  Oetober 
passed  satisfactorily  their  Final  Examination  at  the  Inns  of  Court 
(Law  of  Real  and  Personal  Property,  Common  Law  and  Equity) : — 
Mr.  Barada  Das  Bose  and  Mr.  Abul  Fazl  M.  Abdur  Rahman,  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  Mr.  Y.  K.  Dhairyavan,  Mr.  Abul  Hassan- 
Khan,  Mr.  Abdul  Haleem,  and  Mr.  Muhammad  Serajuddin,  of  the 
Middle  Temple. 

Mr.  Barada  Das*  Bose,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  was  called  to  the^ 
Bar  on  November  17. 

Death.— On  the  11th  Oct.,  1879,  at  sea,  between  Suez  and- 
Aden,  Kazi  A.  Razzak,  the  only  son  of  Kazi  Shahabuddin,  aged- 
22  years. 
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Contributors  from  India  to  tliis  Journal  are  requested  to 
iend  their  ariides  to  the  Editor  through  one  of  the  Local 
Secretaries  in  India  of  the  Mation/il  Indian  Association, 
v/rdess  they  are  persoTiaUy  acquainted  with  any  of  the  memhers 
of  the  Comfnittee  in  London, 


Published  on  the  arrival  of  every  Mail  from  India.     Sicbscription  26«.  per 
annurriy  specimen  copy,  6c?. 

ALLEN'S   INDIAN   MAIL, 

AHB  OFFICIAL  OIZSITE  FAOM  IlfDIA,  CHIKA,  Aim  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  EAST. 

Allen's  Indlo^  Mail  contains  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  Reports  of 
all  important  occurrences  in  the  countries  to  which  it  is  devoted,  compiled 
chiefly  from  private  and  exclusive  sources.  It  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
Press  in  general  to  be  indispensable  to  all  who  have  friends  or  relatives  in 
the  East,  as  affording  the  only  correct  information  regarding  the  Services, 
Movements  of  Troops,  Shipping,  and  all  events  of  domestic  and  individual 
interest. 

London  :  WM.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 

(publishers  to  the  INDIA  OFFICE), 

To  Whom  Conmiiuilcatioiis  for  the  Editor  and  Advertisements  are  requested  to  be  addressed. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INDIAN  ASSOCIATION. 


Booms  have  been  engaged  for  the  Nem  Office  and  Reading 
Boom  at  6  John  Street,  Bedford  Bow,  London,  W.C.,  to  he  op&ned 
shortly.  Communications  from  India  may  be  at  once  addressed 
to  the  Office. 
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NATIONAL  INDIAN  ASSOCIATION. 


^stttnunii: 
HEE  EOYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PEINOESS  OF  WALES. 


TTCE-PBESIDBNT8  t 


Bight  Hon.  the  Lady  LrrroK. 

Rt  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Nobthbrook, 

G.C.S.I. 
Rt.   Hon.   Lord  and  Lady  Napier 

AND  EtTRICK. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare. 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Bartle  and  Lady  Frerb, 
The  Lady  Mary  Grenville,  Madras. 
The  Dowager  Lady  Stanley  of  Al- 

derley. 
Lady  Bowrino. 
Miss  Florence  Nightingale. 
His  Excellency  Sir  Richard  Temple, 

Baronet,   G.C.S.L,    Governor  of 

Bombay. 
His  Honour  Sir  Ashley  Et>EN,K.C.S.L, 

Lieut. -Gktvcrtior  of  Bengal. 
Sir  Frederick  Jab.  Halltd ay,  K,0  B, 
Sir  Geo.  Cami^bell,  K.C.S,L,  M.P. 
CoL  Sir  Wm.  MEEEwirrHEJi;  K. O.S.I. 
Major-General  Sir  G.  le  Git.tsD  Jacob, 

K.C.S.L,  C.B. 


The  Cauef  Jii8ti<^  of  Qsum  and 

Lady  Phear.  | 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  oC  Weot-       ' 

MINSTER. 

Sir  Walter  Crofton. 

G.  W.  Hastings,  E% 

His    Highness    the     Mahirija    of 

BURDWAN. 

His  Highness  the  Mahirdja  Holkar. 
Ker  Highness  the  Begum  of  Bhofal. 
Her     Highness     the     Princess     of 

Tanjore,    C.L 
His  Highness  the  Rdja   Saheb    ot 

Drangdra. 
M.  R.  K..  Stbeenwassa  Row  Sahib, 

Jagh^dar  of  Amee. 
His  Excellency    Sir    Salar   Jung, 

K.C.S.L,  Dewan  of  the  Nissam. 
RdjaSir  T.  MadavaRow,  K.C.S.I., 

Bewan  of  Baroda. 
Sir  Albert  Sassoon,  KLC.S.L 
Maharani  Surnomoye. 


lifb  members. 


H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Northbrook, 

G.C.S.L 
H.H.  the  Mahdrdja  of  Travancorb. 
H.H.  the  Mahdrdja  of  Burdwan. 
H.H.  the  Mahdrdja  Holkar. 


H.H.    the  Mahdrdja    Gaekwar   -  of 

Baroda. 
Her  Highness  the  Begum  of  Bhopai», 
Her     Highness     the     Princess       of 

Tanjore,   O.I. 
Hugh  Mason,  Esq.,  Manchester. 
Maharani  Surnomoye. 


corresponding  members. 


Lady  BowRiNG.Baring  Crescent,Exeter. 

J.  H.  Bbemner,  Esq.,  Manchester. 

John  Cash,  Esq.,  Coventry. 

Rev.  R.  Lant  Carpenter,  Bridport. 

Professor  Max  MUlleb,  Oxford. 

Mrs  Clarke,  Headington,  Oxford.    . 

Dr.  Waraker,  Trinity  Hall,  Camb. 

G.  S.  Coxwell,  Esq.,  Southampton. 

J.  W.  DowsoN,  Esq.,  Norwich. 

Rev.  Canon  Grebnwell,M,  A.  ,Durham. 

Miss  Jenner,  Wenvoe,  Cardiff. 

John  Lupton,  Esq.,  Headingley,  Leeds. 

Philip  Manfield,  Esq.,  Northampton. 

Jerom  Murch,  Esq.,  Cran wells,  Bath. 

W.  W.  Hunter,  CLE.,  LL.D.,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Mrs.  Thompson,  Oakfield  House, 
Glasgow. 


General  Eaton,  Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  U.S. 
Kev.  Dr.  Bellows,  New  York,  U.S. 
G.L.HARRisoN,Esq.,Philadelphia,XJ.S. 
W.   R.    Ware,    Esq.,    2    Pemberton 

Square,  Boston,  U.S. 
M.  L60N  F6er,  Paris. 
Rt.-  Hon.  K.  Olivacrona,  Judge  of  tlio 
Supreme  Coui'tofSweden,Stoel£:Violm« 
Dr.  F.  Von  HoLT2fiND0RFF,  IdCixnicli. 

Bavaria. 
Professor  Weber,  Berlin.  •    '"- 

Dr.  Becker,  Darmstadt. 
M.  Gustave  Moynier,  GenevEt. 
Dr.  C.  Strasburgher,  Warsaw- 
Dr.  GuiLLAUMB  Neuch^tel. 
Dr.  Juuus  Jolly,  Wurtzburg. 
Carl  Ludwio,  Esq.,  Hamburg-. 
F.  Weberbbck,  Esq.,  Venice, 
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